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HOW  DID  ns  OBT  IT t 

p  CAN  never  bring  myaelf  to 
believe  it,  John  "  said  Mary 
Walker,  the  pretty  dnnghter  of 
Mr  George  "Walker,  attorney 
of  Silverbndgo  Walker  nnd 
1\  inthrop  was  the  name  of  the 
firm,  and  they  vero  respect- 
able people  n'ho  did  all  tho 
soltcitore  busmeES  tbat  had  to 
be  done  m  Uiat  part  of  Baraet- 
shire  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
were  employed  on  tbe  local 
busmesa  of  tho  Doko  of  Om- 
nium ^ho  la  great  in  thoBO 
partB  and  altogether  held  their 
henda  np  high  as  provincial 
lavs'!  era  often  do  They, — tho 
Walkers  — hved  magreat  brick 
house  m  the  middle  of  tho  tomi,  gave  dumera  to  which  the  county 
gentlemen  not  unfreiiucntly  condescended  to  come,  and  in  a  mild  way 
led  the  fashion  in  Siiverbridge.  "  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe 
it,  John,"  said  Misa  Walker. 
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"  You'll  have  to  bring  yourself  to  believe  it,"  said  John,  without 
taking  his  eyes  &om  his  book. 

"  A  clergyman, — and  such  a  clergyman  too  !  " 

**  I  don't  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.'*  And  as  ho 
now  spoke,  John  did  take  his  eyes  off  his  book.  "  Why  should  not  a 
clergyman  turn  thief  as  well  as  anybody  else  ?  You  girls  always  seem 
to  forget  that  clergymen  are  only  men  rafter  all." 

**  Their  conduct  is  likely  to  be  better  than  that  of  other  men, 
I  think." 

"  I  deny  it  utterly,"  said  John  Walker.  "  I'll  undertake  to  say 
that  at  this  moment  there  are  more  clergymen  in  debt  in  Barsetshiro 
than  there  are  either  lawyers  or  doctors.  This  man  has  always  been  in 
debt.  Since  he  has  been  in  the  county  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  been 
able  to  show  his  face  in  the  High  Street  of  Silverbridge." 

"John,  that  is  saying  more  than  you  have  a  right  to  say,"  said 
Mrs.  Walker. 

"  Why,  mother,  this  very  cheque  was  given  to  a  butcher  who  had 
threatened  a  few  days  before  to  post  bills  all  about  the  county,  giving 
an  account  of  the  debt  that  was  due  to  him,  if  the  money  was  not  paid 
at  once." 

"More  shame  for  Mr.  Fletcher,"  said  Mary.  "He  has  made  a 
fortune  as  butcher  in  Silverbridge." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Of  course  a  man  likes  to  have  his 
money.  He  had  written  three  times  to  the  bishop,  and  he  had  sent 
a  man  over  to  Hogglestock  to  get  his  little  bill  settled  ax  days  running. 
You  see  he  got  it  at  last.  Of  course,  a  tradesman  must  look  for  his 
money." 

"Mamma,  do  you  think  that  Mr.  Crawley  stok  the  cheque?" 
Mary,  as  she  asked  the  question,  came  and  stqod  over  her  mother, 
looking  at  her  with  anxious  eyes.  ^:,:, . 

"  I  would  rather  give  no  opinion,  my  deaar.**    ..'   • 

"  But  you  must  think  something  when  everybody  is  talking  about 
it,  mamma." 

"  Of  course  my  mother  thinks  he  did,"  said  John,  going  back  to 
his  book.     "  It  is  impossible  that  she  should  think  otherwise." 

"  That  is  not  fair,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Walker;  "  and  I  won't  have 
you  fabricate  thoughts  for  me,  or  put  the  expression  of  them  into  my 
mouth.  The  whole  affair  is  very  painful,  and  as  your  father  is  engaged 
in  the  inquiry,  I  think  that  the  less  said  about  the  matter  in  this  house 
the  better.     I  am  sure  that  that  would  be  your  father's  fecHng." 

"  Of  course  I  should  say  nothing  about  it  before  him,"  said  Mary. 
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**  I  know  ihat  papa  does  not  wish  to  have  it  talked  about.  But  how  is 
ono  to  help  thinMng  about  such  a  thing  ?  It  would  be  so  terrible  for 
all  of  ns  who  belong  to  the  Church.*' 

*^  I  do  not  see  that  at  all/'  said  John.  *'  Mr.  Crawley  is  not  more 
than  any  other  man  just  because  he's  a  clergyman.  I  hate  all  that 
kind  of  clap-trap.  (There  are  a  lot  of  people  here  in  Bilverbridge  who 
think  the  matter  shouldn't  be  followed  up,  just  because  the  man  is  in 
a  position  which  makes  the  crime  more  criminal  in  him  than  it  would 
be  in  another." 

"  But  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Crawley  has  committed  no  crime  at  all," 
ndd  Mary. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Walker,  *'  I  have  just  said  that  I  would 
rather  you  would  not  talk  about  it.     Papa  will  be  in  directly." 

•*  I  won't,  mamma ; — only " 

«*  Only  I  yes ;  just  only  !  "  said  John.  '*  She'd  go  on  till  dinner 
if  any  one  would  stay  to  hear  her." 

"  You've  said  twice  as  much  as  I  have,  John."  But  John  had  loft 
the  room  before  his  sister's  last  words  could  roach  him. 

'*  You  know,  mamma,  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  help  thinking  of 
it,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,  my  dear." 

**  And  when  one  knows  the  people  it  docs  make  it  so  dreadful." 

"  But  do  you  know  them  ?  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Crawley  in  my 
Lfe,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  her." 

**  I  knew  Grace  very  well, — when  she  used  to  come  first  to  MIbs 
Prcttvman's  school." 

**  Poor  gu-1.     I  pity  her." 

**  Pity  her  !  Pity  is  no  word  for  it,  mamma.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
them.  And  yet  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  stole  the  cheque. 
How  can  it  be  possible  ?  For  though  he  may  have  been  in  debt 
because  they  have  been  so  very,  veiy  poor ;  yet  we  all  Imow  that  ho 
has  been  an  excellent  clergjrman.  When  the  Ilobartscs  were  dining 
here  last,  I  heard  Mrs.  Ilobarts  say  that  for  piety  and  devotion  to  his 
duties  she  had  hardly  ever  seen  any  one  equal  to  him.  And  the 
Rfjbartses  know  more  of  them  than  anybody." 

**  They  say  that  the  dean  is  his  great  friend." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Arabins  should  be  away  just  now  v/hon 
he  is  in  such  trouble."  And  in  this  way  the  mother  and  daughter 
went  on.  discussing  the  question  of  the  clergyman's  guilt  in  spite  of 
^Irs.  Walker's  previously  expressed  desire  that  nothing  more  might  bo 
Baid  about  it.     But  Mrs.  Walker,  like  many  other  mothers,  was  apt  to 
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bo  more  freo  in  converse  with  her  daughter  than  she  was  with  her  son. 
While  they  were  thns  talking  the  father  came  in  from  his  office,  and 
then  the  subject  was  dropped.  He  was  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  grey  hair,  rather  short,  and  somewhat  corpulent, 
but  still  gifted  with  that  amount  of  personal  comeliness  which  comfort- 
able position  and  the  respect  of  others  will  generally  seem  to  give.  A 
man  rarely  carries  himself  meanly,  whom  the  world  holds  high  in  esteem. 

**  I  am  very  tired,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

**  You  look  tired.  Come  and  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  before  you 
dress.  Mary,  get  your  father's  slippers."   Mary  instantly  ran  to  the  door. 

"  Thanks,  my  darling,"  said  the  father.  And  then  he  whispered 
to  his  wife,  as  soon  as  Maiy  was  out  of  hearing,  **  I  fear  that  unfortu- 
nate man  is  guilty.     I  fear  he  is  !     I  fear  he  is  ! " 

"Oh,  heavens !  what  will  become  of  them  ?" 

"  What  indeed  ?     She  has  been  with  me  to-day." 

**  Has  she  ?     And  what  could  you  say  to  her  ?  " 

**  I  told  her  at  first  that  I  could  not  see  her,  and  begged  her  not  to 
speak  to^  me  about  it.  I  tried  to  make  her  understand  that  she  should 
go  to  some  one  else.     But  it  was  of  no  use." 

"  And  how  did  it  end  ?  " 

**  I  asked  her  to  go  in  to  you,  but  she  declined.  She  said  you 
could  do  nothing  for  her." 

"  And  does  she  think  her  husband  guilty  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  She  think  him  guilty !  Nothing  on  earth, — or  fi-om 
heaven  either,  as  I  take  it,  would  make  her  suppose  it  to  be  possible. 
She  came  to  me  simply  to  tell  me  how  good  he  was." 

"  I  love  her  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Walker. 

**  So  did  I.  But  what  is  the  good  of  loving  her  ?  Thank  you, 
dearest.     I'll  get  your  slippers  for  you  some  day,  perhaps." 

The  whole  county  was  astir  in  this  matter  of  this  alleged  guilt  of  the 
Reverend  Josiah  Crawley, — ^the  whole  county,  almost  as  keenly  as  the 
family  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Silverbridge.  The  crime  laid  to  his  charge 
was  the  theft  of  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  stolen  out  of  a  pocket-book  left  or  dropped  in  his  house,  and 
to  have  passed  as  money  into  the  hands  of  one  Fletcher,  a  butcher  of 
Silverbridge,  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  Mr.  Crawley  was  in  those 
days  the  perpetual  curate  of  Hogglestock,  a  parish  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  East  Barsetshire ;  a  man  known  by  all  who  knew  anything 
of  him  to  be  very  poor, — an  unhappy,  moody,  disappointed  man,  upon 
whom  the  troubles  of  the  world  always  seemed  to  come  with  a  doublo 
weight.    But  he  had  ever  been  respected  as  a  clergyman,  since  his  old 
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fiiend  Mr.  Arabin,  the  dean  of  Barchester,  had  given  him  the  small 
incimibency  which  he  now  held.  Though  moody,  unhappy,  and  dis- 
appointed, he  was  a  hard-working,  conscientious  pastor  among  the  poor 
people  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast ;  for  in  the  parish  of  Hogglestock 
there  resided  only  a  few  farmers  higher  in  degree  than  field  labourers, 
brickmakers,  and  such  like.  Mr.  Crawley  had  now  passed  some  ten 
years  of  his  life  at  Hogglestock ;  and  during  those  years  he  had  worked 
very  hard  to  do  his  duty,  struggling  to  teach  the  people  around  him 
perhaps  too  much  of  the  mystery,  but  something  also  of  the  comfort, 
of  religion.  That  he  had  become  popular  in  his  parish  cannot  be  said 
of  him.  He  was  not  a  man  to  make  himself  popular  in  any  position. 
I  have  said  that  he  was  moody  and  disappointed.  He  was  even  worse 
than  this ;  he  was  morose,  sometimes  almost  to  insanity.  There  had 
been  days  in  which  even  his  wife  had  found  it  impossible  to  deal  with 
him  otherwise  than  as  with  an  acknowledged  lunatic.  And  this  was 
known  among  the  farmers,  who  talked  about  their  clergyman  among 
themselves  as  though  he  were  a  madman.  But  among  the  very  poor, 
among  the  brickmakers  of  Hoggle  End, — a  lawless,  drunken,  terribly 
rough  lot  of  humanity, — he  was  held  in  high  respect ;  for  they  knew 
that  he  lived  hardly,  as  they  lived ;  that  he  worked  hard,  as  they 
worked;  and  that  tho  outside  world  was  hard  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
them ;  and  there  had  been  an  apparent  sincerity  of  godliness  about  tho 
man,  and  a  manifest  struggle  to  do  his  duty  in  spite  of  tho  world's 
ill-usage,  which  had  won  its  way  even  with  tho  rough ;  so  that  Mr. 
Crawley's  name  had  stood  high  with  many  in  his  parish,  in  spite  of 
the  mifortunato  peculiarity  of  his  disposition.  This  was  tho  man  who 
vas  now  accused  of  stealing  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds. 

But  before  tho  circumstances  of  tho  alleged  theft  aro  stated,  a  word 

or  two  must  bo  said  as  to  Mr.  Crawley's  family.     It  is  declared  that  a 

good  wife  is  a  crown  to  her  husband,  but  LIrs.  Crawley  had  been  much 

Diore  than  a  cro^\^l  to  him.     As  had  regarded  all  tho  inner  life  of  the 

Dian, — aU  that  portion  of  his  life  which  had  not  been  passed  in  the 

polpit  or   in   pastoral   teaching, — she   had  been  crown,  throne,  and 

sceptre  all  in  one.     That  she  had  endured  with  him  and  on  his  bchair 

the  miseries  of  poverty,  and  tho  troubles  of  a  life  which  had  known  no 

smiles,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  alleged  as  much  to  her  honour.     She  had 

joined   herself   to  him  for  better  or  worse,  and  it  was  her  manifest 

duty  to  bear  such  things ;  wives  always  have  to  bear  them,  knowing 

when  they  marry  that  they  must  take  their  chance.      Mr.  Crawley 

niight  have  been  a  bishop,  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  when  she  married  him, 

perhaps  thought  it  probable  that  such  would  bo  his  fortune.     lustead 
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of  that  ho  was  now,  just  as  he  was  approaching  his  fiftieth  year,  h 
perpetual  curate,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per 
annum, — and  a  family.  That  had  been  Mrs.  Crawley's  luck  in  life,  and 
of  course  she  bore  it.  But  she  had  also  done  much  more  than  tMs. 
She  had  striven  hard  to  be  contented,  or,  rather,  to  appear  to  bo  con- 
tented, when  he  had  been  most  wretched  and  most  moody.  She  bad 
struggled  to  conceal  from  him  her  own  conviction  as  to  his  half-insanity, 
treating  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  respect  due  to  an  honoorod 
father  of  a  family,  and  with  the  careful  measured  indulgence  fit  for  a 
sick  and  wayward  child.  In  all  the  terrible  troubles  of  their  life  her 
courage  had  been  higher  than  his.  The  metal  of  which  she  was  made 
had  been  tempered  to  a  steel  which  was  very  rare  and  fine,  but-  the 
rareness  and  fineness  of  which  he  had  failed  to  appreciate.  He  had 
often  told  her  that  she  was  without  pride,  because  she  had  stooped  to 
receive  from  others,  on  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  her  children,  things 
which  were  very  needful,  but  which  she  could  not  buy.  He  had  told 
her  that  she  was  a  beggar,  and  that  it  was  better  to  starve  than  to  bog. 
She  had  homo  the  rebuke  without  a  word  in  reply,  and  had  then 
begged  again  for  him,  and  had  endured  the  starvation  herself.  Nothing 
in  their  poverty  had,  for  years  past,  been  a  shame  to  her ;  but  every  acci- 
dent of  their  poverty  was  stiU,  and  ever  had  been,  a  living  disgrace  to  him. 
They  had  had  many  children,  and  three  wore  still  alive.  Of  the 
oldest,  Grace  Crawley,  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  coming  story.  She 
was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  old,  and  there  were  those  who  said  that, 
in  spite  of  her  poverty,  her  shabby  outward  apparel,  and  a  certatn  thin, 
unfledged,  unrounded  form  of  person,  a  want  of  fulness  in  the  linos  of 
her  figure,  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  that  part  of  the  world.  She  was 
living  now  at  a  school  in  Silverbridge,  where  for  the  last  year  she  had 
been  a  teacher ;  and  there  were  many  in  Silverbridge  who  declared  that 
very  bright  prospects  were  opening  to  her, — ^that  young  Major  Grantly 
of  Cosby  Lodge,  who,  though  a  widower  \vith  a  young  child,  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  female  eyes  in  and  round  Silverbridge,  had  found  beanty 
in  her  thin  face,  and  that  Grace  Crawley's  fortune  was  made  in  the 
teeth,  as  it  were,  of  the  prevailing  ill-fortune  of  her  family.  Bob 
Crawley,  who  was  two  years  younger,  was  now  at  Marlbro*  School,  from 
whence  it  was  intended  that  he  should  proceed  to  Cambridge,  and  be 
educated  there  at  the  expense  of  his  godfather.  Dean  Arabin.  In  this 
also  the  world  saw  a  stroke  of  good  luck.  But  then  nothing  was  lucky 
to  Mr.  Crawley.  Bob,  indeed,  who  had  done  very  well  at  school,  might 
do  well  at  Cambridge, — might  do  great  things  there.  But  Mr.  Crawley 
almost  have  preferred  that  the  boy  should  work  in  the  fieldSy 
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than  that  lie  should  he  educated  in  a  manner  so  manifestly  eleemosynary. 
And  then  his  clothes  I  How  was  he  to  be  provided  with  clothes  fit 
either  for  school  or  for  college?  But  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Crawley 
between  them  managed  this,  leaving  Mr.  Crawley  very  much  in  the 
dark,  as  Mrs.  Crawley  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  him.  Then  there 
was  a  younger  daughter,  Jane,  still  at  home,  who  passed  her  life 
between  her  mother's  work-table  and  her  father's  Greek,  mending  linen 
and  learning  to  scan  iambics, — ^for  Mr.  Crawley  in  his  early  days  had 
been  a  ripe  scholar. 

And  now  there  had  come  upon  them  all  this  terribly- crushing 
disaster.  That  poor  Mr.  Crawley  had  gradually  got  himself  into  a 
mess  of  debt  at  Silverbridge,  from  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  extri- 
cate himself,  was  generally  known  by  all  the  world  both  of  Silverbridge 
and  Hogglestock.  To  a  great  many  it  was  known  that  Dean  Arabin 
had  paid  money  for  him,  very  much  contrary  to  his  own  consent,  and 
that  he  had  quarrelled,  or  attempted  to  quarrel,  with  the  dean  in 
consequence, — had  so  attempted,  although  the  money  had  in  part 
passed  iiirough  his  own  hands.  There  had  been  one  creditor,  Fletcher, 
the  butcher  of  Silverbridge,  who  had  of  late  been  specially  hard  upon 
poor  Crawley.  This  man,  who  had  not  been  without  good  nature  in  his 
dealings,  had  heard  stories  of  the  dean's  good-will  and  such  like,  and 
had  loudly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  perpetual  curate  of  Hoggle- 
stock would  show  a  higher  pride  in  allowing  himself  to  be  indebted 
to  a  rich  brother  clcrg}Tnan,  than  in  remaining  under  thrall  to  a 
butcher.  And  thus  a  rumour  had  grown  up.  And  then  the  butcher 
Lad  WTitt<)n  repeated  letters  to  the  bishop, — to  Bishop  Proudie  of  Bar- 
chester,  who  had  at  first  caused  his  chaplain  to  answer  them,  and  had 
told  Mr.  Crawley  somc\vhat  roundly  what  was  his  opinion  of  a  clerg}'- 
inan  who  cat  meat  and  did  not  pay  for  it.  But  nothing  that  the  bishop 
could  say  or  do  enabled  Mv.  Crawley  to  pay  the  butcher.  It  was  veiy 
grievous  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Crawley  to  receive  these  letters  from 
such  a  man  as  Bishop  Proudie  ;  but  the  letters  camo,  and  made  fester- 
ing wounds,  but  then  there  was  an  end  of  them.  And  at  last  there  had 
come  forth  from  the  butcher's  shop  a  threat  that  if  the  money  were  not 
paid  by  a  certain  date,  printed  bills  should  bo  posted  about  the  county. 
All  who  heai'd  of  this  in  Silverbridge  were  very  angiyv/ith  Mr.  Fletcher, 
for  no  one  there  had  ever  known  a  tradesman  to  take  such  a  step 
before  ;  but  Fletcher  swore  that  he  would  persevere,  and  defended 
himself  by  showing  that  six  or  seven  months  since,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Crawley  had  been  paying  money  in  Silverbridge,  but  had  paid 
none  to  him, — to  him  who  had  been  not  only  his  earliest,  but  his  most 
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3ilr.  FkicbiET  t>  Mr.  W^ksr. '-  %zA  Lr  piid  trelre  po;z::sii  isx  \a  Green, 
&sd  EereitUK^  p<:;-=i.^is  to  Grcr-^TT.  :1c  Idkkfr."  Is  wss  tfud  eerenteen 
pooiids  to  Grob^TT,  tL£  L&kfr.  fir  &:':z-,  viudi  lude  the  Imtclier  bo 

fiTf^Wdf^rrr^f^^  \r.  =— h^  <^^  r^*'^  rj-yr-rr-Ar^  ?-Tn  aM  tfvA,    "And  he 

paid  znozi^-T  to  H^,  &L:i  to  Mrs.  H-:Ii.  nA  to  m  dfol  sore ;  bat  be  never 
casjfc  usAi  ET  rLoT>.  If  he  La»i  €Teii  si:  -wn  Ii=i=;e-£.  I  voold  z^t  hare  said 
£o  iLUcb  ftl^^ui  ::.*'  Ai;  i  iLc:;  a  ^^  before  the  diic  r^r^fd,  Mrs.  Crawley 
bad  cone  to  S-vcrtri-ire,  a::i  Lid  p^i  the  lyncher  trcisSv  pounds  in 
four  fire-poTiiii  noies.   S3  fir  Flcicber  ;he  trtcLer  had  Icen  scccessinL 

Soir*  fix  TT^ks  a5*cr  :il«,  inpirr  brg:in  to  l«e  riafe  as  to  a  certain 
cbc-qne  for  ts-eitj  pjaL-ls  dmra  bj  Lr:rd  Luiton  ca  his  bankers  in 
I^iidon,  which  cheque  had  been  lost  earij  in  the  sprfr^  by  Mr.  Soames, 
I»rd  Loft/Lii's  TT.riTt  cf  bTisin^ss  in  Barsetshire,  t.5e£ihor  with  a  pocket- 
)xiok  in  which  it  ha>i  be'i-n  folded.  This  pooket-book  Soames  bad 
believed  hims^rlf  to  have  left  at  Mr.  Crawlej's  bouse,  and  bad  gone  so 
f^fy  eren  at  th^;  time  of  the  loss,  as  to  express  his  abs'^lute  conyiction 
th^t  he  hx^d  so  left  ::.  He  was  in  the  baLit  of  psjirg  a  rcnicbarge 
Xfi  ifr.  Crawlej  en  behalf  of  L:>rd  Lnfton.  amonstirj  to  twenty  pounds 
fo^y  fcL::iIri7»,  ev^rr  half-vcir.  Lord  Lofton  he!d  the  lar«re  tithes  of 
}f'>^;/!:-.V>ck,  ai:l  paid  ar.:.:Tr»;T  a  sun  of  forty  pounds  eight  shillings 
t/i  the  iiucnriibent.  TLLs  amooi^t  was,  as  a  rule,  remitted  punctually 
by  Mr.  ^f'diLf^s  through  the  post.  On  the  occasion  now  spoken  of,  be 
1j^  LsA  rtjz^j:  tkhs/jH  foT  visiting  Hogglestook,  and  had  paid  the  money 
jf'^ry/naljv  to  3Ir.  Crawley.  Of  so  much  there  was  no  doubt.  But 
he  k^d  paid  it  by  a  che'jue  drawn  by  himself  on  his  own  bankers  at 
liarch'rst/.r,  and  that  cheqiie  had  been  cashed  in  the  ordioary  way  on 
th';  no  it  Kioninf?.  On  returning  to  bis  own  house  in  Barchester 
he  had  uA'i'ii*A  his  pocket-book,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Crawley  to 
ix:ake  iiiquiiy.  There  had  been  no  money  in  it,  beyond  the  cheque 
«lnn»Tj  by  Lord  Lofton  (or  twenty  ponnis.  Mr.  Crawley  had  answered 
XiiiH  let*/;r  by  another,  saying  that  no  pocket-book  had  been  found  in 
his  Loriie.     All  thiii  had  happened  in  March. 

In  Oc't<^l>^;r,  Mrrf,  Crawley  paid  the  twenty  pounds  to  Fletcher,  Iho 
but/;her,  and  in  November  Lord  Lafton's  cheque  was  traced  back 
throri^di  the  iJardiehter  bank  to  Mr.  Crawlev's  hands.  A  brickmaker  of 
llo'/'/]*:  Knd,  rnnch  favoured  bv^Ir.  Crawlev,  had  asked  for  chan<::e  over 
the  c^fUuUiT  of  this  barchester  bank, — not,  as  will  be  understood,  the  bank 
on  v.'hich  the  cheque  was  drawn — and  had  received  it.  The  acconmioda- 
tkj^iiMpfiO  refused  to  the  man  at  first,  but  when  he  presented  the 
^  ^ieeond  day,  bearing  Mr.  Crawley's  name  on  the  back  of  it, 
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iogetherwiUi  a  note  from  Mr.  Crawley  himself,  the  money  had  been  given 
for  it ;  and  the  identical  notes  so  paid  had  been  given  to  Fletcher,  the 
butcher,  on  the  next  day  by  Mrs.  Crawley.  When  inquiry  was  made, 
Mr.  Crawley  stated  that  the  cheque  had  been  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Soamcs, 
on  behalf  of  the  rentcharge  due  to  him  by  Lord  Lufton.  But  the  error 
of  this  statement  was  at  once  made  manifest.  There  was  the  cheque, 
signed  by  Mr.  Soames  himself,  for  the  exact  amoimt, — ^twenty  pounds 
four  shillings.  As  he  himself  declared,  he  had  never  in  his  life  paid 
nioney  on  behalf  of  Lord  Lufton  by  a  cheque  drawn  by  his  lordship. 
Thfi  cheque  given  by  Lord  Lufton,  and  which  had  been  lost,  had  been 
a  private  matter  between  them.  His  lordship  had  simply  wanted 
change  in  his  pocket,  and  his  agent  had  given  it  to  him.  Mr.  Crawley 
^^  speedily  shown  to  be  altogether  wrong  in  the  statement  made  to 
account  for  possession  of  the  cheque. 

Then  he  became  very  moody  and  would  say  nothing  further.     But 
his  wife,  who  had  known  nothing  of  his  first  statement  when  made,  came 
forward  and  declared  that  she  believed  the  cheque  for  twenty  pounds 
to  be  a  part  of  a  present  given  by  Dean  Arabin  to  her  husband  in 
•April  last.     There  had  been,  she  said,  great  heartburnings  about  this 
gift,  and  she  had  hardly  dared  to  speak  to  her  husband  on  the  subject. 
An  execution  had  been  threatened  in  the  house  by  Grobury,  the  baker, 
of  which  the  dean  had  heard.     Then  there  had  been  some  scenes  at 
the  deanery  between  her  husband  and  the  dean  and   Mrs.  Arabin, 
as  to  which  she   had   subsequently  heard   much  from  Mrs.  Arabin. 
ilrs.  Arabin  had  told  her  that  money  had  been  given,  —  and  at  last 
taken.     Indeed,  so  much  had  been  very  apparent,  as  bills  had  been 
paid  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty  poimds.     When  the  threat  mado 
bj  the  butcher  had  reached  her  husband's  cars,  the  cfTect  upon  him 
Lid  been  very  grievous.     All  this  was  the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Crawley 
to  Mr.  Walker,  the  law}-cr,  ^Yhen  he  was  pushing  his  inquiries.     She, 
poor  woman,  at  any  rate  told  all  that  she  knew,    ller  husband  had  told 
her  one  morning,  Vvhcn  the  butcher's  threat  was  weighing  heavily  on 
Lis  mind,  speaking  to  her  in  such  a  humour  that  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  cross- question  him,  that  ho  had  still  money  left,  though  it  was 
money  which  he  had  hoped  that  ho  would  not  be  driven  to  use  ;  and  ho 
had  given  her  the  four  five-pound  notes,  and  had  told  her  to  go  to 
Silverbridge  and  satisfy  the  man  who  was  so  eager  for  his  money.    She 
had  done  so,  and  had  felt  no  doubt  that  the  money  so  forthcoming  had 
been  given  by  the  dean.     That  was  the  stoiy  as  told  by  Mrs.  Crawley. 
But  how  could  she  explain  her  husband's   statement  as  to   the 
cheque,  which  had  been  shown  to  bo  altogether  false  ?     All  this  passed 
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between  Mr.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  the  lawyer  was  very 
gentle  with  her.  In  the  first  stagey  of  the  inquiry  he  had  simply 
desired  to  learn  the  trath,  and  place  the  clergyman  aboYO  suspicion. 
Latterly,  being  bound  as  he  was  to  follow  the  matter  up  officially,  he 
would  not  have  seen  Mrs.  Crawley,  had  ho  been  able  to  escape  that 
lady's  importunity.  **Mr.  Walker,"  she  had  said,  at  last,  "you  do 
not  know  my  husband.  No  one  knows  him  but  I.  It  is  hard  to  haye 
to  tell  you  of  all  our  troubles."  "  K  I  can  lessen  them,  trust  me  that 
I  will  do  so,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  No  one,  I  think,  can  lessen  them  in 
this  world,"  said  the  lady.  "  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  my  husband  often 
knows  not  what  ho  says.  When  he  declared  that  the  money  had  been 
paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Soames,  most  certainly  he  thought  so.  There  are 
times  when  in  his  misery  ho  knows  not  what  he  says, — ^when  he  forgets 
everything." 

Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Walker  had  not  suspected  Mr.  Crawley  of 
anything  dishonest,  nor  did  he  suspect  him  as  yet.  The  poor  man  had 
probably  received  the  money  from  the  dean,  and  had  told  the  lie  about 
it,  not  choosing  to  own  that  he  had  taken  money  from  his  rich  friend, 
and  thinking  that  there  would  bo  no  further  inquiry.  He  had  been  veiy 
foolish,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Mr.  Soames  was  by  no  means 
so  good-natured  in  his  belief.  **  How  should  my  pocket-book  have  got 
into  Dean  Arabin*s  hands  ? "  said  Mr.  Soames,  almost  triumphantly. 
"  And  then  I  felt  sure  at  the  time  that  I  had  left  it  at  Crawley's 
house  I " 

Mr.  Walker  wrote  a  letter  to  the  dean,  who  at  that  moment  was  in 
Florence,  on  his  way  to  Home,  from  whence  he  was  going  on  to  the 
Holy  Land.  There  came  back  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arabin,  saying  that  on 
the  17th  of  March  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Crawley  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds, 
and  that  the  payment  had  been  made  with  five  Bank  of  England  notes 
of  ton  pounds  each,  which  had  been  handed  by  him  to  his  friend  in  tho 
library  at  the  deanery.  The  letter  was  very  short,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  described  as  having  been  almost  curt.  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  anxiety 
to  do  the  best  he  could  for  Mr.  Crawley,  had  simply  asked  a  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  between  the  two  gentlemen,  saying 
that  no  doubt  the  dean's  answer  would  clear  up  a  little  mystery  which 
existed  at  present  respecting  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds.  Tho  dean 
in  answer  simply  stated  the  fact  as  it  has  been  given  above ;  but  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Crawley  begging  to  know  what  was  in  truth  this  new 
difficulty,  and  offijring  any  assistance  in  his  power.  He  explained  all 
tho  circumstances  of  the  money,  as  ho  remembered  them.  The  sum 
vanoed  had  certainly  consisted  of  fifty  pounds,  and  there  had  certainly 
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been  five  Bank  of  England  notes.  He  had  pnt  the  notes  into  an  enve- 
lope, which  he  had  not  closedi  hut  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Crawley,  and 
had  placed  this  envelope  in  his  friend's  hands.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Arahin  would  have  written,  hut  that  she  was  in  Paris  with  her  son. 
Mrs.  Arahin  was  to  remain  in  Paris  during  his  ahscnce  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  meet  him  in  Italy  on  his  return.  As  she  was  so  much 
nearer  at  hand,  the  dean  expressed  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Crawley  would 
apply  to  her  if  there  was  any  trouble. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Walker  was  conclusive  as  to  the  dean's  money. 
Mr.  Crawley  had  not  received  Lord  Lufton's  cheque  from  the  dean. 
Then  whence  had  he  received  it  ?  The  poor  wife  was  left  by  the 
lawyer  to  obtain  further  information  from  her  husband.  Ah,  who  can 
tell  how  terrible  were  the  scenes  between  that  poor  pair  of  wretches,  as 
the  wife  endeavoured  to  learn  the  truth  from  her  miserable,  half- 
maddened  husband  I  That  her  husband  had  been  honest  throughout, 
she  had  not  any  shadow  of  doubt.  She  did  not  doubt  that  to  her  at 
least  he  endeavoured  to  tell  the  truth,  as  far  as  his  poor  racked 
imperfect  memory  would  allow  him  to  remember  what  was  true  and 
what  was  not  true.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  husband  declared 
that  he  still  believed  that  the  money  had  come  to  him  from  the  dean. 
He  had  kept  it  by  him,  not  wishing  to  use  it  if  ho  could  help  it.  Ho 
had  forgotten  it, — so  ho  said  at  times, — having  understood  from  Arahin 
that  he  was  to  have  fifty  pounds,  and  having  received  more.  If  it  had 
not  como  to  him  from  the  dean,  then  it  had  been  sent  to  bim  by  the 
Piince  of  Evil  for  his  utter  undoing ;  and  there  were  times  in  which  ho 
seemed  to  think  that  such  had  been  tho  manner  in  which  tho  fatal 
cheque  had  reached  him.  In  all  that  he  said  ho  was  terribly  confused, 
contradictor}',  unintclligiblo, — spcalung  almost  as  a  madman  might 
speak, — ending  always  by  declaring  that  the  cruelty  of  tho  world  had 
been  too  much  for  him,  that  the  ^yaters  were  meeting  over  his  head, 
and  praying  for  God's  mercy  to  remove  him  from  tho  world.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  his  poor  wife  in  these  days  had  a  burden  on  her 
shoulders  that  was  more  than  enough  to  crush  any  woman. 

She  at  last  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Walker  that  she  could  not  account 
for  tho  twenty  pounds.  She  herself  would  write  again  to  tho  dean 
about  it,  but  she  hardly  hoped  for  any  further  assistance  there.  **  Tho 
dean's  answer  is  very  plain,"  said  Mr.  Walker.  **Ho  says  that  ho 
gavo  ^It.  Crawley  five  ten-pound  notes,  and  those  five  notes  wo  havo 
traced  to  ^Ir.  Crawley's  hands."  Then  Mrs.  Crawley  could  sajr  nothing 
further  beyond  making  protestations  of  lior  husband's  innocence. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BY  HEAVENS  HE  HAD  BETTER  NOT  I 

I  MUST  ask  tho  reader  to  make  the  acqnaintance  of  Major  Grantly 
of  Cosby  Lodge,  before  be  is  introduced  to  the  fianiily  of  Mr.  Crawley, 
at  their  parsonage  in  Hogglestock.  It  has  been  said  that  Major 
Grantly  had  thrown  a  favourable  eye  on  Grace  Crawley, — ^by  which 
report  occasion  was  given  to  all  men  and  women  in  those  parts  to  hint 
that  the  Crawleys,  with  all  their  piety  and  humility,  were  very  cunning, 
and  th^t  one  of  the  Grantlys  was, — to  say  the  least  of  it, — ^very  soft, 
admitted  as  it  was  throughout  the  county  of  Barsetshire,  that  there  was 
no  family  therein  more  widely  awake  to  the  afiairs  generally  of  this 
world  and  the  next  combined,  than  the  family  of  which  Archdeacon 
Grantly  was  the  respected  head  and  patriarch.  Mrs.  Walker,  the  most 
good-natured  woman  in  Silverbridge,  had  acknowledged  to  her  daughter 
that  she  could  not  understand  it, — ^that  she  could  not  see  anything  at 
all  in  Grace  Crawley.  Mr.  Walker  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
expressed  a  confident  belief  that  Major  Grantly  had  not  a  shilling  of  his 
own  beyond  his  half-pay  and  his  late  wife's  fortune,  which  was  only  six 
thousand  pounds.  Others,  who  were  ill-natured,  had  declared  that 
Grace  Crawley  was  little  better  than  a  beggar,  and  that  she  could  not 
possibly  have  acquired  the  manners  of  a  gentlewoman.  Fletcher  the 
butcher  had  wondered  whether  the  major  would  pay  his  future  father- 
in-law's  debts  ;  and  Dr.  Tempest,  the  old  rector  of  Silverbridge,  whoso 
four  daughters  were  all  as  yet  unmarried,  had  turned  up  his  old  nose, 
and  had  hinted  that  half-pay  majors  did  not  get  caught  in  marriage 
so  easily  as  that. 

Such  and  such  like  had  been  tho  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  men 
and  women  in  Silverbridge.  But  the  matter  had  been  discussed  further 
afield  than  at  Silverbridge,  and  had  been  allowed  to  intrude  itself  as  a 
most  unwelcome  subject  into  the  family  conclave  of  the  archdeacon's 
rectory.  To  those  who  have  not  as  yet  learned  the  fact  from  the  public 
character  and  well- appreciated  reputation  of  the  man,  let  it  be  known 
that  Archdeacon  Grantly  was  at  this  time,  as  he  had  been  for  many 
years  previously.  Archdeacon  of  Barchester  and  Rector  of  Plumstead 
Episcopi.  A  rich  and  prosperous  man  he  had  ever  been, — though  he 
also  had  had  his  sore  troubles,  as  we  all  have, — his  having  arisen  chiefly 
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from  want  of  that  higher  eccleBiastical  promotion  which  his  soul  had 
coveted,  and  for  which  the  whole  tenonr  of  his  life  had  especially  fitted 
him.  Now,  in  his  green  old  age,  he  had  ceased  to  covet,  hut  had  not 
ceased  to  repine*  He  had  ceased  to  covet  aught  for  himself,  hut  still 
coveted  much  for  his  children ;  and  for  him  such  a  marriage  as  this 
which  was  now  suggested  for  his  son  was  encompassed  almost  with  the 
bitterness  of  death.  '*  I  think  it  would  kill  me,''  he  had  said  to  his 
wife ;  **  by  heavens,  I  think  it  would  be  my  death ! " 

A  daughter  of  the  archdeacon  had  made  a  splendid  matrimonial 
alliance, — so  splendid  that  its  history  was  at  the  time  known  to  all  the 
aristocracy  of  the  county,  and  had  not  been  altogether  forgotten  by  any 
of  those  who  keep  themselves  well  instructed  in  the  details  of  the 
peerage.  Griselda  Grantly  had  married  Lord  Dumbcllo,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hartletop, — than  whom  no  English  nobleman  was 
more  puissant,  if  broad  acres,  many  castles,  high  title,  and  stars  and 
ribbons  are  any  signs  of  puissance, — and  she  was  now,  herself.  Mar- 
chioness of  Hartletop,  with  a  little  Lord  Dumbello  of  her  own.  The 
daughter's  visits  to  the  parsonage  of  her  father  were  of  necessity  rare, 
such  necessity  having  come  firom  her  own  altered  sphere  of  life.  A 
Marchioness  of  Hartletop  has  special  duties  which  will  hardly  permit 
her  to  devote  herself  frequently  to  the  humdrum  society  of  a  clerical 
father  and  mother.  That  it  would  be  so,  father  and  mother  had  under- 
stood when  they  sent  the  fortunate  girl  forth  to  a  higher  world.  But, 
now  and  again,  since  her  august  marriage,  she  had  laid  her  coroneted 
Lead  upon  one  of  the  old  rectory  pillows  for  a  night  or  so,  and  on  such 
occasions  all  the  Plumstcadians  had  been  loud  in  praise  of  her  con- 
descension. Now  it  happened  that  when  this  second  and  more  aggra- 
vated blast  of  the  evil  wind  reached  the  rectory, — the  renewed  waft  of 
the  tidings  as  to  Major  Grantly's  infatuation  regarding  Miss  Grace 
Crawley,  which,  on  its  renewal,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  something  of 
confirmation, — it  chanced,  I  say,  that  at  that  moment  Griselda,  Mar- 
chioness of  Hartletop,  was  gracing  the  paternal  mansion.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  father  was  not  slow  to  invoke  such  a  daughter's 
counsel,  and  such  a  sister's  aid. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  mother  would  have  been  equally  quick 
to  ask  her  daughter's  advice,  had  she  been  left  in  the  matter  entirely 
t<)  her  own  propensities.  Mrs.  Grantly  had  ever  loved  her  daughter 
dearly,  and  had  been  very  proud  of  that  great  success  in  Ufo  which 
Griselda  had  achieved ;  but  in  late  years,  tho  child  had  become,  as 
a  woman,  separate  from  the  mother,  and  there  had  arisen,  not  unna- 
turally, a  break  of  that  close  confidence  which  in  early  years  had 
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existed  between  them.  Griselda,  Marchioness  of  Hartletop,  was  more 
than  ever  a  daughter  to  the  archdeacon,  even  thoogh  he  might  never 
see  her.  Nothing  conld  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  such  a  progeny, — 
nothing,  even  though  there  had  been  actual  estrangement  between 
them.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Grantly.  (hiselda  had  done  very 
well,  and  Mrs.  Grantly  had  rejoiced ;  but  she  had  lost  her  child.  Now 
the  major,  who  had  done  well  also,  though  in  a  much  lesser  degree,  was 
still  her  child,  moving  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  with  her,  still  depen- 
dent in  a  great  degree  upon  his  father's  bounty,  a  neighbour  in  the 
county,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  parsonage,  and  a  visitor  who  could  bo 
received  without  any  of  that  trouble  which  attended  the  nnfrequent 
comings  of  Griselda,  the  marchioness,  to  the  home  of  her  youth.  And 
for  this  reason  Mrs.  Grantly,  terribly  put  out  as  she  was  at  the  idea 
of  a  marriage  between  her  son  and  one  standing  so  poorly  in  the 
world's  esteem  as  Grace  Crawley,  would  not  have  brought  forward  the 
matter  before  her  daughter,  had  she  been  left  to  her  own  desires.  A 
marchioness  in  one's  family  is  a  tower  of  strength,  no  doubt ;  but  thero 
are  counsellors  so  strong  that  we  do  not  wish  to  trust  them,  lest  in 
tha  trusting  we  ourselves  be  overwhelmed  by  their  strength.  Now 
Mrs.  Ghrantly  was  by  no  means  willing  to  throw  her  influence  into  the 
hands  of  her  titled  daughter. 

But  the  titled  daughter  was  consulted  and  gave  her  advice.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  present  visit  to  Plumstead  she  had  consented  to  lay  her 
head  for  two  nights  on  the  parsonage  pillows,  and  on  the  second  evening 
her  brother  the  major  was  to  come  over  from  Cosby  Lodge  to  meet 
her.     Before  his  coming  the  afiair  of  Grace  Crawley  was  discussed. 

**  It  would  break  my  heart,  Griselda,"  said  the  archdeacon,  piteously 
— "  and  your  mother's." 

**  Thero  is  nothing  against  the  girl's  character,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly, 
"  and  the  father  and  mother  are  gentlefolks  by  birth ;  but  such  a  mar- 
riage for  Henry  would  be  very  unseemly." 

"  To  make  it  worse,  there  is  this  terrible  story  about  him,"  said  the 
archdeacon. 

'*  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

**  I  can't  say.  Thero  is  no  knowing.  They  told  me  to-day  in  Bar- 
chester  that  Soames  is  pressing  the  case  against  him." 

"  Who  is  Soames,  papa  ?  "  asked  the  marchioness. 

"  He  is  Lord  Lufton's  man  of  business,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  Lord  Lufton's  man  of  business !  "  There  was  something 
of  a  sneer  in  the  tone  of  the  lady's  voice  as  she  mentioned  Lord 
Lufton's  name. 
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"  I  am  told,*'  continaed  the  archdeacon,  "  that  Soames  declares  the 
eheqne  was  taken  from  a  pocket-book  which  lie  left  by  accident  in 
Crawley's  house." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  archdeacon,  that  yon  think  that  Mr. 
Crawley — ^a  clergyman — stole  it  1 "  said  Mrs.  Grantiy. 

"  I  don't  say  anything  of  the  kind,  my  dear.  But  supposing  Mr. 
Crawley  to  be  as  honest  as  the  sun,  you  wouldn't  wish  Henry  to  many 
his  daughter." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  mother.  **  It  would  be  on  unfitting  mar- 
riage.   The  poor  girl  has  had  no  advantages." 

"He  is  not  able  even  to  pay  his  baker's  bill.  I  always  thought 
Arabin  was  veiy  wrong  to  place  such  a  man  in  such  a  parish  as  Hogglo- 
stock.  Of  course  the  family  could  not  live  there."  The  Arabin  hero 
spoken  of  was  Dr.  Arabin,  dean  of  Barchester.  The  dean  and  the 
archdeacon  had  married  sisters,  and  there  was  much  intimacy  between 
the  families. 

"  After  all  it  is  only  a  rumour  as  yet,"  said  Mrs.  (jrantly. 

"  Fothergill  told  me  only  yesterday,  that  ho  sees  her  almost  every 
day,"  said  the  father.  "  What  are  we  to  do,  Griselda  ?  You  know 
how  headstrong  Henry  is."  The  marchioness  sat  quite  still ;  looking 
at  the  fire,  and  made  no  immediate  answer  to  this  address. 

**  There  is  nothing  for  it,  but  that  you  should  toll  him  what  you 
think,"  said  the  mother. 

"  K  his  sister  were  to  spoak  to  him,  it  might  do  much,"  said  the 
Archdeacon.  To  this  Mrs.  Grantiy  said  nothing ;  but  Mrs.  Grantly's 
daughter  understood  very  well  that  her  mother's  confidence  in  her  was 
not  equal  to  her  father's.  Lady  Hartletop  said  nothing,  but  still  sat, 
with  impassive  face,  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire.  **  I  think  that  if  you 
were  to  speak  to  him,  Griselda,  and  tell  him  that  ho  would  disgrace  his 
fiinily,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  go  on  with  such  a  marriage,"  said  the 
father.    "  He  would  feel,  connected  as  he  is  with  Lord  Hartletop " 

**  I  don't  think  ho  would  feel  anything  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Grantiy. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Lady  Hartletop. 

**  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  feel  it,"  said  the  father.  They  were  all 
Ellen t,  and  sat  looking  at  the  fire. 

**  I  suppose,  papa,  you  allow  Henry  an  income,"  said  Lady  Hartle- 
top, after  a  while. 

*'  Lideed  I  do, — eight  hundred  a  year." 

"  Then  I  think  I  should  tell  him  that  that  must  depend  upon  his 
conduct.  Mamma,  if  you  won't  mind  ringing  the  bell,  I  will  send  for 
Cecile,  and  go  upstairs  and  dress."   Then  the  marchioness  went  upstairs 
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to  dress,  and  in  about  on  bonr  the  major  arrived  in  his  dog-cari.  Ho 
also  was  allowed  to  go  upstairs  to  dress  before  anything  was  said  to  him 
about  his  great  offence. 

"  Griselda  is  right,"  said  the  archdeacon,  speaking  to  his  wife  out 
.  of  his  dressing-room.  **  She  always  was  right.  I  never  knew  a  young 
woman  with  more  sense  than  Griselda." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  any  event  you  would  stop 
Henry's  income  ?  "  Mrs.  Grantly  also  was  dressing,  and  made  reply 
out  of  her  bedroom. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know.  As  a  father  I  would  do  anything 
to  prevent  such  a  marriage  as  that." 

**  But  if  he  did  marry  her  in  spite  of  the  threat  ?  And  he  would  if 
he  had  once  said  so." 

'*Is  a  father's  word,  then,  to  go  for  nothing;  and  a  father  who  allows 
his  son  eight  hundred  a  year?  If  he  told  the  girl  that  he  would  be 
ruined  she  couldn't  hold  him  to  it." 

"My  dear,  they'd  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  would  give  way 
after  three  months." 

**  But  why  should  I  give  way  ?    Good  heavens 1 " 

"  Of  course  you'd  give  way,  and  of  course  we  should  have  the  young 
woman  here,  and  of  course  we  should  make  the  best  of  it." 

The  idea  of  having  Grace  Crawley  as  a  daughter  at  the  Plumstead 
Rectory  was  too  much  for  the  archdeacon,  and  he  resented  it  by 
additional  vehemence  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  a  nearer  personal 
approach  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  All  unaccoutred  as  he  was,  ho 
stood  in  the  doorway  between  the  two  rooms,  and  thence  fulminated  at 
his  wife  his  assurances  that  he  would  never  aUow  himself  to  be  immersed 
in  such  a  depth  of  humility  as  that  she  had  suggested.  '*I  can  tell  you 
this,  then,  that  if  ever  she  comes  here,  I  shall  take  care  to  be  away.  I 
win  never  receive  her  here.     You  can  do  as  you  please." 

'*  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  do.  K  I  could  do  as  I  pleased,  I 
would  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  want  to  encourage  him.  A  child  about 
sixteen  years  of  age !  " 

**  I  am  told  she  is  nineteen." 

"  What  does  it  matter  if  she  was  fifty-nine  ?  Think  of  what  her 
bringing  up  has  been.  Think  what  it  would  be  to  have  all  the  Crawleys 
in  our  house  for  ever,  and  all  their  debts,  and  all  their  disgrace  I  '* 

**  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  disgraced." 

**  You'll  see.  The  whole  county  has  heard  of  the  affair  of  this 
twenty  pounds.    Look  at  that  dear  gh:l  upstaii^,  who  has  been  such  a 
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eomfoH  to  ns.    Do  yon  tliink  it  would  be  fit  that  she  and  hof  husband 
should  meet  snch  a  one  as  Grace  Crawloy  at  our  table  ?  " 

"I  dtm'i  think  it  would  do  them  a  bit  of  harm/*  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 
''Bat  there  would  be  no  chance  of  that,  seeing  that  Griselda's  husband 
nerer  comes  to  us." 

"  He  was  here  the  year  before  last." 
"  And  I  never  was  so  tired  of  a  man  in  all  my  life." 
"  Then  you  prefer  the  Orawleys,  I  suppose.     This  is  what  you  get 
from  Eleanor's  teaching."     Eleanor  was  the   dean*s  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Gnudtly's  younger  sister.      "  It  has  always  been  a  sorrow  to  mo  that 
I  ever  brought  Arabin  into  the  diocese." 

"  I  never  asked  you  to  bring  him,  archdeacon.  But  nobody  was  so 
glad  as  you  when  ho  proposed  to  Eleanor." 

"  Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this,  I  shall  tell  Henry  to- 
night that  if  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself  with  this  girl,  he  must  not  look 
to  mo  any  longer  for  an  income.  He  has  about  six  hundred  a  year  of 
his  own,  and  if  he  chooses  to  throw  himself  away,  he  had  better  go  and 
lire  in  the  south  of  France,  or  in  Canada,  or  where  he  pleases.  He 
Ehan't  come  here." 

**  I  hope  he  won't  marry  the  girl,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  He  had  better  not.     By  heavens,  he  had  better  not !  " 

"  But  if  he  does,  you'll  be  the  first  to  forgive  him." 

On  hearing  this  the  archdeacon  slammed  the  door,  and  retired  to 

his  washing  apparatus.     At  the  present  moment  ho  was  very  angry  with 

Lis  wife,  but  then  ho  was  so  accustomed  to  such  anger,  and  was  so  well 

aware  that  it  in  tnith  meant  nothing,  that  it  did  not  make  him  unhappy. 

The  archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Grantly  had  now  been  man  and  wife  for  more 

than  a  quarter  of  a  centur}%  and  had  never  in  truth  quarrelled.     Ho 

had  the  most  profound  respect  for  her  judgment,  and  the  most  implicit 

reliance  on  her  conduct.      She  had  never  yet  offended  him,  or  caused 

him  to  repent  the  hour  in  which  he  had  made  her  Mrs.  Grantly.     But 

fihe  had  come  to  understand  that  she  might  use  a  woman's  privilege 

with  her  tongue  ;  and  she  used  it, — not  altogether  to  his  comfort.     On 

the  present  occasion  he  was  the  more  annoyed  because  he  felt  that  she 

might  be  right.     **  It  would  be  a  positive  disgrace,  and  I  never  would 

see  him  again,"  he  said  to  himself.    And  yet  as  he  said  it,  he  Imew  that 

he  would  not  have  the  strength  of  character  to  carry  him  thi-ough  a 

prolonged  quan-el  with  his  son.      **  I  never  would  see  her, — never, 

never!  "  he  said  to  himself.     *'  And  then  such  an  opening  as  he  might 

Lave  at  his  sister's  house." 

Major  Grantly  had  been  a  successful  man  in  life, — with  the  one 
I.  o 
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exception  of  having  lost  the  mother  of  his  child  within  a  twelyemonih 
.of  his  marriage  and  within  a  few  hours  of  that  child's  birth.  H^  had 
served  in  India  as  a  very  young  man,  and  had  been  decorated  with  the 
Victoria  Gross.  Then  he  had  married  a  lady  with  some  money,  and 
had  left  the  active  service  of  the  army,  with  the  concurring  advice  of 
his  own  family  and  that  of  his  wife.  He  had  taken  a  small  place  in 
his  father's  county,  but  the  wife  for  whose  comfort  he  had  taken  it  had 
died  before  she  was  permitted  to  see  it.  Nevertheless  he  had  gone  to 
reside  therci  hunting  a  good  deal  and  £irming  a  little,  making  himgAlf 
popular  in  the  district,  and  keeping  up  the  good  name  of  Qnuitlj  in  a 
successful  way,  till — alas, — ^it  had  seemed  good  to  him  to  throw  those 
favouring  eyes  on  poor  Grace  Crawley.  His  wife  had  now  been  dead 
just  two  years,  and  as  he  was  still  under  thirty,  no  one  could  deny  it 
would  be  right  that  he  should  marry  again.  No  one  did  deny  it.  His 
father  had  hinted  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  had  generously  whispered' 
that  if  some  little  increase  to  the  major's  present  income  were  needed, 
he  might  possibly  be  able  to  do  something.  <<  What  is  the  good  of 
keeping  it  ?  "  the  archdeacon  had  said  in  liberal  after-dinner  warmth ; 
"  I  only  want  it  for  your  brother  and  yourself.**  The  brother  was  a 
clergyman. 

And  the  major's  mother  had  strongly  advised  him  to  marry  again 
without  loss  of  time.  **  My  dear  Henry,"  she  had  said,  **  youTl 
never  be  younger,  and  youth  does  go  for  something.  As  for  dear  little 
Edith,  being  a  girl,  she  is  almost  no  impediment.  Do  you  know  those 
two  girls  at  Chaldicotes  ?  " 

"  What,  Mrs.  Thome's  nieces  ?  " 

<*  No  ;  they  are  not  her  nieces  but  her  cousins.  Emily  Dunstable 
is  very  handsome  ; — and  as  for  money ! " 

"  But  what  about  birth,  mother  ?  " 

"  One  can't  have  everything,  my  dear." 

'*As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  like  to  have  everything  or 
nothing,"  the  major  had  said  laughing.  Now  for  him  to  think  of 
Grace  Crawley  after  that, — of  Grace  Crawley  who  had  no  money,  and 
no  particular  birth,  and  not  even  beauty  itself, — so  at  least  Mrs.  Grantlj 
said, — ^who  had  not  even  enjoyed  the  ordinary  education  of  a  lady,  was 
too  bad.  Nothing  had  been  wanting  to  Emily  Dimstable's  education, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  she  would  have  at  least  twenty  thousand 
pounds  on  the  day  of  her  marriage. 

The  disappointment  to  the  mother  would  be  the  more  sore  because 
she  had  gone  to  work  upon  her  little  scheme  with  reference  to  Miss 
Emily  Dunstable,  and  had  at  first,  as  she  thought,  seen  her  way  to 
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sateess, — to  success  in  spito  of  the  disparaging  words  which  her  son  had 

Broken  to  her.     Mrs.  Thome's  house  at  Chaldicotes, — or  Dr.  Thome's 

house  as  it  should,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  called,  for  Dr.  Thomo 

IBS  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Thome, — ^was  in  these  days  the  pleasantest 

honse  in  Barsetshire.    No  one  saw  so  much  company  as  the  Thomes, 

or  Bpent  so  much  money  in  so  pleasant  a  way.      The  great  county 

£unilic8,  the  Pallisers  and  the  De   Courcys,   the  Luftons   and  tho 

Gxeshiuns,  were  no  doubt  grander,  and  some  of  them  were  perhaps 

licher  than  the  Chaldicote  Thomes, — as  they  wore  called  to  distinguish 

them  from  the  Thomes  of  Ullathome ;  but  none  of  these  people  were  so 

{feasant  in  their  ways,  so  free  in  their  hospitality,  or  so  easy  in  their 

modes  of  living,  as  the  doctor  and  his  wife.     When  first  Chaldicotes,  a 

reiy  old  country  seat,  had  by  the  chances  of  war  fallen  into  their  hands 

and  been  nowly  furnished,  and  newly  decorated,  and  newly  gardened, 

and  newly  greenhoused  and  hot- watered  by  them,  many  of  tho  county 

people  had  turned  up  their  noses  at  them.     Dear  old  Lady  Lufton  had 

done  so,  and  had  been  greatly  grieved, — saying  nothing,  however,  of  her 

grief,  when  her  son  and  daughter-in-law  had  broken  away  from  her,  and 

sabmitted  themselves  to  the  blandishments  of  the  doctor's  wife.     And 

the  Grantlys  had  stood  aloof,  partly  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  their 

dear  and  intimate  old  friend  Miss  Monica  Thome  of  Ullathome,  a  lady 

of  the  very  old  school,  who,  though  good  as  gold  and  kind  as  charity, 

conld  not  enduro  that  an  interloping  Mrs.  Thomo,  who  never  had  a 

grandfather,  should  come  to  honom*  and  glory  in  tho  county,  simply 

k-cause  of  her  riches.    Miss  Monica  Thorne  stood  out,  but  Mrs.  Grantly 

^Yc  way,   and  having  once  given  way  found  that  Dr.  Thomo,  and 

Mrs.  Thome,  and  Emily  Dunstable,  and  Chaldicote  IIouso  together, 

were  very  charming.     And  the  major  had  been  once  there  with  her, 

and  had  made  himself  very  pleasant,  and  there  had  certainly  been 

some  htlle  passage  of  incipient  love  between  him  and  Miss  Dunstable, 

as  to  which  Mrs.  Thome,  who  managed  cvcrj^thing,  seemed  to  be  well 

pleased.     This  had  been  after  the  first  mention  made  by  Mrs.  Grantly 

to  her  son  of  Emily  Dunstable's  name,  but  before  she  had  heard  any 

iiiintest  whispers  of  his  fancy  for  Grace  Crawley ;  and  she  had  therefore 

been  justified  in  hoping, — almost  in  expecting,  that  Emily  Dunstable 

wotdd  bo  her  daughter-in-law,  and  was  therefore  the  more  aggrieved 

when  this  terrible  Crawley  peril  first  opened  itself  before  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  m. 

TUE  ARCUDEACON'S  THREAT. 

The  dinner-party  at  the  rectory  comprised  none  but  the  Grantly 
family.  The  marchioness  had  written  to  say  that  she  preferred  to 
have  it  so.  The  father  had  suggested  that  the  Thomes  of  Ullathome, 
yery  old  friends,  might  be  asked,  and  the  Greshams  from  Boxall  Hill, 
and  had  even  promised  to  endeavour  to  get  old  Lady  Lufton  over  to 
the  rectory.  Lady  Lufton  having  in  former  years  been  Griselda's  warm 
friend.  But  Lady  Hartletop  had  preferred  to  see  her  dear  father  and 
mother  in  privacy.  Her  brother  Henry  she  would  be  glad  to  meet,  and 
hoped  to  make  some  arrangement  with  him  for  a  short  visit  to  Hartle- 
bury,  her  husband's  place  in  Shropshire, — as  to  which  latter  hint,  it 
may,  however,  be  at  once  said,  that  nothing  further  was  spoken  after 
the  Crawley  alliance  had  been  suggested.  And  there  had  been  a  very 
Boro  point  mooted  by  the  daughter  in  a  request  made  by  her  to  her 
father  that  she  might  not  be  called  upon  to  meet  her  grandfather,  her 
mother's  father,  Mr.  Harding,  a  clergyman  of  Barchester,  who  was  now 
stricken  in  years. — "  Papa  would  not  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly, 
**  but  I  think, — ^I  do  think "     Then  she  stopped  herself. 

"  Your  father  has  odd  ways  sometimes,  my  dear.  You  know  how 
fond  I  am  of  having  him  here  myself." 

"  It  does  not  signify,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly.  "  Do  not  let  us  say 
anything  more  about  it.  Of  course  we  cannot  have  everything.  I  ani 
told  the  child  does  her  duty  in  her  sphere  of  life,  and  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  contented."  Then  Mrs.  Grantly  went  up  to  her  own  room, 
and  there  she  cried.  Nothing  was  said  to  the  major  on  the  unpleasant 
subject  of  the  Crawleys  before  dinner.  He  met  his  sister  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  was  allowed  to  kiss  her  noble  cheek.  "  I  hope  Edith  is  well, 
Henry,"  said  the  sister.  "  Quite  well ;  and  Httle  Dumbello  is  the  same, 
I  hope  ?  "  "  Thank  you,  yes  ;  quite  well."  Then  there  seemed  to  bo 
nothing  more  to  be  said  between  the  two.  The  major  never  made 
inquiries  after  the  august  family,  or  would  allow  it  to  appear  that  he  was 
conscious  of  being  shone  upon  by  the  wife  of  a  marquis.  Any  adulation 
which  Griselda  received  of  that  kind  came  from  her  father,  and,  there- 
fore,  unconsciously  she  had  learned  to  think  that  her  father  was  better 
br94  than  the  other  members  of  her  fEunily,  and  more  fitted  by  natoi^ 
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to  move  in  that  sacred  circle  to  which  she  herself  had  been  exalted. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  dinner,  which  was  but  a  dull  affair. 
Mrs.  Grantly  strove  to  carry  on  the  family  party  exactly  as  it  would 
have  been  carried  on  had  her  daughter  married  the  son  of  some  neigh- 
bouring squire ;  but  she  herself  was  conscious  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  struggle  produced  failure.  The  rector's  servants 
treated  the  daughter  of  the  house  with  special  awe,  and  the  marchioness 
herself  moved,  and  spoke,  and  ate,  and  drank  with  a  cold  magnificence, 
which  I  think  had  become  a  second  nature  with  her,  but  which  was 
not  on  that  account  the  less  oppressive.  Even  the  archdeacon,  who 
enjoyed  something  in  that  which  was  so  disagreeable  to  his  wife,  felt  a 
relief  when  he  was  left  alone  after  dinner  with  his  son.  He  felt  relieved 
as  his  son  got  up  to  open  the  door  for  his  mother  and  sister,  but  was 
aware  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  before  him  a  most  difficult  and 
possibly  a  most  disastrous  task.  His  dear  son  Henry  was  not  a  man  to 
be  talked  smoothly  out  of,  or  into,  any  propriety.  Ho  had  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  having  hitherto  been  a  successful  man,  who  in  youth  had 
Mien  into  few  youthful  troubles, — ^who  had  never  justified  his  father  in 
using  stem  parental  authority, — ^was  not  now  inclined  to  bend  his 
neck.  "  Henry,"  said  the  archdeacon,  **  what  are  you  drinking  ? 
That's  '84  port,  but  it's  not  just  what  it  should  be.  Shall  I  send  for 
another  bottle  ?  "  . 

"  It  will  do  for  me,  sir.     I  shall  only  take  a  glass." 

"I  shall  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  claret.  But  you  young 
fellows  have  become  so  desperately  temperate." 

*'  We  take  our  wine  at  dinner,  sir." 

**  By-the-by,  how  well  Griselda  is  lookiug." 

"  Yes,  she  is.  It's  always  easy  for  women  to  look  w^U  when  they'ro 
rich."  How  would  Grace  Crawley  look,  then,  who  was  poor  as  poverty 
itself,  and  who  Inould  remain  poor,  if  his  son  was  fool  enough  to  many 
her?  That  was  the  train  of  thought  which  ran  through  the  arch- 
deacon's mind.  **  I  do  not  think  much  of  riches,"  said  he,  *'but  it 
is  always  well  that  a  gentleman's  wife  or  a  gentleman's  daughter 
Bhould  have  a  sufficiency  to  maintain  her  position  in  life." 

"  You  may  say  the  same,  sir,  of  everybody's  wife  and  eveiybody's 
daughter." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Henr}'." 

**  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  do,  sir." 

'*  Perhaps  I  had  better  speak  out  at  once.  A  rumour  has  reached 
yonr  mother  and  me,  which  we  don't  believe  for  a  moment,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  makes  us  unhappy  even  as  a  report.    They  say  that  there 
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is  a  young  woman  living  in  Silverbridge  to  whom  yoa  are  beeoming 
attached.'* 

**  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  become  attached  to  a  jouqg 
woman  in  Silvorbridge  ? — though  I  hope  any  young  woman  to  whom 
I  may  become  attached  will  be  worthy  at  any  rate  of  being  called  a 
young  lady." 

**  I  hope  so,  Henry  ;  I  hope  so.  I  do  hope  so." 
"  So  much  I  will  promise,  sir ;  but  I  will  promise  nothing  more.*' 
The  archdeacon  looked  across  into  his  son's  face,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  His  son's  voice  and  his  son's  eyes  seemed  to  tell  him  two 
things.  They  seemed  to  tell  him,  fii'stly,  that  the  rumour  about  Grace 
Crawley  was  true ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  major  was  resolved  not  to  be 
talked  out  of  his  folly.  **  But  you  are  not  engaged  to  any  one,  are 
you  ?"  said  the  archdeacon.  The  son  did  not  at  first  make  any  answer, 
and  then  the  father  repeated  the  question.  **  Considering  our  mutual 
positions,  Henry,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me  if  you  are  engaged." 

**1  sm  not  engaged.  Had  I  become  so,  I  should  have  taken  the 
first  opportunity  of  telling  either  you  or  my  mother." 

**  Thank  God.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  speak  out  more  plainly. 
The  young  woman  whose  name  I  have  heard  is  daughter  to  that 
Mr.  Crawley  who  is  perpetual  curate  at  Hogglestock.  I  knew  that  there 
could  be  nothing  in  it." 

**  But  there  is  something  in  it,  sir." 

**  What  is  there  in  it  ?  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  Henry.  What 
is  it  you  mean?" 

"It  is  rather  hard  to  bo  cross- questioned  in  this  way  on  such  a 
subject.  When  you  express  yom*sclf  as  thankful  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  rumour,  I  am  forced  to  stop  you,  as  otherwise  it  is  possible  that 
hereafter  you  may  say  that  I  have  deceived  you." 

**  But  you  don't  moan  to  marry  her  ?  "  • 

**  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  pledge  myself  not  to  do  so." 
**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Henry,  that  you  are  in  love  with  Miss 
Crawley  ?  "  Then  there  was  another  pause,  during  which  the  archdeacon 
sat  looking  for  an  answer ;  but  the  major  said  never  a  word.  *^  Am  I  to 
suppose  that  you  intend  to  lower  yourself  by  marrying  a  young  woman 
who  cannot  possibly  have  enjoyed  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  lady's  edu- 
cation ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  imprudence  of  the  thing ;  nothing  of  her 
own  want  of  fortune ;  nothing  of  your  having  to  maintain  a  whole  family 
steeped  in  poverty ;  nothing  of  the  debts  and  character  of  the  father, 
upon  whom,  as  I  understand,  at  this  moment  there  rests  a  very  grave 
suspicion  of— of— of— what  I'm  afraid  1  must  call  downright  theft," 
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"Downright  theft,  certainly,  if  he  wore  guilty." 
''I  say  nothing  of  all  that;  but  looking  at  the  young  woman 
herself " 

"  Ske  is  simply  the  best  educated  girl  whom  it  has  eycr  been  my 
hi  io  meet." 

"Henry,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  be  honest  with  me.** 

"I  am  honest  with  you." 

'^Bo  you  mean  to  ask  this  girl  to  marry  you  ?  '* 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me  that  question,  sir.** 

"  I  have  a  right  at  any  rate  to  tell  you  this,  that  if  you  so  far 
disgrace  yourself  and  me,  I  shall  consider  myself  bound  to  withdraw 
torn  you  all  the  sanction  which  would  bo  conveyed  by  my — my — 
my  continued  assistance." 

"  Do  you  intend  me  to  understand  that  you  will  stop  my  income  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  should.'* 

**  Then,  sir,  I  think  you  would  behave  to  me  most  cruelly.  You 
advised  me  to  give  up  my  profession." 

**  Not  in  order  that  you  might  marry  Grace  Crawley.'* 

**  I  claim  the  privilege  of  a  man  of  my  age  to  do  as  I  please  in 
such  a  matter  as  marriage.  Miss  Crawley  is  a  lady.  Her  father  is  a 
clergyman,  as  is  mine.  Her  father's  oldest  friend  is  my  imcle.  There 
k  nothing  on  earth  against  her  except  her  poverty.  I  do  not  think  I 
erer  heard  of  such  cruelty  on  a  father's  part." 

*'  Very  well,  Henry.'* 

*'  I  have  endcaToured  to  do  my  duty  by  you,  sir,  always  ;  and  by 
my  mother.  You  can  treat  mo  in  this  way,  if  you  please,  but  it  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  my  conduct.  You  can  stop  my  allowance 
to-morrow,  if  you  like  it.  I  had  not  as  yet  made  up  my  mind  to  make 
an  offer  to  Miss  Crawley,  but  I  shall  now  do  so  to-morrow  morning." 

This  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  the  archdeacon  was  extremely 
tmhappy.  Ho  was  by  no  moans  at  hcai-t  a  cruel  man.  Ho  loved  his 
children  dearly.  If  this  disagreeable  maniago  wero  to  take  place,  he 
would  doubtless  do  exactly  as  his  wifo  had  predicted.  Ho  would  not 
stop  his  son's  income  for  a  single  quarter;  and,  though  ho  went  on 
telling  himself  that  ho  would  stop  it,  he  know  in  his  own  heart  that  any 
such  severity  was  beyond  his  povfer.  He  was  a  generous  man  in  money 
matters, — having  a  dislike  for  poverty  which  was  not  generous, — and  for 
his  own  sake  could  not  have  endured  to  seo  a  son  of  his  in  want.  But 
be  was  terribly  anxious  to  exercise  the  power  which  the  use  of  the 
threat  might  give  him.  "  Henry,"  ho  said,  **  you  are  treating  mo 
badly,  very  badly.     My  anxiety  has  always  been  for  the  welfare  of  my 
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children.  Do  you  think  that  Miss  Crawley  would  be  a  fitting  sister-in- 
law  for  that  dear  girl  upstairs  ?  '* 

"  Certainly  I  do,  or  for  any  other  dear  girl  in  the  world  ;  excepting 
that  Griselda,  who  is  not  clevor,  would  hardly  be  able  to  appreciate 
Miss  Crawlev,  who  is  clever." 

**  Griselda  not  clever  I  Good  heavens ! "  Then  there  was  another 
pause,  and  as  the  major  said  nothing,  the  father  continued  his  entreaties. 
**  Pmy,  pray  think  of  what  my  wishes  are,  and  your  mother's. '  You 
are  not  committed  as  yet.  Pray  think  of  us  while  there  is  time.  I 
would  rather  double  your  income  if  I  saw  you  -marry  any  one  that  wo 
could  name  here.'* 

**  I  have  enough  as  it  is,  if  I  may  only  be  allowed  to  know  that  it 
will  not  be  capriciously  withdrawn."  The  archdeacon  filled  his  glass 
unconsciously,  and  sipped  his  wme,  while  he  thought  what  further  he 
might  say.  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  that  he  should  say  nothing 
fui*ther  at  the  present  moment.  The  major,  however,  was  indiscreet, 
and  pushed  the  question.  <*  May  I  understand,  sir,  that  your  threat  is 
withdrawn,  and  that  my  income  is  secure  ?" 

"  What,  if  you  marry  this  girl  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir ;  will  my  income  be  continued  to  mo  if  I  marry  Miss 
Crawley  ?  " 

"No,  it  will  not."  Then  the  father  got  up  hastily,  pushed  the 
decanter  back  angrily  from  his  hand,  and  without  saying  another  word 
walked  away  into  the  drawing-room.  That  evening  at  the  rectory  was 
very  gloomy.  The  archdeacon  now  and  again  said  a  word  or  two  to 
his  daughter,  and  his  daughter  answered  him  in  monosyllables.  The 
major  sat  apart  moodily,  and  spoke  to  no  one.  Mrs.  Grantly,  under- 
standing well  what  had  passed,  knew  that  nothing  could  be  done  at 
the  present  moment  to  restore  family  comfort ;  so  she  sat  by  the  fire 
and  knitted.     Exactly  at  ten  they  all  went  to  bed. 

"  Dear  Henry,"  said  the  mother  to  her  son  the  next  morning ; 
"  think  much  of  yourself,  and  of  your  child,  and  of  us,  before  you  take 
any  great  step  in  life." 

"I  will,  mother,"  said  he.  Then  he  went  out  and  put  on  his 
wrapper,  and  got  into  his  dog-cart,  and  drove  himself  ofi"  to  SUverbridge. 
He  had  not  spoken  to  his  father  since  they  were  in  the  dining-room  on 
the  previous  evening.  When  he  started,  the  marchioness  had  not  yet 
come  downstairs ;  but  at  eleven  she  breakfasted,  and  at  twelve  she 
also  was  taken  away.  Poor  Mrs.  Grantly  had  not  had  much  comfort 
&om  her  children's  visits. 
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RS.  CRAWLEY  had  walked 
from  Eogglestdck  to  SilTor- 
bridge  od  the  occasion  of 
her  visit  to  Mr.  Walker,  tho 
attorney,  and  Imd  been  kindly 
sent  back  by  that  gentlemim  in 
his  wife's  little  open  carriage. 
The  tidings  she  brought  home 
with  her  to  her  husband  were 
Tcry  grievous.  The  magistrates 
would  sit  on  the  next  Thursday, 
— it  was  then  Friday,— and 
Mr.  Crawley  had  better  appear 
before  tlicm  to  ansner  the 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Soames. 
Ho  would  bo  served  wiih  a 
summons,  which  he  could  obey 
of  his  own  accord.  There  had 
been  many  points  very  closely 
discussed  between  Walker  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  as  to  which  there 
had  been  great  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  words  wLicU  should  bo 
tender  enongb  in  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor  lady,  and  yet 
sbong  enough  to  convey  to  her  the  very  facts  as  they  stood,  Would 
Mr.  Crawley  come,  or  must  a  policeman  bo  sent  to  fetch  him  7  The 
magistrates  had  already  issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension.  Such 
in  truth  was  the  fact,  but  they  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Walker,  that  as 
there  was  no  rcasonahlo  gjound  for  anticipatiug  any  attempt  at  escape 
on  the  part  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  lawyer  might  use  what 
gentle  means  he  could  for  euBurinj;  the  clergyman's  attendance.  Could 
Mrs.  Crawley  undertake  to  say  that  he  would  appear  ?  Mrs.  Crawley 
did  undertake  cither  that  her  husband  should  appear  on  the  Thursday,  or 
else  that  she  would  send  oyer  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  and  declare 
her  inability  to  ensure  hu  appearance.    In  that  case  it  was  understood 
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the  policeman  most  come.  Then  Mr.  Walker  had  suggested  that 
Mr.  Crawley  had  better  employ  a  lawyer.  Upon  this  Mrs.  Crawley  had 
looked  beseechingly  up  into  Mr.  Walker's  face,  and  had  asked  him  to 
undertake  the  duty.  He  was  of  course  obliged  to  explain  that  he  was 
already  employed  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Soames  had  secured  his  ser- 
vices, and  though  he  was  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  the  fjEuooily,  he  could  not  abandon  the  duty  he  had 
undertaken.  He  named  another  attorney,  howeyer,  and  then  sent  the 
poor  woman  home  in  his  wife's  carriage.  "  I  fear  that  unfortunate 
man  is  guilty.  I  fear  he  is/'  Mr.  Walker  had  said  to  his  wife  within 
ten  minutes  of  the  departure  of  the  visitor. 

Mrs.  Crawley  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  driven  up  to  the  garden 
gate  before  her  own  house,  but  had  lefb  the  carriage  some  three  hundred 
yards  off  down  the  road,  and  from  thence  she  walked  home.  It  was  now 
quite  dark.  It  was  nearly  six  in  the  evening  on  a  wet  December  night, 
and  although  cloaks  and  shawls  had  been  supplied  to  her,  she  was  wet 
and  cold  when  she  reached  her  home.  But  at  such  a  moment,  anxious 
as  she  was  to  prevent  the  additional  evil  which  would  come  to  them  all 
from  iUness  to  herself,  she  could  not  pass  through  to  her  room  till  she 
had  spoken  to  her  husband.  He  was  sitting  in  the  one  sitting-room 
on  the  left  side  of  the  passage  as  the  house  was  entered,  and  with 
him  was  their  daughter  Jane,  a  girl  now  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room,  and  hardly  more  than  a  spark  of 
fire  showed  itself  in  the  grate.  The  father  was  sitting  on  one  side 
of  the  hearth,  in  an  old  arm-chair,  and  there  he  had  sat  for  the 
last  hour  without  speaking.  His  daughter  had  been  in  and  out  of 
the  room,  and  had  endeavoured  to  gain  his  attention  now  and  again 
by  a  word,  but  he  had  never  answered  her,  and  had  not  even  noticed 
her  presence.  At  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Crawley's  step  was  heard 
upon  the  gravel  which  led  to  the  door,  Jane  was  kneeling  before  the 
fire  with  a  hand  upon  her  father's  arm.  She  had  tried  to  get  her 
hand  into  his,  but  he  had  either  been  unaware  of  the  attempt,  or  had 
rejected  it. 

''Here  is  mamma,  at  last,"  said  Jane,  rising  to  her  feet  as  her 
mother  entered  the  house. 

**  Are  you  all  in  the  dark  ?  '*  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  striving  to  speak 
in  a  voice  that  should  not  be  sorrowful. 

.  '*  Yes,  mamma ;  we  are  in  the  dark.    Papa  is  here.    Oh,  mammai 
how  wet  you  are  !  '* 

*'  Yes,  dear.  It  is  raining.  Get  a  light  out  of  the  kitchen,  Jane, 
and  I  will  go  upstairs  in  two  minutes."    Then,  when  Jane  was  gone. 
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fte  wife  made  her  way  in  the  dark  over  to  her  husband's  side,  and 
ipoke  a  irord  to  him.  **J<mah"  she  said,  "will  you  not  speak 
lome?" 

"  What  should  I  spodc  about  9    Where  have  you  been  9  ** 

**  I  hare  been  to  Silyerbridge.    I  have  been  to  Mr.  Walker.    He, 
il  any  rate,  is  Teiy  kind." 

^  I  don't  want  his  kindness.  I  want  no  man's  kindness.  Mr.  Walker 
ii  tbe  attorney,  I  belieye.    Kind,  indeed  1 " 

'<  I  mean  considerate.    Josiah,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  in  this 
trouble.     We  have  had  others  as  heayy  before." 

"Bat  none  to  crash  me  as  this  will  crush  me.  Well ;  what  am  I 
io  do  ?  Am  I  to  go  to  prison — ^to-night  ?  "  At  this  moment  his 
dbii^ter  retnmed  with  a  candle,  and  the  mother  could  not  make  her 
answer  at  once.  It  was  a  wretched,  poverty-stricken  roem.  By  degrees 
the  carpet  had  disappeared,  which  had  been  laid  down  some  nine  or 
ten  years  since,  when  they  had  first  come  to  Hogglestock,  and  which 
even  then  had  not  been  new.  Now  nothing  but  a  poor  fragment  of  it 
remained  in  front  of  the  fire-place.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  there 
VIS  a  table  which  had  once  been  large ;  but  one  flap  of  it  was  gone 
•hogether,  and  the  other  flap  sloped  grievously  towards  the  floor,  the 
weakness  of  old  age  having  fEillen  into  its  legs.  There  were  two  or 
three  smaller  tables  about,  but  they  stood  propped  against  walls,  thence 
obhdning  a  security  which  their  own  strength  would  not  give  them. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  there  was  an  ancient  piece  of  fomiture, 
which  was  always  called  **  papa's  secretary,"  at  which  Mr.  Crawley 
customarily  sat  and  wrote  his  sermons,  and  did  all  work  that  was  done 
by  him  within  his  house.  The  man  who  had  made  it,  some  time  in 
the  last  century,  had  intended  it  to  be  a  locked  guardian  for  domestic 
documents,  and  the  receptacle  for  all  that  was  most  private  in  the 
house  of  some  paterfamilias.  But  beneath  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crawley 
it  always  stood  open  >  and  with  the  exception  of  the  small  space  at 
which  he  wrote,  was  covered  with  dog's-eared  books,  from  nearly  all  of 
which  the  covers  had  disappeared.  There  were  there  two  odd  volumes 
of  Euripides,  a  Greek  Testament,  an  Odyssey,  a  duodecimo  Pindar, 
and  a  miniature  Anacreon.  There  was  half  a  Horace, — the  two  first 
books  of  the  Odes  at  the  beginning,  and  the  De  Arte  Poetica  at  the  end 
having  disappeared.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  a  volume  of  Cicero,  and 
there  were  Caesar's  Commentaries,  in  two  volumes,  so  stoutly  boimd 
that  they  had  defied  the  combined  ill-asago  of  time  and  the  Crawley 
femily.  All  these  were  piled  upon  the  secretary,  with  many  others, — 
odd  volumes  of  sermons  and  the  like  ;  but  the  Greek  and  Latin  lay  at 
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the  top,  and  showed  signs  of  most  frequent  use.  There  was  one  arm- 
chair in  the  room, — a  Windsor-chair,  as  such  used  to  be  called,  made  soft 
by  an  old  cushion  in  the  back,  in  which  Mr.  Crawley  sat  when  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  in  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Crawley  when  he  was  absent. 
And  there  was  an  old  horsehair  sofa, — now  almost  denuded  of  its  horse- 
hair,— ^but  that,  like  the  tables,  required  the  assistance  of  a  friendly 
wall.  Then  there  was  half  a  dozen  of  other  chairs, — all  of  di£ferent 
sorts, — and  they  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room.  It  was  not  such 
a  room  as  one  would  wish  to  see  inhabited  by  a  beneficed  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  they  who  know  what  money  will  do 
and  what  it  will  not,  will  understand  how  easily  a  man  with  a  family, 
and  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year,  may  be  brought  to  the 
need  of  inhabiting  such  a  chamber.  When  it  is  remembered  that  three 
pounds  of  meai  a  day,  at  ninepence  a  pound,  will  cost  over  forty  pounds 
a  year,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it  may  be  so. 
Bread  for  such  a  family  must  cost  at  least  twenty-five  pounds.  Clothes 
for  five  persons,  of  whom  one  must  at  any  rate  wear  the  raiment  of  a 
gentleman,  can  hardly  be  found  for  less  than  ten  pounds  a  year  a  head. 
Then  there  remains  fifteen  pounds  for  tea,  sugar,  beer,  wages,  educa- 
tion, amusements,  and  the  like.  In  such  circumstances  a  gentleman 
can  hardly  pay  much  for  the  renewal  of  his  famiture  ! 

Mrs.  Crawley  could  not  answer  her  husband's  question  before  her 
daughter,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  another  excuse  for  again 
sending  her  out  of  the  room.  "Jane,  dear,"  she  said,  "bring  my 
things  down  to  the  kitchen  and  I  will  change  them  by  the  fire.  I  will 
be  there  in  two  minutes,  when  I  have  had  a  word  with  your  papa." 
The  girl  went  immediately  and  then  Mrs.  Crawley  answered  her  hus- 
band's question.  "No,  my  dear;  there  is  no  question  of  your  going 
to  prison.'* 

"  But  there  will  be." 

"  I  have  undertaken  that  you  shall  attend  before  the  magistrates  at 
Silverbridge  on  Thursday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock.     You  will  do  that  ?  " 

"  Do  it  I  You  mean,  I  suppose,  to  say  that  I  must  go  there.  Is 
anybody  to  come  and  fetch  me  ?  " 

"  Nobody  will  come.  Only  you  must  promise  that  you  will  be 
there.  I  have  promised  for  you.  You  will  go ;  will  you  not  ?  "  She 
stood  loaning  over  him,  half  embracing  him,  waiting  for  an  answer ; 
but  for  a  while  he  gave  none.  "  You  will  tell  mo  that  you  will  do  what 
I  have  undertaken  for  you,  Josiah  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  that  they  fetched  me.  I  think  that  I  will 
not  go  myself." 
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"  And  hare  policemen  come  for  you  into  the  parish !  Mr.  Walker 
)m  promised  that  he  will  send  over  his  phaeton.  He  sent  me  home  in 
it  to-day." 

"  I  want  nobody's  phaeton.  If  I  go  I  will  walk.  If  it  were  ten 
times  the  distance,  and  though  I  had  not  a  shoe  left  to  my  feet  I  would 
mlk.    If  I  go  there  at  all,  of  my  own  accord,  I  will  walk  there." 

"But  you  will  go?" 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  parish  ?  What  matters  it  who  sees  me 
DOW  f    I  cannot  be  degraded  worse  than^  am.     Everybody  knows  it." 

"  There  is  no  disgrace  without  guilt,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Eyeiybody  thinks  me  guilty.    I  see  it  in  their  eyes.    The  children 
know  of  it,  and  I  hear  their  whispers  in  the  school,  *  Mr.  Crawley  has 
taken  some  money.*    I  heard  the  girl  say  it  myself." 
What  matters  what  the  girl  says  ?  " 

And  yet  you  would  have  me  go  in  a  fine  carriage  to  Silverbridgc, 
as  though  to  a  wedding.  If  I  am  wanted  there  let  them  take  me  as 
ihey  would  another.     I  shall  be  here  for  them, — ^unless  I  am  dead." 

At  this  moment  Jane  reappeared,  pressing  her  mother  to  take  off 
het  wet  clothes,  and  Mrs.  Crawley  went  with  her  daughter  to  the 
kitdien.  The  one  red-armed  young  girl  who  was  their  only  servant 
vas  sent  away,  and  then  the  mother  and  child  discussed  how  best  they 
mi^t  prevail  with  the  head  of  the  family.  '*£ut,  mamma,  it  must 
come  right ;  must  it  not  ?  " 

**  I  trust  it  will.    I  think  it  will.    But  I  cannot  see  my  way  as  yet." 

"  Papa  cannot  have  done  anything  wrong." 

**  No,  my  dear ;  he  has  done  nothing  wrong.  He  has  made  great 
mistakes,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  people  understand  that  he  has  not 
iotentionally  spoken  untruths.  He  is  ever  thinking  of  other  things, 
about  the  school,  and  his  sermons,  and  he  does  not  remember." 

"  And  about  how  poor  we  are,  mamma." 

**  He  has  much  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  he  forgets  things  which 
dwell  in  the  memory  with  other  people.  He  said  that  he  had  got  this 
money  from  Mr.  Soames,  and  of  course  he  thought  that  it  was  so." 

**  And  where  did  he  get  it,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Ah, — I  wish  I  knew.  I  should  have  said  tjiat  I  had  seen  eveiy 
shilling  that  came  into  the  house ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  this  cheque, 
—whence  it  came." 

"  But  will  not  papa  tell  you  ?  " 

"  He  would  tell  me  if  he  knew.    He  thinks  it  came  from  the  dean." 

"  And  are  you  sure  it  did  not  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  quite  sure ;  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  anything.    The  deaa 
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told  me  he  would  give  him  fifty  poirnds,  and  ihe  fifty  pomidfl  eame.    I 
had  ihem  in  my  own  hands.    And  he  has  written  to  say  that  it  was  so," 

**  But  couldn't  this  be  part  of  the  fifty  pounds  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  no." 

'*  Then  where  did  papa  get  it  ?  Perhaps  he  picked  it  np,  and  has 
forgotten?" 

To  this  Mrs.  Crawley  made  no  reply.  The  idea  that  the  cheque 
had  been  fomid  by  her  husband, — had  been  picked  up  as  Jane  had  said, 
— ^had  occurred  also  to  Jane'G^other.  Mr.  Soames  was  confident  that 
he  had  dropped  the  pocket-book  at  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Crawley  had 
always  disliked  Mr.  Soames,  thinking  him  to  be  hard,  cruel,  and  vulgar. 
She  would  not  have  hesitated  to  believe  him  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  or 
even  of  direct  dishonesty,  if  by  so  believing  she  could  in  her  own  mind 
have  found  the  means  of  reconciling  her  husband's  possession  of  the 
cheque  with  absolute  truth  on  his  part.  But  she  could  not  do  so. 
Even  though  Soames  had,  with  devilish  premeditated  malice,  slipped 
the  cheque  into  her  husband's  pocket,  his  having  done  so  would  not 
account  for  her  husband's  having  used  the  cheque  when  he  found  it 
there.  She  was  driven  to  make  excuses  for  him  which,  valid  as  they 
might  be  with  herself,  could  not  be  valid  with  others.  He  had  said 
that  Mr.  Soames  had  paid  the  cheque  to  him.  That  was  clearly  a 
mistake.  He  had  said  that  the  cheque  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
dean.  That  was  clearly  another  mistake.  She  knew,  or  thought  she 
knew,  that  he,  being  such  as  he  was,  might  make  such  blunders  as 
these,  and  yet  be  true.  She  believed  that  such  statements  might  be 
blunders  and  not  fidsehoods, — so  convinced  was  she  that  her  husband's 
mind  would  not  act  at  all  times  as  do  the  minds  of  other  men.  But 
having  such  a  conviction  she  was  driven  to  believe  also  that  almost 
anything  might  be  possible.  Soames  may  have  been  right,  or  he  might 
have  dropped,  not  the  book,  but  the  cheque.  She  had  no  difficulty 
in  presuming  Soames  to  be  wrong  in  any  detail,  if  by  so  supposing 
she  could  make  the  exculpation  of  her  husband  easier  to  herself.  If 
villany  on  the  part  of  Soames  was  needful  to  her  theory,  Soames 
would  become  to  her  a  villain  at  once,^-of  the  blackest  dye.  SiGght 
it  -not.  be  possible  that  the  cheque  having  thus  fiEdlen  into  her  hus- 
band's hands,  he  had  come,  after  a  while,  to  think  that  it  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  his  friend,  the  dean  ?  And  if  it  were  so,  would  it  be 
possible  to  make  others  so  believe?  That  there  was  some  mistaka 
which  would  be  easily  explained  were  her  husband's  mind  lucid  at  all 
points,  but  which  she  could  not  explain  because  of  the  darkness  of  his 
mind,  she  was  thoroughly  convinced.    But  were  she  herself  to  put 
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forward  such  a  defence  on  her  husband's  part,  she  wonid  in  doing  so 

be  driven  to  say  that  he  was  a  lunatic, — ^that  he  was  incapable  of 

managing  the  afiairs  of  himself  or  his  family.     It  seemed  to  her  that 

she  would  be  compelled  to  have  him  proved  to  be  either  a  thief  or  a 

madman.     And  yet  she  knew  that  he  was  neither.    That  he  was  not  a 

thief  was  as  clear  to  her  as  tha  sun  at  noonday.      Could  she  have  lain 

on  the  man*s  bosom  for  twenty  years,  and  not  yet  have  learned  the 

seerets  of  the  heart  beneath  ?    The  whole  mind  of  the  man  was,  as  she 

told  herself,  within  her  grasp.      He  might  have  taken  the  twenty 

pounds ;  he  might  have  taken  it  and  spent  it,  though  it  was  not  his 

own ;  but  yet  he  was  no  thief.     Nor  was  he  a  madman.    No  man  more 

sane  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  his  Lord,  in  making  intelligible  to  the 

^norant  ihe  promises  of  his  Saviour,  ever  got  into  a  parish  pulpit,  or 

tanght  in  a  parish  school.      The  intellect  of  the  man  was  as  clear  as 

nmning  water  in  all  things  not  appertaining  to  his  daily  life  and  its 

difficulties.   He  could  be  logical  with  a  vengeance, — so  logical  as  to  cause 

infinite  trouble  to  his  wife,  who,  with  all  her  good  sense,  was  not  logical. 

And  he  had  Greek  at  his  fingers*  ends, — as  his  daughter  knew  very  well. 

And  even  to  this  day  he  would  sometimes  recite  to  them  English  poetry, 

lines  after  lines,  stanzas  upon  stanzas,  in  a  sweet  low  melancholy  voice, 

on  long  winter  evenings  when  occasionally  the  burden  of  his  troubles 

would  be  lighter  to  him  than  was  usual.   Books  in  Latin  and  in  French 

he  read  with  as  much  ease  as  in  English,  and  took  delight  in  such  as 

came  to  him,  when  he  would  condescend  to  accept  such  loans  from  the 

deanery.     And  there  was  at  times  a  lightness  of  heart  about  the  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  winter  he  had  translated  into  Greek  irregular 

verse  the  very  noble  ballad  of  Lord  Bateman,  maintaining  the  rhythm 

and  the  rhyme,  and  had  repeated  it  with  uncouth  glee  till  his  daughter 

knew  it  all  by  heart.     And  when  there  had  come  to  him  a  fivo-poimd 

note  firom  some  admiring  magazine  editor  as  the  price  of  the  same, — 

still  through  the  dean's  hands, — ^he  had  brightened  up  his  heart  and  had 

thought  for  an  hour  or  two  that  even  yet  the  world  would  smile  upon 

him.      His  wife  knew  well  that  he  was  not  mad ;   but  yet  she  knew 

that  there  were  dark  moments  with  him,  in  which  his  mind  was  so 

much  astray  that  he  could  not  justly  be  called  to  account  as  to  what  he 

might  remember  and  what  he  might  forget.     How  would  it  be  possible 

to  explain  all  this  to  a  judge  and  jury,  so  that  they  might  neither  say 

that  he  was  dishonest,  nor  yet  that  he  was  mad  ?    "  Perhaps  he  picked 

it  up,  and  had  forgotten,"  her  daughter  said  to  her.     Perhaps  it  was  so, 

but  she  might  not  as  yet  admit  as  much  even  to  her  child. 

"It  is  a  mystery,  dear,  as  yet,  which,  with  God's  aid,  will  bo 
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unrayelled.  Of  one  thing  we  at  least  may  be  sure ;  that  yonr  papa  has 
not  wilfallj  done  anything  wrong.*' 

**  Of  course  we  are  sure  of  that,  mamma.*' 

Mrs.  Crawley  had  many  troubles  during  the  next  four  or  five  days, 
of  which  the  worst,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  services  of  the  Sunday 
which  intervened  between  the  day  of  her  visit  to  Silverbridge,  and  the 
sitting  of  the  magistrates.  On  the  Saturday  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  prepare  his  sermons,  of  which  he  preached  two  on  every  Sunday, 
though  his  congregation  consisted  only  of  farmers,  brickmakers,  and 
agricultural  labourers,  who  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the 
second.  Mrs.  Crawley  proposed  to  send  over  to  Mr.  Bobarts,  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  for  the  loan  of  a  curate.  Mr.  Bobarts  was 
a  warm  friend  to  the  Crawleys,  and  in  such  an  emergency  would 
probably  have  come  himself;  but  Mr.  Crawley  would  not  hear  of  it. 
The  discussion  took  place  early  on  the  Saturday  morning,  before  it  was 
a^  yet  daylight,  for  the  poor  woman  was  thinking  day  and  night  of  her 
husband's  troubles,  and  it  had  this  good  effect,  that  immediately  after 
breakfEist  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  worked  at  his  task  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  all  else  in  the  world. 

And  on  the  Sunday  morning  he  went  into  his  school  before  the 
hour  of  the  church  service,  as  had  been  his  wont,  and  taught  there  as 
though  everything  with  him  was  as  usual.  Some  of  the  children  were 
absent,  having  heard  of  their  teacher's  tribulation,  and  having  been  told 
probably  that  he  would  remit  his  work ;  and  for  these  absent  ones  he 
sent  in  great  anger.  The  poor  bairns  came  creeping  in,  for  he  was  a 
man  who  by  his  manners  had  been  able  to  secure  their  obedience  in 
spite  of  his  poverty.  And  he  preached  to  the  people  of  his  parish  on 
that  Sunday,  as  he  had  always  preached ;  eagerly,  clearly,  with  an 
eloquence  fitted  for  the  hearts  of  such  an  audience.  No  one  would 
have  guessed  from  his  tones  and  gestures  and  appearance  on  that 
occasion,  that  there  was  aught  wrong  with  him, — unless  there  had 
been  there  some  observer  keen  enough  to  perceive  that  the  greater  care 
which  he  used,  and  the  special  eagerness  of  his  words,  denoted  a 
special  frame  of  mind. 

After  that,  after  those  church  services  were  over,  he  sank  again  and 
never  roused  himself  till  the  dreaded  day  had  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IT, 

Opdcion  in  Silverbridge,  at  Barchester,  and  throughout  the  county, 
was  very  much  divided  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Crawley.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Mrs.  Crawley's  visit  to  Silverbridge,  the  affair  had  not 
been  much  discussed.     To  give  Mr.  Soames  his  due,  he  had  been  by 
no  means  anxious  to  press  the  matter  against  the  clergyman ;  but  he 
had  been  forced  to  go  on  with  it.     While  the  first  cheque  was  missing, 
Lord  Luflon  had  sent  him  a  second  cheque  for  the  money,  and  the  loss 
had  thus  fiEdlen  upon  his  lordship.     The  cheque  had  of  course  boen 
traced,  and  inquiry  had  of  course  been  made  as  to  Mr.  Crawley's  pos- 
session of  it.     When  that  gentleman  declared  that  he  had  received  it 
from  Mr.  Soames,  Mr.  Soames  had  been  forced  to  contradict  and  to 
r^ent  such  an  assertion.     When  Mr.  Crawley  had  afterwards  said  that 
the  money  had  come  to  him  from  the  dean,  and  when  the  dean  had 
shown  that  this  also  was  untrue,  Mr.  Soames,  confident  as  he  was  that 
he  had  dropped  the  pocket-book  at  Mr.  Crawley's  house,  could  not  but 
continue  the  investigation.     He  had  done  so  with  as  much  silence  as 
the  nature  of  the  work  admitted.     But  by  the  day  of  the  magistrates' 
meeting  at  Silverbridge  the  subject  had  become  common  through  the 
county,  and  men's  minds  were  very  much  divided. 

All  Hogglestock  believed  their  parson  to  be  innocent ;  but  then  all 
Hogglestock  believed  him  to  be  mad.  At  Silverbridge  the  tradesmen 
with  whom  he  had  dealt,  and  to  whom  he  had  owed,  and  still  owed, 
money,  all  declared  him  to  be  innocent.  They  knew  something  of  the 
man  personally,  and  could  not  believe  him  to  be  a  thief.  All  the  ladies 
in  Silverbridge,  too,  were  sure  of  his  innocence.  It  was  to  them  im- 
possible that  such  a  man  should  have  stolen  twenty  pounds.  **  My 
dear,"  said  the  eldest  Miss  Prettyman  to  poor  Grace  Crawley,  **  in 
England,  where  the  laws  are  good,  no  gentleman  is  ever  made  out  to  be 
giiilty  when  he  is  innocent ;  and  your  papa,  of  course,  is  innocent. 
Therefore  you  should  not  trouble  yourself."  "  It  will  break  papa's 
heart,"  Grace  had  said,  and  she  did  trouble  herself.  But  the  gentlemen  in 
Silverbridge  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  believed  the  man  to  be  guilty, 
clergyman  and  gentleman  though  he  was.  Mr.  Walker,  who  among 
the  lights  in  Silverbridge  was  the  Icadmg  light,  would  not  speak  a  word 
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npon  the  subject  to  anybody ;  and  then  eveiybody,  who  was  anybody, 
knew  that  Mr.  Walker  was  convinced  of  the  man*s  guilt.  Had 
Mr.  Walker  belieyed  him  to  be  innocent,  his  tongue  would  have  been 
ready  enough.  John  Walker,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  his 
father*s  good  nature,  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Winthrop, 
Mr.  Walker's  partner,  shook  his  head.  People  did  not  think  much  of 
Mr.  Winthrop,  excepting  certain  unmarried  ladies ;  for  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  a  bachelor,  and  had  pleniy  of  money.  People  did  not  think  much 
of  Mr.  Winthrop ;  but  still  on  this  subject  he  might  know  something, 
and  when  he  shook  his  head  he  manifestly  intended  to  indicate  guilt. 
And  Dr.  Tempest,  the  rector  of  Silverbridge,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
his  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  incumbent  of  Hogglestock.  No  man 
reverences  a  clergyman,  as  a  clergyman,  so  slightly  as  a  brother  clergy- 
man. To  Dr.  Tempest  it  appeared  to  be  neither  very  strange  nor  very 
terrible  that  Mr.  Crawley  should  have  stolen  tweniy  pounds.  "  What 
is  a  man  to  do,**  he  said,  <*  when  he  sees  his  children  starving  ?  He 
should  not  have  married  on  such  a  preferment  as  that.*'  Mr.  Crawley 
had  married,  however,  long  before  he  got  the  living  of  Hogglestock. 

There  were  two  Lady  Luftons, — ^mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law, 
— ^who  at  this  time  were  living  together  at  Framley  Hall,  Lord  Luflon's 
3eat  in  the  county  of  Barset,  and  they  were  both  thoroughly  convinced 
of  Mr.  Crawley's  innocence.  The  elder  lady  had  lived  much  among 
clergymen,  and  could  hardly,  I  think,  by  any  means  have  been  brou^t 
to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  any  man  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
orders  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  had  also  known  Mr.  Crawley 
personally  for  some  years,  and  was  one  of  those  who  could  not  admit 
to  herself  that  any  one  was  vile  who  had  been  near  to  herself.  She 
believed  intensely  in  the  wickedness  of  the  outside  world,  of  the  world 
which  was  far  away  from  herself,  and  of  which  she  never  saw  anything; 
but  they  who  were  near  to  her,  and  who  had  even  become  dear  to  her,  or 
who  even  had  been  respected  by  her,  were  made,  as  it  were,  saints  in  her 
imagination.  They  were  brought  into  the  ioner  circle,  and  could  hardly 
be  expelled.  She  was  an  old  woman  who  thought  all  evil  of  those  she 
did  not  know,  and  all  good  of  those  whom  she  did  know ;  and  as  she 
did  know  Mr.  Crawley,  she  was  quite  sure  he  had  not  stolen  Mr.  Soames's 
twenty  pounds.  She  did  know  Mr.  Soames  also ;  and  thus  there  was 
a  mystery  for  the  unravelling  of  which  she  was  very  anxious.  And  the 
young  Lady  Luflon  was  equally  sure,  and  perhaps  with  better  reason 
for  such  certainty.  She  had,  in  truth,  known  more  of  Mr.  Crawley 
personally,  than  had  any  one  in  the  county,  unless  it  was  the  dean.  The 
younger  Lady  Lnfbon,  ihe  present  Lord  Lufton*s  wife,  had  sojourned  at 
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ooe  time  in  Mr.  Crawley's  honse,  amidst  the  Crawley  poverty,  liying  as 
they  IWed,  and  nursing  Mrs.  Crawley  through  an  illness  which  hud  well 
ni^  been  fatal  to  her;  and  the  younger  Lady  Lufton  belieyed  in 
Mr.  CrsMlejf — as  Mr.  Crawley  also  believed  in  her. 

*'It  is  quite  impossible,  my  dear/'  the  old  woman  said  to  her 
dan^ter-in-law. 

"  Qnite  impossible,  my  lady."  The  dowager  was  always  called 
'*  my  lady/'  both  by  her  own  daughter  and  by  her  son's  wife,  except  in 
the  p^^sence  of  their  children,  when  she  was  addressed  as  <' grand- 
mamma." **  Think  how  well  I  knew  him.  It's  no  use  talking  of 
evidence.    No  evidence  would  make  me  believe  it." 

*'  Nor  me ;  and  I  think  it  a  great  shame  that  such  a  report  should 
be  spread  about." 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Soames  could  not  help  himself  ?  "  said  the  younger 
lady,  who  was  not  herself  very  fond  of  Mr.  Soames. 

**  Ludovic  says  that  he  has  only  done  what  he  was  obliged  to  do." 
The  Ludovic  spoken  of  was  Lord  Lufton. 

This  took  place  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  evening  the  affair  was 
again  discussed  at  Framley  Hall.  Indeed,  for  some  days,  there  was 
hardly  any  other  subject  held  to  be  worthy  of  discussion  in  the  couniy. 
Mr.  Bobarts,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  brother  of  the 
younger  Lady  Lufton,  was  dining  at  the  hall  with  his  wife,  and 
the  three  ladies  had  together  expressed  their  perfect  conviction  of  the 
£aJseness  of  the  accusation.  But  when  Lord  Lufton  and  Mr.  Bobarts 
were  together  after  the  ladies  had  left  them  there  was  much  less  of  this 
certainty  expressed.  "  By  Jove,"  said  Lord  Lufton,  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  it.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  Soames  had  said 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  the  cheque  had  passed  without  remark." 

**  That  was  impossible.  When  the  banker  sent  to  Soames,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  matter  up." 

"  Of  course  he  was.  But  I'm  sorry  that  it  was  so.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  can't  conceive  how  the  cheque  got  into  Crawley's  hands." 

*'  I  imagine  that  it  had  been  lying  in  the  house,  and  that  Crawley 
had  come  to  think  that  it  was  his  own." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mark,"  said  Lord  Lufton,  *'  excuse  me  if  I  say  that 
that's  nonsense.  What  do  we  do  when  a  poor  man  has  come  to  think 
that  another  man's  property  is  his  own  ?  We  send  him  to  prison  for 
making  the  mistake." 

*'  I  hope  they  won't  send  Crawley  to  prison." 

"  I  hope  so  too  ;  but  what  is  a  jury  to  do  ?  " 

«<  You  think  it  will  go  to  a  jury,  then  ?  " 
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son  should  at  last  many  the  daughter  of  a  convicted  thief  I  How 
would  the  Proudies  rejoice  oyer  him, — the  Froudies  who  had  been 
crushed  to  the  ground  by  the  success  of  the  Hartiietop  alliance ;  and 
how  would  the  low-church  curates  who  swarmed  in  Barsetshire,  gather 
together  and  scream  in  delight  over  his  dismay  1  **  But  why  should  we 
say  that  he  is  guilty  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Qrantly. 

**  It  hardly  matters  as  &r  as  we  are  concerned,  whether  ihey  find 
him  guilty  or  not,"  said  the  archdeacon ;  *<  if  Henry  marries  that  girl 
my  heart  will  be  broken.'* 

But  perhaps  to  no  one  except  to  the  Crawleys  themselves  had  the 
matter  caused  so  much  terrible  anxiety  as  to  the  archdeacon*s  son.  He 
had  told  his  father  that  he  had  made  no  offer  of  marriage  to  Qrace 
Crawley,  and  he  had  told  the  truth.  But  there  are  perhaps  &w  men 
who  make  such  offers  in  direct  terms  without  having  already  said  and 
done  that  which  make  such  offers  simply  necessary  as  the  final  closing 
of  an  accepted  bargain.  It  was  so  at  any  rate  between  Major  Grantly 
and  Miss  Crawley,  and  M^jor  Grantly  acknowledged  to  himself  that  it 
was  so.  He  acknowledged  also  to  himself  that  as  regarded  Grace  her- 
self he  had  no  wish  to  go  back  from  his  implied  intentions.  Nothing 
that  either  his  father  or  mother  might  say  would  shake  him  in  that. 
But  could  it  be  his  duty  to  bind  himself  to  the  fiunily  of  a  convicted 
thief?  Could  it  be  right  that  he  Bhould  disgrace  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  his  sister  and  his  one  child  by  such  a  connection  ?  He 
had  a  man's  heart,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Crawleys  caused  him  no 
solicitude.    But  he  shrank  from  the  contamination  of  a  nrison. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GRACE    CRAWLEY. 

h  has  already  been  said  that  Grace  Crawley  was  at  this  time  living 
with  the  two  Miss  Prettjmans,  who  kept  a  girls*  school  at  Silverbridge* 
Two  more  benignant  ladies  than  the  Miss  Frettymans  never  presided 
€f^ret  each  an  establishment.    The  younger  was  &t,  and  fresh,  and  Mr, 
and  seemed  to  be  always  nmning  over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
The  other  was  very  thin  and  very  small,  and  somewhat  afflicted  with 
bad  health  ; — ^was  weak,  too,  in  the  eyes,  and  subject  to  racking  head- 
icbes,  BO  that  it  was  considered  generally  that  she  was  unable  to  take 
mueh  active  part  in  the  education  of  the  pupils.    But  it  was  considered 
as  generally  that  she  did  all  the  thinking,  that  she  knew  more  than  any 
other  woman  in  Barsetshire,  and  that  all  the  Prettyman  schemes  for 
education  emanated  from  her  mind.     It  was  said,  too,  by  those  who 
knew  ihem.  best,  that  her  sister's  good-nature  was  as  nothing  to  hers  ; 
that  she  was  the  most  charitable,  the  most  loving,  and  the  most  con- 
sdentions  of  schoolmistresses.     This  was  Miss  Annabella  Prettyman, 
the  elder ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  portion  of  her 
great  character  for  virtue  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  nobody 
ever   saw    her  out   of  her  own  house.      She  could  not  even  go  to 
church,  because  the  open  air  brought  on  neuralgia.     She  was  therefore 
perhaps  taken  to  be  magnificent,  partly  because  she  was  unknown. 
Miss   Anne   Prettyman,  the   younger,  went   about  frequently  to  tea- 
parties, — would  go,  indeed,  to  any  party  to  which  she  might  be  invited  ; 
and  was  known  to  have  a  pleasant  taste  for  pound-cake  and  sweet- 
meats.    Being  seen  bo  much  in  the  outer  world,  she  became  common, 
and  her  character  did  not  stand  so  high  as  did  that  of  her  sister. 
Some  people  were  ill-natured  enough  to  say  that  she  wanted  to  many 
Mr.  Winthrop  ;  but  of  what  maiden  lady  that  goes  out  into  the  world 
are  not  such  stories  told  ?   And  all  such  stories  in  Silverbridge  were  told 
with  special  reference  to  Mr.  "Winthrop. 

Mifis  Crawley,  at  present,  lived  with  the  Miss  Prctt}Tnan9,  and 
Msifited  them  in  the  school.  This  arrangement  had  been  going  on  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  since  the  time  in  which  Grace  would  have  left 
the  school  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  There  had  been  no  bargain 
oukde,  and  no  intention  that  Grace  should  stay.    She  had  been  invited 
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to  fill  the  place  of  an  absent  superintendent,  first  for  one  month,  then 
for  another,  and  then  for  two  more  months ;  and  when  the  assistant 
came  back,  the  Miss  Prettymans  thought  there  were  reasons  why  Grace 
should  be  asked  to  remain  a  httle  longer.  But  they  took  great  care  to 
let  the  fashionable  world  of  Silverbridge  know^  that  Grace  Crawley  was 
a  visitor  with  them,  and  not  a  teacher.  "  We  pay  her  no  salary,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,**  said  Miss  Anne  Prettyman  ;  a  statement,  how- 
ever, which  was  by  no  means  true,  for  during  those  four  months  the 
Tegular  stipend  had  been  paid  to  her ;  and  twice  since  then,  MisA  Anna- 
bella  Prettyman,  who  managed  all  the  money  matters,  had  called  Grace 
into  her  Httle  room,  and  had  made  a  little  speech,  and  had  put  a  little 
bit  of  paper  into  her  hand.  **  I  know  I  ought  not  to  take  it,**  Grace 
had  said  to  her  friend  Anne.  ''  If  I  was  not  here,  there  would  be  no 
one  in  my  place.'*  "  Nonsense,  my  dear,'*  Anne  Prettyman  had  said ; 
"it  is  the  greatest  comfort  to  us  in  the  world.  And  you  should  make 
yourself  nice,  you  know,  for  his  sake.  All  the  gentlemen  like  it." 
Then  Grace  had  been  very  angry,  and  had  sworn  that  she  would  give 
the  money  back  again.  Nevertheless,  I  think  she  did  make  herself  as 
nice  as  she  knew  how  to  do.  And  from  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  Miss  Prettymans  had  hitherto  quite  approved  of  Major  Crrantly's 
attentions. 

But  when  this  terrible  afiair  came  on  about  the  cheque  which  had 
been  lost  and  found  and  traced  to  Mr.  Crawley's  hands.  Miss  Anne 
Prettyman  said  nothing  further  to  Grace  Crawley  about  M(\jor  Grantly. 
It  was  not  that  she  thought  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  guilty,  but  she  knew 
enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware  that  suspicion  of  such  guilt  might 
compel  such  a  man  as  Major  Grantly  to  change  his  mind.  '*  If  he  had 
only  popped,"  Anne  said  to  her  sister,  "it  would  have  been  all  right. 
He  would  never  have  gone  back  from  his  word."  "  My  dear,*'  said 
Annabella,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  about  popping.  It  is  a  terrible 
word."     "  I  shouldn't,  to  any  one  except  you,**  said  Anno. 

There  had  come  to  Silverbridge  some  few  months  since,  on  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Walker,  a  young  lady  from  Allington,  in  the  neighbouring 
county,  between  whom  and  Grace  Crawley  there  had  grown  up  from 
circumstances  a  warm  friendship.  Grace  had  a  cousin  in  London, — a 
clerk  high  up  and  well-to-do  in  a  pubHc  office,  a  nephew  of  her  mother^s, 
— and  this  cousin  was,  and  for  years  had  been,  violently  smitten  in 
love  for  this  young  lady.  But  the  young  lady's  tale  had  been  sad,  and 
though  she  acknowledged  feelings  of  most  affectionate  friendship  for 
the  cousin,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  acknowledge  more.  Grace 
Crawley  had  met  the  young  lady  at  Silverbridge,  and  words  had  been 
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Fpoken  about  the  cousin ;  and  though  the  young  lady  from  Allington 
^ras  some  years  older  than  Grace,  there  had  grown  up  to  be  a  friendship, 
mi,  as  is  not  uncommon  between  young  ladies,  there  had  been  an 
agreement  that  they  would  correspond.  The  naine  of  the  lady  was 
Miss  Lily  Dale,  and  the  name  of  the  well-to-do  cousin  in  London  was 
Mr.  John  Eames. 

At  the  present  moment  Miss  Dale  was  at  home  with  her  mother  at 
Allington,  and  Grace  Crawley  in  her  terrible  sorrow  wrote  to  her  friend, 
pouring  out  her  whole  heart.  As  Grace's  letter  and  Miss  Dale's  answer 
will  assist  us  in  our  story,  I  will  venture  to  give  them  both. 

"  Dearest  Lilt,  "  Silverbridge, December,  186—. 

**  I  HABDLT  know  how  to  tell  you  what  has  happened,  it  is  so 
very  terrible.     But  perhaps  you  will  have  heard  it  already,  as  every- 
body is  talking  of  it  here.     It  has  got  into  the  newspapers,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  kept  secret.     Not  that  I  should  keep  anything  from 
you ;  only  this  is  so  very  dreadful  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  write  it. 
Somebody  says, — a  ]\Ir.  Soames,  I  beheve  it  is, — that  papa  has  taken 
some  money  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  tried.     Of  course,  papa  has  done  nothing 
wrong.     I  do  think  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  take  a 
penny  that  did  not  belong  to  him.     You  know  how  poor  he  is  ;  what 
a  life  he  has  had !     But  I  think  he  would  almost  sooner  see  mamma 
starving; — ^I  am  sure  ho  would  rather  be  starved  himself,  than  even 
borrow  a  shilling  which  he  could  not  pay.     To  suppose  that  ho  would 
take  money  "  (she  had  tried  to  write  the  word  **  steal,"  but  she  could 
not  bring  her  pen  to  fonn  the  letters)  **  is  monstrous.     But,  somehow, 
the  circumstances  have  been  made  to  look  bad  against  liim,  and  they 
say  that  he  must  come  over  hero  to  the  magistrates.     I  often  think 
that  of  all  men  in  the  world  papa  is  the  most  unfortunate.     Eveiything 
seems  to  go  against  bini,  and  yet  ho  is  so  good  !     Poor  mamma  has 
been  over  here,  and  she  is  distracted.     I  never  saw  her  so  wretched 
before.     She  had  been  to  your  fiicnd,  Mr.  AValkor,  and  came  to  me 
literwards  for  a  minute.     Mr.  Walker  has  got  something  to  do  with  it, 
ibough  mamma  says  she  thinlvs  he  is  quite  friendly  to  papa.     I  wonder 
whether  you  could  find  out,  through  Mr.  Walker,  what  he  thinks  about 
it.     Of  course,  mamma  knows  that  papa  has  done  nothiDg  ^^^:oug.;  but 
she  says  that  the  whole  thing  is  most  mysterious,  and  that  she  does  not 
know  how  to  account  for  the  money.     Papa,  you  Icnow,  is  not  like 
other  people.     He  forgets  things  ;   and  is  always  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking  of  his  great  misfortunes.     Poor  papa !     My  heart  bleeds  so 

II.  B 
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when  I  remember  all  hia  sorrows,  that  I  hato  myself  for  tbinln'Tig 
about  myself. 

"  When  mamma  left  me, — and  it  was  then  I  first  knew  that  papa 
would  really  have  to  be  tried, — ^I  went  to  Miss  Annabella,  and  told  her 
that  I  would  go  home.  She  asked  me  why,  and  I  said  I  would  not 
disgrace  her  house  by  staying  in  it.  She  got  up  and  took  me  in  her 
arms,  and  there  came  a  tear  out  of  both  her  dear  old  eyes,  and  she 
said  that  if  anything  evil  came  to  papa, — ^which  she  would  not  beUeve, 
as  she  knew  him  to  be  a  good  man, — there  should  be  a  home  in  her 
house  not  only  for  me,  but  for  manmia  and  Jane.  Isn't  she  a  wonderful 
woman  ?  When  I  think  of  her,  I  sometimes  think  that  she  must  be 
an  angel  already.  Then  she  became  very  serious, — ^for  just  before, 
through  her  tears,  she  had  tried  to  smile, — and  she  told  me  to  remember 
that  all  people  could  not  be  like  her,  who  had  nobody  to  look  to  but 
herself  xind  her  sister  ;  and  that  at  present  I  must  task  myself  not  to 
think  of  that  which  I  had  been  thinking  of  before.  She  did  not 
mention  anybody's  name,  but  of  course  I  understood  very  well  what 
she  meant ;  and  I  suppose  she  is  right.  I  said  nothing  in  answer  to 
her,  for  I  could  not  speak.  She  was  holding  my  hand,  and  I  took  hers 
up  and  kissed  it,  to  show  her,  if  I  could,  that  I  knew  that  she  was 
right ;  but  I  could  not  have  spoken  about  it  for  all  the  world.  It  was 
not  ten  days  since  that  she  herself,  with  all  her  prudence,  told  me  that 
she  thought  I  ought  to  make  up  my  mind  what  answer  I  would  give 
him.  And  then  I  did  not  say  anything ;  but  of  course  she  knew.  And 
after  that  Miss  Anne  spoke  quite  freely  about  it,  so  that  I  had  to  beg 
her  to  be  silent  even  before  the  girls.  You  know  how  imprudent  she 
is.  But  it  is  all  over  now.  Of  course  Miss  Annabella  is  right.  He 
has  got  a  great  many  people  to  think  of;  his  father  and  mother,  and 
his  darling  little  Edith,  whom  he  brought  here  twice,  and  left  her  with 
us  once  for  two  days,  so  that  she  got  to  know  mo  quite  well ;  and  I 
took  such  a  love  for  her,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  her.  But 
I  think  sometimes  that  all  our  family  are  bom  to  be  unfortunate,  and 
then  I  tell  myself  that  I  will  never  hope  for  anything  again. 

**  Pray  write  to  me  soon.  I  feel  as  though  nothing  on  earth  could 
comfort  me,  and  yet  I  shall  Uke  to  have  your  letter.  Dear,  dear  Lily, 
I  am  not  even  yet  so  wretched  but  what  I  shall  rejoice  to  be  told  good 
news  of  you.  If  it  only  could  be  as  John  wishes  it  I  And  why  should 
it  not?  It  seems  to  me  that  nobody  has  a  right  or  a  reason  to  be 
unhappy  except  us.     Good-by,  dearest  Lily, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Grace  Crawley." 
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*'  P.S. — ^I  think  I  have  made  np  my  mind  that  I  will  go  hack  to 
Hogglestock  at  once  if  the  magistrates  decide  against  papa.  I  think  I 
ibald  be  doing  the  school  harm  if  I  were  to  stay  here.'* 

The  answer  to  this  letter  did  not  reach  Miss  Crawley  till  after  the 
magistrates'  meeting  on  the  Thursday,  but  it  will  be  better  for  our  story 
that  it  shonld  be  ^ven  here  than  postponed  mitil  the  result  of  that 
noting  shall  have  been  told.    Miss  Dale's  answer  was  as  follows : — 

Deab  Ghaci:,  "Allington, December,  186 — . 

"  Your  letter  has  made  me  very  unhappy.  If  it  can  at  all 
comfort  you  to  know  that  mamma  and  I  sympathize  with  you  altogether, 
in  that  you  may  at  any  rate  be  sure.  But  in  such  troubles  nothing  will 
give  comfort.  They  must  be  borne,  till  the  fire  of  misfortune  bums 
itself  out. 

"  I  had  heard  about  the  affair  a  day  or  two  before  I  got  your  note. 
Onr  clergyman,  Mr.  Boyce,  told  us  of  it.  Of  course  we  all  know  that 
the  charge  must  be  altogether  unfounded,  and  mamma  says  that  the 
tmth  will  be  sure  to  show  itself  at  last.  But  that  conviction  does  not 
rare  the  evil,  and  I  can  well  understand  that  your  father  should  suffer 
grievously  ;  and  I  pity  your  mother  quite  as  much  as  I  do-  him. 

"As  for  Major  Grantly,  if  he  be  such  a  man  as  I  took  him  to  be 
from  the  little  I  saw  of  him,  all  this  would  make  no  difference  to  him. 
I  am  sure  that  it  ought  to  make  none.  Whether  it  should  not  make  a 
difference  in  you  is  another  question.  I  think  it  should ;  and  I  think 
jour  answer  to  him  should  bo  that  you  could  not  even  consider  any 
Buch  proposition  while  your  father  was  in  so  great  trouble.  I  am  so 
much  older  than  you,  and  seem  to  have  had  so  much  experience,  that 
I  do  not  scruple,  as  you  will  see,  to  come  down  upon  you  with  all  the 
Kei^ht  of  mv  wisdom. 

**  About  that  other  subject  I  had  rather  say  nothing.    I  have  known 

your  cousin  all  my  life,  almost ;  and  I  regard  no  one  more  kindly  than 

I  do  him.     When  I  think  of  my  friends,  ho  is  always  one  of  the  dearest. 

But  when  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  friendship,  even  if  one  tries  to  do 

PC.  there  are  so  many  barriers  ! 

**  Your  affectionate  friend, 

**  Lily  Dale. 

"  Mamma  bids  me  say  that  she  would  bo  delighted  to  have  you  here 
whenever  it  might  suit  you  to  come ;  and  I  add  to  this  message  my 
entreaty  that  you  will  come  at  once.  You  say  that  you  think  you 
ought  to  leave  Miss  Pretty-man's  for  a  while.     I  can  well  understand 
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your  feeling ;  but  as  your  sister  is  with  your  mother,  surely  you  had 
better  come  to  us, — I  mean  quite  at  once.  I  will  not  scruple  to  tell 
you  what  mamma  says,  because  I  know  your  good  sense.  Bhe  says 
that  as  the  interest  of  the  school  may  possibly  be  concerned,  and  as 
you  have  no  regular  engagement,  she  thinks  you  ought  to  leave  Silver- 
bridge  ;  but  she  says  that  it  will  be  better  that  you  come  to  us  than 
that  you  should  go  home.  If  you  went  home,  people  might  say  that 
you  had  left  in  some  sort  of  disgrace.  Come  to  us,  and  when  all  this 
has  been  put  right,  then  you  go  back  to  Silverbridge ;  and  then,  if  a 
certain  person  speaks  again,  you  can  make  a  different  answer.  Mamma 
quite  understands  that  you  are  to  come ;  so  you  have  only  got  to  ask 
your  own  mamma,  and  come  at  once." 

This  letter,  as  the  reader  will  understand,  did  not  reach  Grace 
Crawley  till  after  the  all-important  Thursday ;  but  before  that  day  had 
come  round,  Grace  had  told  Miss  Prettyman, — had  told  both  the  Miss 
Prettymans — that  she  was  resolved  to  leave  them.  She  had  done  this 
without  even  consulting  her  mother,  driven  to  it  by  various  motives. 
She  knew  that  her  father's  conduct  was  being  discussed  by  the  girls  in 
the  school,  and  that  things  were  said  of  him  which  it  could  not  but  be 
for  the  disadvantage  of  Miss  Prettyman  that  any  one  should  say  of  a 
teacher  in  her  establishment.  She  felt,  too,  that  she  could  not  hold  up 
her  head  in  Silverbridge  in  these  days,  as  it  would  become  her  to  do  if 
she  retained  her  position.  She  did  struggle  gallantly,  and  succeeded 
much  more  nearly  than  she  was  herself  aware.  She  was  all  but  able  to 
carry  herself  as  though  no  terrible  accusation  was  being  made  against 
her  father.  Of  the  struggle,  however,  she  was  not  herself  the  less 
conscious,  and  she  told  herself  that  on  that  account  also  she  must  go. 
And  then  she  must  go  also  because  of  Major  Grantly.  Whether  he  was 
minded  to  come  and  speak  to  her  that  one  other  needed  word,  or  whether 
he  was  not  so  minded,  it  would  be  better  that  she  should  be  away  from 
Silverbridge.  If  he  spoke  it  she  could  only  answer  him  by  a  negative  ; 
and  if  he  were  minded  not  to  speak  it,  would  it  not  be  better  that  she 
should  leave  herself  the  power  of  thinking  that  his  silence  had  been 
caused  by  her  absence,  and  not  by  his  coldness  or  indifference  ? 

She  asked,  therefore,  for  an  interview  with  Miss  Prettyman,  and  was 
shown  into  the  elder  sister's  room,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday 
morning.  The  elder  Miss  Prettyman  never  came  into  the  school  herself 
till  twelve,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  having  interviews  with  the  young 
ladies, — which  were  sometimes  very  awful  in  their  nature, — ^for  the  two 
previous  hours.      During  these  interviews  an   immense   amount  of 
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business  was  done,  and  the  forttmes  in  life  of  some  girls  were  said  to 
hiTe  been  there  made  or  marred;  as  when,  for  instance,  MissCrimpton 
had  been  advised  to  stay  at  home  with  her  uncle  in  England,  instead 
of  going  out  with  her  sisters  to  India,  both  of  which  sisters  were 
married  within  three  months  of  their  landing  at  Bombay.  The  way  in 
which  she  gave  her  counsel  on  such  occasions  was  very  efficacious. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Miss  Prett^man  that  a  cock  can  crow  most 
effectively  in  his  own  farmyard,  and  therefore  all  crowing  intended  to 
be  effective  was  done  by  her  within  the  shrine  of  her  own  peculiar  room. 
**  Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  said  to  Grace.  "  Sit  in  the 
arm-chair,  my  dear,  and  we  can  then  talk  comfortably."  The  teachers, 
when  they  were  closeted  with  Miss  Prettyman,  were  always  asked  to  sit  in 
the  arm-chair,  whereas  a  small,  straight-backed,  uneasy  chair  was  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  young  ladies.  And  there  was,  too,  a  stool  of  repentance, 
out  against  the  wall,  very  uncomfortable  indeed  for  young  ladies  who 
had  not  behaved  themselves  so  prettily  as  young  ladies  generally  do. 

Grace  seated  herself,  and  then  began  her  speech  very  quickly. 
""Miss  Prettjman,"  she  said,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  go 
home,  if  you  please." 

**  And  why  should  you  go  home,  Grace  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
you  should  have  a  homo  here  ?  "  Miss  Prettyman  had  weak  eyes,  and 
was  very  small,  and  had  never  possessed  any  claim  to  bo  called  good- 
looking.  And  she  assumed  notliing  of  majcstical  awe  from  any 
adornment  or  studied  amplification  of  the  outward  woman  by  means  of 
impressive  trappings.  The  possessor  of  an  imobservant  eye  might  have 
ctdlcd  her  a  mean-looking,  little  old  v/oman.  And  certainly  tlicro 
Tiould  have  been  nothing  awful  in  her  to  any  one  who  came  across  her 
otherwise  than  as  a  lady  Jia'ving  authority  in  her  ov,ti  school.  But 
within  her  own  precincts,  she  did  know  how  to  surround  herself  with  a 
dignity  which  all  felt  who  npproachcd  her  there.  Grace  Crawley,  as 
the  heard  the  simple  question  which  IMiss  Prettyman  had  asked, 
unconsciously  acknowledged  the  strength  of  the  woman's  manner. 
She  ah-eady  stood  rebuked  for  having  proposed  a  plan  so  ungracious,  so 
umiecessarv,  and  so  imwisc. 

**  I  think  I  ought  to  be  with  mamma  at  present,"  said  Grace. 

**  Your  mother  has  vour  sister  with  her." 

**  Yes,  Miss  Prettyman  ;  Jane  is  there." 

*'  If  there  be  no  other  reason,  I  cannot  think  that  that  can  be  held 
to  be  a  reason  now.  Of  course  your  mother  would  like  to  have  you 
always  ;  unless  you  should  be  married, — but  then  there  are  reasons  why 
this  should  not  be  so." 
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"  Of  conrse  there  are." 

'<  I  do  not  think, — ^that  is,  if  I  know  all  that  there  is  to  he  known, — 
I  do  not  think,  I  say,  that  there  can  he  any  good  ground  for  your 
leaving  us  now, — just  now." 

Then  Grace  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  gathering  her  courage,  and 
collecting  her  words ;  and  after  that  she  spoke.  <^  It  is  hecause  of 
papa,  and  hecause  of  this  charge " 

"  But,  Grace " 

''  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Miss  Prettyman ; — that  is,  I 
think  I  know.'* 

"  If  you  will  hear  me,  you  may  he  sure  that  you  know." 

'*  But  I  want  you  to  hear  me  for  one  moment  first.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Prettyman ;  I  do  indeed,  but  I  want  to  say  this  before 
you  go  on.  I  must  go  home,  and  I  know  I  ought.  We  are  all  disgraced, 
and  I  won't  stop  here  to  disgrace  the  school.  I  know  papa  has  done 
nothing  wrong ;  but  nevertheless  we  are  disgraced.  The  police  are  to 
bring  him  in  here  on  Thursday,  and  everybody  in  Silverbridge  will 
know  it.  It  cannot  be  right  that  I  should  be  here  teaching  in  Hie 
school,  while  it  is  all  going  on ; — and  I  won't.  And,  Miss  Prettyman, 
I  couldn't  do  it, — ^indeed  I  couldn't.  I  can't  bring  myself  to  think  of 
anything  I  am  doing.  Indeed  I  can't ;  and  then.  Miss  Prettyman, 
there  are  other  reasons."  By  the  time  that  she  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
Grace  Crawley's  words  were  nearly  choked  by  her  tears. 

**  And  what  are  the  other  reasons,  Grace  ?  " 

'*^I  don't  know,"  said  Grace,  struggling  to  speak  through  her  tears. 

'*  But  I  know,"  said  Miss  Prettyman.  "  I  know  them  all.  I  know 
all  your  reasons,  and  I  tell  you  that  in  my  opinion  you  ought  to 
remain  where  you  are,  and  not  go  away.  The  very  reasons  which  to 
you  are*  reasons  for  your  going,  to  me  are  reasons  for  your  remaining 
here." 

*^  I  can't  remain.  I  am  determined  to  go.  I  don't  mind  you  and 
Miss  Anne,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  the  girls  looking  at  me, — and  the 
servants." 

Then  Miss  Prettyman  paused  awhile,  thinking  what  words  of  wisdom 
would  be  most  appropriate  in  the  present  conjuncture.  But  words  of 
wisdom  did  not  seem  to  come  easily  to  her,  having  for  the  moment 
been  banished  by  tenderness  of  heart.  "  Come  here,  my  love,"  she 
said  at  last.  **  Come  here,  Grace."  Slowly  Grace  got  up  from  her 
seat  and  came  round,  and  stood  by  Miss  Prettyman's  elbow.  Miss 
Prettyman  pushed  her  chair  a  Httle  back,  and  pushed  herself  a  little 
forward,  and  stretching  out  one  hand,  placed  her  arm  round  Grace's 
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nU,  and  wiih  the  oiher  took  hold  of  Grace*s  hand,  and  thus  drew 

her  down  and  kissed  the  girFs  forehead  and  lips.     And  then  Grace 

iniid  herself  kneeling  at  her  friend's  feet.     **  Grace,"  she  said,  **  do 

jra  not  know  that  I  love  you  ?     Do  you  not  know  that  I  love  you 

dniiy  ?  "     In  answer  to  this,  Grace  kissed  the  withered  hand  she  held 

in  Iters,  while  the  warm  tears  trickled  down  upon  Miss  Prettyman's 

bnekles.     "  I  love  you  as  though  you  were  my  own,"  exclaimed  the 

sdioolmistress ;  **  and  will  you  not  trust  me,  that  I  know  what  is  best 

for  you?" 

"  I  must  go  home,"  said  Grace. 

"  Of  course  you  shall,  if  you  think  it  right  at  last ;  but  let  us  talk 
of  it.     No  one  in  this  house,  you  know,  has  the  slightest  suspicion  thr.t 
jour  &iher  has  done  anything  that  is  in  the  least  dishonourable." 
« I  know  that  you  have  not." 

"  No,  nor  has  Anne."  Miss  Prettyman  said  this  as  though  no  one 
in  that  house  beyond  herself  and  her  sister  had  a  right  to  have  any 
qimion  on  any  subject. 

**  I  know  that,"  said  Grace. 

"  Well,  my  dear.    If  we  think  so " 

**  But  the  servants,  Miss  Prettyman  ?  " 

"If  any  servant  in  this  house  says  a  word  to  offend  you,  1*11— 

rn — " 

"  Thej  don't  say  anything.  Miss  Prettyman,  but  they  look.  Indeed 
Fd  better  go  home.     Indeed  I  had  1  " 

"  Do  not  you  think  your  mother  has  cares  enough  upon  her,  and 
burden  enough,  without  having  another  mouth  to  feed,  and  another  head 
to  shelter.     You  haven't  thought  of  that,  Grace  1  " 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  And  as  for  the  work,  whilst  you  are  not  quite  well  you  shall  not 
be  troubled  with  teaching.  I  have  some  old  papers  that  want  copjnng 
and  settling,  and  you  shall  sit  here  and  do  that  just  for  an  cmplo3Tiicnt. 
Anne  knows  that  I've  long  wanted  to  have  it  done,  and  I'll  tell  her  that 
you've  kindly  promised  to  do  it  for  me." 

"No;  no;  no,"  said  Grace;  **I  must  go  fiomo."  She  was  still 
kneeling  at  IMiss  Prettyman's  knee,  and  still  holding  "Miss  Prcttyman's 
band.  And  then,  at  that  moment,  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  gentle 
but  yet  not  humble,  a  tap  which  acknowledged,  on  the  part  of  the 
tapper,  the  supremacy  in  that  room  of  the  lady  who  was  sitting  there, 
but  which  still  claimed  admittance  almost  as  a  right.  The  tap  was 
well  known  by  both  of  them  to  be  the  tap  of  Miss  Anne.  Grace 
immediately  jumped  up,  and  Miss  Prettyman  settled   herself  in   her 
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chair  with  a  motion  which  almost  seemed  to  indicate  some  feeling  of 
shame  as  to  her  lato  position. 

**  I  suppose  I  may  come  in  ?  "  said  Miss  Anne,  opening  the  door 
and  inserting  her  head. 

**  Yes,  you  may  come  in, — ^if  you  have  anything  to  say,"  said 
Miss  Prett}Tnan,  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  be  intended  to  assert 
her  supremacy.  But,  in  truth,  she  was  simply  collecting  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  which  had  been  somewhat  dissipated  by  her  tenderness. 

**  I  did  not  know  that  Gr^ce  Crawley  was  here,"  said  Miss  Anne. 

"  Grace  Crawley  is  here,"  said  Miss  Prettyman. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  GracQ  ?  "  said  Miss  Anne,  seeing  the  tears. 

"  Never  mind  now,"  said  Miss  Prettyman. 

**Poor  dear,  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  as  though  she  were  my  own 
sister,"  said  Anne.  ''But,  Annabella,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
especially." 

**  To  me,  in  private  ?  " 

**  Yes,  to  you ;  in  private,  if  Grace  won't  mind  ?  " 

Then  Grace  prepared  to  go.  But  as  she  was  going,  Miss  Anne, 
upon  whose  brow  a  heavy  burden  of  thought  was  lying,  stopped  her 
suddenly.  "  Grace,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  go  upstairs  into  your 
room,  will  you  ? — not  across  the  hall  to  the  school.'* 

**  And  why  shouldn't  she  go  to  the  school  ?  "  said  Miss  Prettyman. 

Miss  Anne  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answered, — unwillingly,  as 
though  driven  to  make  a  reply  which  she  knew  to  be  indiscreet. 
**  Because  there  is  somebody  in  the  hall." 

"Go  to  your  room,  dear,"  said  Miss  Prettyman.  And  Grace  went 
to  her  room,  never  turning  an  eye  down  towards  the  hall.  **  Who  is 
it  ?  "  said  Miss  Prettyman. 

"  Major  Grantly  is  hero,  asking  to  see  you,"  said  Miss  Anne. 


CHAPTER  \'n. 

HISS  PRETTYMANS  PRIVATE  ROOM. 

_-  AJOR  GRANTLY,  when  tlireat- 
jJl  ened  by  his  father  with  pecn- 
niaty  pnniBhment,  Bliould  ho 
demean  himself  by  Buch  a  mar- 
riage as  that  ho  had  proposed 
to  himself,  had  declared  that  he 
nould  offer  his  hand  to  Miss 
I) —  ~-^  I^^^^^H!  Si  'flSJ^^I  ^'^^I'^y  <">  ^'^  ^"^^  morning. 
jilf  I  ^^^^mJC'  iHillf  ^i^B,  however,  he  had  not  done. 
t-^^^^K^^KoMp  ,  fBffilfr  I  He  had  not  done  it,  partly 
because  ho  did  not  qnite  believe 
his  father's  threat,  and  partly 
bccanso  he  felt  that  that  threat 
was  almost  justified, — for  tho 
present  moment, — by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Grace 
Crawley's  father  hud  placed 
himself,  Heniy  Grantly  ac- 
linowleged,  as  ho  droTO  himself  homo  on  tho  morning  nftor  hia 
dinner  at  the  rectory,  that  in  this  matter  of  his  marriage  he  did 
owe  much  to  his  family.  Should  he  marry  at  ail,  bo  owed  it  to 
them  to  marry  a  lady.  And  Grace  Crawley, — so  ho  told  bimself, — 
was  a  lady.  And  ho  owed  it  to  them  to  bring  amon^  them  as  his 
wife  a  woman  who  should  not  disgrace  him  or  them  by  her  educa- 
tion, manners,  or  even  by  her  personal  appearance.  In  all  these 
respects  Grace  Crawley  was,  in  his  judji^ent,  quite  as  good  as  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  her  to  be,  and  in  some  respects  a  groat  deal 
enpcrior  to  that  type  of  womanhood  with  which  they  had  been  most 
generally  conversant.  "  If  everybody  had  her  due,  my  sister  isn't  fit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  her,"  he  said  to  himself.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
therefore,  that  he  was  really  in  love  with  Grace  Crawley ;  and  ho 
declared  to  himself,  over  and  over  again,  that  bis  family  had  no  right 
to  demand  that  he  should  marry  a  woman  with  money.  The  arch- 
deacon's son  by  no  means  despised  money.     How  could  he.  having 
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come  forth  as  a  bird  fledged  from  such  a  uest  as  the  recioiy  at  Plum- 
stead  Episcopi  ?  Before  he  had  been  brought  by  his  better  nature  and 
true  judgment  to  see  that  Grace  Crawley  was  the  greater  woman  of  the 
two,  he  had  nearly  submitted  himself  to  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  Miss  Emily  Dunstable, — to  that,  and  her  good-humour  and  rosy 
freshness  combined.  But  he  regarded  himself  as  the  well-to-do  son  of 
a  very  rich  father.  His  only  child  was  amply  provided  for ;  and  he 
felt  that,  as  regarded  money,  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased.  He 
ielt  this  with  double  strength  after  his  father's  threat. 

But  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  marriage  by  which  his  family  would 
be  disgraced.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  Ia  supposing  that  he 
would  disgrace  his  family  were  he  to  many  the  daughter  of  a  convicted 
thief,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  here.  He  told  himself  that  it 
would  be  so, — telling  himself  also  that,  by  the  siezn  laws  of  the  world, 
the  son  and  the  daughter  must  pay  for  the  oflenoe  of  the  father  and  the 
mother.  Even  among  the  poor,  who  would  wilUngly  marry  the  child 
of  a  man  who  had  been  hanged  ?  But  he  carried  the  argument  beyond 
this,  thinking  much  of  the  matter,  and  eaddcavourii^  to  think  of  it  not 
only  justly,  but  generously.  If  the  aoetisation  %|(auist  Crawley  were 
false, — ^if  the  man  were  being  ii^ured  by  an  unjust  .tpharge, — even  if  he, 
Grantly,  could  make  himself  think  that  the  ^Vb  &ther  had  not  stolen 
the  money,  then  he  would  dare  everything  and  go  on.  I  do  not  know 
that  his  argument  was  good,  or  that  his  mind  was  logical  in  the  matter. 
He  ought  to  have  felt  that  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  man's  guilt  was 
less  likely  to  be  correct  than  that  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  and  would 
be  to  form  and  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  matter ;  and  as  to  Grace 
herself,  she  was  equally  innocent  whether  her  father  were  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  If  he  were  to  be  debarred  from  asking  her  for  her  hand  by  his 
feelings  for  her  father  and  mother,  he  should  hardly  have  trusted  to 
his  own  skill  in  ascertaining  the  real  truth  as  to  the  alleged  theft. 
But  he  was  not  logical,  and  thus,  meaning  to  be  generous,  he  became 
ui\just. 

He  found  that  among  those  in  Silverbridge  whom  he  presumed  to 
be  best  informed  on  such  matters,  there  was  a  growing  opinion  that 
Mr.  Crawley  had  stolen  the  money.  He  was  intimate  with  all  the  Walkers, 
and  was  able  to  find  out  that  Mrs.  Walker  knew  that  her  husband 
beheved  in  the  clergyman's  guilt.  He  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
willingness  to  accept  Mr.  Walker's  opinion  as  the  true  opinion.  Silver- 
bridge,  generally,  was  endeavouring  to  dress  itself  in  Mr.  Walker  s  glass, 
and  to  beHeve  as  Mr.  W^alker  beheved.  The  ladies  of  Silverbridge,  inclu- 
ding the  Miss  Prettymans,  were  aware  that  Mr.  Walker  had  been  very 
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kind  both  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  argued  from  this  that  Mr.  Walker 

most  think  the  man  to  be  innocent.    But  Henry  Grantly,  who  did  not 

dire  to  ask  a  direct  question  of  the  solicitor,  went  cunningly  to  work, 

and  closeted  himself  with  Mrs.  Walker, — with  Mrs.  Walker,  who  knew 

well  of  the  good  fortune  which  was  hovering  over  Grace's  head  and 

was  60  nearly  settling  itself  upon  her  shoulders.    She  would  have  given 

•a  finger  to  be  able  to  whitewash  Mr.  Crawley  in  the  major's  estimation. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  she  told  the  major  in  plain  words  that 

her  husband  had  convinced  himself  of  the  man's  guilt.     In  plain  words 

no  question  was  asked  between  them,  and  in  plain  words  no  opinion 

was  expressed.     But  there  was  the  look  of  sorrow  in  the  woman's  eye, 

there  was  the  absence  of  reference  to  her  husband's  assurance  that  the 

man  was  innocent,  there  was  the  air  of  settled  grief  which  told  of  her 

own  conviction ;  and  the  major  left  her,  convinced  that  Mrs.  Walker 

believed  Mr.  Crawley  to  bo  guilty. 

Then  he  went  to  Barchester ;  not  open-mouthed  with  inquiry,  but 
rather  with  open  ears,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  men  in  Barchester 
were  of  one  mind.  There  was  a  county-club  in  Barchester,  and  at  this 
county-club  nine  men  out  of  every  ten  were  talking  about  Mr.  Crawley. 
It  was  by  no  means  necessaiy  that  a  man  should  ask  questions  on  the 
subject.  Opinion  was  expressed  so  freely  that  no  such  asking  was 
required ;  and  opinion  in  Barchester, — at  any  rate  in  the  county-club, — 
seemed  now  to  be  all  of  one  mind.  There  had  been  every  disposition 
at  first  to  believe  Mr.  Crawley  to  be  innocent.  He  had  been  believed 
to  be  innocent,  even  after  he  had  said  wrongly  that  the  cheque  had 
Wen  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Soames  ;  but  he  had  since  stated  that  he  hud 
received  it  from  Dean  Arabin,  and  that  statement  was  also  shown  to  bo 
false.  A  man  who  has  a  cheque  changed  on  his  own  bchulf  is  bound 
at  least  to  show  where  he  got  the  cheque.  Mr.  Crawley  hud  not  only 
failed  to  do  this,  but  had  given  two  false  excuses.  Hcury  Grantly,  as 
he  drove  home  to  Silvcrbridgo  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  summed  up  all 
the  e\idence  in  his  own  mind,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against 
the  father  of  the  girl  whom  he  loved. 

On  the  following  morning  ho  walked  into  Silvcrbridgo  and  called  at 
MLis  Prettyman's  house.  As  he  went  along  his  heart  was  warmer 
towards  Grace  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Ho  had  told  himself  that 
he  was  now  bound  to  abstain,  for  his  father's  sake,  from  doing  that 
which  he  had  told  his  father  that  ho  would  certainly  do.  But  he  knew 
also,  that  he  had  said  that  which,  though  it  did  not  bind  him  to  Miss 
Crawley,  gave  her  a  right  to  expect  that  ho  would  so  bind  himself. 
And  Miss  Prettyman  could  not  but  be  aware  of  what  his  intention  had 
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been,  and  could  not  bnt  expect  that  he  should  now  be  explicit.  Had 
he  been  a  wise  man  altogether,  he  would  probably  have  abstained  from 
saying  anything  at  the  present  moment, — a  wise  man,  that  is,  in  the 
ways  and  feelings  of  the  world  in  such  matters.  But,  as  there  are  men 
who  will  allow  themselves  all  imaginable  latitude  in  their  treatment  of 
women,  believing  that  the  world  will  condone  any  amount  of  fault  of 
that  nature,  so  are  there  other  men,  and  a  class  of  men  which  on  the 
whole  is  the  more  numerous  of  the  two,  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  danger  of  censure  on  this  head, — and  to  the  danger  of  censure  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  themselves  also.  Major  Grantly  had  done 
that  which  made  him  think  it  imperative  upon  him  to  do  something 
frirther,  and  to  do  that  something  at  once. 

Therefore  he  started  off  on  the  Monday  morning  after  breakfast  and 
walked  to  Silverbridge,  and  as  he  walked  he  built  various  castles  in  the 
air.  Why  should  he  not  marry  Grace, — if  she  would  have  him, — ^and 
take  her  away  beyond  the  reach  of  her  father's  calamity  ?  "Why  should 
he  not  throw  over  his  own  people  altogether,  money,  position,  society, 
and  all,  and  give  himself  up  to  love  ?  Were  he  to  do  so,  men  might 
say  that  he  was  foolish,  but  no  one  could  hint  that  he  was  dishonour- 
able. His  spirit  was  high  enough  to  teach  him  to  think  that  such 
conduct  on  his  part  would  have  in  it  something  of  magnificence  ;  but, 
yet,  such  was  not  his  purpose.  In  going  to  Miss  Prettyman  it  was  his 
intention  to  apologize  for  not  doing  this  magnificent  thing.  His  mind 
was  quite  made  up.     Nevertheless  he  built  those  castles  in  the  air. 

It  so  happened  that  he  encountered  the  yoimger  Miss  Prettyman  in 
the  hall.  It  would  not  at  all  have  suited  him  to  reveal  to  her  the 
piuport  of  his  visit,  or  ask  her  either  to  assist  his  suit  or  to  receive  his 
apologies.  Miss  Anne  Prettyman  was  too  common  a  personage  in  the 
Silverbridge  world  to  be  fit  for  such  employment.  Miss  Anne  Prettyman 
was,  indeed,  herself  submissive  to  him,  and  treated  him  with  the  courtesy 
which  is  due  to  a  superior  being.  He  therefore  simply  asked  her  whether 
he  could  be  allowed  to  see  her  sister. 

**  Surely,  Major  Grantly ; — that  is,  I  think  so.  It  is  a  little  early, 
but  I  think  she  can  receive  you." 

**  It  is  early,  I  know  ;  but  as  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
business " 

**  Oh;  on  business.  I  am  sure  she  will  see  you  on  business;  she 
will  only  be  too  proud.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  step  in  here  for 
two  minutes."  Then  Miss  Anne,  having  deposited  the  major  in  the 
little  parlour,  ran  upstairs  with  her  message  to  her  sister.  **  Of  course 
it*s  about  Grace  Crawley,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  went.     **  It  can't 
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be  about  anything  else.  I  wonder  what  it  is  he's  going  to  say.  If  he's 
going  to  pop,  and  the  father  in  all  this  trouble,  he's  the  finest  fellow 
that  eyer  trod."  Such  were  her  thoughts  as  she  tapped  at  the  door  and 
umonnced  in  the  presence  of  Grace  that  there  was  somebody  in  the  hall. 

"  It's  Major  Grantly,"  whispered  Anne,  as  soon  as  Grace  had  shut 
the  door  behind  her. 

"  So  I  supposed  by  your  telling  her  not  to  go  into  the  hall.  What 
has  he  come  to  say  ?  " 

***How  on  earth  can  I  tell  you  that,  Annabella  ?  But  I  suppose  he 
can  have  only  one  thing  to  say  after  all  that  has  come  and  gone.  He 
can  only  have  come  with  one  object." 

''  He  wouldn't  have  come  to  me  for  that.  He  would  have  asked  to 
K«  herself." 

"  But  she  never  goes  out  now,  and  ho  can't  see  her." 

"  Or  he  would  have  gone  to  them  over  at  Hogglestock,"  said  Miss 
Prettyman.  "  But  of  course  he  must  come  up  now  he  is  here.  Would 
joa  mind  telling  him  ?  or  shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?  " 

**ril  tell  him.  We  need  not  make  more  fuss  than  necessary,  with 
tLe  servants,  you  know.    I  suppose  I'd  better  not  come  back  with  him  ?  " 

There  was  a  tone  of  supplication  in  the  younger  sister's  voice  as  she 
made  the  last  suggestion,  which  ought  to  have  melted  the  heart  of  the 
elder ;  but  it  was  unavailing.  **  As  he  has  asked  to  see  me,  I  think  you 
liad  better  not,"  said  Annabella.  Miss  Anne  Prettyman  bore  her  cross 
meekly,  oflered  no  argument  on  the  subject,  and  returning  to  the  little 
parlour  where  she  had  left  the  major,  brought  him  upstairs  and  ushered 
him  into  her  sister's  room  without  even  entering  it  again,  herself. 

Major  Grantly  was  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss  Anne  Pretty- 
man as  a  man  under  thirty  may  well  be  with  a  lady  nearer  fifty  than 
fc>rty,  who  is  not  specially  connected  with  him  by  any  family  tie  ;  but 
of  Miss  Prettyman  ho  knew  personally  very  much  loss.  Miss  Pretty- 
man, as  has  before  been  said,  did  not  go  out,  and  was  therefore  not 
ciimmon  to  the  eyes  of  the  Silverbridgians.  She  did  occasionally  see 
her  friends  in  her  own  house,  and  Grace  Crawley's  lover,  as  the  major 
had  come  to  be  called,  had  been  there  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  but 
of  real  personal  intimacy  between  them  there  had  hitherto  existed  none. 
He  might  have  spoken,  perhaps,  a  dozen  words  to  her  in  his  life.  He 
had  now  more  than  a  dozen  to  speak  to  her,  but  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  commence  them. 

She  had  got  up  and  curtseyed,  and  had  then  taken  his  hand  and 
asked  him  to  sit  down.  **  My  sister  tells  me  that  you  want  to  sec  me," 
she  saidi  in  her  softest,  mildest  voice. 
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'*  I  dO)  Miss  Prettyman.  I  want  to  speak  to  yon  aboiit  ft  matter 
that  troubles  me  very  mucli, — ^veiy  mnch  indeed.** 

"  Anything  that  I  can  do,  Major  Grantly " 

**  Thank  you,  yes.  I  know  that  you  are  very  good,  or  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  come  to  you.  Indeed  I  shouldn't  trouble  you  How,  of 
course,  if  it  was  only  about  myself.  I  know  very  well  what  ft  great 
friend  you  are  to  Miss  Crawley." 

**  Yes,  I  am.     We  love  Grace  dearly  here." 

**  So  do  I,"  said  the  major,  bluntly;  "I  love  her  dearly,  too." 
Then  he  paused,  as  though  he  thought  that  Miss  Prettyman  ought  to 
take  up  the  speech.  But  Miss  Prettyman  seemed  to  think  differently, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  on.     "I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever 

heard  about  it,  or  noticed  it,  or — or — or "     He  felt  that  he  was 

very  awkward,  and  he  blushed.  Major  as  he  was,  he  blushed  as  he 
sat  before  the  old  woman,  trying  to  tell  his  story,  but  not  knowing 
how  to  tell  it.  '*The  truth  is.  Miss  Prettyman,  I  have  done  all  but 
ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  now  has  come  this  terrible  bSoxt  about 
her  father." 

"  It  is  a  terrible  affair.  Major  Grantly;  very  terrible." 

**  By  Jove,  you  may  say  that !  " 

**  Of  course  Mr.  Crawley  is  as  innocent  in  the  matter  as  you  or  I  are." 

**  You  think  so.  Miss  Prettyman  ?  " 

**  Think  So  !  I  feel  quite  sure  of  it.  What ;  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  pious,  hard-working  country  clergyman,  whom 
we  have  known  among  us  by  his  good  works  for  years,  suddeidy  tum 
thief,  and  pilfer  a  few  pounds!  It  is  not  possible,  Major  Grantly. 
And  the  father  of  such  a  daughter,  too !  It  is  not  possible.  It  may  do 
for  men  of  business  to  think  so,  lawyers  and  such  like,  who  are  obliged 
to  think  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  as  they  call  it ;  but  to  my 
mind  the  idea  is  monstrous.  I  don't  know  how  he  got  it,  and  I  don't 
care  ;  but  I'm  quite  sure  he  did  not  steal  it.  Whoever  heard  of 
anybody  becoming  so  base  as  that  all  at  once  ?  " 

The  major  was  startled  by  her  eloquence,  and  by  the  indignant  tone 
of  voice  in  which  it  was  expressed.  It  seemed  to  tell  him  that  she 
would  give  him  no  sympathy  in  that  which  he  had  come  to  say  to  her, 
and  to  upbraid  him  already  in  that  he  vas  not  prepared  to  do  the 
magnificent  thing  of  which  he  had  thought  when  he  had  been  building 
his  castles  in  the  air.  Why  should  he  not  do  the  magnificent  thing  ? 
Miss  Prettyman's  eloquence  was  so  strong  that  it  half  convinced  him 
that  the  Barchester  Club  and  Mr.  Walker  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclth 
sion  after  all. 
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"And  how  does  Miss  Crawley  bear  it?'*  he  asked,  desirous  of 
pos^Kming  for  a  while  any  declaration  of  his  own  purpose. 

"  She  is  very  unhappy,  of  course.  Not  that  she  thinks  evil  of  her 
father." 

"  Of  course  she  does  not  think  him  guilty.'* 

*'  Nobody  thinks  him  so  in  this  house,  M^jor  Grantly,"  said  the  little 
woman,  veiy  imperiously.  "  But  Grace  is,  naturally  enough,  very  sad; 
— very  sad  indeed.     I  do  not  think  I  can  ask  you  to  see  her  to-day." 

**  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,"  said  the  major. 

**  Poor,  dear  girl  I  it  is  a  great  trial  for  her.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
give  her  any  message,  Major  Grantly  ?  " 

The  moment  had  now  come  in  which  he  must  say  that  which  he  had 
cx)me  to  say.  The  little  woman  waited  for  an  answer,  and  as  he  was 
there,  within  her  power  as  it  were,  he  must  speak.  I  fear  that  what  he 
said  will  not  be  approved  by  any  strong-minded  reader.  I  fear  that  our 
lover  will  henceforth  be  considered  by  such  a  one  as  being  but  a  weak, 
wishy-washy  man,  who  had  hardly  any  mind  of  his  own  to  speak  of; — 
that  he  was  a  man  of  no  account,  as  the  poor  people  say.  *^  Miss 
Prettyman,  what  message  ought  I  to  send  to  her  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Nay,  Major  Grantly,  how  can  I  tell  you  that  ?  How  can  I  put 
words  into  your  mouth  ?  " 

**  It  isn't  the  words,"  he  said  ;  **  but  the  feelings  ?  " 

**  And  how  can  I  tell  the  feelings  of  your  heart  ?  " 

**  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  know  what  my  feelings  are.  I  do  love  her  with 
all  my  heart; — ^I  do,  indeed.  A  fortnight  ago' I  was  only  thinking 
whether  she  would  accept  me  when  I  asked  her, — wondering  whether 
I  was  too  old  for  her,  and  whether  she  would  mind  having  Edith  to 
take  care  of." 

**  She  is  veiy  fond  of  Edith, — very  fond  indeed." 

**  Is  she  7  "  said  the  major,  more  distracted  than  ever.  Why  should 
he  not  do  the  magnificent  thing  after  all  ?  **  But  it  is  a  great  charge 
for  a  young  girl  when  she  marries." 

**  It  is  a  great  charge ; — a  very  great  charge.  It  is  for  you  to  think 
whether  you  should  entrust  so  great  a  charge  to  one  so  young." 

"  I  have  no  fear  about  that  at  all." 

**  Nor  should  I  have  any, — as  you  ask  me.  We  have  known  Grace 
well,  thoroughly,  and  are  quite  sure  that  she  will  do  her  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  may  please  God  to  call  her." 

The  major  was  aware  when  this  was  said  to  him  that  he  had  not 
come  to  Miss  Prettyman  for  a  character  of  the  girl  he  loved ;  and  yet 
he  was  not  angry  at  receiving  it.      He  was  neither  angry,  nor  even 
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indifferent.  He  accepted  the  character  ahnost  gratefully,  though  he 
felt  that  he  was  heing  led  away  from  his  purpose.  He  consoled 
himself  for  this,  however,  hy  rememhering  that  the  path  hy  which 
Miss  Prettyman  was  now  leading  him,  led  to  the  magnificent,  and  to 
those  pleasant  castles  in  the  air  which  he  had  heen  building  as  he 
walked  into  Silverbridge.  "I  am  quite  sure  that  she  is  all  that  you 
say,"  ho  replied.  <<  Indeed  I  had  made  up  my  mind  about  that 
long  ago." 

**  And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Major  Grantly  ?  " 

"You  think  I  ought  not  to  see  her ? " 

**I  will  ask  herself,  if  you  please.  I  have  such  trust  in  her  judg- 
ment that  I  should  leave  her  altogether  to  her  own  discretion." 

The  magnificent  thing  must  be  done,  and  the  major  made  up  his 
mind  accordingly.  Something  of  regret  came  over  his  spirit  as  he 
thought  of  a  father-in-law  disgraced  and  degraded,  and  of  his  own 
father  broken-hearted.  But  now  there  was  hardly  an  alternative  left 
to  him.  And  was  it  not  the  manly  thing  for  him  to  do  ?  He  had 
loved  the  girl  before  this  trouble  had  come  upon  her,  and  was  he  not 
bound  to  accept  the  burden  which  his  love  had  brought  with  it ?  "I 
will  see  her,"  he  said,  **  at  once,  if  you  will  let  me,  and  ask  her  to  be 
my  wife.     But  I  must  see  her  alone." 

Then  Miss  Prettyman  paused.  Hitherto  she  had  undoubtedly  been 
playing  her  fish  cautiously,  or  rather  her  young  friend's  fish, — perhaps 
I  may  say  cunningly.  She  had  descended  to  artifice  on  behalf  of  the 
girl  whom  she  loved,  admired,  and  pitied.  She  had  seen  some  way 
iuto  the  man's  mind,  and  had  been  partly  aware  of  his  purpose,— of  his 
infirmity  of  purpose,  of  his  double  purpose.  She  had  perceived  that  a 
word  from  her  might  help  Grace's  chance,  and  had  led  the  man  on  till 
he  had  committed  himself,  at  any  rate  to  her.  In  doing  this  she  liad 
been  actuated  by  friendship  rather  than  by  abstract  principle.  But 
now,  when  the  moment  had  come  in  which  she  must  decide  upon  some 
action,  she  paused.  "Was  it  right,  for  the  sake  of  either  of  them,  that 
an  offer  of  marriage  should  be  made  at  such  a  moment  as  this  ?  It 
might  be  very  well,  in  regard  to  some  future  time,  that  the  major  should 
have  so  committed  himself.  She  saw  something  of  the  man's  spirit,  and 
believed  that,  having  gone  so  far, — having  so  far  told  his  love,  he  would 
return  to  his  love  hereafter,  let  the  result  of  the  Crawley  trial  be  what 
it  might.  But, — ^but,  this  could  bo  no  proper  time  for  love-making. 
Though  Grace  loved  the  man,  as  Miss  PrettjTuan  knew  well, — though 
Grace  loved  the  child,  having  allowed  herself  to  long  to  call  it  her  own, 
though  such  a  marriage  would  bo  the  making  of  Grace's  fortune  as  those 
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ibo  lored  her  could  hardly  haTO  hoped  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
,  she  woold  certamlj  refuse  the  man,  if  he  were  to  propose  to  her 
She  would  refuse  him,  and  then  the  man  would  be  free ; — free  to 
dkiDge  his  mind  if  he  thought  fit.  Considering  all  these  things,  craftily 
in  the  exercise  of  her  friendship,  too  cunningly,  I  fear,  to  satisfy  the 
d&ims  of  a  high  morality,  she  resolved  that  the  major  had  better  not  see 
Miss  Crawley  at  the  present  moment.  Miss  Pretb^man  paused  before 
she  replied,  and,  when  she  did  speak.  Major  Grantly  had  risen  from  his 
chair  and  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  ^*  Major  Grantly," 
she  said,  '^  you  shall  see  her  if  you  please,  and  if  she  pleases ;  but  I 
doubt  w^hethcr  her  answer  at  such  a  moment  as  this  would  be  that 
which  vou  would  wish  to  receive." 
**  You  think  she  would  refuse  me." 

''  I  do  not  think  that  she  would  accept  you  now.  Bhe  would  feel, 
—I  am  sure  she  would  feel,  that  these  hours  of  her  father*  h  sorrow  are 
not  hours  in  which  love  should  be  either  offered  or  accepted.  You 
shall,  however,  see  her  if  you  please." 

The  major  allowed  himself  a  moment  for  thought ;    aud  as  he 
thought  he  sighed.     Grace  Crawley  became  more  beautiful  iu  his  eyes 
than  ever,  was  endowed  by  these  words  from  Miss  Prettyman  with  new 
charms  and  brighter  virtues  than  he  had  seen  before.     Let  come  what 
might  ho  would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  on  some  future  day,  if  he  did  not 
so  ask  her  now.     For  the  present,  perhaps,  he  had  bettor  be  guided  by 
Miss  Prett^Tuan.     *'  Then  I  will  not  bcc  her,"  ho  said. 
"  I  think  that  will  be  the  wiser  course." 
•*  Of  course  vou  know  before  this  that  I — loved  her  ?  " 
**I  thought  so,  Major  Grantly." 
**  And  that  I  intended  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 
**  Well ;  since  you  put  the  question  to  mo  so  plainly,  I  must  confess 
tluit  as  Grace's  friend  I  should  not  quite  have  let  things  go  on  as  they 
have  gone, — though  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  interfere  with  any  girl 
whom  I  believe  to  be  pure  and  good  as  I  know  her  to  bo, — but  still  I 
should  hardly  have  been  justified  in  letting  things  go  as  they  have  gone, 
if  I  had  not  believed  that  such  was  your  puriiose." 

**  I  wanted  to  set  mvself  ri^ht  with  vou,  Miss  Prettvman." 
**  You  are  right  >\'ith  mo, — cjuito  right ;  "  and  she  got  up  {ind  gave 
him  her  hand.  **  You  are  a  lino,  noble-hearted  gentleman,  aud  I  hope 
that  our  Grace  may  live  to  bo  your  happy  wifo,  aud  the  mother  of  your 
darling  child,  and  the  mother  of  other  children.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
wuman  could  have  a  happier  lot  in  life." 
**  ^Vnd  vn]l  you  give  Grace  my  love  ?  " 
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"  I  will  tell  her  at  any  rate  that  yotl  have  been  here,  ahd  that  you 
hare  inquired  after  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.  She  will  under- 
stand what  that  means  without  any  word  of  loye." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  her, — or  for  her  father ;  I  mean  in  the 
way  of — money  ?    I  don't  mind  mentioning  it  to  you.  Miss  Prettyman/* 

**  I  will  tell  her  that  you  are  ready  to  do  it,  if  anything  can  be  done. 
For  myself  I  feel  no  doubt  that  liie  mystery  will  be  elaared  up  at  last ; 
and  then,  if  you  will  come  here,  we  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you. — I 
shall,  at  least.*' 

Then  the  major  went,  and  Miss  Prettyman  herself  actually 
descended  with  him  into  the  hall,  and  bade  him  fanewell  most 
affectionately  before  her  sister  and  two  of  the  maids  who  came  out 
to  open  the  door.  Miss  Anne  Prettyman,  when  she  saw  the  great 
friendship  with  which  the  major  was  dismissed,  could  not  contain 
herself,  but  asked  most  impudent  questions,  in  a  whisper  indeed,  but 
in  such  a  whisper  that  any  sharp-eared  maid-servant  could  hear  and 
understand  them.  *'  Is  it  settled,"  she  asked  when  her  sister  had 
ascended  only  the  first  flight  of  stairs  ; — **  has  he  popped  ?  '*  The 
look  with  which  the  elder  sister  punished  and  dismayed  the  younger, 
I  would  not  have  borne  for  twenty  pounds.  She  simply  looked,  and 
said  nothing,  but  passed  on.  When  she  had  regained  her  room  she 
rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  ask  Miss  Crawley  to  be  good 
enough  to  step  to  her.  Poor  Miss  Anne  retired  discomforted  into  the 
solitude  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  sat  for  some  minutes  all  alone, 
recovering  from  the  shock  of  her  sister's  anger.  **At  any  rate,,  he 
hasn't  popped,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
school. 

After  that  Miss  Prettyman  and  Miss  Crawley  were  closeted  together 
for  about  an  hour.  What  passed  between  them  n6ed  not  be  repeated 
here  word  for  word ;  but  it  may  be  understood  that  Miss  Prettyman 
said  no  more  than  she  ought  to  have  said,  and  that  Grace  understood 
all  that  she  ought  to  have  understood. 

"  No  man  ever  behaved  with  more  considerate  friendship,  or  more 
like  a  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Prettyman. 

**  I  am  sure  he  is  very  good,  and  I  am  so  glad  he  did  not  ask  to 
see  me,"  said  Grace.  Then  Grace  went  away,  and  Miss  Prettyman  sat 
awhile  in  thought,  considering  what  she  had  done,  not  without  some 
stings  of  conscience. 

Major  Grantly,  as  he  walked  home,  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  himself,  though  he  gave  himself  credit  for  some  diplomacy  which 
I  do  not  think  he  deserved.    He  felt  that  Miss  Prettyman  and  the 
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world  in  general,  slionld  the  world  in  general  ever  bear  anything  about 
it,  wonld  give  bim  credit  for  baying  behaved  well;  and  that  be  bad 
obtained  this  credit  without  committing  himself  to  the  necessity  of 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a  thief,  should  things  turn  out  badly  in  regard 
to  the  father.  But, — and  this  but  robbed  bim  of  all  the  pleasure  which 
comes  from  real  success, — ^but  he  had  not  treated  Grace  Crawley  with 
the  perfect  generosity  which  love*  owes,  and  ho  was  in  some  degree 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  might  probably  have 
Grace,  should  he  choose  to  ask  for  her  when  this  trouble  should  have 
passed  by.  "  And  I  will,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  entered  the  gate 
of  his  own  paddock,  and  saw  his  child  in  her  perambulator  before  the 
nurse.  "  And  I  will  ask  her,  sooner  or  later,  let  things  go  as  they 
may.'*  Then  he  took  the  perambulatot  under  bis  own  charge  for  half- 
an-hour,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nurse,  of  the  child,  and  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  YHI. 

Mn.   CRAWLEY  IS   TAKEN  TO  SILVERBRIDGE. 

It  had  become  necessary  on  the  Monday  morning  that  ^Ii's.  Crawley 
sbonld  obtain  from  her  husband  an  undertaking  that  ho  would 
present  himself  before  the  magistrates  at  Silverbridge  on  the  Thursday. 
She  had  been  made  to  understand  that  the  magistrates  were  sinning 
against  the  strict  rule  of  the  law  in  not  issuing  a  warrant  at  once  for 
Mr.  Crawley's  apprehension  ;  and  that  they  were  so  sinning  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Walker, — at  whose  instance  thoy  would  have  committed 
almost  any  sin  practicable  by  a  board  of  English  magistrates,  so  great 
was  their  faith  in  him ;  and  she  knew  that  she  was  bound  to  answer 
her  engagement.  She  had  also  another  task  to  pcrfonn — that,  namely, 
of  persuading  him  to  employ  an  attoniey  for  his  defence  ;  and  she 
was  prepared  with  the  name  of  an  attorney,  one  ]\Ir.  Mason,  also  of 
Silverbridge,  who  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  Mr.  Walker.  But 
when  sho  camo  to  the  performance  of  these  two  tasks  on  the  Monday 
morning,  she  foimd  that  sho  was  luiable  to  accomplish  either  of  them. 
Mr.  Crawley  first  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
attorney.  As  to  that  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  beforehand, 
and  sho  saw  at  once  that  she  had  no  hopo  of  shaking  him.  But  when 
she  found  that  ho  was  equally  obstinate  in  the  other  matter,  and  that 
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he  declared  that  he  would  not  go  before  the  magistrates  unless  he  were 
Inade  to  do  so, — ^unless  the  policemen  came  and  fetched  him,  then  she 
almost  sank  beneath  the  burden  of  her  troubles,  and  for  a  while  was 
disposed  to  let  things  go  as  they  would.  How  could  she  strive  to  bear 
a  load  that  was  so  manifestly  too  hea\'y  for  her  shoulders  ? 

On  the  Sunday  the  poor  man  had  exerted  himself  to  get  through 
his  Sunday  duties,  and  he  had  succeeded.  He  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  his  wife  had  thought  that  things  might  yet,  come  right  with  him, 
that  he  would  remember,  before  it  was  too  late,  the  true  history  of  that 
unhappy  bit  of  paper,  and  that  he  was  rising  above  that  half  madness 
which  for  months  past  had  afflicted  him.  On  the  Sunday  evening,  when 
he  was  tired  with  his  work,  she  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  to  him 
about  the  magistrates  and  the  business  of  Thursday.  But  on  the  Monday 
morning  she  commenced  her  task,  feeling  that  she  owed  it  to  Mr.  Walker 
to  lose  no  more  time.  He  was  very  decided  in  his  manners  and  made 
her  understand  that  he  would  employ  no  lawyer  on  his  own  behalf. 
**  Why  should  I  want  a  lawyer?  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  he  said. 
Then  she  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  many  who  may  have  done 
nothing  wrong  require  a  lawyer's  aid.  "And  who  is  to  pay  him?  ** 
he  asked.  To  this  she  replied,  unfortunately,  that  there  would  be  no 
need  of  thinking  of  that  at  once.  "And  I  am  to  get  further  into 
debt !  "  he  said.  "I  am  to  put  myself  right  before  the  world  by 
incurring  debts  which  I  know  I  can  never  pay  ?  When  it  has  been 
a  question  of  food  for  the  children  I  have  been  weak,  but  I  will  not  be 
weak  in  such  a  matter  as  this.  I  will  have  no  lawyer."  She  did  not 
regard  this  denial  on  his  part  as  very  material,  though  she  would  fain 
have  followed  Mr.  Walker's  advice  had  she  been  able  ;  but  when,  later 
in  the  day,  he  declared  that  the  police  should  fetch  him,  then  her 
spirit  gave  way.  Early  in  the  morning  he  had  seemed  to  assent  to  the 
expediency  of  going  into  Silverbridge  on  the  Thursday,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  rage  about  the  proposed 
attorney,  that  he  utterly  refused  to  make  the  journey.  During  the 
whole  day,  however,  his  state  was  such  as  almost  to  break  his  wife's 
heart.  He  would  do  nothing.  He  would  not  go  to  the  school,  nor 
even  stir  beyond  the  house -door.  He  would  not  open  a  book.  He 
would  not  eat,  nor  would  he  even  sit  at  table  or  say  the  accustomed 
grace  when  the  scanty  mid-day  meal  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
**  Nothing  is  blessed  to  me,"  he  said,  when  his  wife  pressed  him'  to 
say  the  words  for  their  child's  sake.  "  Shall  I  say  that  I  thank 
God  when  my  heart  is  thankless  ?  Shall  I  serve  my  child  by  a  lie  ?  " 
Then  for  hours  he  sat  in  the  same  position,  in  the  old  arm-chair, 
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hanging  over  the  fire  speechless,  sleepless,  thinking  ever,  as  she  well 
knew,  of  the  injostice  of  the  world.  She  hardly  dared  to  speak  to 
him,  so  great  was  the  hittemess  of  his  words  when  he  was  goaded  to 
reply.  At  last,  late  in  the  evening,  feeling  that  it  would  he  her  duty 
to  send  in  to  Mr.  Walker  early  on  the  following  morning,  she  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  his  shoulder  and  asked  him  for  his  promise.  **  I  may 
tell  Mr.  'V9'alker  that  you  will  he  there  on  Thursday  ?  '* 

"No,"  he  said,  shouting  at  her.  "No.  I  will  have  no  such 
message  sent."  She  started  hack,  tremhling.  Not  that  she  was 
accustomed  to  tremhle  at  his  ways,  or  to  show  that  she  feared  him  in 
his  paroxysms,  but  that  his  voice  had  been  louder  than  she  had  before 
known  it.  "I  will  hold  no  intercourse  with  them  at  Silverbridge  in 
this  matter.     Do  you  hear  me,  Mary  ?  '* 

"  I  hear  you,  Josiah ;  but  I  must  keep  my  word  to  Mr.  Walker. 
I  promised  that  I  would  send  to  him.'* 

"Tell  him,  then,  that  I  will  not  stir  a  foot  out  of  this  house  on 
Thursday,  of  my  own  accord.  On  Thursday  I  shall  be  here  ;  and 
here  I  will  remain  all  day, — unless  they  take  me  hence  by  force." 

"  But,  Josiah " 

"  Will  you  obey  me,  or  I  shall  walk  into  Silverbridge  myself  and 
t^U  the  man  that  I  will  not  come  to  him."  Then  ho  arose  from  his 
chair  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  his  hat  as  though  he  were  going 
forth  immediately,  on  his  way  to  Silverbridge.  The  night  was  now 
pik-h  dark,  and  the  rain  was  falling,  and  abroad  ho  would  cnconnl^r 
all  the  severity  of  the  pitiless  winter.  Still  it  might  have  been  better 
that  he  should  have  gone.  The  exercise  and  the  fresh  air,  even  the 
wet  and  the  mud,  would  have  served  to  bring  back  his  mind  to  reason. 
Bnt  his  wife  thought  of  the  misery  of  the  journey,  of  his  scanty 
clothing,  of  his  worn  boots,  of  the  need  there  was  to  preserve  the 
raiment  which  he  wore  ;  and  she  remembered  that  he  was  fasting, — that 
he  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning,  and  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be 
alone.     She  stopped  him,  therefore,  before  he  could  reach  the  door. 

"  Your  bidding  shall  be  done,"  she  said, — "  of  course." 

"  Tell  them,  then,  that  they  must  seek  me  here  if  they  want  me." 

*'  But,  Josiah,  think  of  the  parish, — of  the  people  who  respect  you, 
— for  their  sakes  let  it  not  be  said,  that  you  were  taken  away  by 
pfjlicemen." 

"  Was  St.  Paul  not  bound  in  prison  ?  Did  he  think  of  what  the 
people  might  see  ?" 

"If  it  were  necessary,  I  would  encourage  you  to  bear  it  without 
a  murmur." 
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**  It  is  necessary,  whether  you  murmur,  or  do  not  murmur. 
Murmur,  indeed!  Why  does  not  your  voice  ascend  to  heaven  wiih 
one  loud  wail  against  the  cruelty  of  man  ?  "  Then  he  went  forth  from 
the  room  into  an  empty  chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage ;  and 
his  wife,  when  she  followed  him  there  after  a  few  minutes,  found  him 
on  his  knees,  with  his  forehead  against  the  floor,  and  with  his  hand^ 
clutching  at  the  scanty  hairs  of  his  head.  Often  before  had  she  seen 
him  so,  on  the  same  spot,  half  grovelling,  half  prostrate  in  prayer, 
reviling  in  his  agony  all  things  around  him, — nay,  nearly  all  things 
above  him, — and  yet  striving  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  Creator  by  the 
humiliation  of  confession. 

It  might  be  better  with  him  now,  if  only  he  could  bring  himself  to 
some  softness  of  heart.  Softly  she  closed  the  door,  and  placing  the 
candle  on  the  mantel- shelf,  softly  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  softly 
touched  his  hand  with  hers.  He  did  not  stir  nor  utter  a  word,  but 
seemed  to  clutch  at  his  thin  locks-  more  violently  than  before.  Then 
she  kneeling  there,  aloud,  but  with  low  voice,  with  her  thin  hands 
clasped,  uttered  a  prayer  in  which  she  asked  her  God  to  remove  from 
her  husband  the  bitterness  of  that  hour.  He  Hstened  till  she  had 
flnished,  and  then  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  **  It  is  in  vain,"  said  he. 
**  It  is  all  in  vain.  It  is  all  in  vain."  Then  he  returned  back  to  the 
parlour,  and  seating  himself  ^ain  in  the  arm-chair,  remained  there 
without  speaking  till  past  midnight.  At  last,  when  she  told  him  that 
she  herself  was  very  cold,  and  reminded  him  that  for  the  last  hour 
there  had  been  no  fire,  still  speechless,  he  went  up  with  her  to 
their  bed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  she  contrived  to  let  him  know 
that  she  was  about  to  send  a  neighbour's  son  over  with  a  note  to 
Mr.  Walker,  fearing  to  urge  him  further  to  change  his  mind ;  but 
hoping  that  he  might  express  his  purpose  of  doing  so  when  ho 
heard  that  the  letter  was  to  be  sent ;  but  he  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  her  words.  At  this  moment  he  was  reading  Greek  with  his  daughter, 
or  rather  rebuking  her  because  she  could  not  be  induced  to  read  Greek. 

**  Oh,  papa,"  the  poor  girl  said,  **  don't  scold  me  now.  I  am  so 
unhappy  because  of  all  this." 

**  And  am  not  I  unhappy  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  book.  **  My 
God,  what  have  I  done  against  thee,  that  my  lines  should  be  cast  in 
such  terrible  places  ?  " 

The  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Walker.  **He  knows  himself  to  bo 
innocent,"  said  the  poor  wife,  writing  what  best  excuse  she  knew  how 
to  make,  **  and  thinks  that  he  should  take  no  step  himself  in  such  a 
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EQaiter.  He  will  not  employ  a  lawyer,  and  be  says  that  he  should 
^hr  that  he  should  be  sent  for,  if  the  law  requires  his  presence  at 
SilTerbridge  on  Thursday."  All  this  she  wrote,  as  though  she  felt 
that  she  ought  to  Employ  a  high  tone  in  defending  her  husband's  pur- 
pose ;  but  she  broke  down  altogether  in  the  few  words  of  the  post- 
script. "Indeed,  indeed  I  have  done  what  I  could!"  Mr.  Walker 
understood  it  all,  both  the  high  tone  and  the  subsequent  fall. 

On  the  Thursday  morning,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  a  fly  stopped  at 
the  gate  of  the  Hogglestock  Parsonage,  and  out  of  it  there  came  two 
men.  One  was  dressed  in  ordinary  black  clothes,  and  seemed  from 
his  bearing  to  be  a  respectable  man  of  the  middle  class  of  life.  He 
was,  however,  the  superintendent  of  police  for  the  Silverbridge  district. 
The  other  man  was  a  policeman,  pure  and  simple,  with  the  helmet- 
looking  hat  which  has  lately  become  common,  and  all  the  ordinary 
half-nulitaiy  and  wholly  disagreeable  outward  adjuncts  of  the  profession. 
"  Wilkins,"  said  the  superintendent,  "  likely  enough  I  shall  want  you, 
for  they  tell  me  the  gent  is  uncommon  strange.  But  if  I  don't  call 
Tou  when  I  come  out,  just  open  the  door  like  a  servant,  and  mount  up 
on  the  box  when  we're  in.  And  don't  speak  nor  say  nothing."  Then 
the  senior  policeman  entered  the  house. 

He  found  Mrs.  Crawley  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  on,  and  Mr.  Crawley  in  the  arm-chair,  leaning  over  the  fire.  **  I 
suppose  we  liad  better  go  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley  directly  the 
door  was  opened ;  for  of  course  she  had  seen  the  arrival  of  the  fly  from 
the  window. 

"  The  gentleman  had  better  come  with  us  if  he'll  be  so  kind,"  said 
Thompson.     *'  I've  brought  a  close  carriage  for  him." 

**But  I  may  go  with  him?"  said  the  wife,  with  frightened  voice. 
*'I  may  accompany  my  husband.  He  is  not  well,  sir,  and  wants 
assistance." 

Thompson  thought  about  it  for  a  moment  before  he  spoke.  Thero 
was  room  in  the  fly  for  only  two,  or  if  for  three,  still  he  knew  his  place 
better  than  to  thrust  himself  inside  together  with  his  prisoner  and  his 
prisoner's  wife.  He  had  been  specially  asked  by  Mr.  Walker  to  bo 
very  ci\'il.  Only  one  could  sit  on  the  box  with  the  diiver,  and  if  the 
request  was  conceded  the  poor  policeman  must  walk  back.  The  walk, 
however,  would  not  kill  the  policeman.  **  All  right,  ma'am,"  said 
Thompson ; — "  that  is,  if  the  gentleman  will  just  pass  his  word  not 
to  get  out  till  I  ask  him." 

"  He  will  not !     He  will  not  1 "  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

**  I  will  pass  my  word  for  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 
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Upon  hearing  this,  Thompson  assumed  a  very  long  face,  and  shook 
his  head  as  he  turned  his  eyes  first  towards  the  husband  and  then 
towards  the  wife,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  compressing  his  lips, 
blew  out  his  breath,  as  though  in  this  way  he  might  blow  oflf  some  of 
the  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation  with  which  the  gentleman's  words 
afflicted  him. 

Mrs.  Crawley  rose  and  came  close  to  him.  **  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  not  stir.  You  may  indeed.  He  thinks  it  incum- 
bent on  him  not  to  give  any  imdertaking  himself,  because  he  feels  him- 
self to  be  so  harshly  used." 

**  I  don't  know  about  harshness,"  said  Thompson,  brindlmg  up.  "  A 
close  carriage  brought,  and " 

"  I  will  walk.  If  I  am  made  to  go,  I  will  walk,"  shouted  Mr. 
Crawley. 

"I  did  not  allude  to  you, — or  to  Mr.  Walker,"  said  the  poor 
wife.  **  I  know  you  have  been  most  kind.  I  meant  the  harshness 
of  the  circumstances.  Of  course  he  is  innocent,  and  you  must  feci 
for  him." 

**  Yes,  I  feel  for  him,  and  for  you  too,  ma'am." 

**  That  is  all  I  meant.  He  knows  his  own  innocence,  and  therefore 
he  is  unwiUing  to  give  way  in  anything." 

**  Of  course  he  knows  hisself,  that's  certain.  But  he'd  better  come 
in  the  carriage,  if  only  because  of  the  dirt  and  slush." 

**  He  will  go  in  the  carriage  ;  and  I  will  go  with  him.  There  will 
be  room  there  for  you,  sir." 

Thompson  looked  up  at  the  rain,  and  told  himself  that  it  was  very 
cold.  Then  he  remembered  Mr.  Walker's  injunction,  and  bethought 
himself  that  Mrs.  Crawley,  in  spite  of  her  poverty,  was  a  lady.  He 
conceived  even  unconsciously  the  idea  that  something  was  due  to  her 
because  of  her  poverty.  **  I'll  go  with  the  driver,"  said  he,  **  but  he'll 
only  give  hisself  a  deal  of  trouble  if  he  attempts  to  get  out." 

"  He  won't ;  he  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley.  **  And  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart." 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  Thompson. 

She  went  up  to  her  husband,  hat  in  hand,  and  looking  round  to  see 
that  she  was  not  watched,  put  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  then  lifted  him 
as  it  were  from  his  chair.  He  did  not  refuse  to  be  led,  and  allowed 
her  to  throw  round  his  shoulders  the  old  cloak  which  was  hanging  in 
the  passage,  and  then  he  passed  out,  and  was  the  first  to  seat  himself 
in  the  Silverbridge  fly.  His  wife  followed  him,  and  did  not  hear  the 
blandishments    with   which   Thompson  instructed   his  myrmidon  to 
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follow  through  the  mad  on  foot.  Slowly  they  made  their  way  through 
the  lanes,  and  it  was  nearly  twelve  when  the  fly  was  driven  into  the 
yard  of  the  *'  Creorgo  and  Vulture  '*  at  Silverhridge. 

SHverbridge,  though  it  was  blessed  with  a  mayor  and  corporation, 
and  was  blessed  also  with  a  Member  of  Parliament  all  to  itself,  was 
nok  blessed  with  any  court-house.  The  magistrates  were  therefore 
eompelled  to  sit  in  the  big  room  at  the  **  George  and  Vulture,'*  in  which 
the  county  balls  were  celebrated,  and  the  meeting  of  the  West 
Barsetshire  freemasons  was  held.  That  part  of  the  country  was, 
no  doubt,  very  much  ashamed  of  its  backwardness  in  this  respect,  but 
as  yet  nothing  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  e^il.  Thompson  and  his 
fly  were  therefore  driven  into  the  yard  of  the  Inn,  and  Mr.  and 
^[rs.  Crawley  were  ushered  by  him  up  into  a  Httle  bed-chamber  close 
adjoining  to  the  big  room  in  which  the  magistrates  were  already  assem- 
bled. **  There's  a  bit  of  fire  here,"  said  Thompson,  **  and  you  can 
make  yourselves  a  little  warm."  He  himself  was  shivering  with  the 
cold.   "  When  the  gents  is  ready  in  there,  I'll  just  come  and  fetch  you." 

"I  may  go  in  with  him  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

'^  I'll  have  a  chair  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  table,  just  nigh  to 
him/'  said  Thompson.  <<  You  can  slip  into  it  and  say  nothing  to 
nobody."     Then  he  left  them  and  went  away  to  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  Crawley  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  he  had  entered  the 
Tehicle.  Nor  had  she  said  much  to  him,  but  had  sat  with  him  holding 
his  hand  in  hers.  Now  he  spoke  to  her, — **  Where  is  it  that  we  are  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  At  Silverhridge,  dearest." 

*'  But  whut  is  this  chamber  ?     And  why  are  we  here  ?  " 

"  We  are  to  wait  here  till  the  magistrates  are  ready.  They  are  in 
the  next  room." 

"  But  this  is  the  Inn  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  the  Inn." 

"  And  I  see  crowds  of  people  about."  There  were  crowds  of 
people  about.  There  had  been  men  in  the  yard,  and  others  standing 
about  on  the  stairs,  and  the  public  room  was  full  of  men  who  were 
curious  to  see  the  clergyman  who  had  stolen  twenty  pounds,  and  to  lienr 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  case  before  the  magistrates.  He  must  be 
committed  ;  so,  at  least,  said  everybody ;  but  then  there  would  be  the 
question  of  bail.  Would  the  magistrates  let  him  out  on  bail,  and  who 
would  be  the  bailsmen  ?   *'  Why  are  the  people  here  ?  "  said  Mr.  Crawley, 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  custom  when  the  magistrates  are  sitting,"  said 
his  wife. 
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<<  They  haye  come  to  see  the  degradation  of  a  clergyman,"  said  he; 
— **  and  they  will  not  he  disappointed." 

<<  Nothing  can  degrade  hut  gmlt,"  said  his  wife; 

**  Yes, — misfortune  can  degrade,  and  porerlgr.  A  man  is  degraded 
when  the  cares  of  the  world  press  So  hearily  upon  him  that  he  cannot 
rouse  himself.  l)hey  have  come  to  look  at  me  as  though  I  were  a 
htinted  heast;" 

**  It  is  hut  their  custom  always  on  duch  days." 

**  They  have  not  always  a  clergyman  before  them  as  a  crilninaL" 
Then  he  Was  silent  for  a  while,  while  she  was  chafing  his  cold  hands. 
"  Would  that  I  were  dead-,  before  they  had  bh)ught  me  to  this ! 
Would  that  I  were  dead  1 " 

**  Is  it  not  right,  dear,  that  we  should  all  bear  what  He  sends  us  ?  " 

**  Would  that  I  were  dead !  "  he  repeated.  <*  The  load  is  too 
heavy  for  ine  to  bear,  and  I  would  that  I  were  dead  I  " 

The  time  seemed  to  b'e  very  long  before  Thompson  returned  and 
asked  them  to  accompany  him  into  the  big  room.  When  he  did 
so,  Mr.  Crawley  grasped  hold  of  his  chair  as  though  hd  had  ifesolved 
that  he  would  not  go.  But  his  wife  whispered  a  word  to  him,  and  he 
obeyied  her.  **  He  will  follow  me,"  she  said  to  the  poHceman.  And  in 
that  way  th^y  went  &om  the  small  room  into  tibie  large  one.  Thompson 
went  first ;  Mrs.  Crawley  with  her  veil  down  came  next ;  and  the 
wretched  man  followed  his  wife,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glDund 
and  his  hands  clasped  together  upon  his  breast.  He  could  at  first 
have  seen  nothing,  and  could  hardly  have  known  where  he  wafi  when 
they  placed  him  in  a  chair.  She,  with  a  better  courage,  contrived  to 
look  round  through  her  veil,  and  saw  that  there  was  a  long  board  or 
table  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  that  six  or  seven  gentlemen  were 
sitting  at  one  end  of  it,  while  there  seemed  to  be  a  crowd  standing 
along  the  sides  and  about  the  room.  Her  husband  was  seated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  near  the  comer,  and  round  the  comer, — so  that 
she  might  be  close  to  him, — her  chair  had  been  placed.  On  the  other 
side  of  him  there  was  another  chair,  now  empty,  intended  for  any 
professional  gentleman  whom  he  might  choose  to  employ. 

There  were  five  magistrates  sitting  there.  Lord  Lufton  from 
Framley,  was  in  the  chair; — a  handsome  man,  still  young,  who  was 
very  popular  in  the  county.  The  cheque  which  had  been  cashed  had 
borne  his  signature,  and  he  had  consequently  expressed  his  intention 
of  not  sitting  at  the  board ;  but  Mr.  Walker,  desirous  of  having  him 
there,  had  overruled  him,  showing  him  that  the  loss  was  not  his  loss. 
The  cheque,  if  stolen,  had  not  been  stolen  from  him.     He  was  nbt  tisa 
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prosecutor.     «« No,  by  Jove,"  said  Lord  Luflon,  "  if  I  could  quash  the 
vhole  thing,  I*d  do  it  at  once  I " 

"  You  can't  do  that,  my  lord,  but  you  may  help  U8  at  the  board,*' 
said  Mr.  Walker. 

Then  there  was  the  Hon.  George  De  Courcy,  Lord  De  Courcy's 
brother,  from  Castle  Courcy.     Lord  De  Courcy  did  not  live  in  tibe 
county,  but  his  brother  did  so,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  glory 
of  the  family  by  the  discretion  of  his  conduct.     He  was  not,  perhaps, 
among  the  wisest  of  men,  but  he  did  very  well  as  a  country  magistrate, 
holding  his  tongue,  keeping  his  eyes  open,  and,  on  such  occasions  as 
this,  obeying  Mr.  Walker  in  all  things.     Dr.  Tempest  was  also  there, 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  he  being  both  magistrate  and  clergyman. 
There  were  many  in  Silverbridge  who  declared  that  Dr.  Tempest  would 
have  done  far  better  to  stay  away  when  a  brother  clergyman  was  thus 
to  be  brought  before  the  bench ;  but  it  had  been  long  since  Dr.  Tempest 
had  cared  what  was  said  about  him  in  Silverbridge.     He  had  become 
60  accustomed  to  the  life  he  led  as  to  like  to  be  disliked,  and  to  be 
enamoured  of  unpopularity.     So  when  Mr.  Walker  had  ventured  to 
suggest  to  him  that,  perhaps,  he  might  not  choose  to  be  there,  he  had 
langhed  Mr.  Walker  to  scorn.     **  Of  course  I  shall  be  there,"  he  said. 
"I  am  interested  in  the  case, — ^very  much  interested.     Of  course  I 
shall  be  there."    And  had  not  Lord  Luflon  been  present  he  would  have 
made  himself  more  conspicuous  by  taking  the  chair.     Mr.  Fothergill 
was  the  fourth.     Mr.  Fothergill  was  man  of  business  to  the  Duke  of 
Omnium,  who  was  the  great  owner  of  property  in  and  about  Silver- 
bridge,    and   he    was    the    most   active    magistrate    in   that   part   of 
the  county.     He  was  a  sharp  man,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  any 
predisposition  in  favour  of  a  clergyman.     The  fifth  was  Dr.  Thome, 
of   Chaldicotes,    a  gentleman  whose  name   has   been   already  men- 
tioned in  these  pages.     He  had  been  for  many  years  a  medical  man 
practising   in    a   little   village    in   the   further   end    of   the   county ; 
but  it  had   come  to   be    his   fate,    late   in   life,   to   marry   a  great 
heiress,    with    whose    money    the    ancient     house    and    domain    of 
Chaldicotes   had   been  purchased   from  the    Sowerbys.      Since   then 
Dr.  Thome  had  done  his  duty  well  as  a  country  gentleman, — not, 
however,  without  some  little  want  of  smoothness  between  him  and 
the  duke's  people. 

Chaldicotes  lay  next  to  the  duke's  territory,  and  the  duke  had 
wished  to  buy  Chaldicotes.  When  Chaldicotes  slipped  through  the 
duke's  fingers  and  went  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thome, —  or  of 
Dr.  Thome's  wife, — the  duke  had  been  very  angry  with  Mr.  Fother- 
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gill.  Hence  it  had  come  to  pass  that  there  had  not  always  been 
smoothness  between  the  duke's  people  and  the  Ghaldicotes  people.  It 
was  now  rumoured  that  Dr.  Thome  intended  to  stand  for  the  county 
on  the  next  vacancy,  and  that  did  not  tend  to  make  things  smoother. 
On  the  right  hand  of  Lord  Luflon  sat  Lord  George  and  Mr.  Fother- 
gill,  and  beyond  Mr.  Fothergill  sat  Mr.  Walker,  and  beyond  Mr.  Walker 
sat  Mr.  Walker's  clerk.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  chairman  were 
Dr.  Tempest  and  Dr.  Thome,  and  a  little  lower  down  was  Mr.  Zachaiy 
Winthrop,  who  held  the  situation  of  clerk  to  the  magistrates.  Many 
people  in  Silverbridge  said  that  this  was  all  wrong,  as  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  partner  with  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  always  employed  before  the 
magistrates  if  there  was  any  employment  going  for  an  attorney.  For 
this,  however,  Mr.  Walker  cared  very  little..  He  had  so  much  of 
his  own  way  in  Silverbridge,  that  he  was  supposed  to  care  nothing  for 
anybody. 

There  were  many  other  gentlemen  in  the  room,  and  some  who  knew 
Mr.  Crawley  with  more  or  less  intimacy.  He,  however,  took  notice  of 
no  one,  and  when  one  friend,  who  had  really  known  him  well,  came  up 
behind  and  spoke  to  him  gently  leaning  over  his  chair,  the  poor  man 
hardly  recognized  his  Mend. 

^*  I'm  sure  your  husband  won't  forget  me,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts,  the 
clergyman  of  Framley,  as  he  gave  his  hand  to  that  lady  across  the  back 
of  Mr.  Crawley's  chair. 

*'  No,  Mr.  Bobarts,  he  does  not  forget  you.  But  you  must  excuse 
him  if  at  this  moment  he  is  not  quite  himself.  It  is  a  trying  situation 
for  a  clergyman." 

**  I  can  understand  all  that ;  but  I'll  tell  you  why  I  have  come.  I 
suppose  this  inquiry  will  finish  the  whole  aflfair,  and  clear  up  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulty.  But  should  it  not  do  so,  it  may  be  just  possible, 
Mrs.  Crawley,  that  somethmg  may  be  said  about  bail.  I  don't  under- 
stand much  about  it,  and  I  daresay  you  do  not  either ;  but  if  theie 
should  be  anything  of  that  sort,  let  Mr.  Crawley  name  me.  A  brother 
clergyman  will  be  best,  and  I'll  have  some  other  gentleman  with  me." 
Then  he  left  her,  not  waiting  for  any  answer. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  conversation  going  on  between 
Mr.  Walker  and  another  attorney  standing  behind  him,  Mr.  Mason. 
**ril  go  to  him,"  said  Walker,  **  and  try  to  arrange  it."  So 
Mr.  Walker  seated  himself  in  the  empty  chair  beside  Mr.  Crawley, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  wretched  man,  that  he  would  do 
well  to  allow  Mr.  Mason  to  assist  him.  Mr.  Crawley  seemed  to  listen 
to  all  that  was  said,  and  then  turned  upon  the  speaker  sharply :  "  I 
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will  have  no  one  to  assist  me/*  he  said  so  loudly  that  every  one  in  the 
room  heard  the  words.  **  I  am  innocent.  Why  should  I  want  assist- 
ance ?  Nor  have  I  money  to  pay  for  it.**  Mr.  Mason  made  a  quick 
movement  forward,  intending  to  explain  that  that  consideration  need 
o&T  no  impediment,  but  was  stopped  by  further  speech  from  Mr.  Crawley. 
*'  I  will  have  no  one  to  help  me/*  said  he,  standing  upright,  and  for  the 
first  time  removing  his  hat  from  his  head.  **  Go  on,  and  do  what  it  is 
YOU  have  to  do.**  After  that  he  did  not  sit  down  till  the  proceedings 
were  nearly  over,  though  he  was  invited  more  than  once  by  Lord 
Lofton  to  do  so. 

We  need  not  go  through  all  the  evidence  that  was  brought  to  bear 

apon  the  question.     It  was  proved  that  money  for  the  cheque  was 

paid  to  Mr.  Crawley's  messenger,  and  that  this  money  was  given  to 

Mr.  Crawley.     When  there  occurred  some  little  delay  in  the  chain  of 

evidence  necessary  to  show  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  signed  and  sent  the 

cheque  and  got  the  money,  he  became  impatient.     **  Why  do  you 

trouble  the  man  ?'*  he  said.     **  I  had  the  cheque,  and  I  sent  him  ;  I 

got  the  money.     Has  any  one  denied  it,  that  you  should  strive  to  drive 

a  poor  man  like  that  beyond  his  wits  ?'*     Then  Mr.  Soames  and  the 

manager  of  the  bank  showed  what  inquiry  had  been  made  as  soon  as 

the  cheque  came  back  from  the  London  bank ;  how  at  first  they  had 

both  thought  that  Mr.  Crawley  could  of  course  explain  the  matter,  and 

how  he  had  explained  it  by  a  statement  which  was  manifestly  untrue. 

Then  there  was  evidence  to  prove  that  the  cheque  could  not  have  been 

paid    to  him  by  Mr.   Soames,  and  as  this  was  given,  Mr.  Crawley 

shook  his  head  and  again  became  impatient.     **  I  erred  in  th«it,"  ho 

exclaimed.      *'  Of  course  I  erred.      In  my  haste   I   thought  it  was 

so,  and  in  my  haste  I  said  so.     I  am  not  good  at  reckoning  money 

and    remembering  sums  ;   but  I   saw  that  I  had  been  wrong  when 

my  error  was  shown  to  me,  and  I  acknowledged  at  once  that  I  had 

been  wrong." 

Up  to  this  point  he  had  behaved  not  only  with  so  much  spirit,  but 
jciih  60  much  reason,  that  his  wife  began  to  hope  that  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  had  brought  back  the  clearness  of  his  mind,  and  that 
he  would,  even  now,  be  able  to  place  himself  right  as  the  inquiry  went 
on.  Then  it  was  explained  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  stated  that  the 
cheqne  had  been  given  to  him  by  Dean  Arabin,  as  soon  as  it  was  shown 
that  it  could  not  have  been  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Soames.  In  reference 
to  this,  Mr.  Walker  was  obliged  to  explain  that  application  had  been 
made  to  the  dean,  who  was  abroad,  and  that  the  dean  had  stated  that 
be  had  given  fifty  pounds  to  his  friend.     Mr.  Walker  explained  also 
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that  the  very  notes  of  which  this  fifty  pounds  had  consisted  had  heen 
traced  hack  to  Mr.  Crawley,  and  that  they  had  had  no  connection  with 
the  cheque  or  with  the  money  which  had  heen  given  for  the  cheqne  at 
the  hank. 

Mr.  Soanies  stated  that  he  had  lost  the  cheqne  with  A  pocket-hook ; 
that  he  had  certainly  lost  it  on  the  day  on  which  he  had  called  on 
Mr.  Crawley  at  Hogglestock ;  and  that  he  missed  his  pocket-book  on 
his  journey  back  from  Hogglestock  to  Barchester.  At  the  moment 
of  missing  it  he  remembered  that  he  had  taken  the  book  out  from  his 
pocket  in  Mr.  Crawley's  room,  and,  at  that  moment,  he  had  not 
doubted  but  that  he  had  left  it  in  Mr.  Crawley's  house.  He  had 
written  and  sent  to  Mr.  Crawley  to  inquire,  but  had  been  assured  that 
nothing  had  been  found.  There  had  been  no  other  property  of  value 
in  the  pockot-book, — ^nothing  but  a  fbw  visiting  cards  and  a  memo- 
randum, and  he  had  therefore  stopped  the  cheque  at  the  London  bank, 
and  thought  no  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Crawley  was  then  asked  to  explain  in  what  way  he  came  pos- 
sessed of  the  cheque.  The  question  was  first  put  by  Lord  Luflon ;  but 
it  soon  fell  into  Mr.  Walker's  hands,  who  certainly  asked  it  with  all  the 
kindness  with  which  such  an  inquiry  could  be  made*  Could  Mr.  Crawley 
at  oU  remember  by  what  means  that  bit  of  paper  had  comd  into  his 
possession,  or  how  long  he  had  had  it  ?  •  He  answered  the  last  question 
first.  <*  It  had  been  with  him  for  months."  And  why  had  he  kept  it? 
Ho  looked  round  the  room  sternly,  almost  savagely,  before  he  answered, 
fixing  his  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  almost  every  face  around  him  as  he 
did  so.  Then  he  spoke.  *'  I  was  driven  by  shame  to  keep  it, — and 
then  by  shame  to  use  it."  That  this  statement  was  true,  no  one  in  the 
room  doubted. 

And  then  the  other  question  was  pressed  upon  him ;  and  he  lifted 
up  his  hands,  and  raised  his  voice,  and  swore  by  the  Saviour  in  whom 
he  trusted,  that  ho  knew  not  from  whence  the  money  had  come  to  him. 
Why  then  had  he  said  that  it  had  come  from  the  dcMl  9  He  had 
thought  so.  The  dean  had  given  him  money,  covered  np,  in  an  enclo- 
sure, **  so  that  the  touch  of  the  coin  might  not  add  to  my  disgrace  in 
taking  his  alms,"  said  the  wretched  man,  thus  speaking  openly  and 
freely  in  his  agony  of  the  shame  which  ho  had  striven  so  persistently  to 
hide.  He  had  not  seen  the  dean's  monies  as  they  had  been  given-, 
and  he  had  thought  that  the  cheque  had  been  with  them.  Beyond  titat 
he  could  tell  them  nothing. 

Then  there  was  a  conference  between  the  magistrates  and  Mr.  Walker, 
in  which  Mr.  Walker  submitted  that  the  magistrates  had  no  aitemative 
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but  to  commit  the  gentleman.     To  this  Lord  Lufton  demurred,  and 
with  him  Dr.  Thome. 

*'  I  beUeye,  as  I  am  sitting  here,"  said  Lord  Lofton,  '*  that  he  has 
told  the  imth,  and  that  he  does  not  know  any  more  than  I  do  from 
whence  the  eheqne  came." 

'*  I  am  quite  sure  he  does  not,"  said  Dr.  Thorne. 
Lord  George  n^marked  that  it  was  the  ^*  queerest  go  he  had  ever 
come  across."  Dr.  Tempest  merely  shook  his  head.  Mr.  Fothergill 
pointed  out  that  eyen  supposing  the  gentleman's  statement  to  be  true, 
it  by  no  means  went  towards  establishing  the  gentleman's  innocence. 
The  cheque  had  been  traced  to  the  gentleman's  hands,  and  the  gentle- 
man was  bound  to  show  how  it  had  come  into  his  possession.  Even 
supposing  that  the  gentleman  had  found  the  cheque  in  his  house,  which 
was  likely  enough,  he  was  not  thereby  justified  in  changing  it,  and 
applying  the  proceeds  to  his  own  purposes.  Mr.  Walker  told  them 
that  Mr.  Fothergill  was  right,  and  that  the  only  excuse  to  be  inado  for 
Mr.  Crawley  was  that  he  was  out  of  his  senses. 

**  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Lord  Lufton.  **I  might  have  a  lot  of  paper 
money  by  me,  and  not  kiiow  from  Adam  where  I  got  it." 

"But  you  would  have  to  show  where  you  got  it,  my  lord,  when 
inquiry  was  made,"  said  Mr.  Fothergill. 

Lord  Lufton,  who  was  not  particularly  fond  of  Mr.  Fothergill,  and 
was  very  unwilling  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  any  of  the  duties  of  a 
magistrate,  turned  his  back  at  onco  upon  the  duke's  agent ;  but  within 
three  minutes  aft<)rwards  he  had  submitted  to  the  same  instructions 
from  Mr.  Walker. 

"Mi.  Crawley  had  again  seated  himself,  and  during  this  period  of  the 
aflOiir  was  leaning  over  the  table  with  his  face  buiied  on  his  arms. 
"Sirs.  Crawley  sat  by  his  side,  utterly  impotent  as  to  any  assistance, 
juit  touching  him  with  her  hand,  and  waiting  behind  her  veil  till  sho 
should  be  made  to  imderstand  what  was  the  decision  of  the  magistrates. 
This  was  at  last  communicated  to  her, — and  to  him, — in  a  whisper  by 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Crawley  must  understand  that  he  was  committed  to 
take  his  trial  at  Barchester,  at  the  next  assizes,  which  would  be  held  in 
April,  but  that  bail  would  bo  taken ; — his  own  bail  in  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  of  two  others  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  eacli. 
And  Mr.  Walker  explained  further  that  he  and  the  bailmen  were  ready, 
and  that  the  bail-bond  was  prepared.  The  bailmen  were  to  bo  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Robarts,  and  Major  Grantly.  In  five  minutes  the  bond  was 
signed  and  Mr.  Crawley  was  at  hberty  to  go  away,  a  free  man, — till  tho 
Barchester  Assizes  should  come  round  in  April. 
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Of  all  that  was  going  on  at  this  time  Mr.  Crawley  knew  little  or 
nothing,  and  Mrs.  Crawley  did  not  know  much.  She  did  say  a  word 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bobarts,  and  begged  that  the  same  might  be  said  to— 
the  other  gentleman.  If  she  had  heard  the  major's  name  she  did  not 
remember  it.  Then  they  were  led  out  back  into  the  bed-room,  where 
Mrs.  Walker  was  found,  anxious  to  do  something,  if  she  only  knew 
what,  to  comfort  the  wretched  husband  and  the  wretched  wife.  But 
what  comfort  or  consolation  could  there  be  within  their  reach  ?  There 
was  tea  made  ready  for  them,  and  sandwiches  cut  from  the  Inn  larder. 
And  there  was  sherry  in  the  Inn  decanter.  But  no  such  comfort  as 
that  was  possible  for  either  of  them. 

They  were  taken  home  again  in  the  fly,  returning  without  the  escort 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  as  they  went  some  few  words  were  spoken  by 
Mrs.  Crawley.  *'  Josiah,"  she  said,  **  there  will  be  a  way  out  of  this, 
even  yet,  if  you  will  only  hold  up  your  head  and  trust." 

**  There  is  a  way  out  of  it,"  he  said.  "  There  is  a  way.  There  is 
but  one  way."  When  he  had  so  spoken  she  said  no  more,  but  resolyed 
that  her  eye  should  never  bo  off  him,  no, — not  for  a  moment.  Then, 
when  she  had  gotten  him  once  more  into  that  front  parlour,  she  threw 
her  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him. 
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_H£  tidings  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  magiBtrates  at 
their  petty  Bessions  was  com- 
municated the  samo  night  to 
Grace  Crawley  by  llisa  Pretty- 
man,  Miss  Anne  Prettyman 
had  heard  tho  news  within  five 
minutcB  of  tho  execution  of 
the  bail-bond,  and  had  rushed 
to  her  sister  with  infonnation 
as  to  the  event.  "  They  have 
foimd  bim  gnilty;  they  have, 
indeed.  They  have  convicted 
him, — or  whatever  it  is,  bo- 
cause  he  couldn't  say  where 
he  got  it."  "Yon  do  not 
mean  that  they  have  sent  hiin 
to  prison  9  "  "  No  ; — not  to 
prison  ;  not  as  yet,  that  is.  I  don't  understand  it  altogether  ;  but 
he's  to  be  tried  again  at  the  assizes.  In  tho  meantime  he's  to  be  out 
on  bail.  Major  Grantly  ia  to  be  tho  bail,— he  aud  Mr.  Robarts. 
That,  I  thittk,  was  very  nice  of  bim."  It  was  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  llis3  Anne  Prpttyman  had  received  an  accession  of  pleasurable 
emotion  when  she  learned  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  not  been  sent  away 
wothless,  but  had  been  condemned,  as  it  were,  to  a  public  trial  nt 
ihe  assizes.  And  yet  she  would  have  done  anything  in  her  power  to 
eave  Grace  Crawley,  or  even  to  save  her  father.  And  it  must  bo 
explained  that  Miss  Anne  Prettjinau  was  supposed  to  bo  specially 
efficient  in  teaching  Roman  history  to  her  pupils,  although  she  was 
BO  manifestly  ignorant  of  the  course  of  law  in  the  country  in  which 
she  lived.  "  Committed  him,"  said  Miss  Prettyman,  correcting  ber 
ust*?r  with  Bcom.  "  They  have  not  convicted  him.  Had  tJiey  con- 
victed him,  there  could  be  no  question  of  bail."  "  I  don't  know  how 
■U  Ihat  is,  Annabella,  but  at  any  rate  Major  Gmntly  is  to  be  the  bails- 
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man,  and  there  is  to  be  another  trial  at  Barchester.*'  **  There  cannot 
be  more  than  one  trial  in  a  criminal  case/'  said  Miss  Prettyman, 
**  unless  the  jury  should  disagree,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
suppose  he  has  been  committed,  and  that  the  trial  mil  take  place  at 
the  assizes.'*  "  Exactly, — ^that's  just  it."  Had  Lord  Lufton  appeared 
as  lictor,  and  had  Thompson  carried  the  fasces.  Miss  Anne  would  have 
known  more  about  it. 

The  sad  tidings  were  not  told  to  Grace  till  the  evening.  Mrs.  Crawley, 
when  the  inquiry  was  over  before  the  magistrates,  would  fain  have  had 
herself  driven  to  the  Miss  Prettyman's  school,  that  she  might  see  her 
daughter ;  but  she  felt  that  to  be  impossible  while  her  husband  was  in 
her  charge.  The  father  would  of  course  have  gone  to  his  child,  had 
the  visit  been  suggested  to  him ;  but  that  would  have  caused  another 
terrible  scene  ;  and  the  mother,  considering  it  all  in  her  mind,  thought 
it  better  to  abstain.  Miss  Prettyman  did  her  best  to  make  poor  Grace 
think  that  the  a£&dr  had  gone  so  far  favourably, — did  her  best,  that  is, 
without  saying  anything  which  her  conscience  told  her  to  be  false.  ''It 
is  to  be  settled  at  the  assizes  in  April,"  she  said. 

''  And  in  the  meantime  what  will  become  of  papa  ?  " 

''  Your  papa  will  be  at  home,  just  as  usual.  He  must  have  some 
one  to  advise  him.  I  dare  say  it  would  have  been  all  over  now  if  he 
would  have  employed  an  attorney." 

**  But  it  seems  so  hard  that  an  attorney  should  be  wanted." 

**  My  dear  Grace,  things  in  this  world  are  hard." 

**  But  they  are  always  harder  for  papa  and  mamma  than  for  any- 
body else."  In  answer  to  this,  Miss  Prettyman  made  some  remarks 
intended  to  be  wise  and  kind  at  the  same  time.  Grace,  whose  eyes 
were  laden  with  tears,  made  no  immediate  reply  to  this,  but  reverted  to 
her  former  statement,  that  she  must  go  home.  **  1  cannot  remain, 
Miss  Prettyman  ;  I  am  so  unhappy." 

**  Will  you  be  more  happy  at  home  ?  " 

**  I  can  bear  it  better  there." 

The  poor  girl  soon  learned  from  the  intended  consolations  of  those 
around  her,  from  the  ill-considered  kindnesses  of  the  pupils,  and  from 
words  which  fell  from  the  servants,  that  her  father  had  in  fact  been 
judged  to  be  guilty,  as  far  as  judgment  had  as  yet  gone.  "  They  do 
say,  miss,  it's  only  because  he  hadn't  a  lawyer,"  said  the  housekeeper. 
And  if  men  so  kind  as  Lord  Lufton  and  Mr.  Walker  had  made  bini  out 
to  be  guilty,  what  could  be  expected  from  a  stem  judge  down  from 
London,  who  would  know  nothing  about  her  poor  father  and  his 
peculiarities,  and  from  twelve  jurymen  who  would  be  shopkeepers  out 
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of  Barehester.  It  would  kill  her  father,  and  then  it  would  kill  her 
mother ;  and  after  that  it  would  lull  her  also.  And  there  was  no  money 
m  the  house  at  home.  She  knew  it  well.  She  had  heon  paid  three 
pounds  a  month  for  her  services  at  the  school,  and  the  money  for  the 
last  two  months  had  heen  sent  to  her  mother.  Yet,  badly  as  she 
wanted  anything  that  she  might  be  able  to  earn,  she  knew  that  sho 
could  not  go  on  teaching.  It  had  come  to  be  acknowledged  by  both  the 
Miss  Prettymans  that  any  teaching  on  her  part  for  the  present  was  im- 
possible. She  would  go  home  and  perish  with  the  rest  of  them.  There 
was  no  room  left  for  hope  to  her,  or  to  any  of  her  family.  They  had 
accused  her  father  of  being  a  common  thief, — her  father  whom  she  knew 
to  be  so  nobly  honest,  her  father  whom  she  belieyed  to  be  among  the 
most  deyoted  of  God's  servants.  He  was  accused  of  a  paltry  theft, 
and  the  magistrates  and  lawyers  and  policemen  among  them  had  decided 
that  the  accusation  was  true  I  How  could  she  look  the  girls  in  the  faco 
after  that,  or  attempt  to  hold  her  own  among  the  teachers  I 

On  the  next  morning  there  came  the  letter  from  Miss  Lily  Dale,  and 
with  that  in  her  hand  she  again  went  to  Miss  Prettyman.  She  must  go 
home,  she  said.  She  must  at  any  rate  see  her  mother.  Could  Miss  Pretty- 
man  be  kind  enough  to  send  her  home.  **  I  haven't  sixpence  to  pay  for 
anything,"  she  said,  bursting  out  into  tears  ;  *'  and  I  haven't  a  right 
to  ask  for  it."  Then  the  statements  which  Miss  Prettyman  made  in 
her  eagerness  to  cover  this  latter  misfortune  were  decidedly  false.  There 
was  so  much  money  owing  to  Grace,  she  said  ;  money  for  this,  money 
for  that,  money  for  anything  or  nothing  1  Ten  pounds  v/ould  hardly 
clear  the  account.  **  Nobody  owes  mc  anything  ;  but  if  you'll  loud  mo 
five  shillings  !  "  said  Grace,  in  her  agony.  Miss  Prettyman,  as  sho 
made  her  way  through  this  difiiculty,  thought  of  Major  Grantly  and  his 
love.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use,  sho  knew.  Had  she  brought  them 
together  on  that  Monday,  Grace  would  liavo  said  nothing  to  him. 
Indeed  such  a  meeting  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  improper.  But, 
regarding  Major  Grantly,  as  she  did,  in  the  light  of  a  millionaire, — for 
the  wealth  of  the  archdeacon  was  notorious, — she  could  not  but  think  it 
a  pity  that  poor  Grace  should  be  begging  for  five  shillings.  **  You  need 
not  at  any  rate  trouble  yourself  about  money,  Grace,"  said  Miss  Pretty- 
man. **  What  is  a  pound  or  two  more  or  less  between  you  and  me  ? 
It  is  almost  unkind  of  you  to  think  about  it.  Is  that  letter  in  your 
hand  anything  for  me  to  see,  my  dear  ?  "  Then  Grace  explained  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  show  Miss  Dale's  letter,  but  that  Mbs  Dale  had 
asked  her  to  go  to  Allington.  **  And  you  will  go,"  said  Miss  Prettyman. 
**  It  will  be  the  best  thing  for  you,  and  the  best  thing  for  your  mother." 

II  2 
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It  was  at  last  decided  that  Grace  sliould  go  to  her  friend  at 
Allington,  and  to  Allington  she  went.  She  returned  home  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  was  persuaded  by  her  mother  to  accept  the  invitation  that 
had  been  given  her.  At  Hogglestock,  while  she  was  there,  new  troubles 
came  up,  of  which  something  shall  shortly  be  told ;  but  they  were 
troubles  in  which  Grace  could  give  no  assistance  to  her  mother,  and 
which,  indeed,  though  they  were  in  truth  troubles,  as  will  be  seen, 
were  so  far  beneficent  that  they  stirred  her  father  up  to  a  certain  action 
which  was  in  itself  salutary.  **  I  think  it  will  be  better  that  you  should 
be  away,  dearest,"  said  the  mother,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
plainly  all  that  poor  Gi*ace  had  to  tell  about  Major  Grantly ; — Grace 
having,  heretofore,  bai-ely  spoken,  in  most  ambiguous  words,  of  Major 
Grantly  as  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  met  at  Framley,  and  whom  she 
had  described  as  being  **  very  nice." 

In  old  days,  long  ago,  Lucy  Eobarts,  the  present  Lady  Luflon, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Kobarts,  the  parson  of  Framley,  had  sojourned 
for  a  while  under  Mr.  Crawley's  roof  at  Hogglestock.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances, which  need  not,  perhaps,  be  told  here,  had  given  occasion  for 
this  visit.  She  had  then  resolved, — for  her  future  destiny  had  been 
known  to  her  before  she  left  Mrs.  Crawley's  house, — ^that  she  would  in 
coming  days  do  much  to  befriend  the  family  of  her  friend;  but  the 
doing  of  much  had  been  very  difficult.  And  the  doing  of  anything  had 
come  to  be  very  difficult  through  a  certain  indiscretion  on  Lord  Lufton's 
part.  Lord  Lufton  had  ofiered  assistance,  pecuniary  assistance,  to 
Mr.  Crawley,  which  Mr.  Crawley  had  rejected  with  outspoken  anger. 
What  was  Lord  Lufton  to  him  that  his  lordship  should  dare  to  come  to 
him  with  his  paltry  money  in  his  hand  ?  But  after  a  while.  Lady 
Lufton,  exercising  some  cunning  in  the  operations  of  her  friendship, 
had  persuaded  her  sister-in-law  at  the  Framley  parsonage  to  have  Grace 
Crawley  over  there  as  a  visitor, — ^and  there  she  had  been  during  the 
summer  holidays  previous  to  the  commencement  of  our  story.  And 
there,  at  Framley,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  Major  Grantly,  wto 
was  staying  with  Lord  Lufton  at  Framley  Court.  She  had  then  said 
something  to  her  mother  about  Major  Grantly,  something  ambiguous, 
something  about  his  being  "  very  nice,"  and  the  mother  had  thought 
how  great  was  the  pity  that  her  daughter,  who  was  "  nice  "  too  in  her 
estimation,  should  have  so  few  of  those  adjuncts  to  assist  her  which 
come  from  full  pockets.  She  had  thought  no  more  about  it  then  ;  but 
now  she  felt  herself  constrained  to  think  more.  **  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand why  he  should  have  come  to  Miss  Prett^man  on  Monday/* 
said  Grace,  "  because  he  hardly  knows  her  at  all." 
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"  I  suppose  it  was  on  business/'  said  ^Irs.  Crawley. 

*'  No,  mamma,  it  was  not  on  business/' 

"  How  can  you  tell,  dear  ?  '* 

**  Because  Miss  Prettyman  said  it  was, — it  was — to  ask  after  me. 
Oh,  mamma,  I  must  tell  you.     I  know  ho  did  like  mc." 

"  Did  he  ever  say  so  to  you,  ^dearest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma/' 

"  And  what  did  vou  tell  him  ?  " 

'*  I  told  him  nothing,  mamma/' 

"  And  did  he  ask  to  see  you  on  Monday  ?  " 

*'  No,  mamma  ;  I  don't  think  he  did.     I  think  he  understood  it  all 
too  well,  for  I  could  not  have  spoken  to  him  then/' 

Mrs.  Crawley  pursued  the  cross-examination  no  fuiiher,  but  made 
up  her  mind  that  it  would  be  better  that  her  girl  should  be  away  from 
her  wretched  home  diuing  this  period  of  her  life.  If  it  were  written  in 
the  book  of  fate  that  one  of  her  children  should  be  exempted  from  the 
series  of  misfortunes  which  seemed'  to  fall,  one  after  another,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  upon  her  husband,  upon  her,  and  upon  her  family  ; 
if  so  great  good  fortune  were  in  store  for  her  Grace  as  such  a  mar- 
riage as  this  wliich  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  offered  to  her,  it  might 
probably  be  well  that  Grace  should  bo  as  little  at  home  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Crawley  had  heard  nothing  but  good  of  Major  Grantly ;  but  she 
knew  that  the  Grantlys  were  proud  rich  people, — who  lived  with  their 
Leads  high  up  in  the  coimtv, — and  it  could  hardly  be  that  a  son  of  the 
archdeacon  would  like  to  take  his  bride  direct  from  Ilogglestoek 
parsonage. 

It  was  settled  that  Grace  should  go  to  Allington  as  Boon  as  a  letter 
could  be  received  from  Miss  Dale  in  return  to  Grace's  note,  and  on  the 
third  morning  afler  her  arrival  at  home  she  started.  None  but  thoy 
who  have  themselves  been  poor  gentiT, — gentry  so  poor  as  not  to  know 
bow  to  raise  a  shilling, — can  understand  the  poenliar  bittemcss  of  the 
trials  which  such  poverty  produces.  The  poverty  of  the  normal  poor 
(iocs  not  approach  it ;  or,  rather,  the  pangs  aiising  from  such  poverty 
are  altogether  of  a  different  sort.  To  be  hunj^iy  and  have  no  food,  to 
be  cold  and  have  no  fuel,  to  be  threatened  with  distraint  for  one's  few 
chairs  and  tables,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  roof  over  one's  head, — all 
these  miseries,  which,  if  they  do  not  positively  reach,  are  so  frequently 
near  to  reaching  the  normal  poor,  are,  no  doubt,  the  severest  of  the 
trials  to  which  humanity  is  subjected.  They  threaten  life, — or,  if  not 
life,  then  liberty, — reducing  the  abject  one  to  a  choice  between  captivity 
a:jd  starvation.    Bv  hook  or  crook,  the  poor  gentleman  or  poor  lady, — 
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let  the  one  or  the  other  be  ever  so  poor,— does  not  often  come  to  the 
last  extremity  of  the  workhouse.  There  are  such  cases,  but  they 
are  exceptional.  Mrs.  Crawley,  through  all  her  sufferings,  had  never 
yet  found  her  cupboard  to  be  absolutely  bare,  or  the  bread-pan  to  be 
actually  empty.  But  there  are  pangs  to  which,  at  the  time,  starvation 
itself  would  seem  to  be  preferable.  The  angry  eyes  of  unpaid  trades- 
men, savage  with  an  anger  which  one  knows  to  be  justifiable ;  the 
taunt  of  the  poor  servant  who  wants  her  wages ;  the  gradual  relinquish- 
ment of  habits  which  the  soft  nurture  of  earlier,  kinder  years  had 
made  second  nature ;  the  wan  cheeks  of  the  wife  whose  malady  demands 
wine ;  the  rags  of  the  husband  whose  outward  occupations  demand 
decency ;  the  neglected  children,  who  are  learning  not  to  be  the 
children  of  gentlefolk ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  alms  and  doles  of 
half-generous  friends,  the  waning  pride,  the  pride  that  will  not  wane, 
the  growing  doubt  whether  it  be  not  better  to  bow  the  head,  and 
acknowledge  to  all  the  world  that  nothing  of  the  pride  of  station  is  left, 
— ^that  the  hand  is  open  to  receive  and  ready  to  touch  the  cap,  that  the 
fall  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level  has  been  accomplished, — ^these 
are  the  pangs  of  poverty  which  drive  the  Crawleys  of  the  world  to  the 
frequent  entertaining  of  that  idea  of  the  bare  bodkin.  It  was  settled 
that  Grace  should  go  to  Allington  ; — but  how  about  her  clothes  ?  And 
then,  whence  was  to  come  the  price  of  her  journey  ? 

**  I  don't  think  they'll  mind  about  my  being  shabby  at  Allington. 
They  live  very  quietly  there.'* 

**  But  you  say  that  Miss  Dale  is  so  very  nice  in  all  her  ways." 
**  Lily  is  very  nice,  mamma  ;  but  I  shan't  mind  her  so  much  as  her 
mother,  because  she  knows  it  all.     I  have  told  her  everything." 
"  But  you  have  given  me  all  your  money,  dearest." 
"  Miss  Prettyman  told  me  I  was  to  come  to  her,"  said  Grace,  who 
had  already  taken  some  small  sum  from  the  schoolmistress,  which  at 
once  had  gone  into  her  mother's  pocket,  and  into  household  purposes. 
**  She  said  I  should  be  sure  to  go  to  Allington,  and  that  of  course  I 
should  go  to  her,  as  I  must  pass  through  Silverbridge." 

**  I  hope  papa  will  not  ask  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley.  Luckily 
papa  did  not  ask  about  it,  being  at  the  moment  occupied  much  with 
other  thoughts  and  other  troubles,  and  Grace  was  allowed  to  return  by 
Silverbridge,  and  to  take  what  was  needed  from  Miss  Prettyman.  "Who 
can  tell  of  the  mending  and  patching,  of  the  weary  wearing  midnight 
hours  of  needlework  which  were  accomplished  before  the  poor  girl  went, 
so  that  she  might  not  reach  her  friend's  house  in  actual  rags  ?  And 
when  the  work  was  ended,  what  was  there  to  show  for  it  ?      I  do  not 
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think  thai  the  idea  of  the  bare  bodkin,  as  regarded  herself,  ever  flitted 
across  Mrs.  Crawley's  brain, — she  being  one  of  those  who  are  very 
strong  to  endure  ;  but  it  must  have  occurred  to  her  very  often  that  the 
repose  of  the  grave  is  sweet,  and  that  there  cometh  after  death  a 
levelling  and  making  even  of  things,  which  would  at  last  cure  all 
her  evils. 

Grace  no  doubt  looked  forward  to  a  levelling  and  making  oven  of 
things, — or  perhaps  even  to  something  more  prosperous  than  that, 
which  should  come  to  her  relief  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Bhe  could 
not  but  have  high  hopes  in  regard  to  her  future  destiny.  Although, 
as  has  been  said,  she  understood  no  more  than  she  ought  to  have 
understood  from  Miss  Prettyman's  account  of  the  conversation  with 
Major  Grantly,  still,  innocent  as  she  was,  she  had  understood  much. 
She  knew  that  the  man  loved  her,  and  she  knew  also  that  she  loved  the 
man.  Bhe  thoroughly  comprehended  that  the  present  could  be  to  her 
no  time  for  listening  to  speeches  of  love,  or  for  giving  kind  answers ; 
but  still  I  think  that  she  did  look  for  relief  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  Miss  Prettyman  as  Grace  in  vain  tried  to  conceal 
her  t^ars  up  in  the  private  sanctum.  **  You  ought  to  know  mo  by  this 
time,  and  to  have  learned  that  I  can  understand  things."  The  tears  had 
flown  in  return  not  only  for  the  five  gold  sovereigns  which  Miss 
Prettyman  had  pressed  into  her  hand,  but  on  account  of  the  prettiest, 
soft,  grey  merino  frock  that  ever  charmed  a  girl's  eye.  **I  should  like 
to  know  how  many  girls  I  have  given  dresses  to,  when  they  have  been 
f]joing  out  visiting.  Law,  my  dear ;  they  take  them,  many  of  them, 
from  us  old  maids,  almost  as  if  we  were  only  paying  our  debts  in  gi\'ing 
them."  And  then  Miss  Anne  gave  her  a  cloth  cloak,  very  wann,  with 
pretty  buttons  and  gimp  trimmings, — just  such  a  cloak  as  any  girl 
might  like  to  wear  who  thought  that  she  would  be  seen  out  walking  by 
her  ^lajor  Grantly  on  a  Christmas  morning.  Grace  Crawley  did  not 
expect  to  be  seen  out  walking  by  her  ]\Iajor  Grantly,  but  nevertheless 
she  liked  the  cloak.  r»y  the  power  of  her  practical  will,  and  by  her 
true  sympathy,  the  elder  Mi?s  PrettjTuan  had  for  a  wliile  conquered 
the  annoyance  which,  on  Grace's  part,  was  attached  to  the  receiving  of 
gifts,  by  the  consciousness  of  her  poverty ;  and  when  Miss  Anne,  with 
some  pride  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  expressed  a  hope  that  Grace  would 
think  the  cloak  pretty,  Grace  put  her  anns  pleasantly  roimd  her  friend's 
neck,  and  declared  that  it  was  very  pretty, — the  prettiest  cloak  in  all 
the  world  ! 

Grace  was  met  at  the  Guestwick  railway- station  by  her  friend 
Lilif4n  Dale,  and  was  driven  over  to  Allington  in  a   pony   carnage 
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belongiug  to  Lilian's  uncle,  the  squire  of  the  parish.  I  think  she  will  he 
excused  in  having  put  on  her  new  cloak,  not  so  much  because  of  the  cold 
as  with  a  view  of  making  the  best  of  herself  before  Mrs.  Dale.  And 
yet  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Dale  would  know  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
poverty,  and  was  very  glad  that  it  should  be  so.  <<  I  am  so  glad  that 
you  have  come,  dear,"  said  Lily.     "  It  will  be  such  a  comfort." 

**  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,"  said  Grace. 

*'  And  mamma  is  so  glad.  From  the  moment  that  we  both  talked 
ourselves  into  eagerness  about  it, — ^while  I  was  writing  my  letter,  you 
know,  we  resolved  that  it  must  be  so." 

'*  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  a  great  trouble  to  Mrs.  Dale." 

"  A  trouble  to  manmia !  Indeed  you  will  not.  You  shall  be  a 
trouble  to  no  one  but  me.  I  will  have  all  the  trouble  myself,  and  the 
labour  I  delight  in  shall  physic  my  pain." 

Grace  Crawley  could  not  during  the  journey  be  at  home  and  at  ease 
even  with  her  friend  Lily.  She  was  going  to  a  strange  house  under 
strange  circumstances.  Her  father  had  not  indeed  been  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  theft,  but  the  charge  of  theft  had  been  made  against  him, 
and  the  magistrates  before  whom  it  had  been  made  had  thought  that 
the  charge  was  true.  Grace  knew  that  all  the  local  newspapers  had 
told  the  story,  and  was  of  course  aware  that  Mrs.  Dale  would  have 
heard  it.  Hor  own  mind  was  fiill  of  it,  and  though  she  dreaded  to 
speak  of  it,  yet  she  could  not  be  silent.  Miss  Dale,  who  understood 
much  of  this,  endeavoured  to  talk  her  friend  into  easiness ;  but  she 
feared  to  begin  upon  the  one  subject,  and  before  the  drive  was  over 
they  were,  both  of  them,  too  cold  for  much  conversation.  **  There's 
mamma,"  said  Miss  Dale  as  they  drove  up,  turning  out  of  the  street  of 
the  village  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Dale's  house.  **  She  always  knows,  by 
instinct,  when  I  am  coming.  You  must  understand  now  that  you  are 
among  us,  that  mamma  and  I  are  not  mother  and  daughter,  but  two 
loving  old  ladies,  living  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  We  do  have 
our  quarrels, — ^whether  the  chicken  shall  bo  roast  or  boiled,  but  never 
anything  beyond  that.  Mamma,  here  is  Grace,  starved  to  death  ;  and 
she  says  if  you  don't  give  her  some  tea  she  will  go  back  at  once." 

"  I  will  give  her  some  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

**  And  I  am  worse  than  she  is,  because  I've  been  driving.  It's  all 
up  with  Bertram  and  Mr.  Green  for  the  next  week  at  least.  It  is 
freezing  as  hard  as  it  can  freeze,  and  they  might  as  well  try  to  hunt  in 
Lapland  as  here." 

**  They'll  console  themselves  with  skating,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"Have  you  ever  observed,  Grace,"  said  Miss  Dale,  **how  much 
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amusement  gentlemen  require,  and  how  imperative  it  is  that  some  other 
game  shoold  be  provided  when  one  game  fails  ?  " 
*'  Not  particularly,'*  said  Grace. 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  so.  Now,  with  women,  it  is  supposed  that  they  can 
amuse  themselves  or  live  without  amusement.  Once  or  twice  in  a  year, 
perhaps  something  is  done  for  them.  There  is  an  arrow- shooting  party, 
or  a  ball,  or  a  picnic.  But  the  catering  for  men's  sport  is  never-ending, 
and  is  always  paramount  to  everything  else.  And  yet  the  pet  game 
of  the  day  never  goes  oflf  properly.  In  partridge  time,  the  partridges 
are  wild,  and  won't  come  to  be  killed.  In  hunting  time  the  foxes  won't 
run  straight, — ^the  wretches.  They  show  no  spirit,  and  will  take,  to 
^ound  to  save  their  brushes.  Then  comes  a  nipping  frost,  and  skating 
is  proclaimed ;  but  the  ice  is  always  rough,  and  the  woodcocks  have 
deserted  the  country.  And  as  for  salmon, — when  the  summer  comes 
round  I  do  really  believe  that  they  suffer  a  great  deal  about  the 
salmon.  I'm  sure  they  never  catch  any.  So  they  go  back  to  their 
clubs  and  their  cards,  and  their  billiards,  and  abuse  their  cooks  and 
blackball  their  friends.     That's  about  it,  mamma ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  You  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  my  dear." 

**  Because  I  have  to  listen  to  Bertram,  as  you  never  will  do. 
We've  got  such  a  Mr.  Green  down  here,  Grace.  He's  such  a  duck  of  a 
man, — such  top-boots  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  yet  they  whisper  to 
me  that  he  doesn't  ride  always  to  hounds.  And  to  see  him  play 
billiards  is  beautiful,  only  he  never  can  make  a  stroke.  I  hope  you  pLiy 
billiards,  Grace,  because  uncle  Christopher  has  just  had  a  new  table 
put  up.' 

*'  I  never  saw  a  billiard- table  yet,"  said  Grace. 

**  Then  Mr.  Green  shall  teach  vou.  He'll  do  anvthing  that  von 
ask  him.  If  you  don't  approve  the  colour  of  the  ball,  he'll  go  to 
Loudon  to  get  you  another  one.  Only  you  must  be  very  careful  about 
saving  that  you  like  anything  before  him,  as  he'll  be  sure  to  have  it  for 
you  the  next  day.  Mamma  happened  to  say  that  she  wanted  a  four- 
pjnny  postage -stiimp,  and  he  walked  off  to  Guestwick  to  get  it  for  her 
instantly,  although  it  was  lunch- time." 

"  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  Lily,"  paid  her  mother.  *'  He  was 
going  to  Guestwick,  and  was  verj'  good-natm*ed,  and  brought  me  back 
a  postage- stamp  that  I  wanted." 

**  Of  course  he's  good-natiu'ed,  I  know  that.  And  there's  my  cousin 
Bertram.  He's  Captain  Dale,  you  know.  But  he  prefers  to  be  culled 
Mr.  Dale,  because  he  has  left  the  anuy,  and  has  set  up  as  junior 
squire  of  the  parish.      Uncle  Christopher  is  the  real  squire  ;    only 
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Bertram  does  all  the  work.  And  now  you  know  all.  about  us.  I'm 
afraid  you'll  find  us  dull  enough, — unless  you  can  take  a  fancy  to 
IVIr.  Green." 

**  Does  Mr.  Green  live  here  ?"  asked  Grace. 

**  No ;  he  does  not  live  hero.  I  never  heard  of  his  living  anywhere. 
He  was  something  once,  but  I  don't  know  what ;  and  I  don*t  think 
he's  anything  now  in  particular.  But  he's  Bertram's  friend,  and  like 
most  men,  as  one  sees  them,  he  never  has  much  to  do.  Does  Major 
Grantly  ever  go  forth  to  fight  his  country's  battles  ?"  This  last  ques- 
tion she  asked  in  a  low  whisper,  so  that  the  words  did  not  reach  her 
mother.     Grace  blushed  up  to  her  eyes,  however,  as  she  answered, — 

**  I  think  that  Major  Grantly  has  left  the  army." 

**  "VVe  shall  get  her  round  in  a  day  or  two,  mamma,"  said  Lily  Dale 
to  her  mother  that  night.  **  I'm  sure  it  will  be  the  best  thing  to  force 
her  to  talk  of  her  troubles." 

"  I  would  not  use  too  much  force,  my  dear." 

"  Things  are  better  when  they're  talked  about.  I'm  sure  they  are. 
And  it  will  be  good  to  make  her  accustomed  to  speak  of  Major  Grantly. 
From  what  Mary  "Walker  tells  me,  he  certainly  means  it.  And  if  so, 
she  should  bo  ready  for  it  when  it  comes/' 

"  Do  not  make  her  ready  for  what  may  never  come." 

*'  No,  mamma ;  but  she  is  at  present  such  a  child  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  her  o>vn  powers.  She  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
it  is  possible  that  even  a  Major  Grantly  may  think  himself  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  love  her." 

**  I  should  leave  all  that  to  Nature,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 


CILVPTEll  X. 

DINNER  AT  FRAMLEY  COURT. 

Lord  Lufton,  as  he  drove  home  to  Framley  after  the  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  at  Silverbridge,  discussed  the  matter  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mark  Bobarts,  the  clergyman.  Lord  Lufton  was  driving  a  dog- 
cart, and  went  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Mark,"  he  said,  **  that  man  is  innocent ;  but  if  he 
won't  employ  lawyers  at  his  trial,  the  jury  will  find  him  guilty." 
**  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  it,"  said  the  clergyman. 
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**  Were  you  in  the  room  when  he  protested  so  vehemently  that  he 
didn't  know  where  he  got  the  money  ?  " 

''  I  was  in  the  room  all  the  time/' 

''  And  did  you  not  believe  him  when  he  said  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,— I  think  I  did." 

"Anybody  must  have  believed  him, — except  old  Tempest,  who 
never  believes  anybody,  and  Fothergill,  who  always  suspects  everybody. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  had  found  the  cheque  and  put  it  by,  and  did  not 
remember  anything  about  it." 

"  But,  Lufton,  surely  that  would  amount  to  stealing  it." 

**  Yes,  if  it  wasn't  that  he  is  such  a  poor,  cracked,  crazy  creature, 
with  his  mind  all  abroad.  I  think  Boames  did  drop  liis  book  in  his 
house.  I'm  sure  Soames  would  not  say  so  unless  he  was  quite  confi- 
dent. Somebody  has  picked  it  up,  and  in  some  way  the  cheque  has  got 
into  Crawley's  hand.  Then  he  has  locked  it  up  and  has  forgotten  all 
about  it ;  and  when  that  butcher  threatened  him,  he  has  put  his  hand 
upon  it,  and  he  has  thought,  or  believed,  that  it  had  come  from  Soames 
or  from  the  dean,  or  from  heaven,  if  you  will.  When  a  man  is  so 
crazy  as  that,  you  can't  judge  of  him  as  you  do  of  others." 

**  But  a  jury  must  judge  pf  him  as  it  would  of  others." 

"  And  therefore  there  should  be  a  lawyer  to  tell  the  jury  what  to 
do.  They  should  have  somebody  up  out  of  the  parish  to  show  that  he 
U  beside  himself  half  his  time.  His  wife  would  be  the  best  person, 
oiilv  it  would  be  bard  lines  on  her." 

"  Ycrv  hard.  And  after  all  Le  would  only  escape  bv  being  shown 
to  be  mad." 

"  And  he  is  mad." 

"  ^Irs.  Proudie  would  come  upon  liiDi  in  sncli  a  case  nw  that,  and 
F«*qnester  his  living." 

**  And  what  will  Mrs.  Proudie  do  v;hcu  lie's  a  convicted  thief? 
Simply  unfrock  him,  and  take  away  his  lining  altogetlier.  Nothing  on 
earth  shoidd  induce  me  to  find  him  guilty  if  I  were  on  a  jmy." 

*'  But  vou  have  committed  him." 

"  Yes, — I've  been  one,  at  least,  in  doing  bo.  I  simply  did  that 
v,luch  Walker  told  us  we  must  do.  A  magistrate  is  not  left  to  himself 
as  a  juryman  is.  I'd  eat  the  biggcp.t  pair  of  boots  in  Barchester  before 
I  found  him  guilty.  I  say,  Mark,  you  must  talk  it  over  with  the 
women,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  them.  Lucy  tells  me  that  thev'ro 
Fo  poor,  that  if  they  have  bread  to  eat,  it's  as  much  as  they  have." 

On  this  evening  Archdeacon  Grantly  and  his  wife  dined  and  slept  at 
Framley  Court,  there  ha\ing  been  a  very  long  family  friendship  between 
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old  Lady  Lufton  and  the  Grantlya,  and  Dr.  Thome  with  his  wife,  from 
Chaldicotes,  also  dined  at  Framley.  There  was  also  there  another 
clergyman  from  Barchester,  Mr.  Champion,  one  of  the  prehends  of  the 
cathedral.  There  were  only  thi-ee  now  who  had  houses  in  the  city 
since  the  retrenchments  of  the  ecclesiastical  conmiission  had  come  into 
full  force.  And  this  Mr.  Champion  was  dear  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Luflon,  because  he  carried  on  worthily  the  clerical  war  against  the 
bishop  which  had  raged  in  Barsetshire  ever  since  Dr.  Proudie  had  come 
there, — ^which  war  old  Lady  Luflon,  good  and  pious  and  charitable  as 
she  was,  considered  that  she  was  bound  to  keep  up,  even  to  the  knife, 
till  Dr.  Proudie  and  all  his  satellites  should  have  been  banished  into 
outer  darkness.  As  the  light  of  the  Proudies  still  shone  brightly,  it  was 
probable  that  poor  old  Lady  Lufton  might  die  before  her  battle  was 
accomplished.  She  often  said  that  it  would  be  so,  but  when  so  saying, 
always  expressed  a  wish  that  the  fight  might  be  carried  on  after  her 
death.  **  I  shall  never,  never  rest  in  my  grave,"  she  had  once  said  to 
the  archdeacon,  **  while  that  woman  sits  in  your  father's  palace."  For 
the  archdeacon's  father  had  been  Bishop  of  Barchester  before  Dr. 
Proudie.  What  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  bishop  or  his  wife  Lady 
Lufton  proposed  to  herself,  I  am  unable  t^  say ;  but  I  think  she  Hved  in 
hopes  that  in  some  way  it  might  be  done.  If  only  the  bishop  could 
have  been  found  to  have  stolen  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  instead  of 
poor  Mr.  Crawley,  Lady  Lufton  would,  I  think,  have  been  satisfied. 

In  the  course  of  these  battles  Framley  Court  would  sometimes 
assume  a  clerical  aspect, — have  a  prevailing  hue,  as  it  were,  of  black 
coats,  which  was  not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  Lord  Lufton,  and  as  to 
which  he  would  make  complaint  to  his  wife,  and  to  Mark  Robarts, 
himself  a  clergyman.  "  There's  more  of  this  than  I  can  stand,"  he'd 
Say  to  the  latter.  **  There's  a  deuced  deal  more  of  it  than  you  like 
yourself,  I  know." 

"  It's  not  for  me  to  like  or  dislike.  It's  a  great  thing  having  vour 
mother  in  the  parish." 

**  That's  all  very  well;  and  of  course  she'll  do  as  she  likes.  She 
may  ask  whom  she  pleases  here,  and  I  shan't  interfere.  It's  the  same 
as  though  it  was  her  own  house.  But  I  shall  take  Lucy  to  Lufton." 
Now  Lord  Lufton  had  been  building  his  house  at  Lufton  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  it  was  not  yet  finished, — or  nearly  finished,  if  all  that 
his  wife  and  mother  said  was  true.  And  if  they  could  have  their  way, 
it  never  would  be  finished.  And  so,  in  order  that  Lord  Lufton  might 
not  be  actually  driven  away  by  the  turmoils  of  ecclesiastical  contest, 
the  younger  Lady  Lufton  would  endeavour  to  moderate  both  the  wrath 
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and  the  zeal  of  the  elder  one,  and  would  straggle  against  the  coming 
clergymen.  On  this  day,  however,  three  sat  at  the  board  at  Framlej, 
and  Lady  Lofton,  in  her  justification  to  her  son,  swore  that  the  inyitn- 
tion  had  been  given  by  her  daughter-in-law.  ''You  know,  my  dear," 
the  dowager  said  to  Lord  Lufton,  ^*  something  must  be  done  for  these 
poor  Grawleys;  and  as  the  dean  is  away,  Lucy  wants  to  speak  to  the 
archdeacon  about  them." 

**  And  the  archdeacon  could  not  subscribe  his  ten-pound  note  without 
having  Mr.  Champion  to  back  him  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Ludovic,  you  do  put  it  in  such  a  way.'* 

"  Never  mind,  mother.  I've  no  special  dislike  to  Champion ;  only 
as  you  are  not  paid  five  thousand  a  year  for  your  trouble,  it  is  rather 
hard  that  you  should  have  to  do  all  the  work  of  opposition  bishop  in 
the  diocese." 

It  was  felt  by  them  all, — ^including  Lord  Lufton  himself,  who 
became  so  interested  in  the  matter  as  to  forgive  the  black  coats  before 
the  evening  was  over, — that  this  matter  of  Mr.  Crawley's  committal 
was  very  serious,  and  demanded  the  full  energies  of  their  party.  It 
was  known  to  them  all  that  the  feeling  at  the  palace  was  inimical  to 
Mr.  Crawley.  **  That  she-£eelzebub  hates  him  for  his  poverty,  and 
because  Arabin  brought  him  into  the  diocese,"  said  the  archdeacon, 
permitting  himself  to  use  very  strong  language  in  his  allusion  to  the 
bishop*8  wife.  It  must  be  recorded  on  his  behalf  that  he  used  the 
phrase  in  the  presence  only  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party.  I  think  he 
might  have  whispered  the  word  into  the  oar  of  his  confidential  friend 
old  Lady  Lufton,  and  perhaps  have  given  no  offence ;  but  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  use  such  words  aloud  in  the  presence  of  ladies . 

"You  forget,  archdeacon,"  said  Dr.  Thornc,  laughing,  ''that  the 
she-Beelzebub  is  my  wife's  particular  friend." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  archdeacon.  *'  Your  wife  knows  better 
than  that.  You  tell  her  what  I  call  her,  and  if  she  complains  of  the 
name,  I'll  unsay  it."  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Thome, 
and  Mrs.  Thorne,  and  the  archdeacon,  knew  each  other  intimately,  and 
understood  each  other's  feelings  on  these  matters. 

It  was  quite  true  that  the  palace  party  was  inimical  to  Mr.  Crawley. 
Mr.  Crawley  undoubtedly  was  poor,  and  had  not  been  so  submissive  to 
episcopal  authority  as  it  behoves  any  clergyman  to  be  whose  loaves 
and  fishes  are  scanty.  He  had  raised  his  back  more  than  once  against 
orders  emanating  from  the  palace  in  a  manner  that  had  made  the  hairs 
on  the  head  of  the  bishop's  wife  to  stand  almost  on  end,  and  had  taken 
as  much  upon  himself  as  though  his  living  had  been  worth  twelve 
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hundred  a  year.  Mrs.  Proudie,  almost  as  energetic  in  her  hingaage  as 
the  archdeacon,  had  called  him  a  beggarly  perpetual  curate.  "We 
must  have  perpetual  curates,  my  dear,"  the  bishop  had  said.  **  They 
should  know  their  places  then.  But  what  can  you  expect  of  a  creature 
irom  the  deanery  ?  All  that  ought  to  be  altered.  The  dean  should 
have  no  patronage  in  the  diocese.  No  dean  should  have  any  patronage. 
It  is  an  abuse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Dean  Arabin,  if  he  had 
any  conscience,  would  be  doing  the  duty  at  Hogglestock  himself."  How 
the  bishop  strove  to  teach  his  wife,  wi^h  mildest  words,  what  really 
ought  to  be  a  dean's  duty,  and  how  the  wife  rejoined  by  teaching  her 
husband,  not  in  the  mildest  words,  what  ought  to  be  a  bishop's  duty, 
we  will  not  further  inquire  here.  The  fact  that  such  dialogues  took 
place  at  the  palace  is  recorded  simply  to  show  that  the  palatial  feeling 
in  Barchoster  ran  counter  to  Mr.  Crawley. 

And  this  was  cause  enough,  if  no  other  cause  existed,  for  partiality 
to  Mr.  Crawley  at  Framley  Court.  But,  as  has  been  partly  explained, 
there  existed,  if  possible,  even  stronger  ground  than  this  for  adherence 
to  the  Crawley  cause.  The  younger  Lady  Luflon  had  known  the 
Crawleys  intimately,  and  the  elder  Lady  Lufton  had  reckoned  them 
among  the  neighbouring  clerical  families  of  her  acquaintance.  Both 
these  ladies  were  therefore  staunch  in  their  defence  of  Mr.  Crawley. 
The  archdeacon  himself  had  his  own  reasons, — treasons  which  for  the 
present  he  kept  altogether  within  his  own  bosom, — ^for  wishing  that 
Mr.  Crawley  had  never  entered  the  diocese.  "Whether  the  perpetual 
curate  should  or  should  not  bo  declared  to  be  a  thief,  it  would  be 
terrible  to  him  to  have  to  call  the  child  of  that  perpetual  curate  his 
daughter-in-law.  But  not  the  less  on  this  occasion  was  he  true  to  his 
order,  true  to  his  side  in  the  diocese,  true  to  his  hatred  of  the  palace. 

"  I  don't  believo  it  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his  place  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  gentlemen  came  in 
from  their  wine.  The  ladies  understood  at  once  what  it  was  that  he 
couldn't  believe.  Mr,  Crawley  had  for  the  moment  so  usurped  the 
county  that  nobody  thought  of  talking  of  anything  else. 

**  How  is  it,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Thome,  "  that  Lord  Luflon,  and  mv 
husband,  and  the  other  wiseacres  at  Silverbridge,  have  committed  him 
for  trial?" 

"  Because  we  wore  told  to  do  so  bv  the  lawver,"  said  Dr.  Thome. 

**  Ladies  will  never  imderstand  that  magistrates  must  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,"  said  Lord  Lufton. 

"  But  you  all  say  he's  not  guilty,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts. 

"The  fact  is,  that  the  magistrates  cannot  try  the  question,". said 
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the  archdeacon  ;  ''  they  only  hear  the  prunaiy  evidence.  In  this  case 
I  don't  beUeve  Crawley  would  ever  have  been  committed  if  he  had 
employed  an  attorney,  instead  of  speaking  for  himself." 

*•  Why  didn't  somebody  make  him  have  an  attorney  ?  "  said  Lady 
Lofton. 

**  I  don't  think  any  attorney  in  the  world  could  have  spoken  for  him 
better  than  he  spoke  for  himself,"  said  Dr.  Thome. 

"  And  yet  you  committed  him,"  said  his  wife.  **  What  can  wo  do 
for  him  ?     Can't  we  pay  the  bail,  and  send  him  o&  to  America  ?  " 

**  A  jury  will  never  lind  him  guilty,"  said  Lord  Luflon. 

"  And  what  is  the  truth  of  it  ?"  asked  the  younger  Lady  Lufton. 

Then  the  whole  matter  was  discussed  again,  and  it  was  settled 
amoDg  them  all  that  "Mr,  Ci-awlcy  had  undoubtedly  appropriated  the 
cheque  through  temporary  obliquity  of  judgment, — obliquity  of  judg- 
ment and  forgetfiilness  as  to  the  source  from  whence  the  cheque  had 
come  to  him.  **  He  has  picked  it  up  abdut  the  house,  and  then  has 
thought  that  it  was  his  own,"  said  Lord  Lufton.  Had  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  an  appropriation  of  money  had  been  made  by  one 
of  the  clergy  of  the  palace,  by  one  of  the  Proudeian  party,  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  very  loud  and  veiy  bitter  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the 
offender.  They  would  have  said  much  as  to  the  weakness  of  tho  bishop 
and  the  wickedness  of  tho  bishop's  wife,  and  would  havo  declared  tho 
appropriator  to  have  been  as  very  a  thief  as  ever  picked  a  pocket  or  opened, 
a  till ; — but  they  were  unanimous  in  their  acquittal  of  Mr.  Crawley. 
It  liad  not  been  his  intention,  they  said,  to  be  a  thief,  and  a  man  should 
be  judged  only  by  his  intention.  It  must  now  be  their  object  to  induce 
a  Barchester  jury  to  look  at  tho  matter  in  the  same  ligbt. 

*'  When  they  come  to  understand  how  the  land  lies,"  said  the  arch- 
deacon, **  they  will  be  all  right.  There's  not  a  tradesman  in  tho  city 
who  docs  not  bate  that  woman  as  though  she  were " 

*'  ^Vrchdeacou,"  sfiid  his  wife,  cautioning  him  to  repress  Lis  energy. 

**  Their  bills  aro  all  paid  by  tbis  new  chaplain  they've  got,  and  ho 
is  made  to  claim  discount  on  ever}'  leg  of  mutton,"  said  the  archdeacon. 
Arguing  from  which  fact, — or  fi'om  which  assertion,  he  came  to  tho 
conclusion  that  no  Barchester  jury  would  find  Mr.  Crawley  guilty. 

But  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  it  would  not  bo  well  to  trust  to 
the  unassisted  friendship  of  tho  Barchester  tradesmen.  Mr.  Crawley 
must  be  provided  with  legal  assistance,  and  this  must  bo  furnished  to 
him  whether  he  should  bo  willing  or  unwilling  to  receive  it.  That  thero 
would  be  a  difficulty  was  acknowledged.  Mr.  Crawley  was  known  to  bo 
a  man  not  easy  of  persuasion,  \^'ith  a»  will  of  his  own,  with  a  great 
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not  be  allowed  to  desecrate  the  church  of  Hogglestock  by  performing 
the  Sunday  services." 

"  If  he  has  been  committed,  my  dear,  and  is  in  prison, " 

"  I  said  nothing  about  prison,  bishop." 
"  Gaol,  my  dear." 

"  I  say  they  have  committed  him  to  gaol.  So  my  informant  tells  me* 
But  of  course  aU  the  Plmnstead  and  Framley  set  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  him  ont,  so  that  he  may  be  there  as  a  disgrace  to  the  diocese. 
I  wonder  how  the  dean  will  feel  when  he  hears  of  it  I  I  do,  indeed. 
For  the  dean,  though  he  is  an  idle,  useless  man,  with  no  church  principles, 
and  no  real  piety,  still  he  has  a  conscience.  I  think  he  has  a  conscience." 
"  Fm  sure  he  has,  my  dear." 

"  Well ; — ^let  us  hope  so.    And  if  he  has  a  conscience,  what  must 
be  his  feelings  when  he  hears  that  this  creature  whom  he  brought  into 
the  diocese  has  been  committed  to  gaol  along  with  common  felons." 
**  Not  with  felons,  my  dear ;  at  least,  I  should  think  not." 
"  I  say  with  common  felons !      A  downright  robbery  of  twenty 
pounds,  just  as  though  he  had  broken  into  the  bank  1     And  so  he  did, 
with  sly  artifice,  which  is  worse  in  such  hands  than  a  crowbar.     And 
now  what  are  we  to  do  ?    Here  is  Thursday,  and  something  must  be 
done  before  Sunday  for  the  souls  of  those  poor  benighted  creatures  at 
Hogglestock."     Mrs.  Proudie  was  ready  for  the  battle,  and  was  even 
now  sniffing  the  blood  afar-off.     ^*  I  believe  it's  a  hundred  and  thirty 
ponnds  a  year,"  she  said,  before  the  bishop  had  collected  his  thoughts 
sufficiently  for  a  reply. 

*'  I  think  we  must  find  out,  first  of  all,  whether  he  is  really  to  bo 
shut  up  in  prison,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  And  suppose  he  is  not  to  be  shut  up.  Suppose  they  have  been 
weak,  or  untrue  to  their  duty — ^and  from  what  we  know  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Barsetshire,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will  have  been  so  ;  suppose  they  have  let  him  out,  is  he  to  go  about 
like  a  roaring  lion — among  the  souls  of  the  people  ?" 

The  bishop  shook  m  his  shoes.  When  Mrs.  Proudie  began  to  talk 
of  the  souls  of  the  people  he  always  shook  in  his  shoes.  She  had  an 
eloquent  way  of  raising  her  voice  over  the  word  souls  that  was  qualified 
to  make  any  ordinary  man  shake  in  his  shoes.  The  bishop  was  a  con- 
scientious man,  and  well  knew  that  poor  Mr.  Crawley,  even  though  he 
might  have  become  a  thief  under  terrible  temptation,  would  not  roar  at 
Ho^lestock  to  the  injury  of  any  man's  soul.  Ho  was  aware  that  this 
poor  clergyman  had  done  his  duty  laboriously  and  efficiently,  and  he  was 
also  aware  that  though  he  might  have  been  committed  by  the  mngis- 
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trates,  and  then  let  out  upon  bail,  lie  should  not  be  regarded  now,  in 
these  days  before  his  trial,  as  a  convicted  thief.  But  to  explain  all  this 
to  Mrs.  Proudie  was  beyond  his  power.  He  knew  well  that  she  would 
not  hear  a  word  in  mitigation  of  Mr.  Crawley's  presumed  offence. 
Mr.  Crawley  belonged  to  the  other  party,  and  Mrs.  Proudie  was  a 
thorough-going  partisan.  I  know  a  man, — ^an  excellent  fellow,  who, 
being  himself  a  strong  politician,  constantly  expresses  a  belief  that  all 
politicians  opposed  to  him  are  thieves,  child-murderers,  parricides, 
lovers  of  incest,  demons  upon  the  earth.  He  is  a  strong  partisan,  bat 
not,  I  think,  so  strong  as  Mrs.  Proudie.  He  says  that  he  believes  all 
evil  of  his  opponents ;  but  she  really  believed  the  evil.  The  arch- 
deacon had  called  Mrs.  Proudie  a  she-Beelzebub ;  but  that  was  a  simple 
ebullition  of  mortal  hatred.  He  believed  her  to  be  simply  a  vulgar, 
interfering,  brazen-faced  virago.  Mrs.  Proudie  in  truth  believed  that 
the  archdeacon  was  an  actual  emanation  from  Satan,  sent  to  those  parts 
to  devour  souls, — as  she  would  call  it, — and  that  she  herself  was  an 
emanation  of  another  sort,  sent  from  another  source  expi^sly  to 
Barchester,  to  prevent  such  devouring,  as  far  as  it  might  possibly  be 
prevented  by  a  mortal  agency.  The  bishop  knew  it  all, — ^understood  it 
all.  Ho  regarded  the  archdeacon  as  a  clergyman  belonging  to  a  party 
opposed  to  his  party,  and  he  disliked  the  man.  He  knew  that  from 
his  first  coming  into  the  diocese  he  had  been  encountered  with  enmity 
by  the  archdeacon  and  the  archdeacon's  friends.  If  left  to  himself  he 
could  feel  and  to  a  certain  extent  could  resent  such  enmity.  But  he 
had  no  faith  in  his  wife's  doctrine  of  emanations.  Ho  had  no  faith  in 
many  things  which  she  believed  religiously ; — and  yet  what  could  he 
do  ?  K  he  attempted  to  explain,  she  would  stop  him  before  he  had  got 
through  the  first  half  of  his  first  sentence. 

"  If  he  is  out  on  bail ,"  commenced  the  bishop. 

**  Of  course  ho  will  be  out  on  bail." 

"  Then  I  think  ho  should  feel " 

**  Feel !  such  men  never  feel !  What  feeling  can  one  expect  from 
a  convicted  thief  ?  " 

"  Not  convicted  as  vet,  my  dear,"  said  the  bishop. 

«*  A  convicted  thief,"  repeated  Mrs.  Proudie;  and  she  vociferated 
the  words  in  such  a  tone  that  the  bishop  resolved  that  he  would  for  the 
faturo  let  the  word  convicted  pass  without  notice.  After  all  she  was 
only  using  the  phrase  in  a  peculiar  sense  given  to  it  by  herself. 

''  It  won't  be  proper,  certainly,  that  he  should  do  the  services," 
suggested  the  bishop. 

"Proper!     It  would  bo  a  scandal  to  the  whole  diocese.     How 
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eoold  he  raise  bis  head  as  he  pronounced  the  eighth  eommandment  ? 
Thai  most  be  at  least  prevented." 

The  bishop,  who  was  seated,  fretted  himself  in  his  chair,  moTing 
abont  with  little  morements.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  misery  coming 
upon  him ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  it  might  become  a  great  misery, 
— a  hnge  blistering  sore  upon  him.  When  miseries  came  to  him,  as 
they  did  not  nnfireqnently,  he  would  unconsciously  endeavour  to  £Athom 
them  and  weigh  them,  and  then,  with  some  gallantry,  resolve  to  bear 
them,  if  he  could  find  that  their  depth  and  weight  were  not  too  great 
for  his  powers  of  endurance.  He  would  let  the  cold  wind  whistle  by 
him,  putting  up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  would  encoimter  the  winter 
weather  without  complaint.  And  he  would  be  patient  under  the  hot 
srm,  knowing  well  that  tranquiUity  is  best  for  those  who  have  to  bear 
tropical  heat.  But  when  the  storm  threatened  to  knock  him  off  his 
legs,  when  the  earth  beneath  him  became  too  hot  for  his  poor  tender 
feet, — what  could  he  do  then?  There  had  been  with  him  such 
periods  of  misery,  during  which  he  had  wailed  inwardly  and  had 
confessed  to  himself  that  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  too  much  for  him. 
Now  the  storm  seemed  to  bo  coming  very  roughly.  It  would  be 
demanded  of  him  that  he  should  exercise  certain  episcopal  authority 
which  he  knew  did  not  belong  to  him.  Now,  episcopal  authority 
admits  of  being  stretched  or  contracted  according  to  the  character  of 
the  bishop  who  uses  it.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  bishop  himself  to 
know  what  ho  may  do,  and  what  he  may  not  do.  He  may  certainly 
f^ye  advice  to  any  clergyman  in  his  diocese,  and  he  may  give  it  in  such 
form  that  it  will  have  in  it  something  of  authority.  Such  advice  coming 
from  a  dominant  bishop  to  a  clergyman  with  a  submissive  mind,  has  in 
it  very  much  of  authority.  But  Bishop  Proudio  knew  that  Mr.  Crawloy 
was  not  a  clergyman  with  a  submissive  mind,  and  ho  feared  that  he 
himself,  as  regarded  from  Mr.  Crawley's  point  of  view,  was  not  a 
dominant  bishop.  And  yet  he  could  only  act  by  advice.  **  I  will  write 
to  him,"  said  the  bishop,  **  and  will  explain  to  him  that  as  ho  is 
circumstanced  he  should  not  appear  in  the  reading  desk." 

*'  Of  course  ho  must  not  appear  in  the  reading  desk.  That  scandal 
must  at  any  rate  be  inhibited."  Now  the  bishop  did  not  at  all  like  the 
use  of  the  word  inhibited,  understanding  well  that  Mrs.  Proudie 
iutended  it  to  be  understood  as  implying  some  episcopal  command 
against  which  there  should  be  no  appeal ; — but  he  let  it  pass. 

"I  will  write  to  him,  my  dear,  to-night." 

"  And  Mr.  Thimible  can  go  over  with  the  letter  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning." 
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himflelf.      Bat  as  he  said  it,  he  ahnost  thonght  that  she  conld  do  these 

things.      In  the  last  thirty  years,  or  more,  she  had  ever  contrived  hy 

some  power  latent  in  her  to  have  her  will  effected.     But  what  would 

happen  if  now,  even  now,  he  were  to  rebel  ?    That  he  would  personally 

beeome  yery  nneomfortable,  he  was  well  aware,  hut  he  thought  that  he 

eould  bear  that.  The  food  would  become  bad, — ^mere  ashes  between  his 

teeth,  the  daily  modicum  of  wine  would  lose  its  flavour,  the  chimneys 

would  all  smoke,  the  wind  would  come  from  the  east,  and  the  servants 

would  not  answer  the  bell.     Little  miseries  of  that  kind  would  crowd 

upon  him.      He  had  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  in  which  such  miseries 

make  such  men  very  miserable ;  but  yet  he  thought  that  he  could 

endure  them.     And  what  other  wretchedness  would  come  to  him  ? 

She  would  scold  him, — ^frightfully,  loudly,  scornfully,  and  worse  than 

ail,  continually.     But  of  this  he  had  so  much  habitually,  that  anything 

&dded  might  be  borne  also ; — ^if  only  he  could  be  sure  that  the  scoldings 

should  go  on  in  private,  that  the  world  of  the  palace  should  not  be 

allowed  to  hear  the  revilings  to  which  he  would  be  subjected.     But  to 

be  scolded  publicly  was  the  great  evil  which  he  dreaded  beyond  all 

evils.     He  was  well  aware  that  the  palace  would  know  his  misfortune, 

that  it  was  known,  and  freely  discussed  by  all,  from  the  examining 

chaplain  down  to  the  palace  boot-boy ; — nay,  that  it  was  known  to  all 

the  diocese  ;  but  yet  he  could  smile  upon  those  around  him,  and  look 

as  though  he  held  his  own  like  other  men, — ^unless  when  open  violence 

was  displayed.      But  when  that  voice  was  heard   aloud   along  the 

comdors  of  the  palace,  and  when  he  was  summoned  imperiously  by  the 

woman,   calling  for  her  bishop,  so  that  all  Barchestcr  heard  it,  and 

when  he  was  compelled  to  creep  forth  from  his  study,  at  the  sound  of 

tLit  summons,  with  distressed  face,    and   shaking   hands,   and   short 

hurrj'ing  steps, — a  being  to  be  pitied  even  by  a  deacon, — not  ventuiing 

to  assume  an  air  of  masterdom  should  he  chance  to  meet  a  housemaid 

on  the  stairs, — then,  at  such  moments  as  that,  ho  would  feel  that  any 

submission  was  better  than  the  misery  which  he  suffered.      And  he 

well  knew  that  should  he  now  rebel,  the  whole  house  would  be  in  a 

turmoil .     He  would  be  bishoped  here,  and  bishoped  there,  before  the 

eyes  of  all  palatial  men  and  women,  till  life  would  be  a  burden  to  him. 

So  he  got  up  from  his  seat  over  the  fire,  and  went  to  his  desk  and 

wrote  the  letter.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Pnlace,  Barchestcr, December,  186—. 

'*  Reverend  Sib, — (he  left  out  the  dear,  because  he  knew  that  if  he 
inserted  it  he  would  be  compelled  to  wiito  the  letter  over  again.) 
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'<  I  have  beard  to-day  with  the  greatest  trouble  of  spirit,  that  you 
have  been  taken  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  assembled  at  Silver- 
bridge,  having  been  previously  arrested-  by  the  police  in  your  parsonage 
house  at  Hogglestock,  and  that  the  magistrates  of  Silverbridge  have 
committed  you  to  take  your  trial  at  the  next  assizes  at  Barchester,  on  a 
charge  of  theft. 

'*Far  be  it  from  me  to  prejudge  the  case.  You  will  understand, 
reverend  sir,  that  I  express  no  opioion  whatever  as  to  your  guilt  or 
innocence  in  this  matter.  If  you  have  been  guilty,  may  the  Lord  give 
you  grace  to  repent  of  your  great  sin  and  to  make  such  amends  as  may 
come  &om  immediate  acknowledgment  and  confession.  If  you  are 
innocent,  may  He  protect  you,  and  make  your  innocence  to  shine 
before  all  men.  In  either  case  may  the  Lord  be  with  you  and  keep 
your  feet  from  furiher  stumbHng. 

"  But  I  write  to  you  now  as  your  bishop,  to  explain  to  you  that 
circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  cannot  with  decency  perform  the  church 
services  of  your  parish.  I  have  that  confidence  in  you  that  I  doubt  not 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  and  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  relieving 
you  so  far  from  the  immediate  perplexities  of  your  position.  I  have, 
therefore,  appointed  the  Bev.  Caleb  Thumble  to  perform  the  duties  of 
incumbent  of  Hogglestock  till  such  time  as  a  jury  shall  have  decided 
upon  your  case  at  Barchester ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  at  once 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thumble,  as  will  be  most  convenient  that 
you  should  do,  I  will  commission  him  to  deliver  this  letter  into  your 
hand  personally  to-morrow,  trusting  that  you  will  receive  him  with  that 
brotherly  spirit  in  which  he  is  sent  upon  this  painful  mission. 

**  Touching  the  remuneration  to  which  Mr.  Thumble  will  become 
entitled  for  his  temporary  ministrations  in  the  parish  of  Hogglestock, 
I  do  not  at  present  lay  down  any  strict  injunction.  He  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  ordinarily  afforded  for  a  curate. 

**  I  will  once  again  express  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  you  to  see  the  true  state  of  your  own  soul,  and  that  he  may  fill 
you  with  the  grace  of  repentance,  so  that  the  bitter  waters  of  the 
present  hour  may  not  pass  over  your  head  and  destroy  you. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  bo, 

**  Reverend  Sir, 
**  Your  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

**  T.  Barnum."* 


•  Baronnm  Castrnm  having  been  the  old  Homan  name  from  which  the  modem 
Barchester  is  derived,  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  have  always  rfgned  themselves 
Bamnm. 
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Tha  Idghop  had  hardly  finished  his  letter  when  Mrs.  Prondie 

returned  to  the  study,  followed  by  the  Bev.  Caleb  Thomble.   Mr.  Thnmble 

was  a  litUe  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  a  wife  and  children 

living  in  Baichester,  and  who  existed  on  such  chance  clerical  crumbs 

as  might  Ml  from  the  table  of  the  bishop's  patronage.     People  in 

Barchester  said  that  Mrs.  Thumble  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Proudie's ; 

bat  aa  Mrs.  Proudie  stoutly  denied  the  connection,  it  may  be  supposed 

that  the  people  of  Barchester  were  wrong.    And,  had  Mr.  Thumblo's 

wife  in  truth  been  a  cousin,  Mrs.  Proudie  would  surely  have  proyided 

for  him  during  the  many  years  in  which  the  diocese  had  been  in  her 

hands.     No  suoh  provision  had  been  made,  and  Mr.  Thumble,  who 

had  now  been  living  in  the  diocese  for  three  years,  had  received 

nothing  else  from  the  bishop  than  such  chance  employment  as  this 

which  he  was  now  to  undertake  at  Hogglestock.    He  was  a  humble, 

mild-voiced  man,  when  within  the  palace  precincts,  and  had  so  fax 

succeeded  in  making  his  way  among  his  brethen  in  the  cathedral  city 

as  to  be  employed  not  unfrequently  for  absent   minor    canons  in 

chanting  the  week-day  services,  being  remunerated  for  his  work  at  the 

rate  of  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  service. 

The  bishop  handed  his  letter  to  his  wife,  observing  in  an  off-hand 
kind  of  way  that  she  might  as  well  see  what  he  said.  **  Of  course  I 
shall  read  it,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  And  the  bishop  winced  visibly, 
because  Mr.  Thumble  was  present.  **  Quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie, 
"  quite  right  to  let  him  know  that  you  knew  that  he  had  been  arrested, 
— actually  arrested  by  the  police." 

**  I  thought  it  proper  to  mention  that,  because  of  the  scandal,"  said 
the  bishop. 

*^0h,  it  has  been  terrible  in  the  city,"  said  !Mr.  Thumble. 
**  Never  mind,  ^Ir.  Thumble,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  ''Never  miud 
that  at  present."  Then  she  continued  to  read  the  letter.  '*  Wliat's 
this  ?  Confession !  That  must  come  out,  bishop.  It  will  never  do 
that  you  should  recommend  coufession  to  anybody,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

"But,  my  dear " 

**  It  must  come  out,  bishop." 

**  My  lord  has  not  meant  auricular  confession,"  suggested  Mr. 
Thumble.  Then  Mrs.  Proudie  turned  round  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Thnmble,  and  Mr.  Thumble  nearly  sank  amidst  the  tables  and  chairs. 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Proudie,"  he  said.  *'  I  didn't  mean  to 
intrude." 

"  The  v/ord  must  come  out,  bishop,"  repeated  Mrs.  Proudie.    *'  There 
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Bhonld  bo  no  Btambling-blocks  prepared  for  feet  that  are  only  too 
ready  to  fall.*'    And  the  word  did  come  out. 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Thumble/*  said  the  lady,  as  she  gave  the  letter  to  her 
satellite,  ''the  bishop  and  I  wish  yon  to  be  at  Hogglestock  early 
to-morrow.  Yon  shonld  be  there  not  later  than  ten,  certainly.*'  Then 
she  paused  until  Mr.  Thumble  had  given  the  required  promise.  '*  And 
we  request  that  you  will  be  very  firm  in  the  mission  which  is  confided 
to  you,  a  mission  which,  as  of  course  you  see,  is  of  a  very  delicate  and 
important  nature.     You  must  be  firm.** 

"  I  will  endeavour,**  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

'*  The  bishop  and  I  both  feel  that  this  most  unfortunate  man  must 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  to  perform  the  services  of  the 
Church  while  this  charge  is  hanging  over  him, — a  charge  as  to  the 
truth  of  which  no  sane  man  can  entertain  a  doubt.** 

**  I'm  afiraid  not,  Mrs.  Proudie,**  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

**  The  bishop  and  -I  therefore  are  most  anxious  that  you  should 
make  Mr.  Crawley  understand  at  once, — at  once,**  and  the  lady,  as  she 
spoke,  lifted  up  her  left  hand  with  an  eloquent  violence  which  had  its 
effect  upon  Mr.  Thumble,  ''  that  he  is  inhibited,** — the  bishop  shook  in 
his  shoes, — **  inhibited  from  the  performance  of  any  of  his  sacred 
duties.'*  Thereupon,  Mr.  Thumble  promised  obedience  and  went 
his  way. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

J/n.   CRAWLEY  SEEKS  FOB   SYMPATHY. 

f  ATTERS  went  very  badly  in- 
deed in  the  parsonage  house  at 
Hc^leatock  On  the  Friday 
morning,  the  moming  of  the 
day  after  hia  coromittal,  Mr 
Crawley  got  np  very  early,  long 
.  before  the  daybght,  and  drees 
ing  himself  in  the  dark,  groped 
"  "  ^rirS  ^^  ^"y  downataiTH  Hie  wife 
I  hanng  vainly  atriTen  to  per 
Buade  him  to  remain  where 
-  he  was,  fbllowod  him  mto  the 
'z  cold  room  below  with  a  lighted 
!  candle.  She  fonud  him  stand- 
!  iDg  with  his  bat  on  and  with 
!  his  old  cloak,  as  though  ho 
=  were  prepared  to  go  out. 
"Why  do  you  do  this?"  she 
said.  "  You  will  mako  yourself  ill  with  the  cold  and  the  night  air ;  and 
then  yon,  and  I  too,  will  be  worse  than  we  now  are." 

"  We  cannot  be  worse.  You  cannot  be  worse,  and  for  me  it  does 
not  signify.     Let  me  pass." 

"  I  will  not  let  you  pass,  Josiah.  Bo  a  man  and  bear  it.  Ask 
God  for  strength,  instead  of  seeking  it  in  an  over-indulgence  of  your 
own  sorrow." 

"Indulgence!  " 

"  Yes,  love  ;— indulgence.  It  is  indnlgccoe.  Yon  will  allow  your 
mind  to  dwell  on  nothing  for  a  moment  but  your  own  wrongs." 

"  What  else  have  I  that  I  can  think  of  ?  Is  not  all  the  world 
against  mo  ?  " 

"  Am  1  against  you  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  I  think  you  arc.  When  you  accuse  me  of  self-indul- 
gence yoD  are  f^ainst  me, — mc,  who  for  myself  have  desired  nothing 
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bat  to  bo  allowed  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  have  bread  enongh  to  keep  me 
aliye,  and  clothes  enough  to  make  me  decent/' 

**  Is  it  not  self-indulgence,  this  giving  way  to  grief?  Who  would 
know  so  well  as  you  how  to  teach  the  lesson  of  endurance  to  others  ? 
Come,  love.  Lay  down  your  hat.  It  cannot  be  fitting  that  you  should 
go  out  into  the  wet  and  cold  of  the  raw  morning." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  but  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  take  his 
cloak  irom  him  he  drew  back  from  her,  and  would  not  permit  it.  '*  I 
shall  find  those  up  whom  I  want  to  see,*'  he  said.  <<  I  must  visit  my 
flock,  and  I  dare  not  go  through  the  parish.by  daylight  lest  they  hoot 
after  me  as  a  thief." 

"  Not  one  in  Hogglestock  would  say  a  word  to  insult  you." 

"  Would  they  not  ?  The  very  children  in  the  school  whisper  at 
mo.  Let  me  pass,  I  say.  It  has  not  as  yet  come  to  that,  that  I  should 
be  stopped  in  my  egress  and  ingress.  They  have — ^bailed  me;  and 
while  their  bail  lasts,  I  may  go  where  I  will." 

**0h,  Josiah,  what  words  to  me!  Have  I  ever  stopped  your 
liberty  ?     Would  I  not  give  my  life  to  secure  it  ?  " 

^*  Let  me  go,  then,  now.     I  tell  you  that  I  have  business  in  hand." 

**  But  I  will  go  with  you  ?    I  will  be  ready  in  an  instant." 

"  You  go !  Why  should  you  go  ?  Are  there  not  the  children  for 
you  to  mind  ?  " 

**  There  is  only  Jane." 

"  Stay  with  her,  then.  Why  should  you  go  about  the  parish  ?  " 
She  still  held  him  by  the  cloak,  and  looked  anxiously  up  into  his  face. 
"  Woman,"  ho  said,  raising  his  voice,  **  what  is  it  that  you  dread  ?  I 
command  you  to  tell  me  what  is  it  that  you  fear  ? "  He  had  now 
taken  hold  of  her  by  tho  shoulder,  slightly  thrusting  her  from  him,  so 
that  ho  might  sco  her  face  by  tho  dim  light  of  the  single  candle. 
**  Spoak,  I  say.     What  is  that  you  think  that  I  shall  do  ?  " 

**  Dearest,  I  know  that  you  will  be  better  at  home,  better  with 
me,  than  you  can  be  on  such  a  morning  as  this  out  in  the  cold 
damp  air." 

**And  is  that  all?"  He  looked  hard  at  her,  while  she  returned 
his  gaze  with  beseeching  loving  eyes.*  "  Is  there  nothing  behind,  that 
you  will  not  tell  me  ?  " 

She  paused  for  a  moment  before  she  replied.  She  had  never  lied 
to  him.  She  could  not  lie  to  him.  "  I  wish  you  knew  my  heart 
towards  you,"  she  said,  **  with  all  and  everything  in  it." 

"  I  know  your  heart  well,  but  I  want  to  know  your  mind.  Why 
would  you  persuade  me  not  to  go  out  among  my  poor  ?  " 
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**  Because  it  will  be  bad  for  yon  to  be  out  alone  in  the  dark  lanes, 
in  the  mud  and  wet,  thinking  of  yonr  sorrow.  You  will  brood  over  it 
till  you  will  lose  your  senses  through  the  intensity  of  your  grief.  You 
will  stand  out  in  the  cold  air,  forgetful  "of  everything  around  you,  till 
your  limbs  will  be  numbed,  and  your  blood  chilled,-    -  -" 

"And  then ?*' 

''Oh,  Josiah,  do  not  hold  me  like  that,  and  look  at  me  so  angrily.*' 

**  And  even  then  I  will  bear  my  burden  till  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
shall  see  fit  to  relieve  me.  Even  then  I  will  endure,  though  a  bare 
bodkin  or  a  leaf  of  hemlock  would  put  ap  end  to  it.  Lot  me  pass  on ; 
you  need  fear  nothing." 

She  did  let  him  pass  without  another  word,  and  ho  went  out  of  the 
house,  shutting  the  door  after  him  noiselessly,  and  closing  the  wicket- 
gate  of  the  garden.  For  a  while  she  sat  herself  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and  tried  to  make  up  her  mind  how  she  might  best  treat  him  in 
his  present  state  of  mind.  As  regarded  the  present  morning  her  heart 
was  at  ease.  She  knew  that  he  would  do  now  nothing  of  that  which 
she  had  apprehended.  She  could  trust  him  not  to  be  false  in  his  word 
to  her,  though  she  could  not  before  have  trusted  him  not  to  commit  so 
much  heavier  a  sin.  K  he  would  really  employ  himself  from  morning 
till  night  among  the  poor,  he  would  be  better  so, — his  trouble  would 
be  easier  of  endurance,* — than  with  any  other  employment  which  he 
could  adopt.  What  she  most  dreaded  was  that  he  should  sit  idle  Qver 
the  fire  and  do  nothing.  When  he  was  bo  seated  she  could  read  his 
mind,  as  though  it  was  open  to  her  as  a  book.  She  had  been  quite 
right  when  she  had  accused  him  of  over- indulgence  in  his  grief.  Ho 
did  give  way  to  it  till  it  became  a  luxury  to  him, — a  luxury  which  she 
would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  deny  him,  had  she  not  felt  it  to  be  of 
all  luxuries  the  most  pernicious.  During  these  long  houi*s,  in  which  he 
would  sit  speechless,  doing  nothing,  he  was  telling  himself  from  minute 
to  minute  that  of  all  God's  creatures  he  was  the  most  heavily  afflicted, 
and  was  revelling  in  the  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  liim.  He  was 
recalling  all  the  facts  of  his  life,  his  education,  which  had  been  costly, 
and,  as  regarded  knowledge,  successful ;  his  vocation  to  the  church, 
when  in  his  youth  he  had  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  Saviour,  disregarding  promotion  or  the  favour  of  men  ;  the  short, 
sweet  days  of  his  early  love,  in  which  he  had  devoted  himself  again, — 
thinking  nothing  of  self,  but  everything  of  her;  his  diligent  working,  in 
which  he  had  ever  done  his  very  utmost  for  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  always  his  best  for  the  poorest ;  the  success  of  other  men 
who  had  been  his  compeers,  and,  as  he  too  often  told  himself,  intellec- 
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taally  his  inferiors  ;  then  of  his  children,  who  had  been  carried  off  from 
hie  love  to  the  churchyard, — over  whose  graves  he  himself  had  stood, 
reading  out  the  pathetic  words  of  the  faneral  service  with  unswerving 
voice  and  a  bleeding  heart ;  and  then  of  his  children  still  living,  who 
loved  their  mother  so  much  better  than  they  loved  him.  And  he  would 
recall  all  the  circumstances  of  his  poverty, — ^how  he  had  been  driven  to 
accept  alms,  to  fly  from  creditors,  to  hide  himself,  to  see  his  chairs  and 
tables  seized  before  the  eyes  of  those  over  whom  he  had  been  set  as 
their  spiritual  pastor.  And  in  it  all,  I  think,  there  was  nothing  so  bitter 
to  the  man  as  the  derogation  from  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  his  position 
as  priest  among  men,  which  came  as  one  necessary  result  from  his 
poverty.  St.  Paul  could  go  forth  without  money  in  his  purse  or  shoes 
to  his  feet  or  two  suits  to  his  back,  and  his  poverty  never  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  preaching,  or  hindered  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  St. 
Paul,  indeed,  was  called  upon  to  bear  stripes,  was  flung  into  prison, 
encountered  terrible  dangers.  But  Mr.  Crawley, — so  he  told  himself, — 
could  have  encountered  all  that  without  flinching.  The  stripes  and  scorn 
of  the  unfaithful  would  have  been  nothing  to  him,  if  only  the  faithful 
would  have  believed  in  him,  poor  as  he  was,  as  they  would  have  believed 
in  him  had  he  been  rich !  Even  they  whom  he  had  most  loved  treated 
him  almost  with  derision,  because  he  was  now  different  from  them.  Dean 
Arabin  had  laughed  at  him  because  he  had  persisted  in  walking  ten 
miles  through  the  mud  instead  of  being  conveyed  in  the  dean's  carriage ; 
imd  yet,  after  that,  he  had  been  driven  to  accept  the  dean's  charity ! 
No  one  respected  him.  No  one  !  His  very  wife  thought  that  he  was 
a  lunatic.  And  now  he  had  been  publicly  branded  as  a  thief;  and  in 
all  likelihood  would  end  his  days  in  a  gaol !  Such  were  always  his 
thoughts  as  ho  sat  idle,  silent,  moody,  over  the  Are  ;  and  his  wife  well 
knew  their  currents.  It  would,  certainly  be  better  that  he  should  drive 
himself  to  some  employment,  if  any  employment  could  be  found  possible 
to  him. 

When  she  had  been  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Crawley  got  up 
from  her  chair,  nnd  going  into  the  kitchen,  lighted  the  Are  there,  and 
put  the  kettle  over  it,  and  began  to  prepare  such  breakfast  for  her 
husband  as  the  means  in  the  house  afforded.      Then  she  called  the 
sleeping  servant-girl,  who  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and  went  into 
her  own  girl's  room,  and  then  she  got  into  bed  with  her  daughter. 
**  I  have  been  up  with  your  papa,  dear,  and  I  am  cold." 
<*  Oh,  mamma,  poor  mamma  !     Why  is  papa  up  so  early  ?  *' 
**  He  has  gone  out  to  visit  some  of  the  brickmakers  before  they  gc 
to  their  work«    It  is  better  for  him  to  be  employed." 
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'^Bai,  mamma,  it  is  pitch  dark.*' 

**  Yes,  dear,  it  is  still  dark.  Sleep  again  for  a  while,  and  I  will  sleep 
too.  I  think  Grace  will  be  here  to-night,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
room  for  me  here." 

Mr.  Crawley  went  forth  and  made  his  way  with  rapid  steps  to  a 
portion  of  his  parish  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  his  house,  through 
which  was  carried  a  canal,  affording  water  commimication  in  some 
intricate  way  both  to  London  and  Bristol.  And  on  the  brink  of  this 
canal  there  had  sprung  up  a  colony  of  brickmakers,  the  nature  of  the 
earth  in  those  parts  combining  with  the  canal  to  make  brickmaking  a 
suitable  trade.  The  workmen  there  assembled  were  not,  for  the  most 
part,  native-born  Hogglestockians,  or  folk  descended  from  Hoggle- 
stockian  parents.  They  had  come  thither  from  unknown  regions,  as 
labourers  of  that  class  do  come  when  they  are  needed.  Some  young 
men  from  that  and  neighbouring  parishes  had  joined  themselves  to  the 
colony,  allured  by  wages,  and  disregarding  the  menaces  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers ;  but  they  were  all  in  appearance  and  manners  nearer 
akin  to  the  race  of  navvies  than  to  ordinary  rural  labourers.  They  had 
a  bad  name  in  the  country  ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  name  was  worse 
than  their  deserts.  The  farmers  hated  them,  and  consequently  they 
hated  the  fanners.  They  had  a  beershop,  and  a  grocer's  shop,  and  a 
huxter*s  shop  for  their  own  accommodation,  and  were  consequently 
vilified  by  the  small  old-established  tradesmen  around  them.  They 
got  drunk  occasionally,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  drank  more  than  did 
the  farmers  themselves  on  market-day.  They  fought  among  themselves 
sometimes,  but  they  forgave  each  other  freely,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
objection  to  black  eyes.  I  fear  that  they  were  not  always  good  to  their 
wives,  nor  were  their  wives  always  good  to  them ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  among  the  poor,  especially  when  they  live  in  clusters, 
such  misfortunes  cannot  be  hidden  as  they  may  be  amidst  the  decent 
belongings  of  more  wealthy  people.  That  they  worked  very  hard  was 
cexiain ;  and  it  was  certain  also  that  very  few  of  their  number  ever  came 
upon  the  poor  rates.  What  became  of  the  old  brickmakers  no  one  knew. 
Who  ever  sees  a  worn-out  aged  nawie  ? 

Mr.  Crawley,  ever  since  his  first  coming  into  Hogglestock,  had  been 
very  busy  among  these  brickmakers,  and  by  no  means  without  success. 
Indeed  the  farmers  had  quawrelled  with  him  because  the  brickmakers 
had  so  crowded  the  narrow  parish  church,  as  to  leave  but  scant  room 
for  decent  people.  *'  Doo  they  folk  pay  tithes  ?  That's  what  I  want 
'un  to  tell  me?"  argued  one  fanner,  —  not  altogether  unnaturally, 
believing  as  he  did  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  paid  by  tithes  out  of  his  own 
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pocket.  But  Mr.  Crawley  had  done  his  best  to  make  the  briokmakers 
welcome  at  the  church,  BcandaliEmg  the  farmers  by  causing  them  to  sit 
or  stand  in  any  portion  of  the  church  which  was  hitherto  unappropriated. 
He  had  been  constant  in  his  personal  visits  to  them,  and  had  felt  him- 
self to  be  more  a  St.  Paul  with  them  than  with  any  other  of  his  neigh- 
bours around  him. 

It  was  a  cold  morning;  but  the  rain  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
given  way  to  frost,  and  the  air,  though  sharp,  was  dry.  The  ground 
under  the  feet  was  crisp,  having  felt  the  wind  and  frost,  and  was  no 
longer  clogged  with  mud.  In  his  present  state  of  mind  the  walk  was 
good  for  our  poor  pastor,  and  exhilarated  him ;  but  still,  as  he  went,  he 
thought  always  of  his  injuries.  His  own  wife  believed  that  ho  was 
about  to  commit  suicide,  and  for  so  believing  he  was  very  angiy  with 
her ;  and  yet,  as  he  well  knew,  the  idea  of  making  away  with  himself 
had  flitted  through  his  own  mind  a  dozen  times.  Not  from  his  own 
wife  could  he  get  real  sympathy.  He  would  see  what  he  could  do  with 
a  certain  brickmaker  of  his  acquaintance. 

«*  Are  you  here,  Dan  ?*'  he  said,  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  cottage 
which  stood  alone,  close  to  the  towing-path  of  the  canal,  and  close  also 
to  a  forlorn  comer  of  the  muddy,  watery,  ugly,  disordered  brickflcld. 
It  was  now  just  past  six  o'clock,  and  the  men  would  be  rising,  as  in 
midwinter  they  commenced  their  work  at  seven.  The  cottage  was  an 
unalluring,  straight  brick-built  tenement,  seeming  as  though  intended 
to  be  one  of  a  row  which  had  never  progressed  beyond  Number  One. 
A  voice  answered  from  the  interior,  inquiring  who  was  the  visitor,  to 
which  Mr.  Crawley  replied  by  giving  his  name.  Then  the  key  was 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  Dan  Morris,  the  brickmaker,  appeared  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand.  He  had  been  engaged  in  lighting  the  flre,  with 
a  view  to  his  own  breakfast.  ** Where  is  your  wife,  Dan?'*  asked 
Mr.  Crawley*  The  man  answered  by  pointing  with  a  short  poker, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  the  bed,  which  was  half  screened  from 
the  room  by  a  ragged  curtain,  which  hung  from  the  ceiling  half-way 
down  to  the  floor.  *'  And  are  the  Darvels  here  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Crawley. 
Then  Morris,  again  using  the  poker,  pointed  upwards,  showing  that  the 
Darvels  were  still  in  their  own  allotted  abode  upstairs. 

"  You're  early  out,  Muster  Crawley,"  said  Morris,  and  then  he  went 
on  with  his  fire.  *^  Drat  the  sticks,  if  they  bean't  as  wet  as  the  old  'un 
hisself.  Get  up,  old  woman,  and  do  you  do  it,  for  I  can't.  They 
wun't  kindle  for  me,  nohow."  But  the  old  woman,  having  well 
noted  the.  presence  of  Mr.  Crawley,  thought  it  better  to  remain  where 
she  was. 
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Mr.  Crawley  sat  himBelf  down  by  tho  obstinate  fire,  and  began  to 
arrange  the  sticks.  "  Dan,  Dan/'  said  a  voice  from  tlie  bed,  "  sure  you 
wooldn*t  let  his  reverence  trouble  himself  with  the  fire." 

"  How  be  I  to  keep  him  from  it,  if  he  chooses  ?  I  didn't  ax  him." 
Then  Morris  stood  by  and  watched,  and  after  a  while  Mr.  Crawley  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt. 

"  How  could  it  bum  when  you  had  not  given  tho  small  spark  a 
current  of  air  to  help  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

<<  In  course  not,"  said  the  woman,  *^  but  he  be  such  a  stupid." 

The  husband  said  no  word  in  acknowledgment  of  this  compliment, 
nor  did  he  thank  Mr.  Crawley  for  what  he  had  done,  nor  appear  as 
though  he  intended  to  take  any  notice  of  him.  Ho  was  going  on  with 
his  work  when  Mr.  Crawley  again  interrupted  him. 

"  How  did  you  get  back  from  Silverbridgo  yesterday,  Dan  ?" 

"  Footed  it, — all  the  blessed  way." 

**  It's  only  eight  miles." 

<'  And  I  footed  it  there,  and  that's  sixteen.  And  I  paid  one-and- 
sixpence  for  beer  and  grub  ; — s'help  me,  I  did." 

"  Dan ! "  said  the  voice  from  tho  bed,  rebuking  him  for  the  •impro- 
priety of  his  language. 

"  Well ;  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  did.  And  they  guv*  me  two  bob  ; — 
just  two  plain  shillings,  by " 

"Dan!" 

**  And  I'd  've  amed  three- and- six  here  at  brickmaking  easy ;  that's 
what  I  would.  How's  a  poor  man  to  live  that  way  ?  They'll  not  cotch 
me  at  Barchestcr  'Sizes  at  that  price  ;  they  may  be  sure  of  that.  Look 
there, — ^that's  what  I've  got  for  my  day."  And  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  breeches' -pocket  and  fetched  out  a  sixpence.  "  How's  a  man  to  fill 
his  belly  out  of  that  ?     Damnation  I " 

•*Dan!" 

'*  WeU,  what  did  I  say  ?  Hold  your  jaw,  will  you,  and  not  bo 
halloaing  at  mo  that  way  ?  I  know  what  I'm  a  saying  of,  and  what  I'm 
a  doing  of." 

*'  I  wish  they'd  given  you  something  more  with  all  my  heart,"  said 

Cniwley. 

"  We  knows  that,"  said  the  woman  from  tho  bed.     **  We  is  sure  of 

that,  your  reverence." 

**  Sixpence  !"  said  the  man,  scornfully.  **  If  they'd  have  guv  mo 
nothing  at  all  but  the  run  of  my  teeth  at  the  public -house,  I'd  'vo 
taken  it  better.     But  sixpence  1 " 

Then  there  was  a  pause.    **  And  what  have  they  given  to  mo  ?  "  said 
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Mr.  Crawley,  when  the  man's  ill-hmnonr  about  his  sixpence  had  so  for 
subsided  as  to  allow  of  his  busying  himself  again  about  the  premises. 

"  Yes,  indeed ; — ^yes,  indeed,"  said  the  woman.  "  Yes,  yes,  we  feel 
that;  we  do  indeed,  Mr.  Crawley." 

**  I  tell  you  what,  sir ;  for  another  sixpence  I*d  Ve  sworn  you'd  never 
guv'  me  the  paper  at  all ;  and  so  I  will  now,  if  it  bean't  too  late ; — six- 
pence or  no  sixpence.    What  do  I  care  ?  d —  them." 

"Danl" 

''And  why  shouldn't  I?  They  hain't  got  brains  enough  among 
them  to  winny  the  truth  from  the  lies, — ^not  among  the  lot  of  *em. 
I'll  swear  afore  the  judge  that  you  didn't  give  it  me  at  all,  if  that'll  do 
any  good." 

''  Man,  do  you  think  I  would  have  you  perjure  yourself,  even  if  thai 
would  do  mo  a  service  ?  And  do  you  \h\vik  that  any  man  was  ever 
served  by  a  lie?" 

''  Faix,  among  them  chaps  it  don't  do  to  tell  them  too  much  of  the 
truth.  Look  at  that ! "  And  ho  brought  out  the  sixpence  again  from 
his  breechcs'-pocket.  "  And  look  at  your  reverence.  Only  that  they've 
let  you  out  for  a  while,  they've  been  nigh  as  hard  on  you  as  though 
you  were  one  of  us." 

"  If  they  think  that  I  stole  it,  they  have  been  right,"  said  Mr, 
Crawley. 

"  It's  been  along  of  that  chap,  Soames,"  said  the  woman.  "  The 
lord  would  've  paid  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  never  said 
not  a  word." 

"  If  they  think  that  I've  been  a  thief,  they've  done  right,"  repeated 
Mr.  Crawley.  "  But  how  can  they  think  so  ?  How  can  they  think 
60  ?    Have  I  lived  like  a  thief  among  them  ?  " 

**  For  the  matter  o'  that,  if  a  man  ain't  paid  for  his  work  by  tliem 
as  is  his  employers,  he  must  pay  hissclf.  Them's  my  notions.  Look 
at  that ! "  Whereupon  he  again  pulled  out  the  sixpence,  and  held 
it  forth  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  You  believe,  then,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  speaking  very  slowly, 
"  that  I  did  steal  the  money.  Speak  out,  Dan ;  I  shall  not  be  angry. 
As  you  go  you  are  honest  men,  and  I  want  to  know  what  such  of  you 
think  about  it." 

**  Ho  don't  think  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  woman,  almost 
getting  out  of  bed  in  her  energy.  **  If  he'd  athought  the  like  o'  that  in 
his  head,  I'd  read  'un  such  a  lesson  he'd  never  think  again  the  longest 
day  he  had  to  live." 

"  Speak  out,  Dan,"  said  the  clergyman,  not  attending  to  the 
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woman.  "Yon  can  nnderstand  that  no  good  can  come  of  a  lie." 
Dan  Monris  scratched  his  head.  **  Speak  out,  man,  when  I  tell  yon," 
said  Crawley. 

"  Drat  it  all,"  said  Dan,  "  whereas  the  nse  of  so  mnch  jaw 
abont  it  ?  " 

"  Say  you  know  his  reverence  is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  as  isn*t 
bom,"  said  the  woman. 

'  No ;  I  won't, — say  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Dan. 

**  Speak  out  the  truth,"  said  Crawley. 

"  They  do  say,  among  'em,"  said  Dan,  "  that  you  picked  it  up,  and 
then  got  a  woolgathering  in  your  head  till  you  didn't  rightly  know 
where  it  come  from."  Then  he  paused.  "  And  after  a  bit  you  guy*  it 
me  to  get  the  money.    Didn't  you,  now  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  And  they  do  say  if  a  poor  man  had  done  it,  it'd  been  stealing,  for 
sartain." 

*'And  I'm  a  poor  man, — ^the  poorest  in  all  Hogglestock ;  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  it  is  stealing.  Of  course  I  am  a  thief.  Yes  ;  of 
course  I  am  a  thief.  When  did  not  the  worid  believe  the  worst  of  the 
poor?"  Having  so  spoken,  Mr.  Crawley  rose  from  his  chair  and 
hurried  out  of  the  cottage,  waiting  no  frirther  reply  from  Dan  Morris  or 
his  wife.  And  as  he  made  his  way  slowly  home,  not  going  there  by 
the  direct  road,  but  by  a  long  circuit,  he  told  himself  that  there  could 
be  no  sympathy  for  him  anywhere.  Even  Dan  Morris,  the  brickmaker, 
thought  that  he  was  a  thief. 

**  And  am  I  a  thief?  "  he  said  to  himself,- standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  with  his  hands  up  to  his  forehead. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

THE  BISHOP'S  ANGEL. 

It  was  nearly  nine  before  Mr.  Crawley  got  back  to  his  house,  and 
foxmd  his  wife  and  daughter  waiting  breakfast  for  him.  **  I  should  not 
wonder  if  Grace  were  over  here  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley.  **  She'd 
better  remain  where  she  is,"  said  he.  After  this  the  meal  passed 
almost  without  a  word.  When  it  was  over,  Jane,  at  a  sign  from  her 
mother,  went  up  to  her  father  and  asked  him  whether  she  should  read 
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with  him.  '*  Not  now/'  he  said,  **  not  just  now.  I  most  rest  my 
brain  before  it  will  be  £t  for  any  work."  Then  he  got  into  the  chair 
over  the  fire,  and  his  wife  began  to  fear  that  he  would  remain  there  all 
the  day. 

But  the  morning  was  not  hx  advanced,  when  there  came  a  visitor 
who  disturbed  him,  and  by  disturbing  him  did  him  real  service.  Just 
at  ten  there  arrived  at  the  little  gate  before  the  house  a  man  on  a  pony, 
whom  Jane  espied,  standing  there  by  the  pony's  head  and  looking 
about  for  some  one  to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  his  steed.  This 
was  Mr.  Thumble,  who  had  ridden  over  to  Hogglestock  on  a  poor 
spavined  brute  belonging  to  the  bishop's  stable,  and  which  had  once 
been  the  bishop's  cob.  Now  it  was  the  vehicle  by  which  Mrs.  Proudie's 
episcopal  messages  were  sent  backwards  and  forwards  through  a  twelve- 
miles  ride  round  Barchester ;  and  so  many  were  the  lady's  require- 
ments, that  the  poor  animal  by  no  means  eat  the  hay  of  idleness. 
Mr.  Thumblo  had  suggested  to  Mrs.  Proudie,  after  their  interview  with 
the  bishop  and  the  giving  up  of  the  letter  to  the  clerical  messenger's 
charge,  that  before  hiring  a  gig  from  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know, — ^looking  as  he  always  did  to  ^*  Mary  Anne  and  the 
children," — ^whence  the  price  of  the  gig  was  to  be  returned  to  him. 
Mrs.  Proudie  had  frowned  at  him, — ^not  with  all  the  austerity  of 
frowning  which  she  could  use  when  really  angered,  but  simply  with  a 
frown  which  gave  her  some  little  time  for  thought,  and  would  enable 
her  to  continue  the  rebuke  if,  after  thinking,  she  should  £nd  that 
rebuke  was  needed.  But  mature  consideration  showed  her  that  Mr. 
Thumble' s  caution  was  not  without  reason.  Were  the  bishop  energetic, 
— or  even  the  bishop's  managing  chaplain  as  energetic  as  he  should  be, 
Mr.  Crawley  might,  as  Mrs.  Proudie  felt  assured,  be  made  in  some  way 
to  pay  for  a  conveyance  for  Mr.  Thumble.  But  the  energy  was  lacking, 
and  the  price  of  the  gig,  if  the  gig  were  ordered,  would  certainly  fell 
ultimately  upon  the  bishop's  shoulders.  This  was  very  sad.  Mrs. 
Proudie  had  often  grieved  over  the  necessary  expenditure  of  episcopal 
surveillance,  and  had  been  heard  to  declare  her  opinion  that  a  liberal 
allowance  for  secret  service  should  be  made  in  every  diocese.  What 
better  could  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  do  with  all  those  rich 
revenues  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  bishops  ?  But  there  was  no 
such  liberal  allowance  at  present,  and,  therefore,  Mrs.  Proudie,  after 
having  frowned  at  Mr.  Thumble  for  some  seconds,  desired  him  to  take 
the  grey  cob.  Now,  Mr.  Thumble  had  ridden  the  grey  cob  before,  and 
would  much  have  preferred  a  gig.  But  even  the  grey  cob  was  better 
than  a  gig  at  his  own  cost. 
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*'  Manunai  there's  a  man  at  the  gate  wanting  to  come  in/'  said 
Jane.     **  I  think  he*s  a  clergyman.'' 

Mr.  Crawley  unmediately  raised  his  head,  though  he  did  not  at 
once  leaye  his  chair.  Mrs.  Crawley  went  to  the  window,  and  recog- 
nised the  reverend  visitor.  <<  My  dear,  it  is  that  Mr.  Thumble,  who  is 
60  much  with  the  bishop." 

*<  What  does  Mr.  Thumble  want  with  me  ?  " 

<'Nay,  my  dear;  he  will  tell  you  that  himself."  But  Mrs.  Crawley, 
though  she  answered  him  with  a  voice  intended  to  be  cheerful,  greatly 
feared  the  coming  of  this  messenger  from  the  palace.  She  perceived  at 
cmce  that  the  bishop  was  about  to  interfere  with  her  husband  in  conse- 
penee  of  that  which  the  magistrates  had  done  yesterday. 

*'  Mamma,  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  his  pony,"  said  Jane. 

"Tell  him  to  tie  it  to  the  rail,"  said  Mr.  Crawley.  "If  he  has 
expected  to  find  menials  here,  as  he  has  them  at  the  palace,  he  will  be 
wrong.  If  he  wants  to  come  in  here,  let  him  tie  the  beast  to  the  rail." 
So  Jane  went  out  and  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Thumble  by  the  girl,  and 
Mr.  Thumble  did  tie  the  pony  to  the  raU,  and  followed  the  girl  into  the 
boose.  Jane  in  the  meantime  had  retired  out  by  the  back  door  to  the 
school,  but  Mrs.  Crawley  kept  her  ground.  She  kept  her  ground 
although  she  almost  believed  that  her  husband  would  prefer  to  have 
the  field  to  himself.  As  Mr.  Thumble  did  not  at  once  enter  the  room, 
Mr.  Crawley  stalked  to  the  door,  and  stood  with  it  open  in  his  hand. 
ITiough  he  knew  Mr.  Thimible's  person,  he  was  not  acquuinted  with 
Lim,  and  therefore  he  simply  bowed  to  the  visitor,  bowing  more  than 
once  or  twice  with  a  cold  courtesy,  which  did  not  put  Mr.  Thumble 
altogether  at  his  ease.  "  My  name  is  Mr.  Thumble,"  said  the  visitor, 
— **  The  Reverend  Caleb  Thumble,"  and  ho  held  the  bishop's  letter 
in  his  hand.  Mr.  Crawley  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  letter,  but 
motioned  Mr.  Thumble  with  his  baud  into  the  room. 

"I  suppose  you  have  come  over  from  Barchester  this  morning?" 
Baid  Mrs.  Crawley. 

"  Yes,  madam, — from  the  palace."  Mr.  Thumble,  though  a  humble 
man  in  positions  in  which  he  felt  that  humility  would  become  him, — a 
humble  man  to  his  betters,  as  he  liimsclf  would  have  expressed  it, — 
had  still  about  him  something  of  that  pride  which  naturally  belonged 
to  those  clergymen  who  were  closely  attached  to  the  palace  at  Bar- 
chester. Had  he  been  sent  on  a  message  to  Plumstead, — could  any 
such  message  from  Barchester  palace  have  been  possible,  he  would 
have  been  properly  humble  in  his  demeanour  to  the  archdeacon,  or  to 
Mrs.  Grantly  had  he  been  admitted  to  the  august  presence  of  that 
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lady ;  bnt  lie  was  aware  tliat  humility  would  not  become  him  on  his 
present  mission ;  he  had  been  expressly  ordered  to  be  firm  by  Mrs. 
Proudie,  and  firm  he  meant  to  be ;  and  therefore,  in  communicating  to 
Mr^.  Crawley  the  fact  that  he  had  come  from  the  palace,  he  did  load 
the  tone  of  his  voice  with  something  of  dignity  which  Mr.  Crawley 
might  perhaps  be  excused  for  regarding  as  arrogance. 

"  And  what  does  the  *  palace '  want  with  me  ?  "  said  Mr.  Crawley. 
Mrs.  Crawley  knew  at  once  that  there  was  to  be  a  battle.  Nay,  the 
battle  had  begun.  Nor  was  she  altogether  sorry ;  for  though  she  could 
not  trust  her  husband  to  sit  alone  all  day  in  his  arm-chair  oyer  the 
fire,  she  could  trust  him  to  carry  on  a  disputation  with  any  other 
clergyman  on  any  subject  whatever.  "  What  does  the  palace  want 
with  me  ?  '*  And  as  Mr.  Crawley  asked  the  question  he  stood  erect, 
and  looked  Mr.  Thumble  full  in  the  face.  Mr.  Thumble  called  to  mind 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  a  very  poor  man  indeed, — so  poor  that 
he  owed  money  all  round  the  country  to  butchers  and  bakers,  and  the 
other  fact,  that  he,  Mr.  Thumble  himself,  did  not  owe  any  money  to 
any  one,  his  wife  luckily  having  a  little  income  of  her  own ;  and, 
strengthened  by  these  remembrances,  he  endeavoured  to  bear  Mr. 
Crawley's  attack  with  gallantry. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Crawley,  you  are  aware  that  this  unfortunate  afGair 
at  Silverbridge '* 

**  I  am  not  prepared,  sir,  to  discuss  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Silver- 
bridge  with  a  stranger.  If  you  are  the  bearer  of  any  message  to  me 
from  the  Bishop  of  Barchester,  perhaps  you  will  deliver  it." 

"  I  have  brought  a  letter,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.  Then  Mr.  Crawley 
stretched  out  his  hand  without  a  word,  and  taking  the  letter  with  him 
to  the  window,  read  it  very  slowly.  Whan  he  had  made  himcfelf 
master  of  its  contents,  he  refolded  the  letter,  placed  it  again  in  the 
envelope,  and  returned  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Thumble  was  standing. 
"I  will  answer  the  bishop's  letter,"  he  said;  **I  will  answer  it  of 
course,  as  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  do.  Shall  I  ask  you  to  wait  for  my 
reply,  or  shall  I  send  it  by  course  of  post  ?  " 

*'  I  think,  Mr.  Crawley,  as  the  bishop  'dishes  me  to  undertake  the 
duty " 

"  You  will  not  undertake  the  duty,  Mr.  Thumble.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself,  for  I  shall  not  surrender  my  pulpit  to  you." 

**  But  the  bishop " 

'*  I  care  nothing  for  the  bishop  in  this  matter."  So  much  he  spoke 
in  anger,  and  then  he  corrected  himself.  '*I  crave  the  bishop's  pardon, 
and  yours  as  his  messenger,  if  in  the  heat  occasioned  by  my  strong 
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feelings  I  havd  said  anght  which  may  savonr  of  irrovcrence  towards  his 
lordship's  office.  I  respect  his  lordship's  high  position  as  bishop  of 
this  diocese,  and  I  bow  to  his  commands  in  all  things  lawful.  But  I 
most  not  bow  to  him  in  things  Tmlawfol,  nor  must  I  abandon  mj  duty 
before  God  at  his  bidding,  unless  his  biddmg  be  given  in  accordance 
irith  the  canons  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  will  be  my 
doty,  on  the  coming  Sunday,  to  lead  the  prayers  of  my  people  in  the 
church  of  my  parish,  and  to  preach  to  them  from  my  pulpit ;  and  that 
duty,  with  God's  assistance,  I  will  perform.  Nor  will  I  allow  any 
clergyman  to  interfere  with  me  in  the  performance  of  those  sacred 
offices, — ^no,  not  though  the  bishop  himself  should  be  present  with  the 
object  of  enforcing  his  illegal  command."  Mr.  Crawley  spoke  these 
words  without  hesitation,  even  with  eloquence,  standing  upright,  and 
with  something  of  a  noble  anger  gleaming  over  his  poor  wan  face  ;  and, 
I  think,  that  while  speaking  them,  he  was  happier  than  he  had  been 
for  many  a  long  day. 

Mr.  Thumble  listened  to  him  patiently,  standing  with  one  foot  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other,  with  one  hand  folded  over  the  other,  with 
his  head  rather  on  one  side,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on*  the  comer 
where  the  wall  and  ceiling  joined  each  other.  He  had  been  told  to  be 
finn,  and  he  was  considering  how  he  might  best  display  firmness.  Ho 
thought  that  he  remembered  some  story  of  two  parsons  fighting  for  one 
pulpit,  and  he  thought  also  that  he  should  not  himself  like  to  incur  the 
scandal  of  such  a  proceeding  in  the  diocese.  As  to  the  law  in  the 
matter  he  knew  nothing  himself ;  but  he  presumed  that  a  bishop  would 
probably  know  the  law  better  than  a  perpetual  curate.  That  Mrs.  Proudio 
was  intemperate  and  imperious,  he  was  aware.  Had  the  message  come 
from  her  alone,  he  might  have  felt  that  even  for  her  sake  he  had  better 
give  way.  But  as  the  despotic  arrogance  of  the  lady  had  been  in  this 
case  backed  by  the  timid  presence  and  hesitating  words  of  her  lord, 
Mr.  Thumble  thought  that  he  must  have  the  law  on  his  side.  **  I  think 
vou  will  find,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  he,  **  that  the  bishop's  inhibition  is 
strictly  legal."  He  had  picked  up  the  powerful  word  from  Mrs.  Proudie 
and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  carrying  his 
purpose. 

**  It  is  illegal,"  said  IVIr.  Crawley,  speaking  somewhat  louder  than 
before,  **  and  will  be  absolutely  futile.  As  you  pleaded  to  me  that  you 
yourself  and  your  own  personal  convenience  were  concerned  in  this 
matter,  I  have  made  known  my  intentions  to  you,  which  otherwise  I 
should  have  made  known  only  to  the  bishop.  If  you  please,  we  will 
discuss  the  subject  no  further." 
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"  Am  1  to  understand,  Mr.  Crawley,  that  you  refiise  to  obey  the 
bishop  ?  " 

**  The  bishop  has  written  to  me,  sir ;  and  I  will  make  known  my 
intention  to  the  bishop  by  a  written  answer.  As  yon  have  been  the 
bearer  of  the  bishop's  letter  to  me,  I  am  bound  to  ask  yon  whether  I 
shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  carrying  back  my  reply,  or  whether  I  shall 
send  it  by  course  of  post  ?  *'  Mr.  Thumble  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  better  wait,  and  cany  back  the 
epistle.  This  was  Friday,  and  the  letter  could  not  be  delivered  by  post 
till  the  Saturday  morning.  Mrs.  Proudio  might  be  angry  with  him  if 
he  should  be  the  cause  of  loss  of  time.  He  did  not,  however,  at  all 
like  waiting,  having  perceived  that  Mr.  Crawley,  though  with  language 
courteously  worded,  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  mere  messenger. 

'*  I  think,''  he  said,  ''  that  I  may,  perhaps,  best  farther  the  object 
which  we  must  all  have  in  view,  that  namely  of  providing  properly  for 
the  Sunday  services  of  the  church  of  Hogglestock,  by  taking  your  reply 
personally  to  the  bishop." 

*^  That  provision  is  my  care  and  need  trouble  no  one  else,"  said 
Mr.  Crawley,  in  a  loud  voice.  Then,  before  seating  himself  at  his  old 
desk,  he  stood  awhile,  pondering,  with  his  back  turned  to  his  visitor. 
'<  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  round  for  a  moment, 
"  because,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  this  house,  my  wife  is 
unable  to  offer  to  you  that  hospitality  which  is  especially  due  from  one 
clergyman  to  another." 

**  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

**  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  men- 
tioned."  Then  ho  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  commenced  his  letter. 

Mr.  Thumble  felt  himself  to  be  awkwardly  placed.  Had  there  been 
no  third  person  in  the  room  he  could  have  sat  down  in  Mr.  Crawley's 
arm-chair,  and  waited  patiently  till  the  letter  should  be  finished.  But 
Mrs.  Crawley  was  there,  and  of  course  he  was  bound  to  speak  to  her.  In 
what  strain  could  he  do  so  ?  Even  he,  little  as  he  was  given  to  indulge 
in  sentiment,  had  been  touched  by  the  man's  appeal  to  his  own  poverty, 
and  he  felt,  moreover,  that  Mrs.  Crawley  must  have  been  deeply  moved 
by  her  husband's  position  with  reference  to  the  bishop's  order.  It  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  speak  of  that,  as  Mr.  Crawley 
would,  ho  was  well  aware,  immediately  turn  upon  him.  At  last  he 
thought  of  a  subject,  and  spoke  with  a  voice  intended  to  be  pleasant. 
"  That  was  the  school-house  I  passed,  probably,  just  as  I  came  here?" 
Mrs.  Crawley  told  him  that  it  was  the  school-house.  "  Ah,  yes,  I 
thought  so.      Have  you  a  certified  teacher  here?"      Mrs.  Crawley 
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explained  ttiai  no  Ooyemment  aid  had  ever  reached  Hogglestock. 
Besides  themselves,  they  had  only  a  young  woman  whom  they  them- 
selves had  instrncted.     '<  Ah,  that  is  a  pity/'  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

"  I, — ^I  am  the  certified  teacher,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  turning  round 
upon  him  from  his  chair. 

**  Oh,  ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Thumble ;  and  after  that  Mr.  Thumble 
asked  no  more  questions  about  the  Hogglestock  school.  Soon  after- 
wards Mrs.  Crawley  left  the  room,  seeing  the  difficulty  imder  which 
Mr.  Thumble  was  labouring,  and  feeling  sure  that  her  presence  would 
not  now  be  necessaiy.  Mr.  Crawley's  letter  was  written  quickly,  though 
every  now  and  then  he  would  sit  for  a  moment  with  his  pen  poised  in 
the  air,  searching  his  memory  for  a  word.  But  the  words  came  to  him 
easily,  and  before  an  hour  was  over  he  had  handed  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Thumble.    The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Parsonage,  Hogglestock,  Dec.  186—. 
''Right  Kevebend  Lobd, 

"  I  HAVE  received  the  letter  of  yesterday's  date  which  your 
lordship  has  done  me  the  honour  of  sending  to  me  by  the  hands  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Thumble,  and  I  avail  myself  of  that  gentleman's  kindness 
to  return  to  you  an  answer  by  the  same  means,  moved  thus  to  use  his 
patience  chiefly  by  the  consideration  that  in  this  way  my  reply  to  your 
lordship's  injunctions  may  be  in  your  hands  with  less  delay  than  would 
attend  the  regular  course  of  the  mail-post. 

'•It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  inform  your 
lordship  that  I  cannot  obey  the  command  'svliich  you  Lave  laid  upon 
me  with  reference  to  the  services  of  my  chui*ch  in  this  parish.  I  cannot 
permit  Mr.  Thumble,  or  any  other  delegate  from  your  lordship,  to  usurp 
my  place  in  my  pulpit.  I  would  not  have  you  to  think,  if  I  can  possibly 
dispel  such  thoughts  from  your  mind,  that  I  disregard  your  high  office, 
or  that  I  am  deficient  in  that  respectful  obedience  to  the  bishop  set 
over  me,  which  is  due  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  as  the  head  of  the 
church  in  these  realms ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  questions  of  obedience,  ho 
who  is  required  to  obey  must  examine  the  extent  of  the  authority 
exercised  by  him  who  demands  obedience.  Your  lordship  might 
possibly  call  upon  me,  using  your  voice  as  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to 
abandon  altogether  the  freehold  rights  which  are  now  mine  in  this 
perpetual  curacy.  The  judge  of  assize,  before  whom  I  shall  soon  stand 
for  my  trial,  might  command  me  to  retire  to  prison  without  a  verdict 
given  by  the  jury.  The  magistrates  who  committed  me  so  lately  as 
yesterday,  upon  whose  decision  in  that  respect  your  lordship  has  taken 
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action  against  me  so  qnicklr,  might  baT6  eqoalhr  abmined  their 
aathoritv.  But  in  no  case,  in  this  land,  is  he  thai  is  aabject  boond  to 
obev,  farther  than  where  the  Liw  gives  anthontr  and  exacts  obedience. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  itself  to  inhibit  me  from,  the 
performance  of  my  ordinary  daties  in  this  parish  by  any  such  missire 
as  that  sent  to  me  by  your  lordship.  If  yoor  lordship  think  it  li^t 
to  stop  my  month  as  a  clergyman  in  yoor  diocese,  yon  most  proceed  to 
do  so  in  an  ecclesiastical  coort  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and  will 
succeed  in  yoor  object,  or  fail,  in  accordance  with  the  evidences  as  to 
ministerial  fitness  or  unfitness,  which  may  be  prodnced  respecting  me 
before  the  proper  tribnnaL 

*^1  will  allow  that  mnch  attention  is  dne  from  a  clergyman  to 
pastoral  advice  given  to  him  by  his  bishop.  On  that  head  I  mnst  first 
express  to  your  lordship  my  fall  nnderstanding  that  yoor  letter  has  not 
been  intended  to  convey  advice,  bnt  an  order ; — an  inhibition,  as  yoor 
messenger,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomble,  has  expressed  it.  There  might 
be  a  case  certainly  in  which  I  shoald  submit  myself  to  counsel,  though 
I  should  resist  command.  No  counsel,  however,  has  been  given, — 
except  indeed  that  I  shoald  receive  your  messenger  in  a  proper -spirit, 
which  I  hope  I  have  done.  No  other  advice  has  been  given  me,  and 
therefore  there  is  now  no  such  case  as  that  I  have  imagined.  But  in  this 
matter,  my  lord,  I  could  not  have  accepted  advice  firom  living  man,  no, 
not  though  the  hands  of  the  apostles  themselves  had  made  him  bishop 
who  tendered  it  to  me,  and  had  set  him  over  me  for  my  guidance.  I 
am  in  a  terrible  straight.  Trouble,  and  sorrow,  and  danger  are  npon 
me  and  mine.  It  may  well  be,  as  yoor  lordship  says,  that  the  bitter 
waters  of  the  present  hour  may  pass  over  my  head  and  destroy  me.  I 
thank  your  lordship  for  telling  me  whither  I  am  to  look  for  assistance. 
Truly  I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  to  be  found  for  me  on  earth. 
But  the  deeper  my  troubles,  the  greater  my  sorrow,  the  more  pressing 
my  danger,  the  stronger  is  my  need  that  I  should  carry  myself  in  these 
days  with  that  outward  respect  of  self  which  will  teach  those  around  me 
to  know  that,  let  who  will  condcnm  me,  I  have  not  Condemned  myselil 
Were  I  to  abandon  my  pulpit,  unless  forced  to  tio  so  by  legal  means,  I 
should  in  doing  so  be  putting  a  plea  of  guilty  against  myself  upon  the 
record.     This,  my  lord,  I  will  not  do. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

'*  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

"JOSIAH  CbAWLEY." 

When  he  had  finished  writing  his  letter  he  read  it  over  slowly,  and 
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then  banded  it  to  Mr.  Thomble.  Tho  act  of  writing,  and  the  current  of 
the  thoughts  through  his  brain,  and  the  feeling  that  in  every  word 
written  he  was  getting  the  better  of  tho  bishop, — all  this  joined  to  a 
certain  manly  delight  in  warfare  against  anthority,  lightid  up  the  man's 
&ce  and  gave  to  his  eyes  an  expression  which  had  been  long  wanting  to 
them.  His  wife  at  that  moment  came  into  the  room  and  he  looked  at 
her  with  an  air  of  triumph  as  he  handed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Thumble. 
"  U  you  will  give  that  to  his  lordship  with  an  assurance  of  my  duty  to 
his  lordship  in  all  things  proper,  I  will  thank  you  kindly,  craving  your 
pardon  for  the  great  delay  to  which  you  have  been  subjected." 

"  As  to  the  delay,  that  is  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

''  It  has  been  much ;  but  you  as  a  clergyman  will  feel  that  it  has 
been  incumbent  on  me  to  speak  my  mind  fidly." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  of  course."  Mr.  Crawley  was  standing  up,  as  also  was 
Mrs.  Crawley.  It  was  evident  to  Mr.  Thumble  that  they  both  expected 
that  he  should  go.  But  he  had  been  specially  enjoined  to  be  firm,  and 
he  doubted  whether  hitherto  he  had  been  firm  enough.  As  far  as  this 
morning's  work  had  as  yet  gone,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Crawley 
had  had  the  play  all  to  himself,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Thumble,  had  not  had 
his  innings.  He,  from  the  palace,  had  been,  as  it  were,  cowed  by  this 
man,  who  had  been  forced  to  plead  his  own  poverty.  It  was  certainly 
incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  went,  to  speak  up,  not  only  for  the 
bishop,  but  for  himself  also.  "Mr.  Crawley,"  he  said,  ** hitherto  I 
have  listened  to  you  patiently." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  smiling,  **  you  have  indeed  been  patient, 
and  I  Ihank  you  ;  but  my  words  have  been  wiitten,  not  spoken." 

"  You  have  told  me  that  you  intend  to  disobey  tho  bishop's 
inliibition." 

"  I  have  told  tho  bishop  so  ccii^inl}'." 

**  May  I  ask  you  now  to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

Mr.  Crawley,  still  smiling,  still  having  in  his  eyes  the  unwonted 
triomph  which  had  lighted  them  up,  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
answered  him.  **  Reverend  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  no, — not 
en  this  subject." 

"  You  will  not  let  me  speak  ?  " 

"No ;  not  on  this  matter, which  is  very  private  to  me.  What  should 
you  think  if  I  went  into  your  house  and  inquired  of  you  as  to  those 
things  which  were  particularly  near  to  you  ?  " 

"  But  the  bishop  sent  me." 

"  Though  ten  bishops  had  sent  me, — a  council  of  archbishops  if  you 
will !  "     Mr.  Thumble  started  back,  appalled  at  the  energy  of  tho  words 

V.  L 
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used  to  him.  "  Shall  a  man  have  nothing  of  his  own  ; — ^no  sorrow  in 
his  heart,  no  care  in  his  family,  no  thonght  in  his  breast  so  private  and 
special  to  him,  but  that,  if  he  happen  to  be  a  clergyman,  the  bishop 
may  tonch  it  ^th  his  thumb  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  the  bishop's  thumb,"  said  Mr.  Thumble,  drawing  him- 
self up. 

"  I  intended  not  to  hint  anything  personally  objectionable  to  your- 
self. I  will  regard  you  as  one  of  the  angels  of  the  church."  Mr.  Thumble, 
when  he  heard  this,  began  to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  mad ;  he 
knew  of  no  angels  that  could  ride  about  the  Barsetshire  lanes  on  grey 
ponies.  **And  as  such  I  will  respect  you;  but  I  cannot  discuss  with 
you  the  matter  of  the  bishop's  message." 

**  Oh,  very  well.     I  will  tell  his  lordship." 

**  I  will  pray  you  to  do  so." 

**  And  his  lordship,  should  he  so  decide,  will  arm  me  with  such 
power  on  my  next  coming  as  will  enable  me  to  carry  out  his  lordship's 
wishes." 

**  His  lordship  will  abide  by  the  law,  as  will  you  also."  In  speaking 
these  last  words  he  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Thumble, 
not  knowing  how  to  increase  or  even  to  maintain  his  fiiToness,  thought 
it  best  to  pass  out,  and  mount  his  grey  pony  and  lide  away. 

"  The  poor  man  thought  that  you  were  laughing  at  him  when  you 
called  him  an  angel  of  the  church,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  coming  up  to 
him  and  smiling  on  him. 

**  Had  I  told  him  he  was  simply  a  messenger,  he  would  have  taken 
it  worse ; — poor  fool !  ^\Tien  they  have  rid  themselves  of  me  they  may 
put  him  here,  in  my  church  ;  but  not  yet, — not  yet.  "VMiere  is  Jane  ? 
Tell  Lor  that  I  am  ready  to  commence  the  Seven  against  Thebes  with 
her."  Then  Jane  was  immediately  sent  for  out  of  the  school,  and  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  was  commenced  with  great  energy.  Often  during 
the  next  hour  and  a  half  Mrs.  Crawley  from  the  kitchen  would  hear  him 
reading  out,  or  rather  saving  by  rote,  with  sonorous,  rolling  voice,  great 
passages  from  some  chorus,  and  she  was  very  thankfrd  to  the  bishop 
who  had  sent  over  to  them  a  message  and  a  messenger  which  had  been 
so  salutary  in  then-  ejQfect  upon  her  husband.  **  In  truth  an  angel  of 
the  church,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  chopped  up  the  onions  for  the 
mutton-broth ;  and  ever  afterwards  she  regarded  Mr.  Thumblo  as  an 
"angal." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MAJOR  GRANTLY  CONSULTS  A  FRIEND. 

QuACE  Cbawlet  passed  through  Silyerbridge  on  her  way  to  Allington 
on  the  Monday,  and  on  the  Tuesday  morning  Major  Grantly  received  a 
very  short  note  from  Miss  Prettyman,  telling  him  that  she  had  done  so. 
"Dear  Sir, — ^I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  our  friend  Miss 
Crawley  went  from  us  yesterday  on  a  visit  to  her  friend,  Miss  Dale,  at 
Allington. — Yours  truly,  Annabella  Prettyman."  The  note  said  no 
m(He  than  that.  M^'or  Grantly  was  glad  to  get  it,  obtaining  from  it 
that  satis&ction  which  a  man  always  feels  when  he  is  presumed  to  be 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  is  in  love.  And  he 
regarded  Miss  Prettyman  with  favourable  eyes, — as  a  discreet  and 
friendly  woman.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  altogether  happy.  The  veiy 
&ct  that  Miss  Prettyman  should  write  to  him  on  such  a  subject  made 
bim  feel  that  he  was  bound  to  Grace  Crawley.  Ho  knew  enough  of 
himself  to  be  sure  that  he  could  not  give  her  up  without  making  himself 
miserable.  And  yet,  as  regarded  her  father,  things  were  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  Everybody  now  said  that  the  evidence  was  so  strong  against 
Mr.  Crawley  as  to  leave  hardly  a  doubt  of  his  guilt.  Even  the  ladies  in 
Silverbridge  were  beginning  to  give  up  his  cause,  acknowledging  that 
the  money  could  not  have  come  rightfully  into  his  hands,  and  excusing 
him  on  the  plea  of  partial  insanity.  "  He  has  picked  it  up  and  put  it 
by  for  months,  and  then  thought  that  it  was  his  own."  The  ladies  of 
Silverbridge  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  for  him  than  that ;  and 
when  young  Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  such  little  mistakes  were  the 
customary  causes  of  men  being  taken  to  prison,  the  ladies  of  Silver- 
bridge  did  not  know  how  to  answer  him.  It  had  come  to  be  their 
opinion  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  affected  with  a  partial  lunacy,  which 
ought  to  be  forgiven  in  one  to  whom  the  world  had  been  so  cruel ;  and 
when  young  Mr.  Walker  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  that  a  man 
must  be  sane  altogether  or  mad  altogether,  and  that  Mr.  Crawley  must, 
if  sane,  bo  locked  up  as  a  thief,  and  if  mad,  locked  up  as  a  madman, 
they  sighed,  and  were  convinced  that  until  the  world  should  have  been 
improved  by  a  new  infusion  of  romance,  and  a  stronger  feeling  of  poetic 
justice,  Mr.  John  Walker  was  right. 
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And  the  result  of  this  general  opinion  made  its  way  ont  to  Major 
Grantlj,  and  made  its  way,  also,  to  the  archdeacon  at  Plumstead.  As 
to  the  major,  in  giving  him  his  due,  it  most  be  explained  that  the  more 
certain  he  became  of  the  &ther*s  guilt,  the  more  certain  also  he  became 
of  the  daughter *s  merits.  It  was  very  hard.  The  whole  thing  was 
cruelly  hard.  It  was  cruelly  hard  upon  him  that  he  should  be  brought 
into  this  trouble,  and  be  forced  to  take  upon  himself  the  armour  of  a 
knight-errant  for  the  redress  of  the  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady. 
But  when  alone  in  his  house,  or  with  his  child,  he  declared  to  himself 
that  he  would  do  so.  It  might  well  be  that  he  could  not  live  in  Barset- 
shire  after  he  had  married  Mr.  Crawley's  daughter.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  father  ^enough  of  that  longing  for  ascendancy  among  those 
around  him  to  make  him  feel  that  in  such  circumstances  he  would  be 
wretched.  But  he  would  be  made  more  wretched  by  the  self-knowledge 
that  he  had  behaved  badly  to  the  girl  he  loved ;  and  the  world  beyond 
Barsetshire  was  open  to  him.  He  would  take  her  with  him  to  Canada, 
to  New  Zealand,  or  to  some  other  fer-away  country,  and  there  begin  his 
life  again.  Should  his  &ther  choose  to  punish  him  for  so  doing  by 
disinheriting  him,  they  would  be  poor  enough ;  but,  in  his  present  frame 
of  mind,  the  major  was  able  to  regard  such  poverty  as  honourable  and 
not  altogether  disagreeable. 

He  had  been  out  shooting  all  day  at  Chaldicotes,  with  Dr.  Thome 
and  a  party  who  were  staying  in  the  house  there,  and  had  been  talking 
about  Mr.  Crawley,  first  with  one  man  and  then  with  another.  Lord 
Lufbon  had  been  there,  and  young  Gresham  from  Greshamsbuiy,  and 
Mr.  Bobarts  the  clergyman,  and  news  had  come  among  them  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  bishop  to  stop  Mr.  Crawley  from  preaching. 
Mr.  Bobarts  had  been  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Crawley  should  have  given 
way;  and  Lord  Lufbon,-  who  shared  his  mother's  intense  dislike  of 
everything  that  came  from  the  palace,  had  sworn  that  he  was  right  to 
resist.  The  sympathy  of  the  whole  party  had  been  with  Mr.  Crawley ; 
but  they  had  all  agreed  that  he  had  stolen  the  money. 

**  I  fear  he'll  have  to  give  way  to  the  bishop  at  last,"  Lord  Lufion 
had  said. 

"  And  what  on  earth  will  become  of  his  children  ?"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Think  of  the  fete  of  that  pretty  girl ;  for  she  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  It  will 
be  ruin  to  her.  No  man  will  allow  himself  to  fall  in  love  with  her  when  her 
fether  shall  have  been  found  guilty  of  stealing  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds." 

"  We  must  do  something  for  the  whole  family,"  said  the  lord.  "  I 
say,  Thome,  you  haven't  half  the  game  here  that  there  used  to  be  in 
poor  old  Sowerby's  time." 
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"  Haven't  I  ?  "  said  the  doctor.  "  You  see  Sowerby  had  been  at  it 
all  his  dajSy  and  never  did  anything  else.     I  only  began  late  in  life.'* 

The  migor  had  intended  to  stay  and  dine  at  Chaldicotes,  bat  when 
ha  heard  what  was  said  abont  Grace,  his  heart  became  sad,  and  he 
made  some  excuse  as  to  his  child,  and  returned  home.  Dr.  Thome 
had  declared  that  no  man  could  allow  himself  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
But  what  if  a  man  had  &llen.in  love  with  her  beforehand  ?  What  if  a 
man  had  not  only  Mien  in  love,  but  spoken  of  his  love  ?  Had  he  been 
alone  with  the  doctor,  he  would,  I  think,  have  told  him  the  whole  of 
his  trouble ;  for  in  all  the  county  there  was  no  man  whom  he  would 
sooner  have  trusted  with  his  secret.  This  Dr.  Thome  was  known 
&r  and  wide  for  his  soft  heart,  his  open  hand,  and  his  well-sustained 
indi£ference  to  the  world's  opinions  on  most  of  those  social  matters 
with  which  the  world  meddles ;  and  therefore  the  words  which 'he  had 
spoken  had  more  weight  with  Major  Grantly  than  they  would  have 
had  from  other  lips.  As  he  drove  home  he  almost  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  consult  Dr.  Thome  upon  the  matter.  There  were  many 
younger  men  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, — Frank  Gresham,  for 
instance,  and  Lord  Lufton  himself;  but  this  was  an  affair  which  he 
bardly  knew  how  to  discuss  with  a  young  man.  To  Dr.  Thome  he 
thought  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

In  the  evening  there  came  to  him  a  messenger  from  Plumstead,  with 
a  letter  from  his  father  and  some  present  for  the  child.  He  knew  at 
once  that  the  present  had  been  thus  sent  as  an  excuse  for  the  letter. 
His  father  might  have  written  by  the  post,  of  course  ;  but  that  would 
have  given  to  his  letter  a  certain  air  and  tone  which  ho  had  not  wished 
it  to  bear.  After  some  message  from  the  major's  mother,  and  some 
allusion  to  Edith,  the  archdeacon  stmck  off  upon  the  matter  that  was 
near  his  heart. 

"  I  fear  it  is  all  up  with  that  unfortunate  man  at  Hogglcstock,"  ho 
said.  **  From  what  I  hear  of  the  evidence  which  came  out  before  the 
magistrates,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  Have  you 
heard  that  the  bishop  sent  over  on  the  following  day  to  stop  him  from 
preaching  ?  He  did  so,  and  sent  again  on  the  Sunday.  But  Crawley 
would  not  give  way,  and  so  far  I  respect  the  man ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whatever  the  bishop  did,  or  attempted  to  do,  ho  would  do  with 
an  extreme  of  bad  taste,  probably  with  gi*oss  ignorance  as  to  his  own 
duty  and  as  to  the  duty  of  the  man  under  him.  I  am  told  that  on  the 
first  day  Crawley  turned  out  of  his  house  the  messenger  scut  to  him, — 
some  stray  clergyman  whom  Mrs.  Proudie  keeps  about  the  house  ;  and 
that  on  the  Sunday  the  stairs  to  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  were 
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occupied  bj  a  lot  of  brickmakers,  among  whom  the  parson  from  Bar- 
cheater  did  not  yenture  to  attempt  to  make  his  waji  although  he  was 
fortified  bj  the  presence  of  one  of  the  cathedral  yergers  and  by  one  of 
the  palace  footmen.  I  can  hardly  belieye  about  the  yerger  and  the 
footman.  As  for  the  rest,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  true.  I  pity 
Crawley  from  my  heart.  Poor,  unfortunate  man  I  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  he  is  not  in  truth  responsible  for  what  he  has  done. 
As  for  his  yictoiy  oyer  the  bishop,  nothing  on  earth  could  be  better. 

**  Your  mother  particularly  wishes  you  to  come  over  to  us  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  to  bring  Edith.  Your  grandfjEtther  will  be  here, 
and  he  is  becoming  so  infirm  that  he  will  never  come  to  us  for  another 
Christmas.     Of  course  you  will  stay  over  the  new  year." 

Though  the  letter  was  full  of  Mr.  Crawley  and  his  afiairs  there  was 
not  a  word  in  it  about  Grace.  This,  however,  was  quite  natural.  Major 
Grantly  perfectly  well  understood  his  father's  anxiety  to  carry  his  point 
without  seeming  to  allude  to  the  disagreeable  subject.  **  My  father  is 
very  clever,*'  he  said  to  himself,  **  very  clever.  But  he  isn't  so  clever 
but  one  can  see  how  clever  he  is." 

On  the  next  day  ho  went  into  Silverbridge,  intending  to  eall  on 
Miss  Prett}inan.  He  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  what  he  would 
say  to  Miss  Prettyman  ;  nor  was  he  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  he  never 
got  as  fjEir  as  that  lady's  house.  While  walking  up  the  High  Street  he 
saw  Mrs.  Thome  in  her  carriage,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  stopped 
to  speak  to  her.  He  knew  Mrs.  Thome  quite  as  intimately  as  he  did 
her  husband,  and  liked  her  quite  as  well.  ''Major  Grantly,"  she 
said,  speaking  out  loud  to  him,  half  across  the  street ;  "  I  was  very 
angry  with  you  yesterday.  Why  did  you  not  come  up  to  dinner  ?  We 
had  a  room  ready  for  you  and  everything." 

**  I  was  not  quite  well,  Mrs.  Thome." 

"  Fiddlestick.  Don't  tell  me  of  not  being  well.  There  was  Emily 
breaking  her  heart  about  you." 

"  I'm  sure  Miss  Dunstable " 

'*  To  tell  you  the  trath,  1  think  she'll  get  over  it.  It  won't  be 
mortal  with  her.  But  do  tell  me.  Major  Grantly,  what  are  we  to  think 
about  this  poor  Mr.  Crawley  ?  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  be  one  of  his 
bailsmen." 

**  He  would  have  found  twenty  in  Silverbridge,  if  he  had  wanted 

them." 

"And  do  you  hear  that  he  has  defied  the  bishop?  I  do  so  like  him 
for  that.  Not  but  what  poor  Mrs.  Proudie  is  the  dearest  friend  I  have 
in  the  world,  and  I'm  always  fighting  a  battle  with  old  Lady  Lufton 
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on  her  behalf.    Bat  one  likes  to  see  one's  Mends  worsted  sometimes, 
yon  know.*' 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  what  did  happen  at  Hogglestock  on 
gondaj/'  said  the  major. 

'*  Some  say  he  had  the  bishop's  chaplain  put  under  the  pump.  I 
don't  believe  that ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  poor  fellow 
triad  to  get  into  the  pulpit,  they  took  him  and  carried  him  neck  and 
heels  out  of  the  church.  But,  tell  me,  Major  Grantly,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  family  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows !  " 

*'  Is  it  not  sad  ?  And  that  eldest  girl  is  so  nice  f  They  tell  me 
that  she  is  perfect, — not  only  in  beauty,  but  in  manners  and  accom- 
^ishments.  Everybody  says  that  she  talks  Greek  just  as  well  as  she 
does  English,  and  that  she  understands  philosophy  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom." 

"  At  anj  rate,  she  is  so  good  and  so  lovely  that  one  cannot  but 
jdty  her  now,"  said  the  major. 

"  You  know  her,  then,  Major  Grantly  ?  By-the-by,  of  course  you 
do,  as  you  were  staying  with  her  at  Framley." 

"  Yes,  I  know  her." 

"  What  is  to  become  of  her  ?  I'm  going  your  way.  You  might  as 
well  get  into  the  carriage,  and  I'll  drive  you  home.  If  he  is  sent  to 
prison,—  and  they  say  he  must  be  sent  to  prison, — ^what  is  to  become 
of  them?"  Then  Major  Grantly  did  got  into  the  carriage,  and,  before 
he  got  out  again,  he  had  told  Mrs.  Thome  the  whole  story  of  his  love. 

Bhe  listened  to  him  with  the  closest  attention  ;  only  interrupting 
him  now  and  then  with  little  words,  intended  to  signify  her  approval. 
He,  as  he  told  his  tale,  did  not  look  her  in  the  face,  but  sat  with 
Lis  eyes  fixed  upon  her  muff.  "  And  now,"  he  said,  glancing  up  at 
her  almost  for  the  first  time  as  ho  finished  his  speech,  **  and  now, 
Mrs.  Thome,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Marry  her,  of  course,"  said  she,  raising  her  Land  aloft  and 
bringing  it  down  heavily  upon  his  knee  as  she  gave  her  decisive  reply. 

**  H — sh — h,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  back  in  dismay  towards  the 
servants. 

**  Oh,  they  never  hear  anything  up  there.  They're  thinking  about 
the  last  pot  -of  porter  they  had,  or  the  next  they're  to  get.  Deaiy  me, 
I  am  so  glad  I     Of  course  you'll  marry  her." 

**  You  forget  my  father." 

"  No,  I  don't.  "What  has  a  father  to  do  with  it  ?  You're  old 
enough  to  please  yourself  without  asking  your  £&ther.     Besides,  Lord 
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bless  me,  the  archdeacon  isn't  the  man  to  bear  malice.  He*ll  storm 
and  threaten  and  stop  the  supplies  for  a  month  or  so.  Then  he*ll 
double  them,  and  take  your  wife  to  his  bosom,  and  kiss  her  and  bless 
her,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  We  all  know  what  parental  wrath 
means  in  such  cases  as  that.** 

"  But  my  sister ** 

'^  As  for  your  sister,  don*t  talk  to  me  about  her.  I  don*t  care  two 
straws  about  your  sister.  You  must  excuse  me.  Major  Grantly,  but 
Lady  Hartletop  is  really  too  big  for  my  powers  of  vision.** 

**  And  Edith, — of  course,  Mrs.  Thome,  I  can't  be  blind  to  the  feet 
that  in  many  ways  such  a  marriage  would  be  injurious  to  her.  No 
man  wishes  to  be  connected  with  a  convicted  thief.'* 

**  No,  Major  Grantly ;  but  a  man  does  wish  to  many  the  girl  that 
he  loves.  At  least,  I  suppose  so.  And  what  man  ever  was  able  to 
give  a  more  touching  proof  of  his  affection  than  you  can  do  now  ?  If  I 
were  you,  I'd  be  at  Allington  before  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow, — ^I  would 
indeed.  What  does  it  matter  about  the  trumpery  cheque  ?  Eveiy- 
body  &OWS  it  was  a  mistake,  if  he  did  take  it.  And  surely  you  would 
not  punish  her  for  that.'* 

**  No, — ^no  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  she'd  think  it  a  punishment.** 

**  You  go  and  ask  her,  then.  And  I'll  tell  you  what.  If  she  hasn't 
a  house  of  her  own  to  be  married  from,  she  shall  be  married  firom 
Chaldicotes.  We'll  have  such  a  breakfest  1  And  I'll  make  as  much 
of  her  as  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  my  old  Mend,  the  bishop  himself, 
— ^I  will  indeed." 

This  was  Mi's.  Thome's  advice.  Before  it  was  completed,  M^jor 
Grantly  had  been  carried  half-way  to  Chaldicotes.  When  he  left  his 
impetuous  friend  ho  was  too  prudent  to  make  any  promise,  but  he 
declared  that  what  she  had  said  should  have  much  weight  with  him. 

**  You  won't  mention  it  to  anybody  ?"  said  the  mtgor. 

"  Certainly  not,  without  your  leave,"  said  Mrs.  Thome.  "Don't 
you  know  that  I'm  the  soul  of  honour  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XT. 

VP   IN   LONDOK. 

J  OME  kind  and  atUntive  reader 
may  pcrhAps  remember  Uiat 
I  Misa  Grace  Crawley,  in  a  letter 
written  by  her  io  her  fiiend 
MisB  Lily  Dale,  said  a  word  or 
two  of  a  certam  John.  "  If  it 
can  only  be  as  John  wishes 
"  And  the  same  reader,  H 
I  there  be  one  so  kind  and  atten- 
tive, may  also  remember  that 
r  Miss  Lily  Dale  had  declared, 
reply,  that  "abont  that 
other  sat^ect  she  wonld  rather 
say  nothing," — and  then  she 
I  had  added,  "^Tien  one  thinks 
f  going  beyond  friendship, — 
ven  if  one  tries  to  do  so, — 
there  are  so  many  barriers  !  " 
From  which  words  the  kind  and  attentive  reader,  if  BQcb  render  bo  in 
such  matlerB  intelligent  as  well  as  kind  and  attentive,  mny  have  learned 
a  great  deal  with  reference  to  Miss  Lily  Dale. 

We  will  now  pay  a  visit  to  the  John  in  question, — a  certain 
3t[r.  John  Earner,  living  in  London,  a  bachelor,  as  the  intelUgent  reader 
will  certainly  hare  discovered,  and  cousin  to  Miss  Grace  Crawley. 
Mr.  John  Eames  at  the  time  of  onr  sloiy  waa  a  yonng  man,  some  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  living  in  London,  where  he  was  sup- 
posed  by  his  friends  in  the  coantry  to  have  made  hia  mark,  and  to  bo 
something  a  little  ont  of  tbo  common  way.  But  I  do  not  know  that  bo 
teas  very  mnoh  ont  of  the  common  way,  except  in  the  foct  that  he  had 
had  some  few  thousand  pounds  left  him  by  an  old  nobleman,  who  had 
been  in  no  way  related  to  him  ;  but  who  had  regarded  him  with  great 
affection,  and  who  had  died  some  two  years  since.  Before  this,  John 
Eames  had  not  been  a  very  poor  man,  as  ho  filled  the  comfortable 
official  position  of  private  secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
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Income-tax  Board,  and  drew  a  salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  from  the  resources  of  his  country ;  hut  when,  in  addition  to  this 
source  of  official  wealth,  he  hecame  known  as  the  undouhted  possessor 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  shares  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
joint-stock  hanks  in  Uie  metropolis,  which  property  had  heen  left  to  him 
free  of  legacy  duty  hy  the  lamented  nohleman  ahove  named,  then 
Mr.  John  Eames  rose  very  high  indeed  as  a  young  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  knew  him,  and  was  supposed  to  he  something  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  common  way.  His  mother,  who  lived  in  the  country, 
was  obedient  to  his  slightest  word,  never  venturing  to  impose  upon 

I 

him  any  sign  of  parental  authority ;  and  to  his  sister,  Mary  Eames, 
who  lived  with  her  mother,  he  was  almost  a  god  upon  earth.  To 
sisters  who  have  nothing  of  their  own, — not  even  some  special  god  for 
their  own  individual  worship, —  generous,  afiectionate,  unmarried 
brothers,  with  sufficient  incomes,  are  gods  upon  earth. 

And  even  up  in  London  Mr.  John  Eames  was  somebody.  He  was 
80  especiaUy  at  his  office ;  although,  indeed,  it  was  remem^^jE]el(|)>7  many 
a  man  how  raw  a  lad  ho  had  been  when  he  first  came  th{^^mi  fl6  very 
many  years  ago ;  and  how  they  had  lauj^^ed  at'  fafoi!  and  played  him 
tricks;  and  how  he  had  customarily  been  kno'VJfi^io*  be '"Without  a 
shilling  for  the  last  week  before  pay-day,  during inriikll penedlto  would 
borrow  sixpence  here  and  a  shilling  ther^  with  great  energy,  from  men 
who  now  felt  themselves  to  be  honoured  when  he  smiled  upon  them. 
Little  stories  of  his  former  days  would  of^n  be  told  of  him  behind  his 
back ;  but  they  were  not  told  with  ill-nature,  because  he  was  very  con- 
stant in  referring  to  the  same  matters  himself.  And  it  was  acknow- 
ledged hy  every  one  at  the  office,  that  neither  the  friendship  of  the 
nohleman,  nor  the  fiict  of  the  private  secretaryship,  nor  the  acquisition 
of  his  wealth,  had  made  him  proud  to  his  old  companions  or  forgetful 
of  old  friendships.  To  the  young  men,  lads  who  had  lately  been 
appointed,  he  was  perhaps  a  httle  cold ;  but  then  it  was  only  reason- 
able to  conceive  that  such  a  one  as  Mr.  John  Eames  was  now  could  not 
bo  expected  to  make  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  evciy  new  derk 
that  might  be  brought  into  the  office.  Since  competitive  examinations 
had  come  into  vogue,  there  was  no  knowing  who  might  be  introduced ; 
and  it  was  understood  generally  through  the  estabhshment, — and  I 
may  almost  say  by  the  civil  service  at  lai^e,  so  wide  was  his  £Euaie, — 
that  Mr.  Eames  was  very  averse  to  the  whole  theory  of  competition. 
The  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost "  scheme,  he  called  it ;  and  would  then 
.  go  on  to  explain  that  hindmost  candidates  were  often  the  best  gentle- 
men, and  that,  in  this  way,  the  Devil  got  the  pick  of  the  flock.     And 
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ha  vftfl  Tei^eeied  the  more  for  this  opinion,  because  it  was  known  that 
on  this  snbjeei  ho  had  fought  some  hard  battles  with  the  chief  com- 
missioner. The  chief  commissioner  was  a  great  believer  in  competi- 
tion, wrote  p^>ers  about  it,  which  he  read  aloud  to  various  bodies  of 
the  civil  service, — ^not  at  all  to  their  delight,— which  he  got  to  be  printed 
here  and  there,  and  which  he  sent  by  post  all  over  t)ie  kingdom.  More 
than  once  this  chief  commissioner  had  told  his  pnvate  secretary  that 
they  must  part  company,  unless  the  private  secretaiy  could  see  fit  to 
alter  his  view,  or  could,  at  least,  keep  his  views  to  himself.  3ut  the 
private  secretary  would  do  neither ;  and,  nevertheless,  there  he  was, 
still  private  secretary.  <^  It*s  because  Johnny  has  got  money,"  said 
oue  of  Uie  young  clerks,  who  was  discussing  this  singular  state  of  things 
with  his  brethren  at  the  office.  *^  When  a  chap  has  got  money,  he  may 
do  what  he  likes.  Johnny  has  got  lots  of  money,  you  know."  !][he 
young  clerk  in  question  was  by  no  means  on  intimate  terms  with 
Mr.  Eames,  but  there  had  grown  up  in  the  office  a  way  of  calling  him 
Johnny  behind  his  back,  which  had  probably  come  down  from  the  early 
days  of  his  scrapes  and  his  poverty. 

Now  the  entire  life  of  Mr.  John  Eames  was  pervaded  by  a  great 
secret ;  and  although  he  never,  in  those  days,  alluded  to  the  subject  in 
eonversation  with  any  man  belonging  to  the  office,  yet  the  secret  was 
known  to  them  all.  It  had  been  historical  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  was  now  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course.  Mr.  John  Eames 
was  in  love,  and  his  love  was  not  happy.  Ho  was  in  lovo,  and  Lad 
long  been  in  love,  and  the  lady  of  his  love  was  not  kiud  to  him.  Tho 
httle  history  had  gjrown  to  be  very  touching  and  puthetic,  having 
received,  no  doubt,  some  embellishments  from  the  imaginations  of  tho 
gentlemen  of  the  Income-tax  Office.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had 
been  in  love  from  his  early  boyhood,  that  at  sixteen  he  had  been 
engaged,  under  the  sanction  of  the  nobleman  now  deceased  and  of  tho 
young  lady's  parents,  that  contracts  of  betrothals  had  been  di'awn  up, 
and  things  done  very  unusual  in  private  families  in  these  days,  and 
that  then  there  had  come  a  stranger  into  the  ncighbomhood  just  as  tho 
young  lady  was  beginning  to  reflect  whether  she  had  a  heart  of  her  own 
or  not,  and  that  she  had  thrown  her  parents,  and  the  noble  lord,  and 

the  contract,  and  poor  Johnny  Eames  to  the  winds,  and  had Hero 

the  story  took  different  directions,  as  told  by  different  men.  Some  said 
the  lady  had  gone  off  with  the  stranger,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
clandestine  marriage,  which  afterwards  tui-ncd  out  to  be  no  marriage  at 
all ;  others,  that  the  jittranger  suddenly  took  himself  off,  and  was  no 
mora  seen  by  the  young  lady  ;  others  that  he  o\vned  at  last  to  having 

ikt  2 
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another  wife, — and  so  on.  The  stranger  was  very  well  known  to  be 
one  Mr.  Crosbie,  belonging  to  another  public  office ;  and  there  were 
circumstances  in  his  life,  only  half  known,  which  gave  rise  to  these 
various  rumours.  But  there  was  one  thing  certain,  one  point  as  to 
which  no  clerk  in  the  Income-tax  Office  had  a  doubt,  one  fact  which 
had  conduced  much  to  the  high  position  which  Mr.  John  Eames  now 
held  in  the  estimation  of  his  brother  clerks, — ^he  had  given  this 
Mr.  Crosbie  such  a  thrashing  that  no  man  had  ever  received  such  treat- 
ment before  and  had  lived  through  it.  Wonderful  stories  were  told 
about  that  thrashing,  so  that  it  was  believed,  even  by  the  least  enthu- 
siastic in  such  matters,  that  the  poor  victim  had  only  dragged  on  a 
crippled  existence  since  the  encounter.  ''For  nine  weeks  he  never  said 
a  word  or  eat  a  mouthful,"  said  one  young  clerk  to  a  younger  clerk 
who  was  just  entering  the  office ;  ''  and  even  now  he  can't  speak 
above  a  whisper,  and  has  to  take  all  his  food  in  pap.*'  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  John  Eames  had  about  him  much  of  the 
heroic. 

That  he  was  still  in  love,  and  in  love  with  the  same  lady,  was  known 
to  eveiy  one  in  the  office.  When  it  was  declared  of  him  that  in  the 
way  of  amatoiy  expressions  he  had  never  in  his  life  opened  his  mouth 
to  another  woman,  there  were  those  in  the  office  who  knew  that  this 
was  an  exaggeration.  Mr.  Cradell,  for  instance,  who  in  his  early  years 
had  been  veiy  intimate  with  John  Eames,  and  who  still  kept  up  the  old 
friendship, — although,  being  a  domestic  man,  with  a  wife  and  six  young 
children,  and  living  on  a  small  income,  he  did  not  go  much  out  among 
his  friends, — could  have  told  a  veiy  different  stoiy ;  for  Mrs.  Cradell 
herself -had,  in  days  before  Cradell  had  made  good  his  claim  upon  her, 
been  not  unadmired  by  Cradell' s  fellow-clerk.  But  the  constancy  of 
Mr.  Eames's  present  love  was  doubted  by  none  who  knew  him.  It  was 
not  that  he  went  about  with  his  stockings  ungartered,  or  any  of  the  old 
acknowledged  signs  of  unrequited  affection.  In  his  manner  he  was 
rather  jovial  than  otherwise,  and  seemed  to  live  a  happy,  somewhat 
luxurious  life,  well  contented  with  himself  and  the  world  around  kim. 
But  still  he  had  this  passion  within  his  bosom,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  was  a  little  proud  of  his  own  constancy. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  when  Miss  Dale  wrote  to  her  friend 
Grace  Crawley  about  going  beyond  friendship,  pleading  that  there  were 
so  many  "barriers,"  she  had  probably  seen  her  way  over  most  of  them. 
But  this  was  not  so  ;  nor  did  John  Eames  himself  at  all  believe  that 
the  barriers  were  in  a  way  to  be  overcome.  I  will  not  say  that  he  had 
given  the  whole  thing  up  as  a  bad  job,  because  it  was  the  law  of  his  lib 
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tliftt  the  thing  neyer  should  be  abandoned  as  long  as  hope  was  possible. 
Unless  Miss  Dale  should  become  the  wife  of  somebody  else,  he  would 
ahrajB  r^ard  himself  as  affianced  to  her.  He  had  so  declared  to  Miss 
Dale  herself  and  to  Miss  Dale's  mother,  and  to  all  the  Dale  people  who 
had  ever  been  interested  in  the  matter.  And  there  was  an  old  lady 
Ihring  in  D£s8  Dale's  neighbourhood,  the  sister  of  the  lord  who  had  left 
J(^mny  Eames  the  bank  shares,  who  always  fought  his  battles  for  him, 
and  kept  a  close  look-out,  fully  resolved  that  John  Eames  should  be 
rewarded  at  last.  This  old  lady  was  connected  with  the  Dales  by  fsunily 
ties,  and  therefore  had  means  of  close  observation.  She  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  John  Eames,  and  never  fjEulcd  to  acquaint  him 
when  any  of  the  barriers  were,  in  her  judgment,  giving  way.  The 
nature  of  some  of  the  barriers  may  possibly  be  made  intelligible  to  my 
readers  by  the  following  letter  from  Lady  Julia  De  Guest  to  her 
young  friend. 

"  My  X>eab  John, —  "  Guestwick  Cottage, December,  186 — . 

''  I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  going  to  Jones's.  I  send 
stamps  for  two  shillings  and  fourpence,  which  is  what  I  owe  you.  It 
used  only  to  bo  two  shillings  and  twopence,  but  they  say  everything  has 
got  to  be  dearer  now,  and  I  suppose  pills  as  well  as  other  things.  Only 
think  cf  Pritchard  coming  to  me,  and  saying  she  wanted  her  wages  raised, 
after  living  with  me  for  twenty  years  !  I  was  very  angry,  and  scolded 
her  roundly ;  but  as  she  acknowledged  she  had  been  wTong,  and  cried 
and  begged  my  pardon,  I  did  give  her  two  guineas  a  year  more. 

"  I  saw  dear  Idly  just  for  a  moment  on  Sunday,  and  upon  my  word 
I  think  she  grows  prettier  every  year.  She  had  a  young  friend  with  her, 
— a  Miss  Crawley, — who,  I  believe,  is  the  cousin  I  have  heard  you  speak 
of.  What  is  this  sad  story  about  her  father,  the  clergyman  ?  Mind 
vou  tell  me  all  about  it. 

"  It  is  quite  true  what  I  told  you  about  the  De  Courcys.  Old  Lady 
I)e  Courcy  is  in  London,  and  Mr.  Crosbie  is  going  to  law  with  her 
about  his  wife's  money.  Ho  has  been  at  it  in  one  way  or  the  other  ever 
since  poor  Lady  Alezandrina  died.  I  wish  she  had  lived,  with  all  my 
heart.  For  though  I  feel  sure  that  our  Lily  will  never  willingly  see  him 
again,  yet  the  tidings  of  her  death  disturbed  her,  and  set  her  thinking 
of  things  that  were  &ding  from  her  mind.  I  rated  her  soundly, 
not  mentioning  your  name,  however ;  but  she  only  kissed  me,  and 
told  mo  in  her  quiet  drolling  way  that  I  didn't  mean  a  word  of  what 
I  said. 

"  You  can  come  here  whenever  you  please  after  the  tenth  of 
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JatiTiiif^;     fiat  if  ;^oti  come  6«tlj  in  Stctmktj  yon  must  go  to  yonr 
in(rtli^  first,  atd  come  to'  mb  for  the  Isiert  week  of  your  hofidfty.      Go  to 
Biflclde*s  iti  Ec^ent  Btre&t,  and  bring  ine  down  all  the  colours  in  wool 
that  I  ordered.    I  said  yOn  would  caU.    laid  tell  them  at  Dolland's  the . 
last  spectactes  don*t  suit  at  all,  and  I  woft't  keep  them.     They  had 
bettot  send  the  down,  by  yon,  one  or  two  mord  pairs  ia  try.    And  you 
had  better  see  Smithers  and  Smith,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  No.  67 — 
but  yoti  have  been  there  before, — and  beg  them  to  let  me  know  how 
my  poor  dear  brother's  matters  are  to  be  settled  at  last.     As  &r  as  I 
can  see  I  shall  hb  dead  before  I  6hall  know  What  income  I  have  got  to 
spend.     As  to  my  cousins  at  the  manor,  I  never  see  them ;  and  as  to 
talking  to  them  aborft  business,  I  should  not  dream  of  it.     She  hasn't 
coine  to  me  since  she  fiM  cailled,  and  she  may  be  quiu  sure  I  shan't  go 
to  her  till  sho  does.     Indeed  I  think  we  shall  like  each  other  apart  quite 
as  much  as  we  should  together.      So  let  mo  know  when  you're  coming, 
and  pray  don't  forget  to  call  at  Blackie's  ;  nor  yet  at  DoUand's,  which 
is  much  more  important  than  the  wool,  because  of  my  eyes  getting  so 
weak.     Biit  what  I  Want  you  specially  to  remember  is  about  Smithers 
and  Smith.      How  is  a  woman  to  live  if  she  doesn't  know  how  much 
sho  has  got  to  spend  ? 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  John, 

**  Yotir  inost  sincere  friend, 

'*  Julia  De  Guest." 

Lady  Julia  always  directed  her  letters  for  her  ;^oung  friend  to  his 
office,  and  there  he  received  the  one  now  given  to  the  reader.  When 
he  had  read  it  he  made  a  memorandum  as  to  the  commissions,  and 
then  threw  himself  back  in  his  ann-ch^ir  to  think  over  the  tidings 
communicated  to  him.  All  the  facts  stated  he  had  known  before; 
that  Lady  Do  Courcy  was  in  London,  and  that  her  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Crosbie,  whose  wife, — Lady  Alexandrina, — ^had  died  some  twelve 
inonthS  sitice  at  Baden  Baden,  was  at  variance  with  her  respecting 
money  which  he  supposed  to  be  due  to  him.  But  there  was  that  in 
Lady  Julia's  letter  wiiich  was  wormwood  to  him.  Lily  Dale  was 
again  thinking  of  this  man,  whom  she  had  loved  ih  old  days,  and  who 
had  treated  her  with  monstrous  perfidy  !  It  was  all  very  weD  for  Lady 
Julia  to  be  sure  that  Lily  Dale  would  never  desire  to  see  Mr.  Crosbie 
again  ;  but  John  Eames  was  by  no  means  equally  certain  that  it  would 
be  so.  "  The  tidings  of  her  death  disturbs  her  !  "  said  Johnny, 
repeating  to  himself  certain  words  out  of  the  old  lady's  letter.  **I 
know  they  disturbed  me.    I  wish  sho  cotdd  have  lived  for  ever.     If  h« 
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ever  ventures  to  show  himself  within  ten  miles  of  Allington,  1*11  see  if 
I  eannot  do  better  than  I  did  the  last  time  I  met  him  !  "  Then  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  private  secretary,  finding  himself  to 
be  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  disturbance  at  such  a  moment,  bade  the 
intruder  enter  in  angry  voice.  "Oh,  it's  you,  Cradell,  is  it?  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  Mr.  Cradell,  who  now  entered,  and  who,  as  before 
said,  was  an  old  ally  of  John  Eames,  was  a  clerk  of  longer  standing  in 
the  department  than  his  friend.  In  ago  he  looked  to  be  much  older, 
and  he  had  left  vdth  him  none  of  that  appearance  of  the  gloss  of  youth 
which  will  stick  for  many  years  to  men  who  are  fortunate  in  their 
worldly  affairs.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Cradell  was  almost 
shabby  in  his  outward  appearance,  and  his  brow  seemed  to  bo  laden 
with  care,  and  his  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy. 

**1  thought  I*d  just  come  in  and  ask  you  how  you  are,"  said 
Cradell. 

**  I'm  pretty  well,  thank  you ;  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  pretty  well, — ^in  health,  that  is.  You  see  one  has  so 
many  things  to  think  of  when  one  has  a  large  fjimily.  Upon  my 
word,  Johnny,  I  think  you've  been  lucky  to  keep  out  of  it." 

"  I  have  kept  out  of  it,  at  any  rate  ;  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  living  with  you  as  much  as  I  used  to  do,  I  know  the 
whole  story  of  what  has  kept  you  single." 

**  Don't  mind  about  that,  Cradell ;  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

'*  I  mustn't  let  you  suppose,  Johnny,  that  I'm  gnimbling  about  my 
Ijt.      Nobody  knows  better  than  you  what  a  trump  I  got  in  my  wife." 

"  Of  course  you  did ; — an  excellent  woman." 

**  And  if  I  cut  you  out  a  little  there,  I'm  sure  j'ou  never  felt  malice 
against  mc  for  that." 

"  Never  for  a  moment,  old  fellow." 

"  We  all  have  our  luck,  you  know." 

**  Your  luck  has  been  a  wife  and  family.  My  luck  has  been  to  be 
a  bachelor." 

**  You  may  say  a  family,"  said  Cradell.  "  I'm  sure  that  Amelia 
does  the  best  she  can  ;  but  we  are  desperately  pushed  some  times, — 
desperately  pushed.     I  never  was  bo  bad,  Johnny,  as  I  am  now." 

•*  So  you  said  the  last  time.'* 

**  Did  I  ?  I  don't  remember  it.  I  didn't  think  I  was  so  bad  then. 
But,  Johnny,  if  you  can  let  me  have  one  more  fiver  now  I  have  made 
arrangements  with  Amelia  how  I'm  to  pay  you  off"  by  thii-ty  shillings  a 
month, — as  I  get  my  sakry.     Indeed  I  have.     Ask  her  else." 

«*  rU  be  shot  if  I  do." 
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"  Don't  Bay  that,  Johnny." 

''  It's  no  good  your  Johnnying  me,  for  I  won't  be  Johnnyed  out  of 
another  shilling.  It  comes  too  often,  and  there's  no  reason  why  I 
should  do  it.  And  what's  more,  I  can't  afford  it.  I've  people  of  my 
own  to  help." 

''  But  oh,  Johnny,  we  all  know  how  comfortable  you  are.  And  I*m 
sure  no  one  rejoiced  as  I  did  when  the  money  was  left  to  you.  If  it 
had  been  myself  I  could  hardly  hare  thought  more  of  it.  Upon  my 
solemn  word  and  honour  if  you'll  let  me  have  it  this  time,  it  shall  be 
the  last." 

<<  Upon  my  word  and  honour  then,  I  won't.  There  must  be  an 
end  to  everything." 

Although  Mr.  Cradell  would  probably,  if  pressed,  have  admitted 
the  truth  of  this  last  assertion,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  end 
had  as  yet  come  to  his  friend's  benevolence.  It  certainly  had  not  come 
to  his  own  importunity.     "  Don't  say  that,  Johnny ;  pray  don't." 

"  But  I  do  say  it." 

**  When  I  told  Amelia  yesterday  evening  that  I  didn't  like  to  go  to 
you  again,  because  of  course  a  man  has  feelings,  she  told  me  to  mention 
her  name.     '  I'm  sure  he'd  do  it  for  my  sake,'  she  said." 

'<  I  don't  believe  she  said  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Upon  my  word  she  did.     You  ask  her." 

**  And  if  she  did,  she  oughtn't  to  have  said  it." 

**  Oh,  Johnny,  don't  speak  in  that  way  of  her.  She's  my  wife,  and 
you  know  what  your  own  feelings  were  once.  But  look  here, — ^we  are 
in  that  state  at  home  at  this  moment,  that  I  must  get  money  some- 
where before  I  go  home.  I  must,  indeed.  If  you'll  let  me  have  three 
pounds  this  once,  I'll  never  ask  you  again.  I'll  give  you  a  written 
promise  if  you  like,  and  I'll  pledge  myself  to  pay  it  back  by  thirty 
shillings  a  time  out  of  the  two  next  months'  salaiy.  I  will,  indeed." 
And  then  Mr.  Cradell  began  to  cry.  But  when  Johnny  at  last  took  out 
his  cheque-book  and  wrote  a  cheque  for  three  pounds,  Mr.  Cradell's 
eyes  glistened  with  joy.  **  Upon  my  word  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you !  You  are  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived.  And  Amelia  will  say 
the  same  when  she  hears  of  it." 

**  I  don't  believe  she'll  say  anything  of  the  kind,  Cradell.  If  I 
remember  anything  of  her,  she  has  a  stouter  heart  than  that." 
Cradell  admitted  that  his  wife  had  a  stouter  heart  than  himself,  and 
then  made  his  way  back  to  his  own  part  of  the  office. 

This  little  interruption  to  the  current  of  Mr.  Eames's  thoughts  was, 
I  think,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  as,  immediately  on  his  friend's 
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depariare,  he  went  to  his  work ;  whereas,  had  not  he  been  thus  called 
away  from  his  reflections  aboat  Miss  Dale,  he  would  have  sat  thinking 
about  her  afiairs  probably  for  Hah  rest  of  the  morning.  As  it  was,  he 
leallj  did  write  a  dozen  notes  in  answer  to  as  many  private  letters 
addressed  to  his  chief,  Sir  Baffle  Baffle,  in  all  of  which  he  made  excel- 
lently-worded false  excuses  for  the  non-performance  of  various  requests 
made  to  Sir  Baffle  by  the  writers.  *^  He's  about  the  best  hand  at  it  that 
I  know,"  said  Sir  Baffle,  one  day,  to  the  secretary ;  **  otherwise  you  may 
be  sure  I  shouldn't  keep  him  there."  '^  I  will  allow  that  he  is  clever," 
said  the  secretary.  '^It  isn't  cleverness,  so  much  as  tact.  It's  what  I 
call  tact.  I  hadn't  been  long  in  the  service  before  I  mastered  it  myself ; 
and  now  that  I've  bein  at  the  trouble  to  teach  him  I  don't  want  to 
have  the  trouble  to  teach  another.  But  upon  my  word  he  must  mind 
Lis  />'s  and  q^B ;  upon  my  word  he  must ;  and  you  had  better  tell  him 
so."  "  The  fiact  is,  Mr.  Kissing,"  said  the  private  secretary  the  next 
day  to  the  secretary, — Mr.  Kissing  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  receipt  of  income  tax — ^^  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Kissing,  Sir  Baffle  should  never  attempt  to  write  a  letter  himself. 
He  doesn't  know  how  to  do  it.  He  always  says  twice  too  much,  and 
yet  not  half  enough.  I  wish  you'd  tell  him  so.  He  won't  believe  me." 
From  which  it  will  be  seen  Mr.  Eames  was  proud  of  his  special  accom- 
plishment, but  did  not  feel  any  gratitude  to  the  master  who  assumed  to 
himself  the  glory  of  having  taught  him.  On  the  present  occasion  John 
Eames  wrote  all  his  letters  before  he  thought  again  of  Lily  Dale,  and 
was  able  to  write  them  without  interruption,  as  the  chairman  was  absent 
for  the  day  at  the  Treasury, — or  perhaps  at  his  club.  Then,  when  he 
Lad  finished,  he  rang  his  bell,  and  ordered  some  sherry  and  soda- 
water,  and  stretched  himself  before  the  fire, — as  though  his  exertions  in 
the  public  service  had  been  very  great, — and  seated  himself  comfort- 
ably in  his  arm-chair,  and  lit  a  cigar,  and  again  took  out  Lady  JuHa's 
letter. 

As  regarded  the  cigar,  it  may  be  said  that  both  Sir  Raffle  and 
Mr.  Kissing  had  given  orders  that  on  no  account  should  cigars  be  ht 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Income-tax  Office.  Mr.  Eames  had  taken 
npon  himself  to  understand  that  such  orders  did  not  apply  to  a  private 
Secretary,  and  was  well  aware  that  Sir  Baffle  knew  his  habit.  To 
Mr.  Kissing,  I  regret  to  say,  he  put  himself  in  opposition  whenever 
and  wherever  opposition  was  possible ;  so  that  men  in  the  office  said 
that  one  of  the  two  must  go  at  last.  "But  Johnny  can  do  anything, 
you  know,  because  he  has  got  money."  That  was  too  frequently  tho 
opinion  finally  expressed  among  the  men. 
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So  John  £amib0  sat  down,  and  drank  bis  soda-water,  and  smoked 
his  cigar,  and  read  his  letter ;  or  riather,  simply  that  paragraph  of  the 
letter  which  referred  to  Miss  Dale.  **  The  tidings  of  her  death  have 
disturbed  her,  and  set  her  thinking  again  of  things  that  were  fading 
from  her  mind.**  Ho  understood  it  all.  And  yet  how  could  it  possibly 
be  so  ?  How  conld  it  be  that  she  should  not  despise  a  man, — despise 
him  if  she  did  not  hate  him, — ^who  had  behayed  as  this  man  had 
behaved  to  hqr  ?  It  was  now  four  years  since  this  Crosbie  had  been 
engaged  to  Misb  Dale,  and  had  jilted  her  so  heartlessly  as  to  incur  the 
disgust  of  every  man  in  London  who  had  heard  the  story.  He  had 
maiTied  an  earl's  daughter,  who  had  left  him  within  a  few  months  of 
their  marriage,  and  now  Mr.  Crosbie*s  noble  wife  .was  dead.  The  wife 
was  dead;  and  simply  because  the  man  was  free  again,  he,  John 
Eames,  was  to  be  told  that  Miss  Dale's  mind  was  "  disturbed,*'  and 
that  her  thoughts  were  going  back  to  things  which  had  faded  from 
her  memory,  and  which  should  have  been  long  since  banished  alto- 
gether from  such  holy  ground. 

If  Lily  Dale  were  now  to  many  Mr.  Crosbie,  anything  so  perversely 
cruel  as  the  fate  of  John  Eames  would  never  yet  have  been  told  in 
romance.  That  was  his  own  idea  on  the  matter  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
cigar.  I  have  said  that  ho  was  proud  of  his  constancy,  and  yet,  in 
some  sort,  he  was  also  ashamed  of  it.  He  acknowledged  the  fact  of  his 
love,  and  believed  himself  to  have  out- Jacobed  Jacob ;  but  he  felt  that 
it  was  hard  for  a  man  who  had  risen  in  the  world  as  he  had  done  to 
be  made  a  plaything  of  by  a  foolish  passion.  It  was  now  four  years 
ago, — that  affair  of  Crosbie, — and  Miss  Dale  should  have  accept<;d  him 
long  since.  Half-a-dozen  times  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  very 
stem  to  her;  and  he  had  written  somewhat  sternly, — but  the  first 
moment  that  he  saw  her  ho  was  conquered  again.  "  And  now  that 
brute  will  reappear,  and  everjihing  will  be  wrong*  again,**  he  said  to 
himself.  If  the  brute  did  reappear,  something  should  happen  of 
which  the  world  should  hear  the  tidings.  So  he  lit  another  cigar,  and 
began  to  think  what  that  something  should  bo. 

As  he  did  so  he  heard  a  loud  noise,  as  of  harsh,  rattling  winds  in 
the  next  room,  and  he  knew  that  Sir  Raffle  had  come  back  fi^m  the 
Treasury.  There  was  a  creaking  of  boots,  and  a  knocking  of  chairs, 
and  a  ringing  of  bells,  and  then  a  loud  angry  voice, — a  voice  that  was 
very  harsh,  and  on  this  occasion  very  angry.  Why  had  not  his  twelve- 
o'clock  letters  been  sent  up  to  him  to  the  West  End  ?  Why  not  ? 
Mr.  Eames  knew  all  about  it.  Why  did  Mr.  Eames  know  all  abont  it? 
WTiy  had  not  I^Ir.  Eames  sent  them  up  ?     Where  was  Mr.  Eames  f 
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Let  Mr.  Eames  be  sent  to  him.  All  wMch  Mr.  Eiones  heafd  standing 
wHh  the  ag^  hi  InA  HiartQi  and  Ids  baclc  to  the  fire.  '<  Somebody  has 
been  boUjing  old  Baffle,  I  suppose.  After  all  he  has  been  at  the  Trea- 
mxrj  Uy-dkf,'*  ^aid  Bam«s  toi  himself.  Bitt  he  did  not  stir  till  the 
mes^ri^f  hikd  b^  to  him,  nor  eften  then,  at  onc6.  "  All  right, 
Rdferty,"  he  said  ;  "  Til  go  in  just  no^.**  Then  he  tool  half-a-dozen 
more  whifis  from  the  cigar,  threw  the  remainder  into  the  fire,  and 
opened  the  ddon^  Irhich  e(nnxtktinicated  between  his  room  and  Sir 
lUiffle's. 

The  great  turn  t(ras  standing  with  two  unopened  epistles  in  his 

hand.     "  Eafnes,"  said  he,  **  het«  are  letters- '*     Then  he  stopped 

himself,  and  began  upon  another  subject;  "  Did  I  not  give  express 
orders  that  I  wouH  have  no  smolring  in  the  office  ?" 

"  I  think  Mr.  Kissing  said  something  libout  it,  sir.*' 

"  Mr.  Sisirihg !  It  was  not  Mr.  Kissing  at  all.  It  was  I.  I  gave 
firt?  order  toys6lf."  « 

"  Ytra'H  find  it  began  with  Mr.  Kissing," 

"  It  did  not  begin  with  Mr.  Kissing ;  it  began  and  ended  with  me. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  sir?'*  John  Eames  had  stepped  towards 
the  bell,  and  his  hand' was  already  on  the  bell-pull. 

"  I  was  going  to  ring  for  the  papers,  sir." 

**  And  who  told  you  to  ring  for  the  papers  ?  I  don't  want  the 
papers.  The  papers  won't  show  anything,  I  suppose  my  word  may 
be  taken  without  the  papers.   Since  you're  so  fond  of  Mr.  Kissing " 

**  Fm  not  fond  of  Mr.  Kissing  at  all." 

"  You'll  have  to  go  back  to  him,  and  let  somebody  come  here  who 
will  not  be  too  independent  to  obey  my  orders.  Here  are  two  most 
important  letters  have  boeti  lying  here  all  day,  instead  of  being  sent  up 
to  me  at  the  Treasury." 

"  Of  course  they  have  bech  lying  there.  I  thought  you  were  at 
the  club.'* 

'*  I  told  you  I  should  go  to  the  Treasury.  I  have  been  there  all 
the  morning  with  the  chancellor," — ^when  Sir  Raffle  spoke  officially  of 
the  chancellor  he  was  not  supposed  to  meari  the  Lord  Chancellor — **and 
here  I  find  letters  which  I  particularly  wanted  lying  upon  my  desk  now. 
I  must  put  ah  end  to  this  kind  of  thing.  I  nrast,  indeed.  If  you  like 
the  outer  office  better  say  so  at  once,  and  you  can  go." 

'*  I'U  thmk  about  it.  Sir  Baffle." 

"  Think  about  it !  "What  do  you  mean  by  thinking  about  it  ?  But 
I  can't  talk  about  that  now.  I'm  very  busy,  and  shall  be  here  till  past 
seven.    I  suppose  you  can  stay  ?'* 
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«  All  nighty  if  joa  wish  it,  sir." 

''  Very  well.  That  ynH  do  for  the  present. — ^I  wonldn^t  have  had 
these  letters  delayed  for  twenty  pounds." 

*<  I  don't  suppose  it  would  have  mattered  one  straw  if  both  of  them 
remained  unopened  till  next  week.'*  This  last  little  speech,  however, 
was  not  made  aloud  to  Sir  Baffle,  but  by  Johnny  to  himself  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  room. 

Very  soon  after  that  he  went  away,  Sir  Baffle  having  discovered 
that  one  of  the  letters  in  question  required  his  immediate  return  to  the 
West  End.  "  I've  changed  my  mind  about  staying.  I  shan't  stay  now. 
I  should  have  done  if  these  letters  had  reached  me  as  they  ought." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  can  go  ?  " 

**  You  can  do  as  you  like  about  that,"  said  Sir  Baffle. 

Eames  did  do  as  he  liked,  and  went  home,  or  to  his  club  ;  and  as 
he  went  he  resolved  that  he  would  put  an  end,  and  at  once,  to  the 
present  trouble  of  his  life.  Lily  Dale  shoul jpuscept  him  or  reject  him ; 
and,  taking  either  the  one  or  the  other  alternative,  she  should  hear  a 
bit  of  his  mind  plainly  spoken. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

DOWN  AT  ALLINGTON. 


It  was  Christmas -time  down  at  Allington,  and  at  three  o'clock  on 
Christmas  Eve,  just  as  the  darkness  of  the  early  winter  evening  was 
coming  on,  Lily  Dale  and  Grace  Crawley  were  seated  together,  one 
above  the  other,  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  pulpit  in  Allington 
Church.  They  had  been  working  all  day  at  the  decorations  of  the 
church,  and  they  were  now  looking  round  them  at  the  result  of  their 
handiwork.  To  an  eye  unused  to  the  gloom  the  place  would  have 
been  nearly  dark ;  but  they  could  see  every  comer  turned  by  the  ivy 
sprigs,  and  eveiy  line  on  which  the  holly-leaves  were  shining.  And 
the  greeneries  of  the  winter  had  not  been  stuck  up  in  the  old-£Eishioned, 
idle  way,  a  bough  just  flEkstened  up  here  and  a  twig  inserted  there ;  but 
everything  had  been  done  with  some  meaning,  with  some  thought 
towards  the  original  architecture  of  the  building.  The  Gothic  lines 
had  been  followed,  and  all  the  lower  arches  which  it  had  been  possible 
to  reach  with  an  ordinary  ladder  had  been  turned  as  truly  with  the 
laurel  cuttings  as  they  had  been  turned  originally  with  the  stone. 
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''I  wotildn*t  tie  another  twig,"  said  the  elder  girl,  ''for  all  the 
Christmas  padding  that  was  ever  boiled.'* 

''  It's  lucky  then  that  there  isn't  another  twig  to  tie." 

'*  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  see  a  score  of  places  where  the  work 
has  been  scamped.  This  is  the  sixth  time  I  have  done  the  church,  and 
I  don't  think  I'll  ever  do  it  again.  When  we  first  began  it,  Bell  and  I, 
you  know, — before  Bell  was  married, — ^Mrs.  Boyce,  and  the  Boycian 
establishment  generally,  used  to  come  and  help.  Or  rather  we  used 
to  help  her.    Now  she  hardly  ever  looks  after  it  at  all." 

**  She  is  older,  I  suppose." 

"  She's  a  Uttle  older,  and  a  deal  idler.  How  idle  people  do  get ! 
Look  at  him.     Since  he  has  had  a  curate  he  hardly  ever  stirs  round 

the  parish.     And  he  is  getting  so  fat  that H — sh !     Here  she  is 

herself, — come  to  give  her  judgment  upon  us."  Then  a  stout  lady,  the 
wife  of  the  ricar,  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle.  ''  Well,  girls,"  she  said, 
**  you  have  worked  hard,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Boyce  will  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

"  Mr.  Boyce,  indeed  I "  said  Lily  Dale.  **  We  shall  expect  the 
whole  parish  to  rise  from  their  seats  and  thank  us.  Why  didn't  Jane 
and  Bessy  come  and  help  us  ?  " 

"They  were  so  tired  when  they  came  in  from  the  coal  club. 
Besides,  they  don't  care  for  this  kind  of  thing, — ^not  as  you  do." 

''Jane  is  utilitarian  to  the  backbone,  I  know,"  said  Lily,  ''and 
Bossy  doesn't  like  getting  up  ladders." 

"As  for  ladders,"  said  Mrs.  Boyco,  defending  her  daughter,  "I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  Bessy  isn't  right.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  did  all  those  in  the  capitals  yourself?  " 

"  Every  twig,  with  Hopkins  to  hold  the  ladder  and  cut  the  sticks ; 
and  as  Hopkins  is  just  a  hundred  and  one  years  old,  we  could  have 
done  it  pretty  nearly  as  well  alone." 

"  I  do  not  think  that,"  said  Grace. 

"  He  has  been  grumbling  all  the  time,"  said  Lily,  "  and  swears 
he  never  will  have  the  laurels  so  robbed  again.  Five  or  six  years  ago 
he  used  to  declare  that  death  would  certainly  save  him  from  the  pain 
of  such  another  desecration  before  the  next  Christmas ;  but  he  has 
given  up  that  foolish  notion  now,  and  talks  as  though  he  meant  to 
protect  the  Allington  shrubs  at  any  rate  to  the  end  of  this  century." 

**  I  am  sure  we  gave  our  share  from  the  parsonage,"  said  Mrs. 
Boyce,  who  never  understood  a  joke. 

"  All  the  best  came  from  the  parsonage,  as  of  course  they  ought," 
said  lily.     "  But  Hopkins  had  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     And  as 
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my  nncle  told  him  to  take  the  haycart  for  them  iiiBtead  of  the  hand- 
barrow,  he  is  broken-hearted.'* 

''  I  am  snre  he  was  very  good-natured,*'  said  Grace. 

**  Nevertheless  he  is  broken-hearted  ;  and  I  am  very  good-juitored 
too,  and  I  am  broken-backed.  Who  is  going  to  pres^h  to-morrow 
morning,  Mrs.  Boyce  ?  '* 

*'  Mr.  Swanton  will  preach  in  the  morning.** 

*^  Tell  him  not  to  be  long,  because  of  the  children's  pudding.  Tell 
Mr.  Boyce  if  he  is  long,  we  won't  any  of  us  come  next  Sunday.** 

**  My  dear,  how  can  you  say  such  wicked  things  !  I  shall  not  tell 
him  anything  of  the  kind." 

''  That's  not  wicked,  Mrs.  Boyce.  If  I  were  to  say  I  had  eaten 
so  much  lunch  that  I  didn't  want  any  4mner,  you'd  understand  that. 
If  Mr.  Swanton  will  preach  for  three-qu^Lrters  of  aa  hour " 

*^  He  only  preached  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  once,  Lily." 

'<  He  has  been  over  the  half-hour  every  Sunday  since  he  has  been 
here.     His  average  is  over  foriy  minutes,  and  I  say  it's  a  shame.** 

'^  It  is  not  a  shame  at  all,  Lily,*'  said  Mrs.  Boyce,  becoming  veiy 
serious. 

**  Look  at  my  uncle ;  he  doesn't  like  to  go  to  sleep,  and  he  has 
to  suffer  a  purgatory  in  keeping  himself  awake." 

'*If  your  uncle  is  heavy,  how  can  Mr.  Swanton  help  it?  If  Mr. 
Dale's  mind  were  on  the  subject  he  would  not  sleep." 

*^  Come,  Mrs.  Boyce ;  there's  somebody  else  sleeps  sometimes 
besides  my  uncle.  When  Mr.  Boyce  puts  up  his  finger  and  just 
touches  his  nose,  I  know  as  well  as  possibly  why  he  does  it." 

**  Lily  Dale,  you  have  no  business  to  say  so.  It  is  not  true.  I 
don't  know  how  you  can  bring  yourself  to  talk  in  that  way  qf  your  own 
clergyman.     If  I  were  to  tell  your  mamma  she  would  be  shocked." 

"  You  won't  be  so  ill-natured,  Mrs.  Boyce, — after  all  that  I've  done 
for  the  church." 

**  If  you'd  think  more  about  the  clergyman,  lily,  and  less  about 
the  church,"  said  Mrs.  Boyce  veiy  sententiously,  **  more  about  the 
matter  and  less  about  the  manner,  more  of  the  realify  and  less  of  the 
form,  I  think  you'd  find  that  your  religion  would  go  further  with  yon. 
Miss  Crawley  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  I'm  sure  she'll  agree 
with  me." 

*^  If  she  agrees  with  anybody  in  scolding  me  I'll  quarrel  with  her." 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  scold  you,  Lily.'- 

**  1  don't  mind  it  from  you,  Mr9.  Boyce.  Indeed,  I  rather  like  it. 
It  is  a  sort  of  pastoral  visitation ;  and  as  Mr.  Boyce  never  scolds  me 
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himflelf,  of  course  I  take  it  as  coining  from  him  by  attorney."  Then 
tliere  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  Mrs.  Boyce  ^as 
endeaTOuring  to  discover  whethjBr  Miss  Dale  was  laughing  at  her  or 
not.  As  she  was  not  quite  certain,  she  thought  at  last  that  she  would 
let  the  suspected  fault  pass  unobserved.  <<  Don't  wait  for  us,  Mrs. 
Boyce,"  said  Lily.  '<  We  must  remain  till  Hopkins  has  sent  Gregory 
to  sweep  the  c}iurch  out  and  take  away  the  rubbish.  We'll  see  that 
the  key  is  left  at  Mrs.  Gileses." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  Then  I  may  as  well  go,  I  thought  I'd 
come  in  and  see  that  it  was  all  right.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Boyce  will  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  and  Miss  Crawley.     Good-night,  my  dear.'* 

*^  Good-night,  Mrs.  Boyce ;  and  be  sure  you  don't  let  Mr.  Swanton 
be  long  to-morrow."  To  this  parting  shot  Mrs.  Boyce  made  no 
rejoinder  ;  but  she  hurried  out  of  the  church  somewhat  the  quicker  for 
it,  and  closed  the  door  afler  her  with  something  of  a  slam. 

Of  all  persons  clergymen  are  the  most  irreverent  in  the  handling  of 
things  supposed  to  be  sacred,  and  next  to  them  clergymen's  wives,  and 
after  them  those  other  ladies,  old  or  young,  who  take  upon  themselves 
semi- clerical  duties.  And  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  is  it 
Dot  said  that  familiarity  does  breed  contempt  ?  When  a  parson  takes 
bis  lay  friend  over  his  church  on  a  week  day,  how  much  less  of  the 
spirit  of  genuflexion  and  head-uncovering  the  clergyman  will  display 
than  the  layman  I  The  parson  pulls  about  the  woodwork  and  knocks 
about  the  stonework,  as  though  it  were  mere  wood  and  stone ;  and  talks 
aloud  in  the  aisle,  and  treats  even  the  reading-desk  as  a  common  thing ; 
whereas  the  visitor  whispers  gently,  and  carries  himself  as  though  even 
in  looking  at  a  church  he  was  bound  to  regard  himself  as  performing 
some  service  that  was  half  di\ano.  Now  Lily  Dale  and  Grace  Crawley 
were  both  accustomed  to  churches,  and  had  been  so  long  at  work  in 
this  church  for  the  last  two  days,  that  the  building  had  lost  to  them 
much  of  its  sacredness,  and  they  were  almost  as  ineverent  as  though 
they  were  two  curates. 

**  I  am  so  glad  she  has  gone,"  said  Lily.  "  We  shall  have  to  stop  here 
for  the  next  hour,  as  Gregory  won't  know  what  to  take  away  and  what  to 
leav^    I  was  so  afraid  she  was  going  to  stop  and  see  us  off  the  premises." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  dislike  her." 

"  I  don't  dislike  her.  I  like  her  very  well,"  said  Lily  Dale.  **  But 
don*t  you  feel  that  there  are  people  whom  one  knows  very  intimately, 
who  are  really  friends, — for  whom  if  they  were  dying  one  would  grieve, 
whom  if  they  were  in  misfortune  one  would  go  far  to  help,  but  with 
whom  for  all  that  one  can  have  no  sympathy.     And  yet  they  are  so 
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near  to  one  that  they  know  all  the  events  of  one's  life,  and  are  justified 
by  nnqnestioned  friendship  in  talking  about  things  which  should  never 
be  mentioned  except  where  sympathy  exists.*' 

"  Yes  ;  I  understand  that." 

<<  Everybody  understands  it  who  has  been  unhappy.  That  woman 
sometimes  says  things  to  me  that  make  me  wish, — ^wish  that  they'd 
make  him  bishop  of  Pat^onia.  And  yet  she  does  it  a]l  in  friendship, 
and  mamma  says  that  she  is  quite  right." 

*'  I  liked  her  for  standing  up  for  her  husband." 

*'  But  he  does  go  to  sleep, — and  then  he  scratches  his  nose  to  show 
that  he's  awake.  I  shouldn't  have  said  it,  only  she  is  always  hinting 
at  uncle  Christopher.  Uncle  Christopher  certainly  does  go  to  sleep 
when  Mr.  Boyco  preaches,  and  he  hasn't  studied  any  scientific  little 
movements  during  his  slumbers  to  make  the  people  believe  that  he's 
all  alive.     I  gave  him  a  hint  one  day,  and  he  got  so  angry  with  mo  !  " 

**  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he  could  have  been  angry  with  you.  It 
saems  to  me  from  what  you  say  that  you  may  do  whatever  you  please 
with  him." 

**  He  iff  very  good  to  me.  If  you  knew  it  all, — if  you  could  under- 
stand how  good  he  has  been !  I'll  try  and  tell  you  some  day.  It  is 
not  what  he  has  done  that  makes  me  love  him  so, — ^but  what  he  has 
thoroughly  understood,  and  what,  so  understanding,  he  has  not  done, 
and  what  he  has  not  said.  It  is  a  case  of  sympathy.  If  ever  there 
was  a  gentleman  uncle  Christopher  is  one.  And  I  used  to  dislike  him 
so,  at  one  time  1 " 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"Chiefly  because  he  would  make  me  wear  brown  frocks  when  I 
wanted  to  have  them  pink  or  green.  And  he  kept  me  for  six  months 
from  having  them  long,  and  up  to  this  day  he  scolds  me  if  there  is  half 
an  inch  on  the  ground  for  him  to  tread  upon." 

**  I  shouldn't  mind  that  if  I  were  you." 

"  I  don't, — ^not  now.  But  it  used  to  be  serious  when  I  was  a  young 
girl.  And  we  thought.  Bell  and  I,  that  he  was  cross  to  mamma.  He 
and  mamma  didn't  agree  at  first,  you  know,  as  they  do  now.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  did  dislike  mamma  when  we  first  came  here."  » ' 

"  I  can't  think  how  anybody  could  ever  dislike  Mrs.  Dale." 

"  But  he  did.  And  then  he  wanted  to  make  up  a  marriage  between 
Bell  and  my  cousin  Bernard.  But  neither  of  them  cared  a  bit  for  the 
other,  and  then  he  used  to  scold  them, — ^and  then, — ^and  then, — and 
then — Oh,  he  was  so  good  to  me  !  Here's  Gregory  at  last.  Gregory, 
we've  been  waiting  this  hour  and  a  half." 
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*'It  ain't  ten  minutes  since  Hopkins  let  me  come  with  the  barrows, 


miss." 


"Then  Hopkins  is  a  traitor.  Never  mind.  You'd  better  begin 
now, — up  there  at  the  steps.  It'll  be  quite  dark  in  a  few  minutes. 
Here's  Mrs.  Giles  with  her  broom.  Come,  Mrs.  Giles ;  we  shall  have 
to  pass  the  night  here  if  you  don't  make  haste.  Are  you  cold,  Grace  ?  " 

'*  No ;  I'm  not  cold.  I'm  thinking  what  they  are  doing  now  in  the 
church  at  Hogglestock." 

"  The  Hogglestock  church  is  not  pretty ; — ^like  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  It  is  a  very  plain  brick  building,  with  something  like  a 
pigeon-house  for  a  belfry.  And  the  pulpit  is  over  the  reading-desk, 
and  the  reading-desk  over  the  clerk,  so  that  papa,  when  he  preaches, 
is  nearly  up  to  the  ceiling.  And  the  whole  place  is  divided  into  pews, 
in  which  the  farmers  hide  themselves  when  they  come  to  church." 

*'  So  that  nobody  can  see  whether  they  go  to  sleep  or  no.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Giles,  you  mustn't  pull  that  down.  ^  That's  what  we  have  been 
putting  up  all  day." 

"  But  it  be  in  the  way,  miss ;  so  that  the  minister  can't  budge  in  or 
out  o'  the  door." 

'*  Never  mind.  Then  he  must  stay  one  side  or  the  other.  That 
would  be  too  much  after  all  our  trouble !  "  And  Miss  Dale  hurried 
across  the  chancel  to  save  some  prettily  arching  boughs,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  Mrs,  Giles,  encroached  too  much  on  the  vestry 
door.  "As  if  it  signified  which  side  he  was,"  she  said  in  a  whisper 
to  Grace. 

"I  don't  suppose  they'll  have  anything  in  the  church  at  home," 
said  Grace. 

"  Somebody  will  stick  up  a  wreath  or  two,  I  daresay." 

**  Nobody  will.  There  never  is  anybody  at  Hogglestock  to  stick  up 
wreaths,  or  to  do  anything  for  the  prettinesses  of  life.  And  now  there 
will  be  less  done  than  ever.  How  can  mamma  look  after  holly-leaves 
in  her  present  state  ?  And  yet  she  will  miss  them,  too.  Poor  mamma 
sees  very  little  that. is  pretty ;  but  she  has  not  forgotten  how  pleasant 
pretty  things  are." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  your  mother,  Grace," 

"  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  mamma  now, — 
for  any  one  who  had  not  known  her  before.  She  never  makes  even  a 
new  acquaintance.  She  seems  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  her 
in  the  world  but  to  try  and  keep  papa  out  of  mi8er}\  And  she  does 
not  succeed  in  that.     Poor  papa  1 " 

"  Is  he  very  unhappy  about  this  wicked  accusation  ?  " 

TI.  N 
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*'  Yes ;  he  is  very  unhappy.     Bui,  Lily,  I  don't  know  about  its 

being  wicked." 

**  But  you  know  that  it  is  untrue." 

«  Of  course  I  know  that  papa  did  not  mean  to  take  anything  that 
was  not  his  own.  But,  you  see,  nobody  knows  where  it  came  from ; 
and  nobody  except  mamma  and  Jane  and  I  understand  how  yezy  absent 
papa  con  bo.  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  know  the  least  in  the  world  how  he 
came  by  it  himself,  or  he  would  tell  mamma.  Do  you  know,  Lily,  I 
think  I  have  been  wrong  to  come  away." 

*'  Don't  say  that,  dear.  Bemember  how  anxious  Mrs.  Crawley  was 
that  you  should  come." 

"But  I  cannot  bear  to  be  comfortable  here  while  they  are  so 
wretched  at  home.  It  seems  such  a  mockeiy.  Every  time  I  find 
myself  smiling  at  what  you  say  to  me,  I  think  I  must  be  the  most 
heartless  creature  in  the  world." 

**  Is  it  so  very  bad  with  them,  Grace  ?  " 

**  Indeed  it  is  bad.  I  don't  think  you  can  imagine  what  mamma 
has  to  go  through.  She  has  to  cook  all  that  is  eaten  in  the  house, 
and  then,  very  often,  there  is  no  money  in  the  house  to  buy  anything. 
If  you  were  to  see  the  clothes  she  wears,  even  that  would  make  your 
heart  bleed.  I  who  have  been  used  to  being  poor  all  my  life, — even  I, 
when  I  am  at  home,  am  dismayed  by  what  she  has  to  endure." 

**  What  can  we  do  for  her,  Grace  ?  " 

"You  can  do  nothing,  Lily.  But  when  things  are  like  that  at 
home  you  can  understand  what  I  feel  in  being  here." 

Mrs.  Giles  and  Gregory  had  now  completed  their  task,  or  had 
so  nearly  done  so  as  to  make  Miss  Dale  think  that  she  might  safely 
leave  the  church.  "  We  will  go  in  now,"  she  said ;  "for  it  is  dark  and 
cold,  and  what  I  call  creepy.  Do  you  ever  fancy  that  perhaps  you  will 
see  a  ghost  some  day  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  a  ghost ;  but  all  the  same  I  should 
be  half  afraid  to  be  here  alone  in  the  dark." 

"  I  am  often  here  alone  in  the  dark,  but  I  am  beginning  to  think  I 
shall  never  see  a  ghost  now.  I  am  losing  all  my  romance,  and  getting 
to  be  an  old  woman.  Do  you  know,  Grace,  I  do  so  hate  myself  for 
being  such  an  old  maid." 

"  But  who  says  you're  an  old  maid,  Lily  ?  " 

"  I  see  it  in  people's  eyes,  and  hear  it  in  their  voices.  And  they  all 
talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  very  steady,  and  altogether  removed  from  any- 
thing like  fun  and  frolic.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  if  a  girl  doea 
not  wont  to  &iU  in  love,  she  ought  not  to  care  for  any  other  fun  in  tho 
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woild.  If  anybody  made  out  a  list  of  tho  old  ladies  in  these  parts, 
they'd  put  down  Lady  Julia,  and  mamma,  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  and  me, 
and  old  Mrs.  Heame.  The  very  children  have  an  awful  respect  for  me, 
and  giye  over  playing  directly  they  see  me.  Well,  mamma,  we've  done 
at  last,  and  I  have  had  sudi  a  scolding  from  Mrs.  Boyce." 

**  I  daresay  you  deserved  it,  my  dear." 

"  No,  I  did  not,  mamma.    Ask  Grace  if  I  did." 

"  Was  she  not  saucy  to  Mrs.  Boyce,  Miss  Crawley  ?  " 

"  She  said  that  Mr.  Boyce  scratches  his  nose  in  church,"  said  Grace. 

"  80  he  does ;  and  goes  to  sleep,  too." 

"If  you  told  Mrs.  Boyce  that,  Lily,  I  think  she  was  quite  right  to 
scold  you." 

Such  was  Miss  Lily  Dale,  with  whom  Grace  Crawley  was  staying ; 
—Lily  Dale  with  whom  Mr.  John  Eames,  of  the  Income-tax  Office, 
had  been  so  long  and  so  steadily  in  love,  that  he  was  regarded  among 
his  fellow-clerks  as  a  miracle  of  constancy, — ^who  had,  herself,  in  former 
days  been  so  unfortunate  in  love  as  to  have  been  regarded  among  her 
friends  in  the  country  as  the  most  ill-used  of  women.  As  John  EamoQ 
had  been  able  to  be  comfortable  in  life, — that  is  to  say,  not  utterly  a 
wretch, — ^in  spite  of  his  love,  so  had  she  managed  to  hold  up  her  head, 
and  live  as  other  young  women  live,  in  spite  of  her  misfortune.  But  as 
it  may  be  said  also  that  his  constancy  was  true  constancy,  although  he 
knew  how  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  world,  so  also  had  her  mis- 
fi)rtune  been  a  true  misfortune,  although  she  had  been  able  to  bear  it 
without  much  outer  show  of  shipwreck.  For  a  few  days, — for  a  week  or 
two,  when  the  blow  first  struck  her,  she  had  been  knocked  do\yn,  and 
the  friends  who  were  nearest  to  her  had  thought  that  she  would  never 
again  stand  erect  upon  her  feet.  But  she  had  been  very  strong,  stout 
at  heart,  of  a  fixed  purpose,  and  capable  of  resistance  against  oppres- 
Bion.  Even  her  own  mother  had  been  astonished,  and  sometimes 
almost  dismayed,  by  the  strength  of  her  will.  Her  mother  knew  well 
how  it  was  with  her  now  ;  but  they  who  saw  her  frequently,  and  who 
did  not  know  her  as  her  mother  knew  her, — the  IVIrs.  Boyces  of  her 
acquaintance, — whispered  among  themselves  that  Lily  Dale  was  not  so 
soft  of  heart  as  people  used  to  think. 

On  the  next  day,  Christmas  Day,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
Grace  Crawley  was  taken  up  to  dine  at  the  big  house  with  the  old 
squire.  Mrs.  Dale's  eldest  daughter,  with  her  husband,  Dr.  Crofts, 
was  to  be  there;  and  also  Lily's  old  friend,  who  was  also  especially 
the  old  friend  of  Johnny  Eames,  Lady  Julia  De  Guest.  Grace  had 
endeavoured  to  bo  excused  from  the  party,  pleading  many  pleas.     But 
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the  npshot  of  all  her  pleas  was  this, — ^Uiat  while  her  &ther*s  positioil 
was  so  painful  she  ought  not  to  go  out  anywhere.  In  answer  to  this, 
Lily  Dale,  oorrohorated  hy  her  mother,  assured  her  that  for  her  &ther*s 
sake  she  ought  not  to  exhibit  any  such  feeling ;  that  in  doing  so,  she 
would  seem  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  her  jbther's  innocence.  Then 
she  allowed  herself  to  bo  persuaded,  telling  her  friend,  however,  that 
she  knew  the  day  would  be  very  miserable  to  her.  *'  It  will  be  very 
humdrum,  if  you  please,"  said  Lily.  **  Nothing  can  be  more  hcundram 
than  Christmas  at  the  Great  House.    Nevertheless,  yon  must  go." 

Coming  out  of  church,  Grace  was  introduced  to  the  old  sqtiire. 
He  was  a  thin,  old  man,  with  grey  hair,  and  the  smallest  possible  grey 
whiskers,  with  a  diy,  solemn  face ;  not  carrying  in  his  outward  gait 
much  of  the  customary  jollity  of  Christmas.  He  took  his  hat  off  to 
Grace,  and  said  some  word  to  her  as  to  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  at  dinner.  It  sounded  very  cold  to  her,  and  she  became  at 
once  afraid  of  him.  **  1  wish  I  was  not  going,"  she  said  to  Lalj, 
again.  **  I  know  he  thinks  I  ought  not  to  go.  I  shall  be  so  thankful 
if  you  will  but  let  me  stay." 

'^  Don't  be  foolish,  Grace.  It  all  comes  from  your  not  knowing 
him,  or  understanding  him.  And  how  should  you  understand  him? 
I  give  you  my  word  that  I  would  tell  you  if  I  did  not  know  that  ho 
wishes  you  to  go." 

She  had  to  go.  "  Of  course  I  haven't  a  dress  fit.  How  should  I  ?  " 
she  said  to  Lily.  '<  How  wrong  it  is  of  me  to  put  myself  up  to  such  a 
thing  as  this." 

**  Your  dress  is  beautiful,  child.  We  are  none  of  us  going  in 
evening  dresses.  Pray  believe  that  I  will  not  make  you  do  wrong.  If 
you  won't  trust  mo,  can't  you  trust  mamma  ?  " 

Of  course  she  went.  When  the  three  ladies  entered  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Great  House  they  found  that  Lady  Julia  had  arrived  jusi 
before  them.  Lady  Julia  immediately  took  hold  of  Lily,  and  led  her 
apart,  having  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  clerk  in  the  Income-tax 
Office.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  the  dear  old  woman  sometimes  said  a 
few  more  words  than  were  expedient,  with  a  view  to  the  object  which 
she  had  so  closely  at  heart.  **  John  is  to  be  with  us  the  first  week  in 
February,"  she  said.  **  I  suppose  you'll  see  him  before  that,  as  he'll 
probably  be  with  his  mother  a  few  days  before  he  comes  to  me." 

**  I  daresay  we  shall  see  him  quite  in  time.  Lady  Julia,"  said  Lily. 

"  Now,  Lily,  don't  bo  ill-natured." 

« I'm  the  most  good-natured  young  woman  alive.  Lady  Julia,  and  ' 
as  for  Johnny,  he  is  always  made  as  welcome  at  the  Small  House  as 
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Tioleis  in  March.  Mamma  parrs  about  him  when  he  comes,  asking  all 
manner  of  flattering  questions  as  though  he  were  a  cabinet  minister  at 
leasty  and  I  always  admire  some  little  knicknack  that  he  has  got,  a  new 
ring,  or  a  stud,  or  a  button.  There  isn't  another  man  in  all  the  world 
whose  buttons  I'd  look  at." 
"  It  isn't  his  buttons,  Lily." 

"  Ah,  that's  just  it.     I  can  go  as  far  as  his  buttons.     But  come. 

Lady  Julia,  this  is  Christmas-time,  and  Christmas  should  be  a  holiday." 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Dale  was  occupied  with  her  married  daughter 

and  her  son-in-law,  and  the  squire  had  attached  himself  to  poor  Grace. 

"You  have  never  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  before,  Miss  Crawley," 

lie  said. 

"No,  sir." 

"  It  is  rather  pretty  just  about  here,  and  Guestwick  Manor  is  a  lino 
place  in  its  way,  but  we  have  not  so  much  natural  beauty  as  you  have 
in  Barsetshire.     Chaldicote  Chase  is,  I  think,  as  pretty  as  anything  in 
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"I  never  saw  Chaldicote  Chase,  sir.     It  isn't  pretty  at  all  at 
Hogglestock,  where  we  live." 

"Ah,  I  forgot.    No ;  it  is  not  very  pretty  at  Hogglestock.     That's 
vbero  the  bricks  come  from." 

"  Papa  is  clergyman  at  Hogglestock." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  remember.  Your  father  is  a  great  scholar.  I  have 
often  heard  of  him.  I  am  so  soiTy  he  should  bo  distressed  by  this 
charge  they  have  made.  But  it  will  all  come  right  at  the  assizes. 
They  always  get  at  the  truth  there,  I  used  to  be  intimate  with  a 
clergyman  in  Barsetshire  of  the  name  of  Grantly ;  " — Grace  felt  that  her 
ears  were  tingling,  and  that  her  face  was  red ; —  '*  Archdeacon  Grantly. 
His  father  was  bishop  of  the  diocese." 

**  Yes,  sir.     Archdeacon  Grantly  lives  at  Plumstead." 
**  I  was  staying  once  with  an  old  friend  of  mine,    Mr.  Thome  of 
Ullathome,  who  hves  close  to  Plumstead,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  them. 
I  remember  thinking  Henry  Grantly  was  a  very  nice  lad.     He  married 
aften^'ards." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  his  wife  is  dead  now,  and  he  has  got  a  little  girl, — 
Edith  Grantly." 

**  Is  there  no  other  child  ?  " 
"Xo,  sir;  only  Edith." 
**  You  know  him,  then  ?  " 

**Ye8,  sir;  I  know  Major  Grantly, — and  Edith.      I  never  saw 
Archdeacon  Grantly." 
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"Then,  my  dear,  you  never  saw  a  yery  fionoas  pillar  of  the 
ehureh.  I  remember  when  people  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  about 
Archdeacon  Grantly  ;  but  when  his  time  came  to  be  made  a  bishop,  he 
was  not  Buffi<Hently  new-&ngled;  and  so  he  got  passed  by.  He  is 
much  better  off  as  he  is,  I  should  say.  Bishops  have  to  work  reiy 
hard,  my  dear.*' 

"  Do  they,  sir  ?  " 

"  80  they  tell  mo.  And  the  archdeacon  is  a  wealthy  man.  So 
Henry  Grantly  has  got  an  only  daughter  ?  I  hope  she  is  a  nice  child, 
for  I  remember  liking  him  well." 

*'  Bhe  is  a  very  nice  child,  indeed,  Mr.  Dale.  She  could  not  be 
nicer.  And  she  is  so  lovely.'*  Then  Mr.  Dale  looked  into  his  young 
companion's  face,  struck  by  the  sudden  animation  of  her  words,  and 
perceived  for  the  iBrst  time  that  she  was  very  pretty. 

After  this  Grace  became  accustomed  to  the  strangeness  of  the  faces 
round  her,  and  managed  to  eat  her  dinner  without  much  perturbation 
of  spirit.  When  after  dinner  the  squire  proposed  to  her  that  they 
should  drink  the  health  of  her  papa  and  mamma,  she  was  almost 
reduced  to  tears,  and  yet  she  liked  him  for  doing  it.  It  was  terrible 
to  her  to  have  them  mentioned,  knowing  as  she  did  that  every  one  who 
mentioned  them  must  be  aware  of  their  misery, — ^for  the  misfortune  of 
her  father  had  become  notorious  in  the  country ;  but  it  was  almost 
more  terrible  to  her  that  no  allusion  should  be  made  to  them ;  for  then 
she  would  be  driven  to  think  that  her  father  was  regarded  as  a  man 
whom  the  world  could  not  afford  to  mention.  "  Papa  and  mamma,*' 
she  just  murmured,  raising  her  glass  to  her  lips.  "  Grace,  dear,"  said 
lily  £-om  across  the  table,  '*  here's  papa  and  mamma,  and  the  young 
man  at  Marlborough  who  is  carrying  everything  before  him."  "  Yes ; 
we  won't  forget  the  young  man  at  Marlborough,"  said  the  squire. 
Grace  felt  this  to  be  good-natured,  because  her  brother  at  Marlborough 
was  the  one  bright  spot  in  her  family, — ^and  she  was  comforted. 

"  And  we  will  drink  the  health  of  my  friend,  John  Eames,"  said 
Lady  Julia. 

**  John  Eames'  health,"  said  the  squu'e,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Johnny's  health,"  said  Mrs.  Dale ;  but  Mrs.  Dale's  voice  was  not 
very  brisk. 

**  John's  health,"  said  Dr.  Crofts  and  Mrs.  Crofts  in  a  breath. 

"Here's  the  health  of  Johnny  Eames,"  said  Lily;  and  her  voice 
was  the  clearest  and  the  boldest  of  them  all.  But  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  if  Lady  Julia  could  not  be  induced  to  spare  her  for  the 
future,  she  and  Lady  Julia  must  quarrel.     "  No  one  can  understand/'. 
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she  said  to  her  mother  that  eyening,  '*  how  dreadful  it  is, — ^this  being 
coDstantlj  tdid  before  one's  family  and  friends  that  one  onght  to  many 
a  eertain  young  man.** 

"  Bhe  didn't  say  that,  my  dear." 

"  I  should  much  prefer  that  she  should,  for  then  I  could  get  up  on 
my  legs  and  answer  her  off  the  reel.*'  Of  course  eveiybody  there  under- 
rtood  what  she  meant, — ^including  old  John  Bates,  who  stood  at  the 
odeboard  and  coolly  drank  the  toast  himself. 

"  He  always  does  that  to  all  the  family  toasts  on  Christmas  Day. 
T(mr  uncle  likes  it." 

"That  wasn't  a  £unily  toast,  and  John  Bates  had  no  right  to 
iibk  it.**  ^ 

Afier  dinner  they  all  played  cards, — a  round  gome, — and  the  squire 
put  in  the  stakes.  " Now,  Grace,'*  said  Lily,  "you  are  the  visitor 
tnd  you  must  win,  or  else  uncle  Christopher  won't  be  happy.  Ho 
ilways  likes  a  young  lady  visitor  to  win." 

"  But  I  never  played  a  game  of  cards  in  my  life." 

"  Go  and  sit  next  to  him  and  he'll  teach  you.  Uncle  Christopher, 
^t  you  teach  Ghrace  Crawley  ?  She  never  saw  a  Pope  Joan  board 
in  her  life  before." 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,  and  sit  next  to  me.  Dear,  dear,  dear ; 
iuey  Henry  Grantly  having  a  little  girl.  What  a  handsome  lad  ho 
^.  And  it  seems  only  yesterday."  If  it  was  so  that  Lily  had  said 
a  word  to  her  uncle  about  Grace  and  the  major,  the  old  squire  had 
bwome  on  a  sudden  very  sly.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Grace  Crawley 
tliought  that  he  was  a  pleasant  old  man ;  and  though,  while  talking 
to  liim  about  Edith,  she  persisted  in  not  learning  to  play  Pope  Joan, 
BO  that  he  could  not  contrive  that  she  should  win,  nevertheless  the  squire 
took  to  her  very  kindly,  and  told  her  to  come  up  with  Lily  and  see  him 
sometimes  while  she  was  staying  at  the  Small  House.  The  squii-e  in 
speaking  of  his  sister-in-law's  cottage  always  called  it  the  Small  House. 

"  Only  think  of  my  winning,"  said  Lady  Julia,  drawing  together  her 
health.  "  Well,  I*m  sure  I  want  it  bad  enough,  for  I  don't  at  all  know 
whether  I've  got  any  income  of  my  own.  It's  all  John  Eames'  fault, 
niy  dear,  for  he  won't  go  and  make  those  people  settle  it  in  Lincoln's 
^  Fields."  Poor  Lily,  who  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  touched 
lw5r  mother's  arm.  She  knew  that  Johnny's  name  was  lugged  in  with 
reference  to  Lady  Julia's  money  altogether  for  her  benefit.  *'  I  wonder 
whether  she  ever  had  a  Johnny  of  her  own,"  she  said  to  her  mother, 
"  and,  if  so,  whether  she  liked  it  when  her  friends  sent  the  town-crier 
round  to  talk  about  him." 
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'<  She  means  to  be  good-natured,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

*'  Of  course  she  does.  But  it  is  snch  a  pify  when  people  won*t 
nnderstand.*' 

'*  My  uncle  didn't  bite  you  after  all,  Grace,"  said  Lily  to  her  friend 
as  they  were  going  home  at  night,  by  the  pathway  which  led  from  the 
garden  of  one  house  to  the  garden  of  the  other. 

**I  like  Mr.  Dale  very  much,"  said  Grace.  "He  was  very  kind 
to  me." 

"  There  is  some  queer-looking  animal  of  whom  they  say  that  he  is 
better  than  he  looks,  and  I  always  think  of  that  saying  when  I  think 
of  my  undo." 

**  For  shame,  Lily,"  said  her  mother.  "Your  uncle,  for  his  age, 
is  as  good  a  looking  man  as  I  know.  And  he  always  looks  like  just 
what  he  is, — an  English  gentleman." 

"  I  didnH  mean  to  say  a  word  against  his  dear  old  &ce  and  figure, 
mamma ;  but  his  heart,  and  mind,  and  general  disposition,  as  thej 
come  out  in  experience  and  days  of  trial,  are  so  much  better  than  the 
samples  of  them  which  he  puts  out  on  the  counter  for  men  and  women 
to  judge  by.  He  wears  well,  and  he  washes  well, — ^if  you  know  whfti 
I  mean,  Grace." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean." 

''The  Apollos  of  the  world, — ^I  don't  mean  in  outward  looks, 
mamma, — but  the  Apollos  in  heart,  the  men, — ^and  the  women  too, — 
who  are  so  fall  of  feeling,  so  soft-natured,  so  kind,  who  never  say  a 
cross  word,  who  never  get  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side  in  the 
morning, — it  so  often  turns  out  that  they  won't  wash." 

Such  was  the  expression  of  Miss  Lily  Dale's  experience. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

2/n.   CUAWLEY  IS  SUMMONED   TO  BARCUESTER. 

HE  scene  ^hicli  occmred  in 
Hogglcatock  churcli  on  the 
Sunday  Aftoit  Mr.  Thnmble's 
fiiBli  visit;  to  that  parieh  had 
not  been  described  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  either  by  the 
archdeacon  in  his  letter  to  his 
Bon,  or  by  Mra.  Thome.  There 
had  been  no  footman  &om  the 
palace  in  attendance  on  Mr. 
Thnmble,  nor  had  there  been  a 
battle  with  the  brickmakers ; 
neither  had  Mr.  Thumble  been 
put  under  tie  pomp.  But  Mr. 
Thumble  bad  gone  over,  taking 
his  gown  and  surplice  with  him, 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
had  intimated  to  Mr.  Crawley 
liJs  intention  of  performing  the  sen-ice.  Mr.  Crawley,  in  answer  to 
this,  had  assured  Mr.  Ibumble  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  open 
his  month  in  tbo  church ;  and  Mr.  Thumble,  not  seeing  his  way  to  any 
further  successful  nclion,  had  contented  himself  with  attending  the 
services  in  his  surphce,  making  thereby  a  silent  protest  that  be,  and  not 
Ur.  Crawley,  ought  to  have  been  in  the  reading-desk  and  the  pulpit. 

^licu  Mr.  Thumble  reported  himself  and  his  failure  at  the  palace, 
1«  strove  hard  to  avoid  seeing  Mrs.  Proudie,  but  not  successfully.  Ho 
knew  Bometbing  of  tlie  palace  habits,  and  did  manage  to  reach  the 
bithnp  alone  on  the  Sundny  evening,  justifying  himself  to  his  lordship 
foi  such  an  interview  by  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  case  and  - 
^  importance  of  his  late  mission.  Mrs.  Proudie  always  went  to 
chnreh  on  Sunday  evenings,  making  a  point  of  hearing  three  services 
and  three  sermons  every  Sunday  of  bcr  life.  On  week-days  she  seldom 
beard  any,  baring  an  idea  that  week-day  services  were  an  invention  of 
tbs  High  Chnrcti  enemy,  and  that  they  should  therefore  be  vehemently 
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disconraged.  Services  on  saints'  days  she  regarded-  as  rank  papacy, 
and  bad  been  known  to  accuse  a  clergyman's  wife,  to  ber  face,  of 
idolatry,  because  tbe  poor  lady  bad  dated  a  letter,  St.  Jobn's  Eve. 
Mr.  Tbumble,  on  this  Sunday  evening,  was  successful  in  finding  tbe 
bisbop  at  borne,  and  alone,  but  be  was  not  lucky  enougb  to  get  away 
before  Mrs.  Proudie  returned.  Tbe  bisbop,  perbaps,  tbougbt  tbat  tbe 
story  of  tbe  failure  bad  better  reacb  bis  wife's  ears  from  Mr.  Tbumble*s 
lips  tban  from  bis  own. 

<<  Well,  Mr.  Tbumble  ?"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  walking  into  tbe  study, 
armed  in  ber  full  Sunday-evening  winter  panoply,  in  wbicb  sbe  bad 
just  descended  from  ber  carriage.  Tbe  cburcb  wbicb  Mrs.  Proudie 
attended  in  tbe  evening  was  nearly  balf  a  mile  from  tbe  palace,  and  tbe 
coacbman  and  groom  never  got  a  boliday  on  Sunday  nigbt.  Sbe  was 
gorgeous  in  a  dark  brown  silk  dress  of  awfrd  stiflGaess  and  terrible 
dimensions ;  and  on  ber  sboulders  sbe  wore  a  sbort  cloak  of  velvet  and 
fur,  very  bandsome  witbal,  but  so  swelling  in  its  proportions  on  all 
sides  as  necessarily  to  create  more  of  dismay  tban  of  admiration  in  the 
mind  of  any  ordinary  man.  And  her  bonnet  was  a  monstrous  helmet 
with  the  beaver  up,  displaying  tbe  awful  fece  of  tbe  warrior,  always 
ready  for  combat,  and  careless  to  guard  itself  from  attack.  The  large 
contorted  bows  wbicb  sbe  bore  were  as  a  grisly  crest  upon  her  casque, 
beautiful,  doubtless,  but  majestic  and  fear-compelling.  In  her  hand 
she  carried  ber  armour  all  complete,  a  prayer-book,  a  bible,  and  a  book 
of  hymns.  These  tbe  footman  bad  brought  for  her  to  the  study  door, 
but  she  had  thought  fit  to  enter  her  husband's  room  with  them  in  ber 
own  custody. 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Tbumble ! "  she  said.    ' 

Mr.  Thimible  did  not  answer  at  once,  thinking,  probably,  tbat  the 
bishop  might  choose  to  explain  the  circumstances.  But,  neither  did 
the  bishop  say  any  thing. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Tbumble  ? "  sbe  said  again ;  and  then  she  stood 
looking  at  the  man  who  had  failed  so  disastrously. 

"I  have  explained  to  the  bisbop,"  said  be.  "Mr.  Crawley  has 
been  contumacious, — ^very  contumacious  indeed." 

"  But  you  preached  at  Hogglestock  ?" 

**No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Proudie.  Nor  would  it  have  been  possible, 
unless  I  bad  bad  tbe  police  to  assist  me." 

"  Then  you  should  have  had  tbe  police.  I  never  heard  of  anything 
so  mismanaged  in  all  my  life, — ^never  in  all  my  life."  And  sbe  put  her 
books  down  on  the  study  table,  and  turned  herself  round  from 
Mr.  Tbumble  towards  the  bishop.     "If  things  go  on  like  this,  my 
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lord,"  she  said,  "  your  authority  in  the  diocese  will  very  soon  be  worth 
nothing  at  all.*'  It  was  not  often  that  Mrs.  Proudie  called  her  husband 
my  lord,  but  when  she  did  do  so,  it  was  a  sign  that  terrible  times  had 
eome ; — times  so  terrible  that  the  bishop  would  know  that  he  must 
either  fight  or  fly.  He  would  almost  endure  anything  rather  than 
descend  into  the  arena  for  the  purpose  of  doing  battle  with  his  wife, 
but  occasions  would  come  now  and  again  when  even  the  alternative  of 
flight  was  hardly  left  to  him. 

"But,  my  dear, '*  began  the  bishop. 

''  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  man  has  professed  himself  to  be 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  bishop^s  prohibition?'*  said  Mrs.  Proudie, 
interrupting  her  husband  and  addressing  Mr.  Thumble. 

**  Quite  so.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  bishop  had  no  lawful 
power  in  the  matter  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  lord  ?  **  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

**Nor  have  I  any,"  said  the  bishop,  almost  weeping  as  he  spoke. 

**  No  authority  in  your  own  diocese  I" 

**  None  to  silence  a  man  merely  by  my  own  judgment.  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  it  was  for  this  gentleman's  own  interest,  as  well  as 
for  the  credit  of  the  Church,  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
his  duties  during  his  present, — ^present — difficulties." 

**  Difficulties  indeed  I  Everybody  knows  that  the  man  has  been  a 
thief." 

**  No,  my  dear ;  I  do  not  know  it." 

"  You  never  know  anything,  bishop." 

**  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  loiow  it  officially.  Of  course  I  have 
heard  the  sad  story ;  and,  though  I  hope  it  may  not  be  the " 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  truth.  All  the  world  Imows  it.  Ho 
has  stolen  twenty  pounds,  and  yet  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  desecrate  the 
Church,  and  imperil  the  souls  of  the  people  !"  The  bishop  got  up  from 
his  chair  and  began  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  room 
with  short  quick  steps.  **It  only  wants  five  days  to  Christmas  Day," 
continued  Mrs.  Proudie,  **  and  something  must  be  done  at  once.  I  say 
nothing  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  being  out  on  bail,  as 
it  is  no  affiiir  of  ours.  When  I  heard  that  he  had  been  bailed  by  a 
beneficed  clergyman  of  this  diocese,  of  course  I  knew  where  to  look  for 
the  man  who  would  act  with  so  much  impropriety.  Of  course  I  was  not 
surprised  when  I  found  that  that  person  belonged  to  Framley.  But,  as 
I  have  said  before,  that  is  no  business  of  ours.  I  hope,  Mr.  Thumble, 
that  the  bishop  will  never  be  found  interfering  with  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  land.     I  am  very  sure  that  he  will  never  do  so  by  my  advice. 

o2 
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Bat  when  there  comes  a  qnestion  of  inhibiting  a  clergyman  who 'has 
committed  himself  as  this  clergyman  nnfortnnately  has  done,  then  I 
say  that  that  clergyman  ought  to  be  inhibited."  The  bishop  walked  np 
and  down  the  room  throughout  the  whole  of  this  speech,  bat  gradually 
his  steps  became  quicker,  and  his  turns  became  shorter.  *'  And  now 
here  is  Christmas  Day  upon  us,  and  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  With  these 
words  Mrs.  Proudie  finished  her  speech. 

"  Mr.  Thumble,"  said  the  bishop,  "  perhaps  you  had  better  now 
retire.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  had  so  thankless  and 
so  disagreeable  a  task." 

"  Why  should  Mr,  Thumble  retire  7  "  asked  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  I  think  it  better,"  said  the  bishop.  "  Mr.  Thumble,  good  night." 
Then  Mr.  Thumble  did  retire,  and  Mrs.  Proudie  stood  forth  in  her  full 
panoply  of  armour,  silent  and  awful,  with  her  helmet  erect,  and  vouch- 
safed no  recognition  whatever  of  the  parting  salutation  with  which 
Mr.  Thumble  greeted  her.  "  My  dear,  the  truth  is,  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  matter,"  said  the  bishop  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 
"  You  do  not  know  how  limited  is  my  power." 

**  Bishop,  I  understand  it  a  great  deal  better  than  some  people ; 
and  I  understand  also  what  is  due  to  myself  and  the  manner  in  which 
I  ought  to  be  treated  by  you  in  the  presence  of  the  subordinate  clergy 
of  the  diocese.  I  shall  not,  however,  remain  here  to  be  insulted 
cither  in  the  presence  or  in  the  absence  of  any  one."  Then  the 
conquered  amazon  collected  together  the  weapons  which  she  had  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  took  her  departure  with  majestic  step,  and  not 
without  the  clang  of  arms.  The  bishop,  when  he  was  left  alone,  enjoyed 
for  a  few  moments  the  triumph  of  his  victory. 

But  then  he  was  left  so  very  much  alone  !  When  he  looked  round 
about  him  upon  his  solitude  after  the  departure  of  his  wife,  and 
remembered  that  he  should  not  see  her  again  till  he  should  encounter 
her  on  ground  that  was  all  her  own,  he  regretted  his  own  success,  and 
was  tempted  to  follow  her  and  to  apologize.  He  was  unable  to  do 
anything  alone.  He  would  not  even  know  how  to  get  his  tea,  as  the 
very  servants  would  ask  questions,  if  he  were  to  do  so  unaccustomed  a 
thing  as  to  order  it  to  be  brought  up  to  him  in  his  solitude.  They 
would  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Proudie  was  having  tea  in  her  little  sitting- 
room  upstairs,  or  else  that  the  things  were  laid  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  did  wander  forth  to  the  latter  apartment,  hoping  that  he  might  find 
his  wife  there ;  but  the  drawing-room  was  dark  and  deserted,  and  so 
he  wandered  back  again.  It  was  a  grand  thing  certainly  to  have 
triumphed  over  his  wife,  and  there  was  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  the 
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thought  that  he  had  vindicated  himself  before  Mr.  Thumble  ;  but  the 
general  result  was  not  comforting,  and  he  knew  from  of  old  how  short- 
lived bis  triumph  would  be.  » 

But  wretched  as  he  was  during  that  evening  he  did  employ 
himself  with  some  energy.  After  much  thought  he  resolved  that  he 
would  again  write  to  Mr.  Crawley,  and  summon  him  to  appear  at  the 
palace.  In  doing  this  he  would  at  any  rate  be  doing  something.  There 
would  be  action.  And  though  Mr.  Crawley  would,  as  he  thought, 
decline  to  obey  the  order,  something  would  be  gained  even  by  that 
disobedience.  So  ho  wrote  his  summons, — sitting  very  comfortless  and 
all  alone  on  that  Sunday  evening, — dating  his  letter,  however,  for  the 
following  day : — 

"Revebend  Sm,  Palace,  December  20,  186— . 

''  I  HAVE  just  heard  from  Mr.  Thumble  that  you  have  declined 
to  accede  to  the  advice  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tender  to  you  as 
the  bishop  who  has  been  set  over  you  by  the  Church,  and  that  you 
yesterday  insisted  on  what  you  believed  to  be  your  right,  to  administer 
the  services  in  the  parish  church  of  Hogglestock.  This  has  occasioned 
mc  the  deepest  regret.  It  is,  I  think,  unavailing  that  I  should  further 
write  to  you  my  mind  upon  the  subject,  as  I  possess  such  strong 
evidence  that  my  written  word  will  not  be  respected  by  you.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  alternative  now  but  to  invite  you  to  come  to  me  here ; 
and  this  I  do,  hoping  that  I  may  induce  you  to  listen  to  that  authority 
which  I  cannot  but  suppose  you  acknowledge  to  be  vested  in  the  offioo 
which  I  hold. 

**I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  on  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  as  near  the 
hour  of  two  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  yourself  to  bo  here,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  order  that  refreshment  shall  bo  provided  for  yoiu-sclf 
and  your  horse. 

**  I  am.  Reverend  Sii', 

**  &c.  &c.  Scc.f 

*'Tnos.  Barnum." 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  when  he  did  again  encounter  his  wife  that 
night,  "  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Crawley,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
bring  up  the  copy  of  my  letter.'* 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair,"  said  Mrs.  Proudio — **  of 
the  whole  affair  I  " 

"  But  you  will  look  at  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.    Why  should  I  look  at  the  letter  ?    My  word  goed 
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for  uothing.  I  have  done  what  I  could,  but  in  Tain.  Now  let  us  see 
how  you  will  manage  it  yourself." 

The  bishop  did  not  pasf^  a  comfortable  night*;  but  in  the  morning 
his  wife  did  read  his  letter,  and  after  that  things  went  a  little  smoother 
with  him.  She  was  pleased  to  say  that,  considering  all  things ;  seeing, 
as  she  could  not  help  seeing,  that  the  matter  had  been  dreadfully 
mismanaged,  and  that  great  weakness  had  been  displayed ; — seeing  that 
these  faults  had  already  been  committed,  perhaps  no  better  step  could 
now  be  taken  than  that  proposed  in  the  letter. 

*'  I  suppose  he  will  not  come,"  said  the  bishop. 

**  I  think  he  will,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  **  and  I  trust  that  we  may  be 
able  to  convince  him  that  obedience  will  be  his  best  course.  He  will 
be  more  humble-minded  here  than  at  Hogglestock."  In  saying  this 
the  lady  showed  some  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  clergymen 
and  of  the  world  at  large.  She  understood  how  much  louder  a  cock 
can  crow  in  its  own  farmyard  than  elsewhere,  and  knew  that  episcopal 
authority,  backed  by  all  the  solemn  awe  of  palatial  grandeur,  goes 
much  further  than  it  will  do  when  sent  under  the  folds  of  an  ordinary 
envelope.  But  though  she  understood  ordinary  human  nature,  it  may 
be  that  she  did  not  understand  Mr.  Crawley's  nature. 

But  she  was  at  any  rate  right  in  her  idea  as  to  Mr.  Crawley's 
immediate  reply.  The  palace  groom  who  rode  over  to  Hogglestock 
returned  with  an  immediate  answer. 

**  My  Lord  " — said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  I  will  obey  your  lordship's  summons,  and,  unless  impedi- 
ments should  arise,  I  will  wait  upon  your  lordship  at  the  hour  you 
name  to-morrow.  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  hospitaUty.  For  myself, 
I  rarely  break  bread  in  any  house  but  my  own ;  and  as  to  the  horse, 
I  have  none. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  My  lord,  &c.  &c., 

**JosiAH   Crawley." 

'<  Of  course  I  shall  go,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  had 
had  time  to  read  the  letter,  and  make  known  to  her  the  contents. 
**  I  shall  go  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to  get  there.  I  think  that  I  am 
bound  to  comply  with  the  bishop's  wishes  in  so  much  as  that." 

**  But  how  will  you  get  there,  Josiah  ?  " 

"  I  will  walk, — ^with  the  Lord's  aid." 

Now  Hogglestock  was  fifteen  miles  from  Barchester,  and  Mr.  Crawley 
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was,  as  his  wife  well  knewi  by  no  meaiis  fitted  in  his  present  state  for 
great  physical  exertion.  Bnt  from  the  tone'  in  which  he  had  rephed 
to  her,  she  well  knew  that  it  would  not  aTail  for  her  to  remonstrate  at 
the  moment.  He  had  walked  more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  day  since 
they  had  been  hjing  at  Hogglestock,  and  she  did  not  doubt  but  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  do  it  again.  Any  scheme,  which  she 
might  be  Mo  to  deyise  for  saying  him  from  so  terrible  a  journey  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  must  bo  pondered  over  silently,  and  brought  to  bear, 
if  not  slyly,  at  least  deftly,  and  without  discussion.  She  made  no  reply 
therefore  when  he  declared  that  on  the  following  day  he  would  walk  to 
Barchester  and  back, — ^with  the  Lord's  aid ;  nor  did  she  see,  or  ask  to 
see  the  note  which  he  sent  to  the  bishop.  When  the  messenger  was 
gone,  Mr.  Crawley  was  all  alert,  looking  forward  with  evident  glee  to  his 
encounter  with  the  bishop, — snorting  Uke  a  racehorse  at  the  expected 
triumph  of  the  coming  stru^le.  And  he  read  much  Greek  with  Jane 
on  that  afternoon,  pouring  into  her  young  ears,  almost  with  joyous 
rapture,  his  appreciation  of  the  glory  and  the  pathos  and  the  humanity, 
as  also  of  the  awful  tragedy,  of  the  story  of  (Edipus.  His  very  soul 
was  on  fire  at  the  idea  of  clutching  the  weak  bisho'p  in  his  hand,  and 
crushing  him  with  his  strong  grasp. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Crawley  slipped  out  to  a  neighbouring 
fanner's  wife,  and  returned  in  an  hour's  time  with  a  Uttle  story  which 
she  did  not  tell  with  any  appearance  of  eager  satisfaction.  She  had 
learned  well  what  were  the  Uttle  tricks  necessary  to  the  carrying  of  such 
a  matter  as  that  which  she  had  now  in  hand.  Mr.  Mangle,  the  faiiner, 
as  it  happened,  was  going  to-morrow  morning  in  his  tax-cart  as  far  as 
Franiley  Mill,  and  would  bo  delighted  if  Mr.  Crawley  would  take  a  scat. 
He  must  remain  at  Framlcy  the  best  part  of  the  aftenioon,  and  hoped 
that  Mr.  Crawley  would  take  a  scat  lack  again.  Now  Framlcy  Mill 
Tvas  onlv  half  a  mile  off  the  direct  road  to  Barchester,  and  was  almost 
half  way  from  Hogglestock  parsonage  to  the  city.  This  would,  at  any 
rate,  bring  the  walk  within  a  practicable  distance.  "Mr.  Crawley  was 
instantly  placed  upon  his  guard,  Hkc  an  animal  that  sees  the  bait  wid 
suspects  the  trap.  Had  he  been  told  that  fiumer  Mangle  was  going  all 
the  way  to  Barchester,  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  get  into  the 
cart.  He  would  have  felt  sure  that  farmer  !Mangle  had  been  persuaded 
to  pity  liiTTi  in  his  poverty  and  bis  strait,  and  ho  would  sooner  have 
started  to  walk  to  London  than  have  put  a  foot  upon  the  step  of  the 
cart.  But  this  lift  half  way  did  look  to  him  as  though  it  were  really 
fortuitous.  His  wife  could  hardly  have  been  cunning  enough  to  per- 
suade the  fiarmer  to  go  to  Framley,  conscious  that  the  trap  would  have 
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been  suspected  had  the  bait  been  made  more  fall.  Bnt  I  fear, — I  fear 
the  dear  good  woman  had  been  thus  cunning, — ^had  understood  how  far 
the  trap  might  be  baited,  and  had  thus  succeeded  in  catching  her  prey. 

On  the  following  morning  he  consented  to  get  into  fermer  Mangle's 
cart,  and  was  driven  as  far  as  Framley  Mill.  **  I  wouldn't  think  nowt, 
your  reverence,  of  running  you  over  into  Barchester, — ^that  I  wouldn't. 
The  powny  is  so  mortial  good,"  said  farmer  Mangle  in  his  foolish 
good-nature. 

"  And  how  about  your  business  here  ?  "  said  Mr.  Crawley.  The 
f)Eirmcr  scratched  his  head,  remembering  all  Mrs.  Crawley's  injunctionSy 
and  awkwardly  acknowledged  that  to  be  sure  his  own  business  with  the 
miller  was  very  pressing.  Then  Mr.  Crawley  descended,  terribly 
suspicious,  and  went  on  his  journey. 

**  Anyways,  your  reverence  will  call  for  me  coming  back?"  said 
farmer  Mangle.  But  Mr.  Crawley  would  make  no  promise.  He  bade 
the  farmer  not  wait  for  him.  If  they  chanced  to  meet  together  on  the 
road  he  might  get  up  again.  If  the  man  really  had  business  at 
Framley,  how  could  he  have  offered  to  go  on  to  Barchester  ?  Were 
they  deceiving  him  ?  The  wife  of  his  bosom  had  deceived  him  in  such 
matters  before  now.  But  his  trouble  in  this  respect  was  soon  dissipated 
by  the  pride  of  his  anticipated  triumph  over  the  bishop.  He  took 
great  glory  from  the  thought  that  he  would  go  before  the  bishop  with 
dirty  boots, — ^with  boots  necessarily  dirt}^ — with  rusty  pantaloons,  that 
ho  would  be  hot  and  mud- stained  with  his  walk,  hungry,  and  an  object 
to  be  wondered  at  by  all  who  should  see  him,  because  of  the  misfortunes 
which  had  been  unworthily  heaped  upon  his  head ;  whereas  the  bishop 
would  be  sleek  and  clean  and  well-fed, — pretty  with  all  the  prettinesses 
that  are  becoming  to  a  bishop's  outward  man.  And  he,  Mr.  Crawley, 
would  be  humble,  whereas  the  bishop  would  be  very  proud.  And  the 
bishop  would  be  in  his  own  arm-chair, — the  cock  in  his  own  farmyard, 
while  he,  Mr.  Crawley,  would  be  seated  afar  off,  in  the  cold  extremity 
of  the  room,  with  nothing  of  outward  circumstances  to  assist  him, — a 
man  called  thither  to  undergo  censure.  And  yet  he  would  take  the 
bishop  in  his  grasp  and  crush  him, — crush  him, — crush  him  I  As  he 
thought  of  this  he  walked  quickly  through  the  mud,  and  put  out  hia 
long  arm  and  his  great  hand,  far  before  him  out  into  the  air,  and,  there 
and  then,  he  crushed  the  bishop  in  his  imagination.  Yes,  indeed  ! 
Ho  thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  bishop  would  ever  send  for 
him  a  second  time.  As  all  this  passed  through  his  mind,  he  forgot  his 
wife's  cunning,  and  farmer  Mangle's  sin,  and  for  the  moment  ho  was 
happy. 
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he  walked  on  through  the  thick  of  the  mud,  by  no  means  pickini 
his  way. 

He  walked  fast,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  close  half  an  hou 
before  the  time  named  by  the  bishop.  But  on  no  account  would  h 
have  rung  the  palace  bell  one  minute  before  two  o'clock.  So  he  walke< 
up  and  down  imder  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  cooled  himself,  ant 
looked  up  at  the  pleasant  plate-glass  in  the  windows  of  the  house  of  hi 
fiiend  the  dean,  and  told  himself  how,  in  their  college  days,  he  and  th 
dean  had  been  quite  equal, — quite  equal,  except  that  by  the  voices  c 
all  qualified  judges  in  the  university,  he,  Mr.  Crawley,  had  beei 
acknowledged  to  be  the  riper  scholar.  And  now  the  Mr.  Arabin  c 
those  days  was  Dean  of  Barchester, — ^travelling  abroad  luxuriously  a 
this  moment  for  his  delight,  while  he,  Crawley,  was  perpetual  curat 
at  Hogglestock,  and  had  now  walked  into  Barchester  at  the  commam 
of  the  bishop,  because  he  was  suspected  of  having  stolen  tweni 
poimds !  When  he  had  fiilly  imbued  his  mind  with  the  injustice  c 
all  this,  his  time  was  up,  and  he  walked  boldly  to  the  bishop's  gate 
and  boldly  rang  the  bishop's  bell. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  BARCHESTER  IS  CRUSHED. 

Who  inquires  why  it  is  that  a  little  greased  flour  rubbed  in  among  th* 
hair  on  a  footman's  head, — -just  one  dab  here  and  another  there, — give 
such  a  tone  of  high  life  to  the  family  ?  And  seeing  that  the  thing  is  & 
easily  done,  why  do  not  more  people  attempt  it  ?  The  tax  on  hair 
powder  is  but  thirteen  shillings  a  year.  It  may,  indeed,  be  that  th 
slightest  dab  in  the  world  justifies  the  wearer  in  demanding  hot  mea 
three  times  a  day,  and  wine  at  any  rate  on  Sundays.  I  think,  however 
that  a  bishop's  wife  may  enjoy  the  privilege  without  such  heavy  atten 
dant  expense ;  otherwise  the  man  who  opened  the  bishop's  door  i 
Mr.  Crawley  would  hardly  have  been  so  ornamented. 

The  man  asked  for  a  card.  **  My  name  is  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  on 
friend.  *^  The  bishop  has  desired  me  to  come  to  him  at  this  hour 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  tell  him  that  I  am  here."  The  man  again  aske< 
for  a  card.  '^  I  am  not  bound  to  carry  with  me  my  name  printed  on  ] 
ticket,"  said  Mr.  Crawley.  **  If  you  cannot  remember  it,  give  me  pei 
and  paper,  and  I  will  write  it."    The  servant,  somewhat  awed  by  th( 
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stranger's  manner,  brought  the  pen  and  paper,  and  Mr.  Crawley  wrote 
his  name : — 

"  The  Bey.  Joshua  Ceawlet,  M.  A., 

Perpetual  Curate  of  Hogglestock,'* 

He  was  then  ushered  into  a  waiting-room,  but,  to  his  disappointment, 

vas  not  kept  there  waiting  long.    Within  three  minutes  he  was  ushered 

into  the  bishop's  study,  and  into  the  presence  of  the  two  great  luminaries 

of  the  diocese.      He  was  at  first  somewhat  disconcerted  by  finding 

Mrs.  Proudie  in  the  room.    In  the  imaginary  conversation  with  the 

bishop  which  he  had  been  preparing  on  the  road,  he  had  conceived  that 

the  bishop  would  be  attended  by  a  chaplain,  and  he  had  suited  his  words 

to  the  joint  discomfiture  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  lower  clergyman ; — 

but  now  the  line  of  his  battle  must  be  altered.     This  was  no  doubt 

an  injoiy,  but  he  trusted  to  his  courage  and  readiness  to  enable  him  to 

sonnount  it.     He  had  left  his  hat  behind  him  in  the  waiting-room,  but 

be  kept  his  old  short  cloak  still  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  when  he 

entered  the  bishop's  room  his  hands  and  arms  were  hid  beneath  it. 

There  was  something  lowly  in  this  constrained  gait.      It  showed  at 

least  that  he  had  no  idea  of  being  asked  to  shake  hands  with  the 

angust  persons  he  might  meet.     And  his  head  was  somewhat  bowed, 

though  his  great,  bald,  broad  forehead  showed  itself  so  prominent,  that 

neither  the  bishop  nor  Mrs.  Proudie  could  drop  it  from  their  sight 

during  the  whole  interview.   He  was  a  man  who  when  seen  could  hardly 

be  forgotten.     The  deep  angry  remonstrant  eyes,  the  shaggy  eyebrows, 

tolling  tales  of  frequent  anger, — of  anger  frequent  but  generally  silent, — 

the  repressed  indignation  of  the  habitual  frown,  the  long  nose  and  large 

powerful  mouth,  the  deep  furrows  on  the  chock,  and  the  general  look  of 

thought  and  suffering,  all  combined  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  man 

remarkable,  and  to  describe  to  the  beholders  at  once  his  true  character. 

No  one  ever  on  seeing  Mr.  Crawley  took  him  to  bo  a  happy  man,  or  a 

weak  man,  or  an  ignorant  man,  or  a  wise  man. 

"  You  are  very  punctual,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the  bishop.  Mr.  Crawley 
Bimply  bowed  his  head,  still  keeping  his  hands  beneath  bis  cloak.  **  Will 
you  not  take  a  chair  nearer  to  the  fire  ?  "  Mr.  Crawley  had  not  seated 
bimself,  but  had  placed  himself  in  front  of  a  chair  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  room, — resolved  that  he  would  not  use  it  unless  he  were  duly 
asked. 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  ho  said,  "I  am  warm  with  walking,  and, 
if  you  please,  will  avoid  the  fire." 

"  You  have  not  walked,  Mr.  Crawloy  ?  " 
"Yes,  my  lord.    I  have  been  walking." 
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"  Not  from  Hogglestock  I  " 

Now  this  was  a  matter  which  Mr.  Crawley  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  discuss  with  the  bishop.  It  might  be  well  for  the  bishop  to  demand 
his  presence  in  the  palace,  bnt  it  conld  be  no  part  of  the  bishop's  duty 
to  inquire  how  he  got  there.  **  That,  my  lord,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment,"  said  he.  '*  I  am  glad  at  any  rate  that  I  haTe  been  enabled 
to  obey  your  lordship's  order  in  coming  hither  on  this  morning.* 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Proudie  had  not  said  a  word.  She  stood  back  in  the 
room,  near  the  fire, — ^more  backward  a  good  deal  than  she  was 
accustomed  to  do  when  clergymen  made  their  ordinary  visits.  On  such 
occasions  she  would  come  forward  and  shake  hands  with  them  graciously, 
— graciously  even,  if  proudly ;  but  she  had  felt  that  she  must  do  nothing 
of  that  kind  now ;  there  must  be  no  shaking  hands  with  a  man  who  had 
stolen  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  I  It  might  probably  be  necessary  to 
keep  Mr.  Crawley  at  a  distance,  and  therefore  she  had  remained  in  the 
background.  But  Mr.  Crawley  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  keep  himself 
in  the  background,  and  therefore  she  could  speak.  ''  I  hope  your  wife 
and  children  are  well,  Mr.  Crawley,"  she  said. 

**  Thank  you,  madam,  my  children  are  well,  and  Mrs.  Crawley 
suffers  no  special  ailment  at  present." 

**  That  is  much  to  be  thankful  for,  Mr.  Crawley."  Whether  he 
were  or  were  not  thankful  for  such  mercies  as  these  was  no  business  of 
the  bishop  or  of  the  bishop's  wife.  That  was  between  him  and  his 
God.  So  he  would  not  even  bow  to  this  civiUty,  but  sat  with  his  head 
erect,  and  with  a  great  frown  on  his  heavy  brow. 

Then  the  bishop  rose  from  his  chair  to  speak,  intending  to  take  up 
a  position  on  the  rug.  But  as  he  did  so  Mr.  Crawley,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  an  intimation  that  he  was  expected  to  sit  down,  rose  also, 
and  the  bishop  found  that  he  would  thus  lose  his  expected  vantage. 
"  Will  you  not  be  seated,  Mr.  Crawley  ?  "  said  the  bishop.  Mr.  Crawley 
smiled,  but  stood  his  ground.  Then  the  bishop  returned  to  his  arm- 
chair, and  Mr.  Crawley  also  sat  down  again.  **  Mr.  Crawley,"  began 
the  bishop,  **  this  matter  which  came  the  other  day  before  the  magistrates 
at  Silvcrbridgo  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  affair.  It  has  given  me, 
I  can  assure  you,  the  most  sincere  pain." 

Mr.  Crawley  had  made  up  his  mind  how  far  the  bishop  should  be 
allowed  to  go  without  a  rebuke.  He  had  told  himself  that  it  would 
only  be  natural,  and  would  not  be  unbecoming,  that  the  bishop  should 
allude  to  the  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  to  the  alleged  theft,  and  that 
therefore  such  allusion  should  be  endured  with  patient  humility.  And, 
moreover,  the  more  rope  he  gave  the  bishop,  the  more  likely  the  bishop 
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would  be  to  entangle  himself.  It  certainly  was  Mr.  Crawley's  wish  that 
the  bishop  shonld  entangle  himself.  He,  therefore,  replied  very  meekly, 
**  It  has  been  most  nnfortmiate,  my  lord." 

**  I  have  felt  for  Mrs.  Crawley  very  deeply,"  said  Mrs.  Prondie. 
Mr.  Chrawley  had  now  made  up  his  mind  that  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
he  would  ignore  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Prondie  altogether ;  and,  there- 
fore, be  made  no  sign  that  he  had  heard  the  latter  remark. 

"  It  has  been  most  unfortunate,"  continued  the  bishop.  **  I  have 
never  before  had  a  clergyman  in  my  diocese  placed  in  so  distressing  a 
position." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  who  at 
that  moment  thought  of  a  crisis  which  had  come  in  the  life  of  another 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Barchester,  with  the  circumstances  of 
which  he  had  by  chance  been  made  acquainted. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  bishop.  **  And  I  am  expressing  my  opinion." 
Mr.  Crawley,  who  understood  fighting,  did  not  think  that  the  time  had 
yet  come  for  striking  a  blow,  so  he  simply  bowed  again.  **  A  most 
unfortunate  position,  Mr.  Crawley,"  continued  the  bishop,  "  Far  bo  it 
£rom  me  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  which  will  have  to 
come  before  a  jury  of  your  countrymen.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  the  magistrates  assembled  at  Silverbridge,  gentlemen  to  whom  no 
doubt  you  must  be  known,  as  most  of  them  live  in  your  neighbourhood, 

have  heard  evidence  upon  the  subject " 

**  Most  convincing  evidence,"  said  IMrs.  Proudie,  interrupting  her 
husband.  Mr.  Crawley's  black  brow  became  a  little  blacker  as  ho 
heard  the  word,  but  still  he  ignored  the  woman.  He  not  only  did  not 
speak,  but  did  not  turn  his  e^^e  upon  her. 

"  They  have  heard  the  evidence  on  the  subject,"  continued  the 
bishop,  "  and  they  have  thought  it  proper  to  refer  the  decision  as  to 
your  innocence  or  your  guilt  to  a  jury  of  your  countrymen." 
"  And  they  were  right,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

"  Very  possibly.  I  don't  deny  it.  Probably,"  said  the  bishop, 
wbose  eloquence  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  ]\Ir.  Crawley's  ready 
acquiescence. 

"  Of  course  they  were  right,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
"  At  any  rate  it  is  so,"  said  the  bishop.      **  You  are  in  the  position 
of  a  man  amenable  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land." 

"  There  are  no  criminal  laws,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Crawley  ;  **  but 
to  such  laws  as  there  are  we  are  all  amenable, — ^your  lordship  and  I 
alike." 

"  But  you  are  so  in  a  very  particular  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  remind 
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you  what  might  he  yonr  condition  now,  hut  for  the  interposition  of 
private  friends." 

**  I  should  he  in  the  condition  of  a  man  not  guilty  hefore  the  law ; 
— guiltless,  as  fsu:  as  the  law  goes, — ^hut  kept  in  durance,  not  for  faults 
of  his  own,  hut  hecause  otherwise,  hy  reason  of  laches  in  the  police, 
his  presence  at  the  assizes  might  not  he  ensured.  In  such  a  position  a 
man's  reputation  is  made  to  hang  for  awhile  on  the  trust  which  some 
friends  or  neighhours  may  hare  in  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  test  is  a 
good  one.'' 

"  You  would  have  heen  put  in  prison,  Mr.  Crawley,  hecause  the 
magistrates  were  of  opinion  that  you  had  taken  Mr.  Soames's  cheque," 
said  Mrs.  Proudie.  On  this  occasion  he  did  look  at  her.  He  turned 
one  glance  upon  her  from  under  his  eyehrows,  hut  he  did  not  speak. 

<<  With  all  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  said  the  hishop. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  But,  hishop,  I  think  that  you  have,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  The 
judgment  formed  hy  the  magistrates  as  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  your 
clergymen  makes  it  imperative  upon  you  to  act  in  the  matter." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  yes  ;  I  am  coming  to  that.  What  Mrs.  Proudie  says 
is  perfectly  true.  I  have  heen  constrained  most  unwillingly  to  take 
action  in  this  matter.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  you  must  at  the 
next  assizes  surrender  yourself  at  the  court-house  yonder,  to  he  tried 
for  this  offence  against  the  laws." 

**  That  is  true.  If  I  he  alive,  my  lord,  and  have  strength  sufficient, 
I  shall  be  there." 

**  You  must  be  there,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  The  police  will  look 
to  that,  Mr.  Crawley."  She  was  becoming  very  angry  in  that  the  man 
would  not  answer  her  a  word.  On  this  occasion  again  he  did  not  even 
look  at  her. 

**  Yes ;  you  will  be  there,"  said  the  bishop.  **  Now  that  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  an  unseemly  position  for  a  beneficed  clergyman." 

**  You  said  before,  my  lord,  that  it  was  an  imfortunate  position,  and 
the  word,  methinks,  was  better  chosen." 

**It  is  very  unseemly,  very  unseemly  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie; 
**  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  unseemly.  The  bishop  might  very 
properly  have  used  a  much  stronger  word." 

**  Under  these  circumstances,"  continued  the  bishop,  **  looking  to 
the  welfare  of  your  parish,  to  the  welfare  of  the  diocese,  and  allow  me 
to  say,  Mr.  Crawley,  to  the  welfare  of  yourself  also " 

"  And  especially  to  the  souls  of  the  people,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

The  bishop  shook  his    head.      It  is  hard  to  be  impressively 
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eloqiient  when  one  is  interrnpied  at  every  best  turned  period,  even  by  a 
sappoiiing  Toice.  ''  Yes ; — and  looking  of  coarse  to  the  religions 
interests  of  yonr  people,  Mr.  Crawley,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  expedient  that  you  should  cease  your  ministrations  for  awhile.'' 
The  bishop  paused,  and  Mr.  Crawley  bowed  his  head.  **  I,  therefore, 
sent  OTer  to  you  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  Mr. 
Thumble,  with  a  letter  firom  myself,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  you,  without  the  use  of  any  severe  language,  what  my  convictions 
were.** 

''  Severe  words  are  often  the  best  mercy,''  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
Mr.  Crawley  had  raised  his  hand,  with  his  finger  out,  preparatory  to 
answering  the  bishop.  But  as  Mrs.  Proudie  had  spoken  he  dropped 
his  finger  and  was  silent. 

**  Mr.  Thumble  brought  me  back  your  written  reply,"  continued  the 
bishop,  "  by  which  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  you  were  not  willing  to 
submit  yourself  to  my  counsel  in  the  matter." 

*'  I  was  most  unwilling,  my  lord.     Submission  to  authority  is  at 
times  a  duty ; — and  at  times  opposition  to  authority  is  a  duty  also." 
**  Opposition  to  just  authority  cannot  be  a  duty,  Mr.  Crawley." 
**  Opposition  to  usurped  authority  is  an  imperative  duty,"  said 
Mr.  Crawley. 

"And  who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Proudie.  Then 
there  was  silence  for  a  while ;  when,  as  Mr.  Crawley  made  no  reply, 
the  laay  repeated  her  question.  **  Will  you  be  pleased  to  answer  my 
question,  sir  ?  "Who,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  be  tho  judge  ? "  But 
3Ir.  Crawley  did  not  please  to  answer  her  question.  <*  The  man  is 
obstinate,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

**  I  had  better  proceed,"  said  the  bishop.  **  Mr.  Thnmble  brought 
me  back  your  reply,  which  grieved  me  greatly." 

**It  was  contumacious  and  indecent,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
The  bishop  again  shook  his  head  and  looked  so  unutterably 
miserable  that  a  smile  came  across  Mr.  Crawley's  face.  After  all, 
others  besides  himself  had  their  troubles  and  trials.  IVIi's.  Proudie  saw 
and  understood  the  smile,  and  became  more  angry  than  ever.  She 
drew  her  chair  close  to  the  table,  and  began  to  fidget  with  her  fingers 
among  the  papers.  She  had  never  before  encountered  a  clergyman  so 
contumacious,  so  indecent,  so  unreverend, — so  upsetting.  She  had  had 
to  do  with  men  difficult  to  manage ; — the  archdeacon  for  instance ;  but 
the  archdeacon  had  never  been  so  impertinent  to  her  as  this  man. 
She  had  quarrelled  once  openly  with  a  chaplain  of  her  husband's,  a 
clergyman  whom  she  herself  had  introduced  to  her  husband,  and  who 
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had  treated  her  very  badly ; — but  not  so  badly,  not  with  Buch  nnsoni- 
poloos  yiolence,  as  she  was  now  encountering  from  this  ill-clothed 
beggarly  man,  this  perpetual  curate,  with  his  dirty  broken  boots,  this 
already  half-convicted  thief!  Such  was  her  idea  of  Mr.  Crawley's 
conduct  to  her,  while  she  was  fingering  the  papers, — simply  because 
Mr.  Crawley  would  not  speak  to  her. 

"  I  forget  where  I  was,"  said  the  bishop.  "  Oh.  Mr.  Thumblo 
came  back,  and  I  received  your  letter ;— of  course  I  received  it.  And  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  from  that,  that  in  spite  of  what  had  occurred  at 
Silverbridge,  you  were  still  amdous  to  continue  the  usual  Sunday 
ministrations  in  your  church." 

'*I  was  determined  that  I  would  do  my  duty  at  Hogglestock,  as 
long  as  I  might  be  left  there  to  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  Duty !  "  said  Mrs  Proudie. 

**JuBt  a  moment,  my  dear,"  said  the  bishop.  "When  Sunday 
came,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  send  Mr.  Thumble  over  again  to 
Hogglestock.     It  occurred  to  us, — to  me  and  Mrs.  Proudie, — " 

"  I  will  tell  Mr.  Crawley  just  now  what  has  occurred  to  me, '  said 
IVIrs.  Proudie. 

**  Yes ; — just  so.  And  I  am  sure  that  he  will  take  it  in  good  part. 
It  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Crawley,  that  your  first  letter  might  have  been 
written  in  haste." 

"  It  was  written  in  haste,  my  lord ;  your  messenger  was  waiting." 

**  Yes  ; — just  so.  Well ;  so  I  sent  him  again,  hoping  that  he  might 
be  accepted  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  It  was  a  most  disagreeablo 
mission  for  any  gentleman,  Mr.  Crawley." 

"  Most  disagreeable,  my  lord." 

**  And  you  refused  him  permission  to  obey  the  instructions  which  I 
had  given  him !  You  would  not  let  him  read  from  your  desk,  or 
preach  from  your  pulpit." 

"Had  I  been  Mr.  Thumble,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  "I  would  have 
read  from  that  desk  and  I  would  have  preached  from  that  pulpit." 

Mr.  Crawley  waited  a  moment,  thinking  that  the  bishop  might 
perhaps  speak  again ;  but  as  he  did  not,  but  sat  expectant  as  though  he 
had  finished  his  discourse,  and  now  expected  a  reply,  Mr.  Crawley  got 
up  from  his  seat  and  drew  near  to  the  table.  "  My  lord,"  he  began,  "  it 
has  all  been  just  as  you  have  said.    I  did  answer  your  first  letter  in  haste." 

"  The  more  shame  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  And  therefore,  for  aught  I  know,  my  letter  to  your  lordship  may 
be  so  worded  as  to  need  some  apology." 

"  Of  course  it  needs  an  apology,"  said  Mrs  Proudie, 
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*'  But  for  the  matter  of  it,  my  lord,  no  apology  can  be  made,  nor 
is  any  needed.  I  did  refuse  to  your  messenger  permission  to  perform 
the  services  of  my  church,  and  if  you  send  twenty  more,  I  shall 
refuse  thdm  all, — ^till  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  your  lordship*s 
dufy,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Church, — as  borne  out  and 
backed  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  provide  during  my  constrained 
absence  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  poor  people  at  Hogglestock.'* 
"  Poor  people,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  Poor  wretches  I  " 
"  And,  my  lord,  it  may  well  be,  that  it  shall  soon  be  your  lordship's 
duty  to  take  due  and  legal  steps  for  depriving  me  of  my  benefice  at 
Hogglestock; — ^nay,  probably,  for  silencing  me  altogether  as  to  the 
exercise  of  my  sacred  profession !  " 

"Of  course  it  will,  sir.  Your  gown  will  be  taken  from  you," 
said  Mrs.  Proudie.  The  bishop  was  looking  with  all  his  eyes  up  at 
the  great  forehead  and  great  eyebrows  of  the  man,  and  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  power  that  was  exercised  over  him  by  the  other 
man's  strength  that  he  hardly  now  noticed  his  wife.  ^ 

"  It  may  well  be  so,"  continued  Mr.  Crawley.  **  The  circumstances 
are  strong  against  me ;  and,  though  your  lordship  has  altogether 
misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  duty  performed  by  the  magistrates  in 
sending  my  case  for  trial, — although,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  have 
come  to  conclusions  in  this  matter  in  ignorance  of  the  very  theory  of 

our  laws, " 

*'  Sir  !  "  said  Mrs.  Proudie.     ' 

**  Yet  I  can  foresee  the  probability  that  a  jury  may  discover  me 
to  have  been  guilty  of  theft." 

**  Of  course  the  jury  will  do  so,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
**  Should  such  verdict  bo  given,  then,  my  lord,  your  interference 
will  be  legal,  proper,  and  necessary.  And  you  will  find  that,  even  if  it  be 
within  my  power  to  oppose  obstacles  to  your  lordship's  authority,  I  will 
oppose  no  such  obstacle.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases." 
**  None  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  **  There  is  no  appeal  against 
your  bishop.     You  should  have  learned  that  before." 

*'  But  till  that  time  shall  come,  my  lord,  I  shall  hold  my  own  at 
Hogglestock  as  you  hold  your  own  hero  at  Barchester.  Nor  have  you 
more  power  to  turn  me  out  of  my  pulpit  by  your  mere  voice,  than  I 
have  to  turn  you  out  of  your  throne  by  mine.  If  you  doubt  mo,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  eccclesiastical  court  is  open  to  you.  Try  it  there." 
**  You  defy  us,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

**  My  lord,  I  grant  your  authority  as  bishop  to  be  great,  but  even  a 
bishop  can  only  act  as  the  law  allows  him." 

vn.  P 
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'<  Qt)d  forbid  that  I  slionld  do  more/*  said  the  bishop. 

«*  Sir,  you  will  find  that  your  wicked  threats  will  fell  back  upon  your 
bwn  head/'  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  Peace,  woman,"  Mr.  Crawley  said,  addressing  her  at  last.  The 
bishop  Jumped  out  of  his  chair  at  hearing  the  wife  of  his  bosom  called  a 
woman.  But  he  jumped  rather  in  admiration  than  in  anger.  He  had 
already  begun  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  a  man  who  had  better 
be  left  to  take  care  of  the  souls  at  Hogglestock,  at  any  rate  till  the  trial 
should  come  on. 

"  Woman  I  **  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  rising  to  ker  feet  as  though  she 
Ireally  intended  some  personal  encounter. 

**  Madam,*'  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **  you  should  not  interfere  in  these 
matters.  You  simply  debase  your  husband's  high  office.  The  distaff 
Were  more  fitting  for  you.  My  lord,  good  morning."  And  before  either 
t>f  them  could  speak  again,  he  was  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the 
hall,  and  beyond  the  gat-e,  and  standing  beneath  the  towers  of  the 
cathedral.  Yes,  he  had,  he  thought,  in  truth  crushed  the  bisjiop.  He 
had  succeeded  in  cnimpling  the  bishop  up  within  the  clutch  of  his  fist. 

Ho  started  in  a  spirit  of  triumph  to  walk  back  on  his  road  towards 
Hogglestock.  He  did  not  think  of  the  long  distance  before  him  fi)r  the 
first  hour  of  his  journey.  He  had  had  his  victory,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  that  braced  his  nerves  and  gave  elasticity  to  his  sinews,  and 
he  went  stalking  along  the  road  with  rapid  strides,  muttering  to  himself 
from  time  to  time  as  ho  went  along  some  word  about  Mrs.  Proudie  and 
her  distaff.  Mr.  Thumblo  would  not,  he  thought,  come  to  him  again, — 
not,  at  any  rate,  till  the  assizes  were  drawing  near.  And  he  had  resolved 
what  he  would  do  then.  When  the  day  of  his  trial  was  near,  he  would 
himself  write  to  the  bishop,  and  beg  that  provision  might  be  made  for 
his  church,  in  the  event  of  the  verdict  going  against  him.  His  fiiend, 
Dean  Arabin,  was  to  be  home  before  that  time,  and  the  idea  had 
occurred  to  him  of  asking  the  dean  to  see  to  this ;  but  now  the  other 
would  be  the  more  independent  course,  and  the  better.  And  there  was 
a  matter  as  to  which  he  was  not  altogether  well  pleased  with  the  dean, 
although  he  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  peculiarities  as  to  know  that 
he  could  hardly  trust  himself  for  a  judgment.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  would 
apply  to  the  bishop, — to  the  bishop  whom  he  had  just  left  prostrate 
in  his  palace, — when  the  time  of  his  trial  should  be  close  at  hand. 

Full  of  such  thoughts  as  these  he  went  along  almost  gaily,  nor  felt 
the  fatigue  of  the  road  till  he  had  covered  the  first  five  miles  out  of 
Barchester.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  the  thick  gloom  of  the 
winter  evening  was  making  itself  felt.     And  then  he  began  to  be 
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fatigaed.  He  had  not  as  yet  eaten  since  he  had  left  his  home  in  the 
morning,  and  he  now  pulled  a  crust  out  of  his  pocket  and  leaned 
against  a  gate  as  he  crunched  it.  There  were  still  ten  miles  hefore 
him,  and  he  knew  that  such  an  addition  to  the  work  he  had  already 
done  wonld  task  him  very  seyerely.  Farmer  Mangle  had  told  him  that 
he  wonld  not  leave  Framley  Mill  till  five,  and  he  had  got  time  to  reach 
Framley  Mill  hy  that  time.  But  he  had  said  that  he  would  not  return 
to  Framley  Mill,  and  he  remembered  his  suspicion  that  his  wife  and 
farmer  Mangle  between  them  had  cozened  him.  No  ;  he  would 
persevere  and  walk, — ^walk,  though  he  should  drop  upon  the  road.  He 
was  now  nearer  fifty  than  forty  years  of  &ge,  and  hardships  as  well  as 
time  had  told  upon  him.  He  knew  that  though  his  strength  was  good 
for  the  commencement  of  a  hard  day's  work,  it  would  not  hold  out  for 
him  as  it  used  to  do.  He  knew  that  the  last  four  miles  in  the  dark 
night  would  be  very  sad  with  him.  But  still  he  persevered,  endea- 
vouring, as  he  went,  to  cherish  himself  with  the  remembrance  of  his 
triumph. 

He  passed  the  turning  going  down  to  Framley  with  courage,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  further  turning,  by  which  the  cart  would  return 
from  Framley  to  the  Hogglestock  road,  he  looked  wistfully  down  the 
road  for  farmer  Mangle.  But  farmer  Mangle  was  still  at  the  mill, 
waiting  in  expectation  that  Mr.  Crawley  might  come  to  him.  But  the 
poor  traveller  paused  here  barely  for  a  minute,  and  then  went  on, 
Etxunbling  through  the  mud,  striking  his  ill-covered  feet  against  the 
rough  stones  in  the  dark,  sweating  in  his  weakness,  almost  tottering  at 
times,  and  calculating  whether  his  remaining  strength  would  sen^e  to 
cany  In'm  home.  He  had  almost  forgotten  the  bishop  and  his  wife 
before  at  last  he  grasped  the  wicket  gate  leading  to  his  own  door. 

*'  Oh,  manmia,  here  is  papa ! " 

"  But  where  is  the  cart  ?  I  did  not  hear  the  wheels,"  said 
Mrs.  Crawley. 

**  Oh,  mamma,  I  think  papa  is  ill."  Then  the  wife  took  her 
drooping  husband  by  both  arms  and  strove  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
**  He  has  walked  all  the  way,  and  he  is  ill,"  said  Jane. 

**  No,  my  dear,  I  am  very  tired,  but  not  ill.  Let  mo  sit  down,  and 
give  me  some  bread  and  tea,  and  I  shall  recover  myself."  Then 
2^Irs.  Crawley,  from  some  secret  hoard,  got  him  a  small  modicum  of 
spirits,  and  gave  him  meat  and  tea,  and  ho  was  docile ;  and,  obeying 
her  behests,  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  his  bed. 

«*  I  do  not  think  the  bishop  will  send  for  me  again,"  he  said,  as  she 
tacked  the  clothes  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHERE  DID  IT  COME  FROMf 

When  ChriBtmas  morning  came  no  emissary  from  the  bishop  appeared 
at  Hogglestock  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  performance  of  the  day's 
services.  "  I  think  we  need  fear  no  further  disturbance,"  Mr.  Crawley 
said  to  his  wife, — and  there  was  no  further  disturbance. 

On  the  day  after  his  walk  from  Framley  to  Barchester,  and  from 
Barchester  back  to  Hogglestock,  Mr.  Crawley  had  risen  not  much  tho 
worse  for  his  labour,  and  had  gradually  given  to  his  wife  a  full  account 
of  what  had  taken  place.  **  A  poor  weak  man,"  he  said,  speaking  of 
the  bishop.     *^  A  poor  weak  creature,  and  much  to  be  pitied." 

**  I  have  always  heard  that  she  is  a  violent  woman." 

"  Very  violent,  and  very  ignorant ;  and  most  intrusive  withal." 

"  And  you  did  not  answer  her  a  word  ?  " 

**  At  last  my  forbearance  with  her  broke  down,  and  I  bade  her  mind 
her  distaff." 

**  What ; — ^really  ?    Did  you  say  those  words  to  her  9  " 

"  Nay  ;  as  for  my  exact  words  I  cannot  remember  them.  I  was 
thinking  more  of  the  words  with  which  it  might  be  fitting  that  I  should 
answer  the  bishop.  But  I  certainly  told  her  that  she  had  better  mind 
her  distaff." 

**  And  how  did  she  behave  then  ?" 

*^  I  did  not  wait  to  see.  The  bishop  had  spoken,  and  I  had  replied  ; 
and  why  should  I  tarry  to  behold  the  woman's  violence  ?  I  had  told 
him  that  he  was  wrong  in  law,  and  that  I  at  least  would  not  submit  to 
usurped  authority.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  longer,  and  so  I 
went  without  much  ceremony  of  leave-taking.  There  had  been  little 
ceremony  of  greeting  on  their  part,  and  there  was  less  in  the  making  of 
adieux  on  mine.     They  had  told  me  that  I  was  a  thief " 

**  No,  Josiah, — surely  not  so?     They  did  not  use  that  very  word?" 

**  I  say  they  did ; — they  did  use  tho  very  word.  But  stop.  I  am 
Wrong.  I  wrong  his  lordship,  and  I  crave  pardon  for  having  done  so. 
If  my  memory  serve  me,  no  expression  so  harsh  escaped  from  the 
bishop's  mouth.  He  gave  me,  indeed,  to  imderstand  more  than  once 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  magistrates  was  tantamount  to  a  con- 
viction, and  that  I  must  be  guilty  because  they  had  decided  that  there 
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^vms  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  a  trial.  But  all  that  arose  from  my 
lord's  ignorance  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  He 
was  very  ignorant, — puzzle-pated,  as  you  may  call  it, — led  by  the  nose 
by  his  wife,  weak  as  water^  timid,  and  vacillating.  But  he  did  not 
wish,  I  think,  to  be  insolent.  It  was  Mrs.  Proudie  who  told  me  to 
my  fJEu^  that  I  was  a — ^thief.'* 

'*  May  she  be  punished  for  the  cruel  word  1  '*  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 
"  May  the  remembrance  that  she  has  spoken  it  come,  some  day,  heavily 
upon  her  heart  1 " 

"  *  Vengeance  is  mine.  I  will  repay,*  saith  the  Lord,"  answered 
Mr.  Crawley.  "  We  may  safely  leave  all  that  alone,  and  rid  our  minds 
of  such  wishes,  if  it  be  possible.  It  is  well,  I  think,  that  violent 
offences,  when  coiomitted,  should  be  met  by  instant  rebuke.  To  turn 
the  other  cheek  instantly  to  the  smiter  can  hardly  be  suitable  in  these 
days,  when  the  hands  of  so  many  are  raised  to  strike.  But  the  return 
blow  should  be  given  only  while  the  smart  remains.  She  hurt  me 
then  ;  but  what  is  it  to  me  now,  that  she  called  me  a  thief  to  my  face  ? 
Do  I  not  know  that,  all  the  country  round,  men  and  women  are  calling 
me  the  same  behind  my  back  ?  " 

*'  No,  Josiah,  you  do  not  know  that.  They  say  that  the  thing  is 
very  strange, — so  strange  that  it  requires  a  trial;  but  no  one  thinks  you 
have  taken  that  which  was  not  your  own." 

"  I  think  I  did.  I  myself  think  I  took  that  which  was  not  my 
own.  My  poor  head  suffers  so  ; — so  many  grievous  thoughts  distract 
me,  that  I  am  like  a  child,  and  know  not  what  I  do."  As  he  spoke 
thus  he  put  both  hands  up  to  his  head,  leaning  forward  as  though  in 
anxious  thought, — as  though  he  were  striving  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear 
with  accuracy  upon  past  events.     **  It  could  not  have  been  mine,  and 

yet "     Then  he  sat  silent,  and  made  no  effort  to  continue  his 

speech. 

"  And  yet  ?  " — said  his  wife,  encouraging  him  to  proceed.  If  she 
could  only  learn  the  real  truth,  she  thought  that  she  might  perhaps  yet 
save  him,  with  assistance  from  their  friends. 

'*  When  I  said  that  I  had  gotten  it  from  that  man  I  must  have  been 
mad." 

"  From  which  man,  love  ?  " 

"From  the  man  Soames, — he  who  accuses  me.  And  yet,  as  the 
Lord  hears  me,  I  thought  so  then.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  times 
when  I  am  not — sane.  I  am  not  a  thief, — not  before  God ;  but  I  am 
—mad  at  times."  These  last  words  he  spoke  very  slowly,  in  a 
whisper, — ^without  any  excitement, — indeed  with  a  composure  which 
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was  horrible  to  witness.  And  what  he  said  was  the  more  terrible 
because  she  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  trath  of  his  words.  Of  course 
he  was  no  thief.  Bhe  wanted  no  one  to.  tell  her  that.  As  he  himself 
had  expressed  it,  he  was  no  thief  before  God,  however  the  money 
might  have  come  into  his  possession.  That  there  were  times  when  his 
reason,  once  so  fine  and  clear,  could  not  act,  cotdd  not  be  trusted  to 
guide  him  right,  she  had  gradually  come  to  know  with  fear  and 
trembling.  But  he  himself  had  never  before  hinted  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  this  calamity.  Indeed  he  had  been  so  unwilling  to  speak  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  state,  that  she  had  been  unable  even  to  ask  him 
a  question  about  the  money, — ^lest  he  should  suspect  that  she  suspected 
him.  Now  he  was  speaking, — but  speaking  with  such  heartrending 
Badness  that  she  could  hardly  urge  him  to  go  on. 

<*  You  have  sometimes  been  ill,  Josiah,  as  any  of  us  may  be,"  she 
said,  **  and  that  has  been  the  cause." 

**  There  are  different  kinds  of  sickness.  There  is  sickness  of  the 
body,  and  sickness  of  the  heart,  and  sickness  of  the  spirit ; — and  then 
there  is  sickness  of  the  mind,  the  worst  of  all." 

**  With  you,  Josiah,  it  has  chiefly  been  the  first." 

"  With  me,  Mary,  it  has  been  all  of  them, — every  one  I  My  spirit  is 
broken,  and  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  keep  its  even  tenour  amidst 
the  ruins.  But  I  will  strive.  I  will  strive.  I  will  strive  still.  And  if 
God  helps  me,  I  will  prevail."  Then  he  took  up  his  hat  and  cloak, 
and  went  forth  among  the  lanes ;  and  on  this  occasion  his  wife  was  glad 
that  he  should  go  alone. 

This  occurred  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  and  Mrs.  Crawley 
during  those  days  said  nothing  more  to  her  husband  on  the  subject 
which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  discussed.  Bhe  asked  him  no  questions 
about  the  money,  or  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  exercising  his  memory, 
nor  did  she  counsel  him  to  plead  that  the  false  excuses  given  by  him 
for  his  possession  of  the  cheque  had  been  occasioned  by  the  sad  slip 
to  which  sorrow  had  in  those  days  subjected  his  memory  and  his 
intellect.  But  the  matter  had  always  been  on  her  mind.  Might  it  not 
be  her  paramount  duty  to  do  something  of  this  at  the  present  mdment  ? 
Might  it  not  be  that  his  acquittal  or  conviction  would  depend  on  what 
she  might  now  Icam  from  him  ?  It  was  clear  to  her  that  he  was 
Jbrighter  in  spirit  since  his  encounter  with  the  Proudies  than  he  had 
ever  been  since  the  accusation  had  been  first  made  against  him.  And 
she  knew  well  that  his  present  mood  would  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
He  would  fall  again  into  his  moody  silent  ways,  and  then  the  chance 
of  learning  aught  from  him  would  be  past,  and  perhaps,  for  ever. 
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He  peifonned  the  Christmas  services  unth  nothing  of  special 
despondeney  in  his  tone  or  manner,  and  his  wife  thought  that  she  had 
nerer  heard  Mm  give  the ,  sacrament  with  more  impressive  dignity. 
After  the  service  he  stood  awhile  at  the  churchyard  gate,  and  exchanged 
a  word  of  courtesy  as  to  the  season  with  such  of  the  fjEimilies  of  the 
&nners  as  had  stayed  for  the  Lord's  supper. 

"  I  waited  at  Framley  for  your  reverence  tiU  arter  six, — so  1  did," 
eaid  farmer  Mangle. 

"  I  kept  the  road,  and  walked  the  whole  way,**  said  Mr.  Crawley. 
**  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  should  not  return  to  the  mill.  But  I  am  not 
the  less  ohliged  hy  your  great  kindness.*' 

"  Say  nowt  o*  that,**  said  the  farmer.  '*  No  doubt  I  had  business 
at  the  mill, — lots  to  do  at  the  mill.'*  Nor  did  he  think  that  the  fib  he 
was  telling  was  at  all  incompatible  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  which 
he  had  just  taken  a  part. 

The  Christmas  dinner  at  the  parsonage  was  not  a  repast  that  did 
much  honour  to  the  season,  but  it  was  a  better  dinner  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  house  usually  saw  on  the  board  before  them.     There  was 
roast  pork  and  mince-pies,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.     As  Mrs.  Crawley 
with  her  own  hand  put  the  meat  upon  the  table,  and  then,  as  was 
her  custom  in  their  house,  proceeded  to  cut  it  up,  she  looked  at  her 
hu8band*8  face  to  see  whether  he  was  scrutinizing  the  food  with  painful 
ere.     It  was  better  that  she  should  tell  the  truth  at  once  than  that  she 
should  be  made  to  tell  it,  in  answer  to  a  question.     Everj^thing  on  the 
tabic,    except  the  bread  and  potatoes,  had  come   in   a  basket   from 
Framley  Court.     Pork  had  been  sent  instead  of  beef,  because  people  in 
the  country,  when  they  kill  their  pigs,  do  Bometimds  give  each  other 
pork, — but  do  not  exchange  joints  of  beef,  when  thej  slay  their  oxen. 
All  this  was  understood  by  Mrs.  Crawley,  but  she  almost  wished  that 
leef  had  been  sent,  because  beef  would  have  attracted  less  attention. 
He  said,  however,  nothing  to  the  meat ;  but  when  his  wife  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  eat  a  mince-pie  he  resented  it,     **  The  bare  food," 
Baid  he,  "  is  bitter  enough,  coming,  as  it  does  ;  but  that  would  choke 
me."     She  did  not  press  it,  but  eat  one  herself,  as  othenvise  her  girl 
^ould  have  been  forced  also  to  refuse  the  dainty. 

That  evening,  as  soon  as  Jane  was  in  bed,  she  resolved  to  ask  him 
Pome  further  questions.  *'  You  will  have  a  la^^7cr,  Josiah, — will  you 
liot?"  she  said. 

"  WTiy  should  I  have  a  lawyer  ?  " 

*'  Because  he  will  know  what  questions  to  ask,  and  how  questions 
on  the  other  side  ahould  be  answered." 
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<'  I  have  no  questions  to  ask,  and  therd  is  only  one  way  in  which 
questions  should  be  answered.     I  have  no  money  to  pay  a  lawyer." 

'<  But,  Josiah,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  your  honour,  and  our 
very  life  depend  upon  it — " 

"Depend  on  what?" 

"  On  your  acquittal." 

"  I  shall  not  be  acquitted.  It  is  as  well  to  look  it  in  the  £Eice  at 
once.  Lawyer,  or  no  lawyer,  they  will  say  that  I  took  the  money. 
Were  I  upon  the  jury,  trying  the  case  myself,  knowing  all  that  I  know 
now," — and  as  he  said  this  he  struck  forth  with  his  hands  into  the  air, 
— "  I  think  that  I  should  say  so  myself.  A  lawyer  will  do  no  good. 
It  is  here.     It  is  here."     And  again  he  put  his  hands  up  to  his  head. 

So  far  she  had  been  successful.  At  this  moment  it  had  in  truth 
been  her  object  to  induce  him  to  speak  of  his  own  memory,  and  not  of 
the  aid  that  a  lawyer  might  give.  The  proposition  of  the  lawyer  had 
been  brought  in  to  introduce  the  subject. 

"  But,  Josiah,— " 

**Well?" 

It  was  very  hard  for  her  to  speak.  She  could  not  bear  to  torment 
him  by  any  allusion  to  his  own  deficiencies.  She  could  not  endure  to 
make  him  think  that  she  suspected  him  of  any  frailty  either  in  intellect 
or  thought.  Wifelike,  she  desired  to  worship  him,  and  that  he  shoald 
know  that  she  worshipped  him.  But  if  a  word  might  save  him! 
**  Josiah,  where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  yes  ;  that  is  the  question.  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  " — and  he  turned  sharp  upon  her,  looking  at  her  with  all  the 
power  of  his  eyes.  **  It  is  because  I  cannot  tell  you  where  it  came 
from  that  I  ought  to  be, — either  in  Bedlam,  as  a  madman,  or  in  the 
county  gaol  as  a  thief."  The  words  were  so  dreadful  to  her  that  she 
could  not  utter  at  the  moment  another  syllable.  "  How  is  a  man — to 
think  himself — fit — for  a  man's  work,  when  ho  cannot  ans^^'er  his  wife 
such  a  plain  question  as  that  ?  "  Then  he  paused  again.  **  They 
should  take  me  to  Bedlam  at  once, — at  once, — at  once.  That  would 
not  disgrace  the  children  as  the  gaol  will  do." 

Mrs.  Crawley  could  ask  no  further  questions  on  that  evening. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHAT  MS.   WALKER   THOUGHT  ABOUT  IT. 


plicated,  let  him  be  who  he  would. 


T  had  been  enggeated   to  Mr, 
Bobarts,  the  pareon  of  Fmoley, 

that  be  sbould  endeavour  to 
induce  bie  old  acquaintance,  Kr. 
Crawley,  to  employ  a  lawyer  to 
defend  bim  at  his  trial,  and 
Mr.  Eobarts  bad  not  forgotten 
the  commission  which  ho  had 
.  midortaken.  But  there  were 
difRcultieH  in  the  matter  of 
which  be  was  well  aware.  In 
the  first  place  Mr.  Crawley 
was  a  man  whom  it  had  not  at 
any  time  been  easy  to  advise 
on  matters  private  to  himself ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  this  was 
a  matter  on  which  it  was  very 
hard  to  speak  to  tbo  man  im- 
]V[r.  Robarts  bad  come  round  to 


le  generally  accepted  idea  that  Mr,  Crawley  had  obtained  ] 
of  the  cheque  illegally, — acquitting  bis  friend  in  his  own  mind  of  theft, 
Kmply  by  supposing  that  be  was  wool-gathering  when  the  cheque  camo 
in  liis  way.  Bnt  in  speaking  to  Mr,  Crawley,  it  would  bo  necossarj-, — 
80  he  thought, — to  pretend  a  conTiction  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  as 
uiDoccDt  in  fact  as  in  intention. 

He  had  almost  made  up  bis  mind  to  dash  at  the  subject  when  bo 
net  Mr.  Crawley  walking  through  Framley  to  Barchester,  but  ho  had 
ahlained,  chiefly  because  Mr.  Crawley  had  been  too  quick  for  him,  and 
W  got  away.  After  that  he  resolved  that  it  would  be  almost  useless 
lof  him  to  go  to  work  anless  ho  should  be  provided  with  a  lawyer  ready 
and  Killing  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  ns  he  was  not  so  provided  at 
present,  be  made  up  his  mind  that  be  weald  go  into  Silverbridge,  and 
Me  Mr,  Walker,  the  attorney  there.  Mr.  Walker  always  advised 
rvciybody  in  those  parte  about  everythmg,  and  would  be  sore  to  know 
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what  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  in  this  case.  So  Mr.  Bobarts 
got  into  his  gig,  and  drove  himself  into  Silverbridge,  passing  very  close 
to  Mr.  Crawley's  house  on  his  road.  He  drove  at  once  to  Mr.  Walker's 
office,  and  on  arriving  there  found  that  the  attorney  was  not  at  that 
moment  within.  But  Mr.  Winthrop  was  within.  Would  Mr.  Robarts 
see  Mr.  Winthrop  ?  Now,  seeing  Mr.  Winthrop  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  seeing  Mr.  Walker,  although  the  two  gentlemen  were 
partners.  But  still  Mr.  Robarts  said  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Winthrop. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Walker  might  return  while  he  was  there. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Robarts?"  asked 
Mr.  Winthrop.  Mr.  Robarts  said  that  he  had  wished  to  see  Mr.  Walker 
about  that  poor  fellow  Crawley.  "  Ah,  yes  ;  very  sad  case  !  So  much 
sadder  being  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Robarts.  We  are  really  quite  sorry  for 
him  ; — ^we  are  indeed.  We  wouldn't  have  touched  the  case  ourselves  if 
we  could  have  helped  ourselves.  We  wouldn't  indeed.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  take  all  that  business  here.  At  any  rate  he'll  get  nothing 
but  fair  usage  from  us." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.  You  don't  know  whether  ho  has  employed 
any  lawyer  as  yet  to  defend  him  ?  " 

**  I  can't  say.  We  don't  know,  you  know.  I  should  say  he  had, — 
probably  some  Barchester  attorney.  Borleys  and  Bonstock  in  Barchestcr 
are  very  good  people, — very  good  people  indeed; — for  that  sort  of 
business  I  mean,  Mr.  Robarts.  I  don't  suppose  they  have  much  county 
property  in  their  hands." 

Mr.  Robarts  knew  that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  a  fool,  and  that  he  could 
get  no  useful  advice  from  him.  So  he  suggested  that  he  would  take 
his  gig  down  to  the  inn,  and  call  back  again  before  long.  **  You'll  find 
that  Walker  knows  no  more  than  I  do  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Winthrop, 
**  but  of  course  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you  if  he  happens  to  come  in."  So 
Mr.  Robarts  went  to  the  inn,  put  up  his  horse,  and  then,  as  he  sauntered 
back  up  the  street,  met  !Mr.  Walker  coming  out  of  the  private  door  of 
his  house. 

**  I've  been  at  home  all  the  morning,"  ho  said,  "  but  I've  had  a 
stiff  job  of  work  on  hand,  and  told  them  to  say  in  the  office  that  I  was 
not  in.  Seen  Winthrop,  have  you  ?  I  don't  suppose  he  did  know  that 
I  was  here.  The  clerks  often  know  more  than  the  partners.  About 
Mr.  Crawley  is  it  ?  Come  into  my  dining-room,  Mr.  Robarts,  where  we 
shall  be  alone.  Yes ; — it  is  a  bad  case ;  a  very  bad  case.  The  pity  is 
that  anybody  should  ever  have  said  anything  about  it.  Lord  bless  me, 
if  I'd  been  Soames  I'd  have  let  him  have  the  twenty  pounds.  Lord 
Lufton  would  never  have  allowed  Soames  to  lose  it." 
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**  But  Soames  wanted  to  find  out  the  trnth." 
''  Ye0 ; — that  was  jnst  it.  Soames  couldn't  bear  to  think  that  he 
should  be  left  in  the  dark,  and  then,  when  the  poor  man  said  that 
Soames  had  paid  the  cheqne  to  him  in  the  way  of  business, — ^it  was 
not  odd  that  Soames*  back  should  hare  been  up,  was  it  ?  But, 
Mr.  Bobarts,  I  should  have  thought  a  deal  about  it  before  I  should  have 
hiou^it  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Crawley  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  on 
that  charge.*' 

"  But  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Walker,  did  ho  steal  the  money  ?  '* 
"  Well,  Mr.  Robarts,  you  know  how  I'm  placed.'* 
"  Mr.  Crawley  is  my  friend,  and  of  course  I  want  to  assist  him. 
I  was  under  a  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Crawley  once,  and  I  wish  to 
befriend  him,  whether  he  took  the  money  or  not.     But  I  could  act  so 
much  better  if  I  felt  sure  one  way  or  the  other.'* 
**  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  he  did  take  it.'* 
"  What !— stole  it  ?  ** 

"  I  think  he  knew  it  was  not  his  own  when  he  took  it.  You  see  I 
dcm't  think  he  meant  to  use  it  when  he  took  it.  He  perhaps  had 
some  queer  idea  that  Soames  had  been  hard  on  him,  or  his  lordship, 
and  that  the  money  was  fairly  his  due.  Then  he  kept  the  cheque  by 
him  till  he  was  absolutely  badgered  out  of  his  life  by  the  butcher  up 
the  street  there.  That  was  about  the  long  and  the  short  of  it, 
Mr.  Robarts." 

**  I  suppose  so.     And  now  what  had  he  better  do  ?  " 

"  Well ;  if  you  ask  me, He  is  in  very  bad  health,  isn't  he  ?  " 

**  No ;  I  should  say  not.  He  walked  to  Barchester  and  back  the 
other  dav." 

"Did  ho ?     But  he's  very  queer,  isn't  ho  ?  " 
"  Yery  odd-mannered  indeed." 
"  And  does  and  says  all  manner  of  odd  things  ?  " 
"  I  think  you'd  find  the  bishop  would  say  so  after  that  interview." 
*'  Well ;    if  it  would   do  any   good,  you  might  have  the   bishop 
examined." 

"  Examined  for  what,  Mr.  Walker  ?  " 

"  If  you  could  show,  you  know,  that  Crawley  has  got  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet;  that  the  mens  sana  is  not  there,  in  short; — I  think  you 
might  manage  to  have  the  trial  postponed." 

**  But  then  somebody  must  take  charge  of  liis  living." 
"  You  parsons  could  manage  that  among  you  ; — you  and  the  dean 
and  the  archdeacon.     The  archdeacon  has  always   got   half-a-dozen 
curates  about  somewhere.     And  then, — after  the  assizes,  Mr.  Crawley 

q2 
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znight  come  to  his  senses ;  and  I  thinki — ^mind  it's  only  an  idea, — but  I 
think  the  conunittal  might  be  quashed.  It  would  have  been  temporary 
insanity,  and,  though  mind  I  don't  give  my  word  for  it,  I  think  he 
might  go  on  and  keep  his  living.    I  think  so,  Mr.  Bobarts." 

"  That  has  never  occurred  to  me." 

"  No  ; — ^I  daresay  not.  You  see  the  difficulty  is  this.  He*s  so 
stiff-necked, — ^will  do  nothing  himself.  Well,  that  will  do  for  one 
proof  of  temporary  insanity.  The  real  truth  is,  Mr.  Bobarts,  he  is  as 
mad  as  a  hatter." 

"  Upon  my  word  IVe  often  thought  so." 

"And  you  wouldn't  mind  saying  so  in  evidence,— would  you? 
Well,  you  see,  there  is  no  helping  such  a  man  in  any  other  way.  He 
won't  even  employ  a  lawyer  to  defend  him." 

"  That  was  what  I  had  come  to  you  about." 

"  I'm  told  he  won't.  Now  a  man  must  be  mad  who  won't  employ  a 
lawyer  when  he  wants  one.  You  see,  the  point  we  should  gain  would 
be  this, — if  we  tried  to  get  him  through  as  being  a  little  touched  in  the 
upper  story, — ^whatever  we  could  do  for  him,  we  could  do  against  his 
own  will.  The  more  he  opposed  us  the  stronger  our  case  would  be.  He 
would  swear  he  was  not  mad  at  all,  and  we  should  say  that  that  was 
the  greatest  sign  of  his  madness.  But  when  I  say  we,  of  course  I 
mean  you.  I  must  not  appear  in  it." 
I  wish  you  could,  Mr.  Walker." 
Of  course  I  can't ;  but  that  won't  make  any  difference." 

"  I  suppose  he  must  have  a  lawyer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  must  have  a  lawyer ;— or  rather  his  friends  must." 

"  And  who  should  employ  him,  ostensibly  ?  " 

"  Ah ; — there's  the  difficulty.  His  wife  wouldn't  do  it,  I  suppose  ? 
She  couldn't  do  him  a  better  turn." 

"  He  would  never  forgive  her.  And  she  would  never  consent  to 
act  agamst  him." 

"  Could  you  interfere  ?  " 

"  If  necessary,  I  will ; — but  I  hardly  know  him  well  enough." 

"  Has  he  no  father  or  mother,  or  uncles  or  aunts  ?  He  must  have 
somebody  belonging  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Bobarts  that  Dean  Arabin  would  be  the 
proper  person  to  interfere.  Dean  Arabin  and  Mr.  Crawley  had  been 
intimate  friends  in  early  life,  and  Dean  Arabin'  knew  more  of  h\m  than 
did  any  man,  at  least  in  those  parts.  All  this  Mr.  Bobarts  explained  to 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Walker  agreed  with  him  that  the  services  of  Dean 
Arabin  should  if  possible  be  obtained.    Mr.  Bobarts  would  at  once  write 
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to  Dean  Arabin  and  explain  at  length  all  the  circomstances  of  ihe  case. 
**  The  worst  of  it  is,  he  will  hardly  be  home  in  time/*  said  Mr.  Walker. 
**  Perhaps  he  wonld  come  a  little  sooner  if  jou  were  to  press  it  ?  " 

**  But  we  conld  act  in  his  name  in  his  absence,  I  suppose  ?— of 
eonrse  with  his  authority?" 

"  I  wish  he  could  be  here  a  month  before  the  assizes,  Mr.  Bobarts. 
It  would  be  better." 

«And  in  the  meantime  shall  I  say  anything  to  Mr.  Crawley, 
myself,  about  employing  a  lawyer  ?  " 

'<  I  think  I  would.  If  he  turns  upon  you,  as  like  enough  he  may, 
and  abuses  you,  that  will  help  us  in  one  way.  If  he  should  consent, 
and  perhaps  he  may,  that  would  help  us  in  the  other  way.  I'm  told 
he*s  been  over  and  upset  the  whole  coach  at  the  palace." 

''  I  shouldn't  think  the  bishop  got  much  out  of  him,"  said  the  parson. 
"  I  don't  like  Crawley  the  less  for  speaking  his  mind  free  to  the 
bishop,"  said  the  attorney,  laughing.     «  And  he'll  speak  it  free  to  you 
too,  Mr.  Bobarts." 

**  He  won't  break  any  of  my  bones.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Walker,  what 
lawyer  shall  I  name  to  him  ?  " 

<'  You  can't  haye  a  better  man  than  Mr.  Mason,  up  the  street  there." 
"  Winthrop  proposed  Borleys  at  Barchester," 
"  No,  no,  no.  Borleys  and  Bonstock  are  capital  people  to  push  a 
fellow  through  on  a  charge  of  horse-stealing,  or  to  squeeze  a  man  for  a 
little  money ;  but  they  are  not  the  people  for  Mr.  Crawloy  in  such  a 
case  as  this.  Mason  is  a  better  man  ;  and  then  Mason  and  I  know  each 
other."     In  saying  which  Mr.  Walker  winked. 

There  was  then  a  discussion  between  them  whether  Mr.  Robarts 
should  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Mason ;  but  it  was  decided  at  last  that  he  should 
see  Mr.  Crawley  and  also  write  to  the  dean  before  he  did  so.  The  dean 
might  wish  to  employ  his  own  lawyer,  and  if  so  the  double  expense 
should  be  avoided.  "Always  remember,  Mr.  Robarts,  that  when  you 
go  into  an  attorney's  oflfice  door,  you  'v^ill  have  to  pay  for  it,  first  or 
last.  In  here,  you  see,  the  dingy  old  mahogany,  bare  as  it  is,  makes 
vou  safe.  Or  else  it's  the  salt-cellar,  which  will  not  allow  itself  to 
be  polluted  by  six-and-eightpenny  considerations.  But  there  is  the 
other  kind  of  tax  to  be  paid.  You  must  go  up  and  see  Mrs.  Walker,  or 
you  won't  have  her  help  in  this  matter." 

Mr.  Walker  returned  to  his  work,  either  to  some  private  den  within 
his  house,  or  to  his  office,  and  Mr.  Robarts  was  taken  upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room.  There  he  found  Mrs.  Walker  and  her  daughter,  and 
IGss  Anne  Prettyman,  who  had  just  looked  in,  full  of  the  story  of 
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Mr.  Crawley's  walk  to  Barchester.  Mr.  Thnmble  had  seen  one  of 
Dr.  Tempest's  curates,  and  had  told  the  whole  story — he,  Mr.  Thnmble, 
having  heard  Mrs.  Proudie's  version  of  what  had  occurred,  and  having, 
of  course,  drawn  his  own  deductions  from  her  premises.  And  it 
seemed  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  been  watched  as  he  passed  through  tiie 
close  out  of  Barchester.  A  minor  canon  had  seen  him,  and  had 
declared  that  he  was  going  at  the  rate  of  a  hunt,  swinging  his  arms  on 
high  and  speaking  very  loud,  though, — as  the  minor  canon  said  with 
regret, — the  words  were  hardly  audible.  But  there  had  been  no  doubt 
as  to  the  man.  Mr.  Crawley's  old  hat,  and  short  rusty  cloak,  and 
dirty  boots,  had  been  duly  observed  and  chronicled  by  the  minor  canon ; 
and  Mr.  Thumble  had  been  enabled  to  put  together  a  not  altogether 
false  picture  of  what  had  occurred.  As  soon  as  the  greetings  between 
Mr.  Bobarts  and  the  ladies  had  been  made,  Miss  Anne  Frettyman  broke 
out  again,  just  where  she  had  left  off  when  Mr.  Bobarts  came  in. 
<*  They  say  that  Mrs.  Proudie  declared  that  she  will  have  him  sent 
to  Botany  Bay !  " 

**  Luckily  Mrs.  Proudie  won't  have  much  to  do  in  the  matter," 
said  Miss  Walker,  who  ranged  herself,  as  to  church  matters,  in  ranks 
altogether  opposed  to  those  commanded  by  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"  She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Walker ; 
"  and  I  daresay  Mrs.  Proudie  was  not  foolish  enough  to  say  anything 
of  the  kind." 

*^  Mamma,  she  would  be  fool  enough  to  say  anything.  Would  she 
not,  Mr.  Bobarts?" 

**  You  forget,  Miss  Walker,  that  Mrs.  Proudie  is  in  authority  over 
me. 

'*  So  she  is,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said  the  young  lady ;  **  but  I 
know  very  well  what  you  all  think  of  her,  and  say  of  her  too,  at 
Framley.  Your  friend.  Lady  Lufbon,  loves  her  dearly.  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  the  palace,  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Crawley  said  to  her." 

*<  Mr.  Smillie  declares,"  said  Miss  Anne  Prettyman,  ^'  that  the  bishop 
has  been  ill  ever  since.  Mr.  Smillie  went  over  to  his  mother's  at 
Barchester  for  Christmas,  and  took  part  of  the  catibiedral  duty,  and  we 
had  Mr.  Spooner  over  here  in  his  place.  So  Mr.  Smillie  of  course 
heard  all  about  it.  Only  fancy,  poor  Mr.  Crawley  walking  all  the  way 
from  Hogglestock  to  Barchester  and  back  ; — and  I  am  told  he  hardly 
had  a  shoe  to  his  foot  1    Is  it  not  a  shame,  Mr.  Bobarts  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  think  it  was  quite  so  bad  as  you  say,  Miss  Prettynuui ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  I  do  think  it  is  a  shame.    But  what  can  we  do  ?" 
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"  I  sappose  there  are  tithes  at  Hogglestock.  Why  are  they  not 
giyen  up  to  the  church,  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Miss  Prettyman,  that  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  I  am 
afiraid  it  cannot  be  settled  in  time  to  relieve  our  poor  friend  from  his 
distress.'*  Then  Mr.  Bobarts  escaped  from  the  ladies  in  Mr.  Walker's 
house,  who,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  were  touching  upon  dangerous 
ground,  and  went  back  to  the  yard  of  the  George  Inn  for  his  gig, — 
the  George  and  Vulture  it  was  properly  called,  and  was  the  house  in 
which  the  magistrates  had  sat  when  they  committed  Mr.  Crawley  for 
trial. 

**  Footed  it  every  inch  of  the  way,  blowed  if  he  didn't,"  the  ostler 

was  saying  to  a  gentleman's  groom,  whom  Mf .  Bobarts  recognized  to 

be  the  servant  of  his  friend,  Major  Grantly ;  and  Mr.  Bobarts  knew 

that  they  also  were  talking  about  Mr.  Crawley.     Everybody  in  the 

county  was  talking  about  Mr.  Crawley.     At  home,  at  Framley,  there 

was  no  other  subject  of  discourse.     Lady  Lufton,  the  dowager,  was 

fiill   of  it,  being  firmly  convinced   that  Mr.   Crawley  was   innocent, 

because  the  bishop  was  supposed  to  regard  him  as  guilty.     There  had 

been  a  family  conclave  held  at  Framley  Court  over  that  basket  of 

pro\isions  which  had    been    sent   for  the   Christmas   cheer  of   the 

Hogglestock  parsonage,  each  of  the  three  ladies,  the  two  Lady  Luftons 

and  Mrs.  Bobarts,  having  special  views  of  their  own.     How  the  pork 

had  been  substituted  for  the  beef  by  old  Lady  Lufton,  young  Lady 

Lufton  thinking  that  after  all  the  beef  would  bo   less  dangerous,  and 

how  a  small  turkey  had  been  rashly  suggested  by  Mrs.  Bobarts,  and 

how  certain  small  articles  had  been  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the 

basket  which  Jklrs.  Crawley  had  never  shown  to  her  husband,  need  not 

here  be  told  at  length.     But  Mr.  Bobarts,  as  he  heard  the  two  gi'ooms 

talking  about  Mr.  Crawley,  began  to  feel  that  Mi-.  Crawley  had  achieved 

at  least  celebrity. 

The  groom  touched  his  hat  as  Mr.  Bobarts  walked  up.  **  Has  the 
major  returned  home  yet?"  Mr.  Bobarts  asked.  The  groom  said  that 
his  master  was  stiU  at  Plumstead,  and  that  he  was  to  go  over  to 
Plumstead  to  fetch  the  major  and  Miss  Edith  in  a  day  or  two.  Then 
Mr.  Bobarts  got  into  his  gig,  and  as  he  drove  out  of  the  yard  he  heard 
the  words  of  the  men  as  they  returned  to  the  same  subject.  *'  Footed 
it  all  the  way,"  said  one.  **  And  yet  he's  a  gcn'loman,  too,"  said  the 
other.  Mr.  Bobarts  thought  of  this  as  he  drove  on,  intending  to  call 
at  Hogglestock  on  that  very  day  on  his  way  home.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  recognized  to  be  a  gentleman  by  all  who 
knew  him,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  by  those  who  thought  well  of  him 
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and  by  those  who  thought  ill.  These  grooms,  who  had  been  telling 
each  other  that  this  parson,  who  was  to  be  tried  as  a  thief,  had  been 
constrained  to  walk  from  Hogglestock  to  Barchester  and  back,  because 
he  could  not  afford  to  travel  in  any  other  way,  and  that  his  boots  were 
cracked  and  his  clothes  ragged,  had  still  known  him  to  be  a  gentleman ! 
Nobody  doubted  it;  not  even  they  who  thought  he  had  stolen  the 
money.  Mr.  Bobarts  himself  was  certain  of  it,  and  told  himself  that 
he  knew  it  by  evidences  which  his  own  education  made  clear  to  him. 
But  how  was  it  that  the  grooms  knew  it  ?  For  my  part  I  think  that 
there  are  no  better  judges  of  the  article  than  the  grooms. 

Thinking  still  of  all  which  he  had  heard,  Mr.  Bobarts  found  himself 
at  Mr.  Crawley^s  gate  at  Hogglestock. 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 
Mil.  nOBAHTS  ON  HIS  EMBASSY. 

Mb.  Bobabts  was  not  altogether  easy  in  his  mind  as  he  approached 
Mr.  Crawley's  house.  He  was  aware  that  the  task  before  him  was  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  he  had  not  confidence  in  himself, — ^that  he  was 
exactly  the  man  fitted  for  the  performance  of  such  a  task.  He  was  a 
little  afraid  of  Mr.  Crawley,  acknowledging  tacitly  to  himself  that  the 
man  had  a  power  of  ascendancy  with  which  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  cope  successfully.  In  old  days  he  had  once  been  rebuked  by 
Mr.  Crawley,  and  had  been  cowed  by  the  rebuke ;  and  though  there 
was  no  touch  of  rancour  in  his  heart  on  this  account,  no  slightest 
remaining  venom, — but  rather  increased  respect  and  friendship, — still 
he  was  unable  to  overcome  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
perpetual  curate  of  Hogglestock  had  undoubtedly  had  the  mastery  of  him. 
So,  when  two  dogs  have  fought  and  one  has  conquered,  the  conquered 
dog  will  always  show  an  unconscious  submission  to  the  conqueror. 

He  hailed  a  boy  on  the  road  as  he  drew  near  to  the  house,  knowing 
that  he  would  find  no  one  at  the  parsonage  to  hold  his  horse  for  him, 
and  was  thus  able  without  delay  to  walk  through  the  garden  and  knock 
at  the  door.  "  Papa  was  not  at  home,  "  Jane  said.  **  Papa  was  at  the 
school.  But  papa  could  certainly  be  summoned.  She  herself  would 
run  across  to 'the  school  if  Mr.  Bobarts  would  come  in."  So 
Mr.  Bobarts  entered,  and  found  Mrs.  Crawley  in  the  sitting-room. 
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Mr.  Grawley  would  be  in  directly,  she  said.  And  then,  harrying  on 
to  the  subject  with  confused  haste,  in  order  that  a  word  or  two  might 
be  spoken  before  her  husband  came  back,  she  expressed  her  thanks  and 
his  for  the  good  things  which  had  been  sent  to  them  at  Christmas-tide. 

'<  It's  old  Lady  Lufton's  doings,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts,  trying  to  laugh 
the  matter  over. 

«I  knew  that  it  came  from  Framley,  Mr.  Bobarts,  and  I  know 
how  good  you  all  are  there.  I  have  not  written  to  thank  Lady  Luflon. 
I  thought  it  better  not  to  write.  Your  sister  will  understand  why,  if 
no  one  else  does.  But  you  will  tell  them  from  me,  I  am  sure,  that  it 
was,  as  they  intended,  a  comfort  to  us.  Your  sister  knows  too  much 
of  us  for  me  to  suppose  that  our  great  poverty  can  be  secret  from 
her.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  now  much  care  who 
knows  it.'* 

"  There  is  no  disgrace  in  not  being  rich,**  said  Mr.  Bobarts. 

''  No ;  and  the  feeling  of  disgrace  which  does  attach  itself  to  being 
BO  poor  as  we  are  is  deadened  by  the  actual  suffering  which  such 
poyeriy  brings  with  it.  At  least  it  has  become  so  with  me.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  what  you  all  have  done  for 
us  at  Framley.     But  you  must  not  say  anything  to  him  about  that." 

"  Of  course  I  wiU  not,  Mrs.  Crawley." 

"  His  spirit  is  higher  than  mine,  I  think,  and  he  suffers  more  from 
the  natural  disinclination  which  we  all  have  to  receiving  alms.  Are  you 
going  to  speak  to  him  about  this  affair  of  the — cheque,  Mr.  Bobarts  ?  " 

'^  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  put  his  case  into  some  lawyer's  hands." 

"Oh  I  I  wish  he  would  I  " 

**AndwiUhenot?" 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  your  coming  to  ask  him,  but " 

"  Has  he  so  strong  an  objection  ?  " 

"  He  will  tell  you  that  ho  has  no  money  to  pay  a  laviyeT,'* 

"But,  surely,  if  he  were  convinced  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  vindication  of  his  innocence,  he  would  submit  to  charge  himself 
with  an  expense  so  necessary,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  family  ?" 

"  He  will  say  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  You  know,  Mr.  Bobarts, 
that  in  some  respects  he  is  not  like  other  men.  You  will  not  let  what 
I  say  of  him  set  you  against  him  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no.** 

**  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  make  the  attempt.  Ho  will  be  here 
directly,  and  when  he  comes  I  will  leave  you  together."  . 

While  she  was  yet  speaking  his  step  was  heard  aloug  the  gravel- 
path,  and  he  hurried  into  the  room  with  quick  steps.    "  I  eYa\o  ^oxxi 
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pardon,  Mr,  Bobarts,"  ho  said,  '^that  I  should  keep  yon  waiting." 
Now  Mr.  Bobarts  had  not  been  there  ten  minutes,  and  any  such  asking 
of  pard(m  was  hardly  necessary.  And,  even  in  his  own  house, 
Mr.  Crawley  i^ected  a  mock  humility,  as  thou^,  either  through  his  own 
debasement,  or  because  of  the  superior  station  of  the  other  clergyman, 
he  were  not  entitled  to  put  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  visitor. 
He  would  not  have  shaken  hands  with  Mr.  Bobarts, — intending  to 
indicate  that  he  did  not  presume  to  do  so  while  the  present  accusa- 
tion was  hanging  over  him, — had  not  the  action  been  forced  upon 
him.  And  then  there  was  something  of  a  protest  in  his  manner, 
as  though  remonstrating  against  a  thing  that  was  unbecoming  to 
him.  Mr.  Bobarts,  without  analysing  it,  understood  it  all,  and 
knew  that  behind  the  humility  there  was  a  crushing  pride, — a  pride 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  rise  up  and  crush  him  before  he  could 
get  himself  out  of  the  room  again.  It  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  a 
question  whether  the  man  was  not  served  rightly  by  the  extremities  to 
which  he  was  reduced.  There  was  something  radically  wrong  within 
him,  which  had  put  him  into  antagonism  with  all  the  world,  and  which 
produced  these  never-dying  grievances.  There  were  many  clergjonen 
in  the  country  with  incomes  as  small  as  that  which  had  fidlen  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Crawley,  but  they  managed  to  get  on  without  displaying 
their  sores  as  Mr.  Crawley  displayed  his.  They  did  not  wear  their 
old  rusty  cloaks  with  all  that  ostentatious  bitterness  of  poverty  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  that  garment  when  displayed  on  Mr.  Crawley's 
shoulders.  Such,  for  a  moment,  were  Mr.  Bobarts'  thoughts,  and  he 
almost  repented  himself  of  his  present  mission.  But  then  he  thought 
of  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  remembering  that  her  suflferings  were  at  any  rate 
undeserved,  determined  that  he  would  persevere. 

Mrs.  Crawley  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  her  husband  appeared, 
and  LIr.  Bobarts  found  himself  standing  in  front  of  his  friend,  who 
remained  fixed  on  the  spot,  with  his  hands  folded  over  each  other  and 
his  neck  slightly  bent  forward,  in  token  also  of  humility.  **  I  regret," 
he  said,  ''that  your  horse  should  be  left  there,  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but " 

'<  The  horse  won't  mind  it  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts.  "A  parson's 
horse  is  like  a  butcher's,  and  knows  that  he  mustn't  be  particular  about 
waiting  in  the  cold." 

'*  I  never  have  had  one  myself,"  said  Mr.  Crawley.  Now 
Mr.  Bobarts  had  had  more  horses  than  one  before  now,  and  had  been 
thought  by  some  to  have  incurred  greater  expense  than  was  befitting  in 
lus  stable  comforts.    The  subject,  therefore,  was  a  sore  (me,  and  he  wm 
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wonied  a  fittla.     **  I  just  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  yon,  Crawley," 
he  said,  **  and  if  I  am  not  occupying  too  much  of  your  time " 

"  My  time  is  altogether  at  your  disposal.     Will  you  be  seated  ?'* 

Then  Mr.  Bobarts  sat  down,  and,  swinging  his  hat  between  his  legs, 
bethought  himself  how  he  should  begin  his  work,  <*We  had  the 
archdeacon  over  at  Framley  the  other  day,"  he  said.  **  Of  course  you 
know  the  archdeacon  ?  " 

''  I  never  had  the  advantage  of  any  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Grantly. 
Of  course  I  know  him  well  by  name,  and  also  personally, — that  is,  by 
fight." 

•*  And  by  character  ?  " 

'<  Nay ;  I  can  hardly  say  so  much  as  that.  But  I  am  aware  that 
his  name  stands  high  with  many  of  his  order." 

**  Exactly ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  You  know  that  his  judgment  is 
thought  more  of  in  clerical  matters  than  that  of  any  other  clergyman 
in  the  county." 

**  By  a  certain  party,  Mr.  Robarts." 

''  Well,  yes.  They  don't  think  much  of  him,  I  suppose,  at  the 
palace.     But  that  won't  lower  him  in  your  estimation." 

''  I  by  no  means  wish  to  derogate  from  Dr.  Grantly 's  high  position 
in  his  own  archdeaconiy, — ^to  which,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  not 
attached, — nor  to  criticize  his  conduct  in  any  respect.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  accept  it  as  a  point  in  a 
clergyman's  favour,  that  he  should  be  opposed  to  his  bishop." 

Now  this  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Bobaris.  After  all  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Crawley  to  the  palace, — of  the  venom 
displayed  by  Mrs.  Proudie  on  that  occasion,  and  of  the  absolute  want 
of  subordination  to  episcopal  authority  which  Mr.  Crawley  himself  was 
supposed  to  have  shown, — Mr.  Robarts  did  feci  it  hard  that  his  friend 
the  archdeacon  should  be  snubbed  in  this  way  because  he  was  deficient 
in  reverence  for  his  bishop  I  "I  thought,  Crawley,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  yourself  were  inclined  to  dispute  orders  coming  to  you  from  the 
palace.     The  world  at  least  says  as  much  concerning  you." 

**  What  the  world  says  of  me  I  have  learned  to  disregard  very  much, 
Mr.  Robarts.  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  disobey  the  authority  of 
the  Church  when  properly  and  legally  exerciBcd." 

**  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  never  will ;  nor  I  either.  And  the 
archdeacon,  who  knows,  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  what  a  bishop  ought  to 
do  and  what  he  ought  not,  and  what  he  may  do  and  what  he  may  not, 
will,  I  should  say,  be  the  last  man  in  England  to  sin  in  that  way." 

"  Very  probabJy.    I  am  far  from  contradicting  you  there.    Pray 
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nnderBtand,  Mr.  Bobarts,  that  I  bring  no  accusation  against  the  arch- 
deacon.    Why  should  I  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  discuss  him  at  all.*' 

'*  Nor  did  I,  Mr.  Robarts." 

'*  I  only  mentioned  his  name,  because,  as  I  said,  he  was  over  with 
us  the  other  day  at  Framley,  and  we  were  all  talking  about  your 
afiair." 

"  My  affair !  "  said  Mr.  Crawley.  And  then  came  a  frown  upon  his 
brow,  and  a  gleam  of  fire  into  his  eyes,  which  effectually  banished  that 
look  of  extreme  humility  which  he  had  assumed.  ^*  And  may  I  ask 
why  the  archdeacon  was  discussing — ^my  affair  ?  " 

"  Simply  from  the  kindness  which  he  bears  to  you." 

''  I  am  grateful  for  the  archdeacon's  kindness,  as  a  man  is  bound 
to  be  for  any  kindness,  whether  displayed  wisely  or  unwisely.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  affair,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Bobarts,  is  of  that  nature 
that  they  who  wish  well  to  me  will  better  further  their  wishes  by  silence 
than  by  any  discussion.** 

"Then  I  cannot  agree  with  you.**  Mr.  Crawley  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  opened  his  hands  a  little  and  then  closed  them,  and  bowed 
his  head.  He  could  not  have  declared  more  clearly  by  any  words  that 
he  differed  altogether  from  Mr.  Bobarts,  and  that  as  the  subject  was 
one  so  peculiarly  his  own  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  his  opinion 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  that  of  any  other  person.  **  If 
you  come  to  that,  you  know,  how  is  anybody's  tongue  to  be  stopped  ?  *' 

'*  That  vain  tongues  cannot  be  stopped,  I  am  well  aware.  I  do  not 
expect  that  people's  tongues  should  be  stopped.  I  am  not  saying  what 
men  wili  do,  but  what  good  wishes  should  dictate.*' 

"  Well,  perhaps  you'll  hear  me  out  for  a  minute.*'  Mr.  Crawley 
again  bowed  his  head.  "  Whether  we  were  wise  or  unwise,  we  were 
discussing  this  affair." 

"  Whether  I  stole  Mr.  Soames's  money  ?  " 

"  No ;  nobody  supposed  for  a  moment  you  had  stolen  it." 

**  I  cannot  understand  how  they  should  suppose  anything  else, 
knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  magistrates  have  committed  me  for  the 
theft.  This  took  place  at  Framley,  you  say,  and  probably  in  Lord 
Lufbon's  presence." 

"  Exactly." 

"And  Lord  Lufton  was  chairman  at  the  sitting  of  the  magistrates 
at  which  I  was  committed.  How  can  it  be  that  he  should  think 
otherwise  ?  " 

<*  I  am  sure  he  has  not  an  idea  that  you  were  guilty.    Nor  yet  has 
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Dr.  Thome,  who  was  also  one  of  the  magistrates.    I  don't  suppose  one 
of  them  then  thought  so.'' 

'<  Then  their  action,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  very  strange." 

'<It  was  all  because  you  had  nobody  to  manage  it  for  you.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  if  you  had  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  lawyer,  you  would  never  have  heard  a  word  more  about  it.  That 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  everybody  I  speak  to  on  the  subject.'* 

"  Then  in  this  country  a  man  is  to  be  punished  or  not,  according  to 
his  ability  to  fee  a  lawyer !  " 

'<  I  am  not  talking  about  punishment." 

"  And  presuming  an  innocent  man  to  have  the  ability  and  not  the 
will  to  do  so,  he  is  to  be  punished,  to  be  ruined  root  and  branch,  self  • 
and  fiunily,  character  and  pocket,  simply  because,  knowing  his  own 
innocence,  he  does  not  choose  to  depend  on  the  mercenary  skill  of  a 
man  whose  trade  he  abhors  for  the  establishment  of  that  which  should 
be  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day !  You  say  I  am  innocent,  and  yot  you 
tell  me  I  ^m  to  be  condemned  as  a  guilty  man,  have  my  gown  taken 
from  me,  be  torn  from  my  wife  and  children,  be  disgraced  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  and  be  made  a  byword  and  a  thing  horrible  to  be 
mentioned,  because  I  will  not  fee  an  attorney  to  fee  another  man  to 
come  and  lie  on  my  behalf,  to  browbeat  witnesses,  to  make  false 
appeals,  and  perhaps  shed  false  tears  in  defending  me.  You  have 
come  to  me  asking  me  to  do  this,  if  I  understand  you,  telling  me  that 
the  archdeacon  would  so  advise  me." 

**  That  is  my  object."  Mr.  Crawley,  as  ho  had  spoken,  had  in  his 
vehemence  risen  from  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Robarts  was  also  standing. 

"  Then  tell  the  archdeacon,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **  that  I  will  have 
none  of  his  advice.  I  will  have  no  one  there  paid  by  mo  t<^  obstruct 
the  course  of  justice  or  to  hoodwink  a  jury.  I  have  been  in  courts  of 
law,  and  know  what  is  the  work  for  which  these  gentlemen  arc  hired. 
I  will  have  none  of  it,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  tell  the  archdeacon  bo, 
with  my  respectful  acknowledgments  of  his  consideration  and  con- 
descension. I  say  nothing  as  to  my  own  innocence,  or  my  own  guilt. 
But  I  do  say  that  if  I  am  dragged  before  that  tribunal,  an  innocent 
man,  and  am  falsely  declared  to  be  guilty,  because  I  lack  money  to 
bribe  a  lawyer  to  speak  for  me,  then  the  laws  of  this  coimtry  deserve 
but  little  of  that  reverence  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  them. 
And  if  I  be  guUty " 

**  Nobody  supposes  you  to  be  guilty." 

"And  if  I  be  guilty,"  continued  Mr.  Crawley,  altogether  ignoring 
the  interruption,  except  by  the  repetition  of  his  words,  and  a  slight 
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raising  oi  bia  voice,  ''  I  will  not  add  to  my  guilt  bj  hiring  any  one  to 
prove  a  fjEdsebood  or  to  disprove  a  truth." 

'<  I'm  sorry  that  yon  should  say  so,  Mr.  Crawley.*' 

**  I  speak  according  to  what  light  I  have,  Mr.  Robarts ;  and  if  I  have 
been  over-warm  with  yon, — and  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  been  in 
fault  in  that  direction, — ^I  must  pray  yon  to  remember  that  I  am  some- 
what hardly  tried.  My  sorrows  and  troubles  are  so  great  that  they  rise 
against  me  and  disturb  me,  and  drive  me  on,— whither  I  would  not  be 
driven." 

<<  But,  my  friend,  is  not  that  just  the  reason  why  you  should  trust 
in  this  matter  to  some  one  who  can  be  more  cahn  than  yourself  ?  '* 

<<  I  cannot  trust  to  any  one, — ^in  a  matter  of  conscience.  To  do  as 
you  would  have  ma  is  to  me  wrong.  Shall  I  do  wrong  because  I  am 
unhappy  ?  " 

**  You  should  cease  to  think  it  wrong  when  so  advised  by  persons 
you  can  trust.'* 

<<  I  can  trust  no  one  with  my  own  conscience ; — ^not  even  the  arch- 
deacon, great  as  he  is.'* 

*^  The  archdeacon  has  meant  only  well  to  you." 

<'  I  will  presume  so.  I  will  believe  so.  I  do  think  so.  Tell  the 
archdeacon  from  me  that  I  humbly  thank  him ; — ^that,  in  a  matter  of 
church  question,  I  might  probably  submit  my  judgment  to  his ;  even 
though  he  might  have  no  authority  over  me,  knowing  as  I  do  that  in 
such  matters  his  experience  has  been  great.  Tell  him  also,  that  though 
I  would  fain  that  this  unlbrtunate  affair  might  burden  the  tongue  of 
none  among  my  neighbours, — at  least  till  I  shall  have  stood  before  the 
judge  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  juiy,  and,  if  needful,  his  lordship's 
sentence-^-still  I  am  convinced  that  in  what  he  has  spoken,  as  also  in 
what  he  has  done,  he  has  not  yielded  to  the  idleness  of  gossip,  but  has 
exercised  his  judgment  with  intended  kindness." 

<<  He  has  certainly  intended  to  do  you  a  service  ;  and  as  for  its  not 
being  talked  about,  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

<'  And  for  yourself,  Mr.  Robarts,  whom  I  have  ever  regarded  as  a 
friend  since  circumstances  brought  me  into  your  ne^hbourhood, — ^for 
you,  whose  sister  I  love  tenderly  in  memory  of  past  kindness,  though 
now  she  is  removed  so  far  above  my  sphere,  as  to  mak^  it  unfit  thai  I 
should  call  her  my  friend *' 

'^  She  does  not  think  so  at  all." 

'*  For  yourself,  as  I  was  saying,  pray  believe  me  that  thoo^  from 
the  roughness  of  my  manner,  being  now  unused  to  social  intercourse, 
I  seem  to  be  ungracious  and  forbidding,  |  am  grateful  and  miiidfiil,  and 
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that  in  the  tablets  of  my  heart  I  have  written  you  down  as  one  in 
whom  I  could  trust,— rwere  it  given  to  me  to  trust  in  men  and  women." 
Then  he  turned  round  with  his  face  to  the  wall  and  his  back  to  his 
visitor,  and  so  remained  till  Mr.  Bobarts  had  left  him.  '^  At  any  rate 
I  wish  jou  well  through  your  trouble/'  said  Bobarts  ;  and  as  he  spoke 
he  found  that  his  own  words  were  nearly  choked  by  a  sob  that  was 
rising  in  his  throat. 

He  went  away  without  another  word,  and  got  out  to  his  gig  without 

seeing  Mrs.  Crawley,    During  one  period  of  the  interview  he  had  been 

very  angry  with  the  man, — so  angry  as  to  make  him  almost  declare  to 

himself  that  he  would  take  no  more  trouble  on  his  behalf.     Then  he 

had  been  brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Walker  was  right,  and  that 

Crawley  was  certainly  mad.     He  was  so  mad,  so  far  removed  from 

the  dominion  of  sound  sense,  that  no  jury  could  say  that  he  was  guilty 

and  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  guilt.   And,  as  he  so  resolved, 

he  could  not  but  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  the  charge  of  the 

pariah  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  ?    But  at  last,  just 

before  he  went,  these  feelings  and  these  convictions  gave  way  to  pity, 

and  he  remembered  simply  the  troubles  which  seemed  to  have  been 

heaped  on  the  head  of  this  poor  victim  to  misfortune.     As  he  drove 

home  he  resolved  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  write 

to  the  dean.     It  was  known  to  all  who  knew  them  both,  that  the  dean 

and  Mr.  Crawley  had  lived  together  on  the  closest  intimacy  at  college, 

and  that  that  friendship  had  been  maintained  through  hfe  ; — though, 

from  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Crawley's  character,  the  two  had  not  been 

much  together  of  late  years.     Seeing  how  things  were  going  now,  and 

hearing  how  pitiful  was  the  plight  in  which  Mr.  Crawley  was  placed, 

the  dean  would,  no  doubt,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  hasten  his  return  to 

England.     He  was  believed  to  bo  at  this  moment  in  Jerusalem,  and  it 

would  be  long  before  a  letter  could  reach  him  ;  but  there  still  wanted 

three  months  to  the  assizes,  and  his  return  might  be  probably  effected 

before  the  end  of  February.  * 

"  I  never  was  so  distressed  in  my  life,"  Mark  Bobarts  said  to 
his  wife. 

**  And  you  think  you  have  done  no  good  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  that  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  poor  man  is  not 
responsible  for  what  he  does,  and  that  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  his 
own,  some  person  should  be  enabled  to  interfere  for  his  protection." 
Then  he  told  Mrs.  Bobarts  what  Mr.  Walker  had  said  ;  also  the  message 
which  Mr.  Crawley  had  sent  to  the  archdeacon.  But  they  both  agreed 
that  that  message  need  not  be  sent  on  any  further. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

MAJOR  GRANTLY  AT  HOME. 

Mbs.  Thorne  had  spoken  very  plainly  in  the  advice  which  she  had 
given  to  Major  Grantly.  **  If  I  were  you,  I'd  be  at  Allington  before 
twelve  o'clock  to-morrow."  That  had  been  Mrs.  Thome's  advice ;  and 
though  Major  Grantly  had  no  idea  of  making  the  journey  so  rapidly  as 
the  lady  had  proposed,  still  he  thought  that  he  would  make  it  before 
long,  and  follow  the  advice  in  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter.  Mrs.  Thome 
had  asked  him  if  it  was  fair  that  the  girl  should  be  punished  because  of 
the  father's  fault ;  and  the  idea  had  been  sweet  to  him  that  the  infliction 
or  non-infliction  of  such  punishment  should  be  in  his  hands.  "  You  go 
and  ask  her,"  Mrs.  Thome  had  said.  Well; — ^he  would  go  and  ask 
her.  If  it  should  turn  out  at  last  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
a  thief,  and  that  he  was  disinherited  for  doing  so, — an  arrangement  of 
circumstances  which  he  had  to  teach  himself  to  regard  as  very  probable, 
— ^he  would  not  love  Grace  the  loss  on  that  account,  or  allow  himself 
for  one  moment  to  repent  what  he  had  done.  As  he  thought  of  all  this 
he  became  somewhat  in  love  with  a  small  income,  and  imagined  to 
himself' what  honours  would  be  done  to  him  by  the  Mrs.  Thomes  of  the 
county,  when  they  should  come  to  know  in  what  way  he  had  sacriflced 
himself  to  his  love.  Yes ; — they  would  go  and  live  at  Pau.  He  thought 
Pau  would  do.  He  would  have  enough  of  income  for  that ; — and  Edith 
would  get  lessons  cheaply,  and  would  leam  to  talk  French  fluently. 
He  certainly  would  do  it.  He  would  go  down  to  Allington,  and  ask 
Grace  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  bid  her  understand  that  if  she  loved  bim  she 
could  not  be  justified  in  refusing  him  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
father's  position. 

But  he  must  go  to  Plumstead  before  he  could  go  to  Allington.  He 
was  engaged  to  spend  his  Christmas  there,  and  must  go  now  at  once. 
There  was  not  time  for  the  journey  to  Allington  before  he  was  due  at 
Plumstead.  And,  moreover,  though  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
resolve  that  he  would  tell  his  father  what  he  was  going  to  do ; — **  It 
would  seem  as  though  I  were  asking  his  leave !  "  he  said  to  himself; — 
he  thought  that  he  would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  mother.  It 
made  him  sad  to  think  that  he  should  cut  the  rope  which  fsistened  his 
own  boat  among  the  other  boats  in  the  home  harbour  at  Plumstead, 
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and  that  he  should  go  out  all  alone  into  strange  waters, — ^turned  adrift 
altogether,  as  it  were,  from  the  Grantly  fleet.     If  he  could  only  get  the 
promise  of  his  mother's  sympathy  for  Grace  it  would  be  something. 
He  understood, — ^no  one  better  than  he, — ^the  tendency  of  all  his  flEtmily 
,to  an  uprising  in  the  world,  which  tendency  was  almost  as  strong  in 
biB  mother  as  in  his  father.    And  he  had  been  by  no  means  without  a 
nmilar  ambition  himself,  though  with  him  the  ambition  had  been  only 
fitfol,  not  enduring.     He  had  a  brother,  a  clergyman,  a  busy,  stirring, 
eloquent  London  preacher,  who  got  churches  built,  and  was  heard  of 
far  and  wide  as  a  rising  man,  who  had  married  a  certain  Lady  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  an  earl,  and  who  was  already  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
for  high  places.    How  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  a  marquis,  and  a  leader 
in  the  fEishionable  world,  the  reader  already  knows.      The  archdeacon 
himself  was  a  rich  man,  so  powerful  that  he  could  afford  to  look  down  upon 
a  bishop ;  and  Mrs.  Grantly,  though  there  was  left  about  her  something 
of  an  old  softness  of  nature,  a  touch  of  the  former  life  which  had  been 
hers  before  the  stream  of  her  days  had  run  gold,  yet  she,  too,  had  taken 
kindly  to  wealth  and  high  standing,  and  was  by  no  means  one  of  those 
idio  eonstrue  literally  that  passage  of  scripture  which  tells  us  of  the 
camel  and  the  needle's  eye.     Our  Henry  Grantly,  our  major,  knew 
himself  to  be  his  mother's  faTOurite  child, — ^knew  himself  to  have 
become  so  since  something  of  coolness  had  grown  up  between  her  and 
her  august  daughter.     The  augustness  of  the  daughter  had  done  much 
to  reproduce  the  old  freshness  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  mother's 
heart,  and  had  specially  endeared  to  her  the  son  who,  of  all  her 
children,  was  the  least  subject  to  the  family  fEuling.      The  clergyman, 
Charles  Grantly, — he  who  had  married  the    Lady  Anne, — was   his 
Other's  darling  in  these  days.      The  old  archdeacon  would  go  up  to 
London  and  be  quite  happy  in  his  son's  house.     He  met  there  the  men 
whom  he  loved  to  meet,  and  heard  the  talk  which  he  loved  to  hear.     It 
was  very  fine,  having  the  Marquis  of  Hartletop  for  his  son-in-law,  but 
he  had  never  cared  to  be  much  at  Lady  Hartletop's  house.    '  Indeed, 
the  archdeacon  cared  to  be  in  no  house  in  which  those  around  him 
were  supposed  to  be  bigger  than  himself.     Such  was  the  little  family 
fleet  from  out  of  which  Henry  Grantly  was  now  proposing  to  sail  alone 
with  his  little  boat, — taking  Grace  Crawley  with  him  at  the  helm. 
*'  My  fitther  is  a  just  man  at  the  bottom,"  he  said  to  himself,   **  and 
though  he  may  not  forgive  me,  he  will  not  punish  Edith." 

But  there  was  still  left  one  of  the  family, — not  a  Grantly,  indeed, 
but  one  so  nearly  allied  to  them  as  to  have  his  boat  moored  in  the  same 
harbour, — who,  as  the  major  well  knew,  would  thoroughly  sympathize 

Tin.  * 
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Mrbh.  him.  This  was  old  Mr.  Harding,  his  mother's  bihery — ^ihe  fEithcr 
of  his  mother  and  of  his  aunt  Mrs.  Arabin, — ^whose  home  was  now  at 
the  deanery.  H^  was  also  to  be  at  Plmnstead  during  this  Christmas, 
and  he  at  any  rate  would  give  a  ready  assent  to  such  a  marriage  as  that 
which  the  major  was  proposing  for  himsftlf.  But  then  poor  old  Mr. 
Harding  had  been  thoroughly  deficient  in  that  ambition  which  Jbad  served 
to  aggrandize  the  family  into  which  his  daughter  had  married.  He  was 
a  poor  old  man  who,  in  spite  of  good  friends, — ^fbr  the  late  bishop  of  the 
diocese  had  been  his  dearest  friend, — ^had  never  risen  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  had  MLen  even  from  the  moderate  altitude  which  he  had 
attained.  But  he  was  a  man  whom  all  loved  who  knew  him;  and  it  was 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  son-in-law,  the  archdeacon,  that,  with  all  his 
tendencies  to  lovo  rising  suns,  he  had  ever  been  true  to  Mr.  Harding. 

Major  Grantly  took  his  daughter  with  him,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Plumstead  she  of  course  was  the  first  object  of  attention.  Mrs.  Grantly 
declared  that  she  had  grown  immensely.  The  archdeacon  compli- 
mented her  red  cheeks,  and  said  that  Cosby  Lodge  was  as  healthy  a 
place  as  any  in  the  county,  while  Mr.  Harding,  Edith's  greai-grand- 
&ther,  drew  slowly  from  his  pocket  sundry  treasures  with  which  he  had 
come  prepared  for  the  delight  of  the  little  girl.  Charles  Grantly  and 
Lady  Anne  had  no  children,  and  the  heir  of  all  the  Hartletops  was  too 
august  to  have  been  trusted  to  the  embraces  of  her  mother's  gnmd- 
fathcr.  Edith,  therefore,  was  all  that  he  had  in  that  generatioiiy  and 
of  Edith  he  was  prepared  to  be  as  indulgent  as  he  had  been*  in  their 
time,  of  his  graudchildren  the  Grantlys,  and  still  was  of  his  grand- 
children the  Arabins,  and  had  been  before  that  of  his  own  dau^tecs. 
'<  She's  more  like  Eleanor  than  any  one  else,"  said  the  old  man  in  a 
plaintive  tone.  Now  Eleanor  was  Mrs.  Arabin,  the  dean'fl  wife,  and 
was  at  this  time, — if  I  were  to  say  over  {odj  I  do  not  think  I  dumld 
bo  uncharitable.  No  one  else  saw  the  special  likeness,  but  no  one  dse 
remembered,  as  Mr.  Hording  did,  what  Eleanor  had  been  wben  flho 
was  three  years  old. 

"  Aunt  Nelly  is  in  France,"  said  the  child. 

'<  Yes,  my  darling,  aunt  Nelly  is  in  France,  and  I  wish  aha  were  at 
home.    Aunt  Nelly  has  been  away  a  long  time." 

*^1  suppose  she'll  stay  till  the  dean  picks  her  up  on  his  way  home  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

**  So  Bbo  says  in  her  letters.  I  heard  from'  her  yesterday,  and  1 
brought  the  letter,  as  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  it"  Mrs.  Qiantly 
took  the  loiter  and  read  it,  while  her  father  still  played  with  the  child. 
The  archdeacon  and  the  major    were  standing  together  on  the  rug 
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discnssing  the  shooting  at  Ghaldicotes,  as  to  which  the  archdeacon  had 
a  strong  opinion.  "  I'm  quite  sure  that  a  man  with  a  place  like  that 
does  more  good  by  preserving  than  by  leaving  it  alone.  The  better 
head  of  game  he  has  the  richer  the  county  will  be  generally.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  pheasants  as  it  is  with  sheep  and  bullocks.  A  pheasant 
doe^m't  cost  more  than  he's  worth  any  more  than  a  barn-door  fowl. 
Besides,  a  man  who  preserves  is  always  respected  by  the  poachers,  and 
the  man  who  doesn't  is  not." 

"There's  something  in  that,  sir,  certainly,"  said  the  major. 
"  More  than  you  think  for,  perhaps.    Look  at  poor  Sowerby,  who 
went  on  there  for  years  without  a  shilling.      How  he  was  respected, 
because  he  lived  as  the  people  around  him  expected  a  gentleman  to 
live.     Thome  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  if  he  tries  to  change  things." 

"  Only  think,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grantly,  **  when  Eleanor  wrote  she 
bad  not  heard  of  that  aflfair  of  poor  Mr.  Crawley's." 

"  Does  she  say  anything  about  him  ?  "  asked  the  major. 
"  I'll  read  what  she  says.     *  I  see  in  Galignani  that  a  clergyman  in 
Barsetshire  has  been  committed  for  theft.     Pray  tell  mo  who  it  is.   Not 
tbe  bif?hop,  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  diocese  ? '  " 
"  I  wish  it  were,"  said  the  archdeacon. 
"For  shame,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife. 

"  No  shame  at  all.  If  wo  are  to  have  a  thief  among  us,  I'd  sooner 
find  him  in  a  bad  man  than  a  good  one.  Besides  we  should  have  a 
cbange  at  the  palace,  which  would  be  a  great  thing." 

''  But  is  it  not  odd  that  Eleanor  should  have  heard  nothing  of  it  ?  " 
saul  ilrs.  Grantlv. 

"  It's  odd  that  vou  should  not  have  mentioned  it  yourself." 
"  I  did  not,  certainly ;  nor  you,  papa,  I  suppose  ?  " 
M^r.  Harding  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  it,  and  then 
tfloy  calculated  tliat  perhaps  she  might  not  have  received  any  letter  from 
W  husband  wiitten  since  the  news  had  reached  him.  *'  Besides,  why 
fibould  he  have  mentioned  it  ?  "  said  the  major.  *'  He  only  knows  as 
J'et  of  the  inquiry  about  the  cheque,  and  can  have  heard  nothing  of 
^iiat  was  done  by  the  magistrates." 

*•  Still  it  seems  so  odd  that  Eleanor  should  not  have  kno-\vn  of  it, 
seeing  that  we  have  been  talking  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  week," 
said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

For  two  days  the  major  said  not  a  word  of  Grace  Crawley  to  any  one. 
Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  and  complaisant  than  was  his  father's 
conduct  to  him.  Anything  that  he  wanted  for  Edith  was  to  be  done. 
For  himself  there  was  no  trouble  which  would  not  bo  taken.      His 
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hnniing,  and  his  shooting,  and  his  fishing  seemed  to  have  become 
matters  of  paramount  consideration  to  his  father.  And  then  the  arch- 
deacon became  yery  confidential  about  money  matters, — ^not  offering  any- 
thing to  his  son,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  would  have  been  seen  through 
as  palpable  bribery  and  corruption, — ^but  telling  him  of  this  little 
scheme  and  of  that,  of  one  inyestment  and  of  another ; — ^how  he  con- 
templated buying  a  small  property  here,  and  speiiding  a  few  thousands 
on  building  there.  **  Of  course  it  is  all  for  you  and  your  brother,"  said 
the  archdeacon,  with  that  benevolent  sadness  which  is  used  habitually 
by  fathers  on  such  occasions ;  '*  and  I  like  you  to  know  what  it  is  that 
I  am  doing.  I  told  Charles  about  the  London  property  the  last  time 
I  was  up,'*  said  the  archdeacon,  ''and  there  shall  be  no  difference 
between  him  and  you,  if  all  goes  well."  This  was  very  good-natured 
on  the  archdeacon's  part,  and  was  not  strictly  necessary,  as  Charles 
was  the  eldest  son ;  but  the  major  understood  it  perfectly.  ''  There 
shall  be  an  elysium  opened  to  you,  if  only  you  will  not  do  that  terrible 
thing  of  which  you  spoke  when  last  here."  The  archdeacon  uttered 
no  such  words  as  these,  and  did  not  even  allude  to  Grace  Crawley ;  but 
the  words  were  as  good  as  spoken,  and  had  they  been  spoken  ever  so 
plainly  the  major  could  not  have  understood  them  more  clearly.  Ho 
was  quite  awake  to  the  loveliness  of  the  elysium  opened  before  him. 
He  had  had  his  moment  of  anxiety,  whether  his  father  would  or  would 
not  make  an  elder  son  of  his  brother  Charles.  The  whole  thing  was 
now  put  before  him  plainly.  Give  up  Grace  Crawley,  and  you  shall 
share  alike  with  your  brother.  Disgrace  yourself  by  manying  her,  and 
your  brother  shall  have  everjrthing.  There  was  the  choice,  and  it  was 
still  open  to  him  to  take  which  side  he  pleased.  Were  he  never  to  go 
near  Grace  Crawley  again  no  one  would  blame  him,  unless  it  wero 
Miss  Prettyman  or  Mrs.  Thome.  "  Fill  your  glass,  Henry,"  said  the 
archdeacon.  **  You'd  better,  I  tell  you,  for  there  is  no  more  of  it 
left."  Then  the  major  filled  his  glass  and  sipped  the  wine,  and  sworo 
to  himself  that  he  would  go  down  to  Allington  at  once.  What !  Did 
his  father  think  to  bribe  him  by  giving  him  '20  port?  He  would 
certainly  go  down  to  Allington,  and  ho  would  tell  his  mother  to-morrow 
morning,  or  certainly  on  the  next  day,  what  he  was  going  to  do.  **  Pity 
it  should  be  all  gone ;  isn't  it,  sir  ?  "  said  the  archdeacon  to  his  father- 
in-law.  **  It  has  lasted  my  time,"  said  Mr.  Harding,  "  and  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  it.  Dear,  dear ;  how  well  I  remember  your  father 
giving  the  order  for  it !  There  were  two  pipes,  and  somebody  said  it 
was  a  heady  wine.  *  If  the  prebendaries  and  rectors  can't  drink  it/  said 
your  father,  <  the  curates  will.'  " 
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"Onraies  indeed  1"  said  the  archdeacon.  <<It's  too  good  for  a 
Hshop,  nnlesB  one  of  the  right  sort.*' 

'<  Yonr  fiither  used  to  say  those  things,  hnt  with  him  the  poorer 
the  gaest  the  better  the  cheer.  When  he  had  a  few  clergymen  round 
bim,  how  he  loved  to  make  them  happy  1 " 

"Never  talked  shop  to  them,->-did  he  ?  "  said  the  archdeacon. 
"Not  after  dinner,   at  any  rate.     Goodness  gracious,  when  one 
thinks  of  it !    Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  play  cards  ?  " 

"  Every  night  regularly  ; — ^threepenny  points,  and  sixpence  on  the 
nibber,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

"  Dear,  dear !  How  things  are  changed  !  And  I  remember  when 
ilie  clergymen  did  more  of  the  dancing  in  Barchester  than  all  the  other 
young  men  in  the  city  put  together.'* 

"And  a  good  set  they  were  ; — gentlemen  every  one  of  them.  It*s 
well  that  some  of  them  don't  dance  now ; — that  is,  for  the  girls*  sake.** 

"I  sometimes  sit  and  wonder,'*  said  Mr.  Harding,  <<  whether  your 
Other's  spirit  ever  comes  back  to  the  old  house  and  sees  the  changes, — 
and  if  BO  whether  he  approves  them." 

"Approves  them  I  "  said  the  archdeacon. 

"  Well ; — ^yes.  I  think  he  would,  upon  the  whole.  I'm  sure  of 
^ :  he  would  not  disapprove,  because  the  new  ways  are  changed  from 
hia  ways.  He  never  thought  himself  infallible.  And  do  you  know,  my 
dear,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  isn't  all  for  the  best.  I  sometimes  think  that 
some  of  us  were  very  idle  when  we  were  young.     I  was,  I  know." 

"  I  worked  hard  enough,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  you.  But  most  of  us  took  it  very  easily.  Dear,  dear ! 
When  I  think  of  it,  and  see  how  hard  they  work  now,  and  remember  what 
pleasant  times  wo  used  to  have, — ^I  don't  feel  sometimes  quite  sure." 

"I  believe  the  work  was  done  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is  now," 
said  the  archdeacon.  "  There  wasn't  so  much  fuss,  but  there  was  more 
r^lity.    And  men  were  men,  and  clergymen  were  gentlemen. 

"  Yes  ; — ^they  were  gentlemen." 

"  Such  a  creature  as  that  old  woman  at  the  palace  couldn't  have 
held  his  head  up  among  us.  That's  what  has  come  from  Eeform.  A 
reformed  House  of  Commons  makes  Lord  Brock  Prime  Minister,  and 
then  your  Prime  Minister  makes  Dr.  Proudie  a  bishop  1  Well ; — it 
^  last  my  time,  I  suppose." 

"  It  has  lasted  mine, — like  the  wine,"  said  l^lr.  Harding. 

"There's  one  glass  more,  and  you  shall  have  it,  sir."  Then 
Mr.  Harding  drank  the  last  glass  of  the  1820  port,  and  they  wont 
"ito  the  drawing-room. 
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On  the  next  morning  ^ier  break&siihe  major  went  ont  for  a  walk  by 
himself.  His  father  had  suggested  to  him  that  he  Bhoold  go  over  to  shoot 
at  Framley,  and  had  offered  him  the  use  of  everything  the  archdeaconry 
possessed  in  the  way  of  horses,  dogs,  gons  and  carriages.  Bat  the 
m^jor  would  have  none  of  these  things.  He  would  go  out  and  walk  by 
himself.  *' He's  not  thinking  of  her ;  is  he?  "  said  the  archdeacon  to 
his  wife,  in  a  whisper.  '<I  don't  know.  I  think  he  is,*'  said 
Mrs.  Grantly.  '<  It  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  Charles,  if  he  does," 
said  the  archdeacon  grimly ;  and  the  look  of  his  fSuce  as  he  spoke  was 
by  no  means  pleasant.  **  You  will  do  nothing  unjust,  archdeacon," 
said  his  wife.  *'  I  wiU  do  as  I  like  with  my  own,^'  said  he.  And  then 
he  also  went  out  and  took  a  walk  by  himself. 

That  evening  after  dinner,  there  was  no  1820  port,  and  no  recollec- 
tions of  old  days.  They  were  rather  dull,  the  three  of  them,  as  they 
sat  together, — and  dulness  is  always  more  unendurable  than  sadness. 
Old  Mr.  Harding  went  to  sleep  and  the  archdeacon  was  cross.  **  Henry,'* 
he  said,  "  you  haven't  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog."  "  I've  got  rather  a 
headache  this  evening,  sir,"  said  the  major.  The  archdeacon  drank 
two  glasses  of  wine,  one  after  another,  quickly.  Then  he  woke  hi^ 
father-in-law  gently,  and  went  off.  **  Is  there  anything  the  matter  9  " 
asked  the  old  man.  ''  Nothing  particular.  My  &ther  seems  to  be  a 
little  cross."  ^'  Ah  1  I've  been  to  sleep  and  I  oughtn't.  It's  my  fault. 
We'll  go  in  and  smooth  him  down."  But  the  archdeacon  wouldn't  be 
smoothed  down  on  that  occasion.  He  would  let  his  son  see  the  difference 
between  a  father  pleased,  and  a  father  displeased, — or  rather  between  a 
father  pleasant,  and  a  father  unpleasant.  **  He  hasn't  said  anything  to 
you,  has  he  ?  "  said  the  archdeacon  that  night  to  his  wife.  **  Not  a 
word ; — as  j^et."  "  If  he  does  it  without  the  courage  to  tell  us,  I  shall 
think  him  a  cur,"  said  the  archdeacon.  **But  he  did  tell  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Grantly,  standing  up  for  her  favourite  son ;  "  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  ho  has  courage  enough  for  anything.  If  he  does  it,  I  shall 
always  say  that  he  has  been  driven  to  it  by  your  threats." 

*'  That's  sheer  nonsense,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

**  It's  not  nonsense  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  was  to  hold  my  tongue  and  say  nothing?"  said 
the  archdeacon ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  banged  the  door  between  his  dressing- 
room  and  Mrs.  Grantly's  bedroom. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  Major  Grantly  spoke  his  mind  to 
his  mother.  The  archdeacon  had  gone  into  Barchester,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  induce  his  son  to  go  with  him.  Mr.  Harding  was  in  the 
Ubrary  reading  a  little  and  sleeping  a  Httle,  and  dreaming  of  old  days 
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and  old  fnendSy  and  perhaps,  uometimea,  of  the  old  wine.  Mrs.  Grantly 
waa  alone  in  a  small  mtting-room  which  she  frequented  upstairs,  when 
soddenly  her  am  entered  the  room.  ''  Mother,'*  he  said, ''  I  think  it 
better  to  tell  yon  that  I  am  going  to  Allington." 

"To  AUington,  Henry?"  She  knew  t&j  well  who  was  at 
AllmgtoB,  and  what  must  be  the  bnsiness  which  would  take  him  there. 

"  Yes,  mother.  Miss  Crawley  is  there,  and  there  are  circumstances 
vbich  make  it  incumbent  on  me  to  see  her  without  delay." 

"  What  circumstances,  Henry  ?  " 

"AbI  intend  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  I  think  it  best  to  do  so 
now.  I  owe  it  to  her  'and  to  myself  that  she  should  not  think  that  I 
im  deterred  by  her  feither's  position  7  " 

"  But  would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  you  should  be  deterred  by 
ber  father's  position  ?  " 

"No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  would  be  dishonest  as  well  as 
imgenerous.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  brook  such  delay.  Of  course  I 
am  alive  to  the  misfortune  which  has  fallen  upon  her, — ^upon  her  and 
me,  too,  should  she  ever  become  my  wife.  But  it  is  one  of  those 
burdens  which  a  man  should  have  shoulders  broad  enough  to  bear." 

"  Quite  so,  if  she  were  your  wife,  or  even  if  you  were  engaged  to 
ber.  Then  honour  would  require  it  of  yon,  as  well  as  affection.  As  it 
U)  yonr  honour  does  not  require  it,  and  I  think  you  should  hesitate,  for 
^  our  sakes,  and  especially  for  Edith's." 

"  It  will  do  Edith  no  hann ;  and,  mother,  if  you  alone  were 
concerned,  I  think  you  would  feel  that  it  would  not  hurt  you." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myselfi  Henry." 

"  As  for  my  father,  the  very  threats  which  he  has  used  make  me 
conscious  that  I  have  only  to  measure  the  price.  He  has  told  me  that 
be  will  stop  my  allowance." 

"  But  that  may  not  be  the  worst.  Think  how  you  are  situated. 
Yon  are  the  younger  son  of  a  man  who  will  bo  held  to  be  justified  in 
^^i^g  an  elder  son,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so." 

"  I  can  only  hope  that  he  will  be  fair  to  Edith.  If  you  will  tell 
"im  that  from  me,  it  is  all  that  I  will  ask  you  to  do." 

"  But  you  will  see  him  yourself  ?  " 

"  Ko,  mother ;  not  till  I  have  been  to  Alliugton.  Then  I  will  see 
^  again  or  not,  just  as  ho  pleases.  I  shall  stop  at  Guestwick,  and 
^  write  to  you  a  line  from  thence.  If  my  father  decides  on  doing 
®^ything,  let  me  know  at  once,  as  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  get 
^^  of  the  lease  of  my  house." 

"Oh,  Henry  1" 
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<'  I  have  ihonglit  a  great  deal  about  it,  mother,  and  I  believe  I  am 
right.  Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  I  shall  do  it.  I  will  not  ask  yon 
now  for  any  promise  or  pledge ;  but  shonld  Miss  Crawley  become  my 
wife,  I  hope  that  you  at  least  will  not  refuse  to  see  her  as  your 
daughter."  Having  so  spoken,  he  kissed  his  mother,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  room ;  but  she  held  him1)y  his  arm,  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.     *^  Dearest  mother,  if  I  grieve  you  I  am  sorry  indeed.*' 

«  Not  me,  not  me,  not  me,"  she  said. 

'<  For  my  father,  I  cannot  help  it.  Had  he  not  threatened  me  I 
should  have  told  him  also.  As  he  has  done  so,  you  must  tell  him. 
But  give  him  my  kindest  love." 

**  Oh,  Henry ;  you  will  be  ruined.  You  will,  indeed.  Can  you  not 
wait  ?  Remember  how  headstrong  your  father  is,  and  yet  how  good ; 
— and  how  he  loves  you!  Think  of  all  that  he  has  done  for  you. 
When  did  he  refuse  you  anything  ?  " 

''  He  has  been  good  to  me,  but  in  this  I  cannot  obey  him.  He 
should  not  ask  me." 

*'  You  are  wrong.  You  are  indeed.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
you  will  not  bring  disgrace  upon  the  family." 

"  Nor  will  I ; — except  such  disgrace  as  may  attend  upon  poverty. 
Good-by,  mother.    I  wish  you  could  have  said  one  kind  word  to  me." 

"  Have  I  not  said  a  kind  word  ?  " 

"  Not  as  yet,  mother." 

**  I  would  not  for  worlds  speak  unkindly  to  you.  If  it  were  not  for 
your  father  I  would  bid  you  bring  whom  you  pleased  home  to  me  as 
your  wife;  and  I  would  be  as  a  mother  to  her.  And  if  this  girl 
should  become  your  wife — " 

**  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  she  does  not." 

**  I  will  try  to  love  her — some  day." 

Then  the  major  went,  leaving  Edith  at  the  rectory,  as  requested  by 
his  mother.  His  own  dog-cart  and  his  servant  were  at  Plumstead,  and 
he  drove  himself  home  to  Cosby  Lodge. 

When  the  archdeacon  returned  the  news  was  told  to  him  at  once. 
"  Henry  has  gone  to  Allington  to  propose  to  Miss  Crawley,"  said 
Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  Grone, — ^without  speaking  to  me  !  " 

**  He  left  his  love,  and  said  that  it  was  useless  his  remaining,  as  he 
knew  he  should  only  offend  you." 

**  He  has  made  his  bed,  and  he  must  lie  upon  it,"  said  the  arch- 
deacon. And  then  there  was  not  another  word  0aid  about  Grace 
Crawley  on  that  occasion. 


CHAPTER  TfYTTT. 

MISS  LILT  DAIS'S  RESOLUTION. 

^  HE  kdiea  at  the  Small  Hoosa 
at  Allington  brealdasted  alwaTB 
nine, — a  liberal  nine  ;  and 
^  the  pOBtman  wlioee  du^  it  was 
j  to  deliver  letters  in  that  village 
i  at  half-past  eight,  heing  aleo 
^  Lberal  m  his  ideas  as  to  time, 
always  airived  punctually  in 
,  the  middle  of  breakfast,  so  that 
]  Mrs.  Dde  expected  her  letters, 
-  and  lily  hers,  jnst  before  their 
second  cup  of  tea,  as  thou^ 
the  letters  formed  a  part  of  the 
morning  meal.  iTane,  the  maid- 
serrant,  always  brought  them 
in,  and  handed  them  to  Mrs. 
Dale, — for  Lily  had  in  these 
days  cgme  fo  preside  at  the 
Wikfast-table ,  and  then  there  would  be  oa  examination  of  the  onteides 
before  the  envelopes  were  violated,  and  as  each  knew  pretty  well  all  the 
tmnmatances  of  the  correspondence  of  the  other,  there  would  bo  some 
enessing  as  to  what  this  or  that  epistle  might  contain ;  and  after  that  a 
lesdiag  out  loud  of  passages,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  entire  letter, 
^nt  DOW,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  Grace  Crawley  was  at 
tbe  Small  House,  and  therefore  the  common  practice  was  somewhat  in 
sbejance. 

On  one  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  year  Jane  bronght  in  the  letters  as 
''^,  and  handed  them  to  Mrs.  Dale.  Lily  was  at  the  time  occupied  with 
"i^  teapot,  but  still  she  saw  the  letters,  and  had  not  her  hands  so  fnll 
u  to  be  debarred  from  the  expression  of  her  nsual  anxiety.  "  Mamma, 
*  ■"  sure  I  eee  two  there  for  me,"  she  said.  "  Only  one  for  you,  Lily," 
*W  Hrs.  Dale.  Lily  instantly  knew  from  the  tone  of  the  voice  that 
*""«  letter  had  come,  which  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  handwriting 
"*^  distorbed  her  mother.  "  There  is  one  for  yon,  my  dear,"  said 
"^  Dale,  throwing  a  letter  across  the  table  to  Grace.    "  And  oq«  fot 
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you,  Lily,  from  Bell.  The  others  are  for  me."  "  And  whom  are  yours 
from,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Lily.  "  One  is  from  Mrs.  Jones ;  the  other,  I 
think,  is  a  letter  on  business."  Then  Lily  said  nothing  further,  but  she' 
observed  that  her  mother  only  opened  one  of  her  letters  at  thi)  breakfiEist- 
table.  Lily  was  very  pitient ; — not  by  nature,  I  think,  but  by  exercise 
and  practice.  She  had,  once  in  her  life,  been  too  much  in  a  hurry;  and 
having  then  burned  herself  ^evously,  she  now  feared  the  fire.  She 
did  not  therefore  follow  her  mother  after  breakfast,  but  sat  with  Grace 
over  the  fire,  hemming  diligently  at  certain  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  intended  for  use  in  the  Hogglestock  parsonage.  The  two  girls 
were  making  a  set  of  new  shirts  for  Mr.  Crawley.  "  But  I  know  he 
will  ask  where  they  come  from,"  said  Ghrace ;  **  and  th^i  mamma  will 
be  scolded.**  "  But  I  hope  he'll  wear  them,**  said  Lily,  "  Sooner  or 
later  he  will,**  said  Grace ;  **  because  mamma  manages  generally  to 
have  her  way  at  last.**  Then  they  went  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  talking 
about  the  home  afiairs  at  Hogglestock.  But  during  Hie  whole  time 
Lily*s  mind  was  intent  upon  her  mx>ther's  letter.  '• 

Nothing  was  said  about  it  at  lunch,  and  nothing  i^en  they  walked 
out  after  lunch,  for  Lily  was  very  patient.  But  during  the  walk 
Mrs.  Dale  became  aware  that  her  daughter  was  uneasy.  These  two 
watched  each  other  unconsciously  with  a  closeness  which  hardly 
allowed  a  glance  of  the  eye,  certainly  not  a  tone  of  the  voice,  to  pass 
unobserved.  To  Mrs.  Dale  it  was  everything  in  the  world  that  her 
daughter  should  be,  if  not  happy  at  heart,  at  least  tranquil ;  and  to 
Lily,  who  knew  that  her  mother  was  always  thinking  of  her,  and  of  her 
alone,  her  mother  was  the  only  human  divinity  now  worthy  of  adora- 
tion.    But  nothing  was  said  about  the  letter  during  the  walk. 

When  they  came  home  it  was  nearly  dusk,  and  it  was  their  habit 
to  sit  up  for  a  while  without  candles,  talking,  till  the  evening  had  in 
truth  set  in  and  the  unmistakable  and  enforced  idleness  of  remaining 
without  candles  was  apparent.  During  this  time,  Lily,  demanding 
patience  of  herself  all  the  while,  was  thinking  what  she  would  do,  or 
rather  what  she  would  say,  about  the  letter.  That  nothing  could  be 
done  or  said  in  the  presence  of  Grace  Crawley  was  a  matter  of  course, 
nor  would  she  do  or  say  anything  to  get  rid  of  Grace.  She  would  be 
very  patient ;  but  she  would,  at  last,  ask  her  mother  about  the  letter. 

And  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Grace  Crawley  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  Lily  still  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  in  order  that  her 
patience  might  be  thoroughly  exercised,  she  said  a  word  or  two  about  her 
sidter  Bell ;  how  the  eldest  child's  whooping-cough  was  nearly  well,  and 
how  the  baby  was  doing  wonderful  things  with  its  first  tooth.  But  as  Mrs. 
Dale  had  abeady  seen  Bell's  letter,  all  this  was  not  intensely  interestiDg. 
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At  last  Lily  came  to  the  point  and  asked  her  question.   **  Mamma,  from 
vhom  was  that  other  letter  which  yon  got  this  morning  ?  " 

Our  stoiy  will  perhaps  he  hest  told  hy  communicating  the  letter 
to  the  reader  before  it  was  discussed  with  Lily.  The  letter  was  as 
fcUows; — 

**  Genorol  Committee  Office,  —  Jannaiy,  186- ' 

I  should  have  said  that  Mrs.  Dale  had  not  opened  the  letter  till  she 

had  found  herself  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  bedroom ;  and  that  then, 

before  doing  so,  she  had  examined  the  handwriting  with  anxious  eyes. 

When  she  first  received  it  she  thought  she  knew  the  writer,  but  was  not 

sore.     Then  she  had  glanced  at  the  impression  over  the  fastening,  and 

bad  known  at  once  from  whom  the  letter  had  come.     It  was  from 

Mr.  Grosbie,  the  man  who  had  brought  so  much  trouble  into  her 

lAmse,  who  had  jilted  her  daughter  ;  the  only  man  in  the  world  whom 

Bhe  had  a  right  to  regard  as  a  positive  enemy  to  herself.     She  had  no 

doabt  about  it,  as  she  tore  the  envelope  open;  and  yet,  when  the 

address  given  made  her  quite  sure,  a  new  feeling  of  shivering  came 

upon  her,  and  she  asked  herself  whether  it  might  not  be  better  that  she 

Bkodd  send  his  letter  back  to  him  without  reading  it.     But  she  read  it. 

"Madam,"  the  letter  began, — 

"  You  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  from  mc,  and  I  am 
^te  aware  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  an 
acknowledgment  from  you,  should  you  be  pleased  to  throw  my  letter 
on  one  side  as  unworthy  of  your  notice.  ]3ut  I  cannot  refrain  from 
addressing  you,  and  must  leave  it  to  you  to  reply  to  mc  or  not,  as  you 
may  think  fit. 

"  I  will  only  refer  to  that  episode  of  my  life  with  which  you  arc 
acquainted,  for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  my  gi*eat  fault  and  of 
assoring  you  that  I  did  not  go  unpunished.  It  would  bo  useless  for 
me  now  to  attempt  to  explain  to  you  the  circumstances  which  led  mo 
into  that  difficulty  which  ended  in  so  great  a  blunder ;  but  I  will  asl; 
you  to  believe  that  my  folly  was  greater  than  my  sin. 

**  But  I  will  come  to  my  point  at  once.  You  are,  no  doubt,  awaio 
that  I  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  De  Courcy,  and  that  I  was  separated 
from  my  wife  a  few  weeks  after  our  unfortunate  marriage.  It  is  now 
something  over  twelve  months  since  she  died  at  Baden-Baden  in  her 
mother's  house.  I  never  ftaw  her  since  the  day  we  first  parted.  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  her.  The  fault  was  mine  in  man^iug  a 
woman  whom  I  did  not  love  and  had  never  loved.  "When  I  married 
Ltdj  Alazandrina  I  loved,  not  her,  but  your  daughter. 

**  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say  to  you  that  your  daughter  once 

s  2 
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loved  me.  From  the  day  on  which  I  last  wrote  to  yon  that  ten 
letter  which  told  you  of  my  &te,  I  have  neyer  mentioned  the  nam 
Lily  Dale  to  hnman  ears.  It  has  been  too  sacred  for  my  month,— 
sacred  for  the  intercourse  of  any  Mendship  with  which  I  have  I 
blessed.  I  now  use  it  for  the  first  time  to  yon,  in  order  that  I  may 
whether  it  be  possible  that  her  old  love  should  ever  live  again.  D 
has  lived  always, — ^has  never  fiskded  for  an  hour,  making  me  miser 
during  the  years  that  have  passed  since  I  saw  her,  but  capabi 
making  me  very  happy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  see  her  again. 

**  You  will  understand  my  purpose  now  as  well  as  though  I  wei 
write  pages.  I  have  no  scheme  formed  in  my  head  for  seeing  ^ 
daughter  again.  How  can  I  dare  to  form  a  scheme,  when  I  am  ai 
that  the  chance  of  success  must  be  so  strong  against  me  ?  But  if 
will  tell  me  that  there  can  be  a  gleam  of  hope,  I  will  obey 
commands  that  you  can  put  upon  me  in  any  way  that  you  may  p 
out.  I  am  free  again^ — and  she  is  free.  I  love  her  with  all  my  h( 
and  seem  to  long  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  that  she  should  bee 
my  wife.  Whether  any  of  her  old  love  may  still  abide  with  her, 
will  know.  If  it  do,  it  may  even  yet  prompt  her  to  forgive  one  ^ 
in  spite  of  falseness  of  conduct,  has  yet  been  true  to  her  in  heart. 

*^  1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Adolphus  Cbosbie. 
This  was  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Dale  had  received,  and  as  to  wl 
she  had  not  as  yet  said  a  word  to  Lily,  or  even  made  up  her  n 
whether  she  would  say  a  word  or  not.  Dearly  as  the  mother 
daughter  loved  each  other,  thorough  as  was  the  confidence  bet^ 
them,  yet  the  name  of  Adolphus  Crosbie  had  not  been  mentic 
between  them  oflcner,  perhaps,  than  half-a-dozcn  times  since  the  I 
had  been  struck.  Mrs.  Dale  knew  that  their  feelings  about  the  i 
were  altogether  difierent.  She,  herself,  not  only  condemned  him 
what  he  had  done,  believing  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  shadon 
excuse  could  be  urged  for  his  offence,  thinking  that  the  &ult  had  8h< 
the  man  to  be  mean  beyond  redemption, — but  she  had  allowed  hei 
actually  to  hate  him.  He  had  in  one  sense  murdered  her  daugh 
and  she  believed  that  she  could  never  forgive  him.  But  Lily,  as 
mother  well  knew,  had  forgiven  this  man  altogether,  had  made  ezei 
for  him  which  cleansed  his  sin  of  all  its  idackness  in  her  own  er 
and  was  to  this  day  anxious  as  ever  for  his  welfare  and  his  ha]^^ 
Mrs.  Dale  feared  that  Lily  did  in  truth  love  him  still.  If  it  mmjHiH^ 
she  not  bound  to  show  her  this  letter  ?  Lily  was  old 
for  herself, — old  enpugh,  and  wise  enough  too.    fdn. 
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blf-a-seore  of  times  that  morning  that  she  could  not  be  justified  in 
keeping  the  letter  from  her  daughter. 

But  yet  she  much  wished  that  the  letter  had  never  been  written, 

and  would  have  given  yery  much  to  be  able  to  put  it  out  of  the  way 

vithout  iigustice  to  lily.     To  her  thinkiTig  it  would  be  impossible  that 

lily  should  be  happy  in  marrying  such  a  man.     Such  a  marriage  now 

Kmld  be,  as  Mrs.  Dale  thought,  a  degradation  to  her  daughter.    A 

tenrible  injury  had  been  done  to  her ;  but  such  reparation  as  this  would, 

m  Mrs.  Dale's  eyes,  only  make  the  injury  deeper.    And  yet  Lily  loved 

tibfi  man  ;  and,  loving  him,  how  could  she  resist  the  temptation  of  his 

offer?     '*  Mamma,  from  whom  was  that  letter  which  you  got  this 

morning?"  lily  asked.      For  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Dale  remained 

nlent.     "Mamma,"  continued  Lily,  ''I  think  I  know  whom  it  was 

^.    If  you  tell  me  to  ask  nothing  further,  of  course  I  wiU  not." 

"  No,  Lily ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that." 

'^  Then,  mamma,  out  with  it  at  once.     W&at  is  the  use  of  shivering 
on  the  brink?" 

"  It  was  from  Mr.  Crosbie." 

"I  knew  it.     I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  knew  it.     And  now, 
nuunma ; — am  I  to  read  it  ?  " 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  please,  Lily." 
"Then  I  please  to  read  it." 

"  Listen  to  me  a  moment  first.  For  myself,  I  wish  that  the  letter 
^  never  been  written.  It  tells  badly  for  the  man,  as  I  think  of  it. 
I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  could  have  brought  himself  to 
i^dress  either  you  or  me,  after  having  acted  as  he  acted." 
"But,  mamma,  we  difier  about  all  that,  you  know." 
"  Now  he  has  written,  and  there  is  the  letter, — if  you  choose  to 
read  it." 

Lily  had  it  in  her  hand,  but  she  still  sat  motionless,  holding  it. 

"You  think,  mamma,  I  ought  not  to  read  it  ?  " 
"You  must  judge  for  yourself,  dearest." 
"And  if  I  do  not  read  it,  what  shall  you  do,  mamma  ?  " 
"I  shall   do  nothing; — or,   perhaps,   I   should  in   such   a   case 

*cbiowledge  it,  and  tell  him  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him." 
"  That  would  be  very  stem." 

"He  has  done  that  which  makes  some  sternness  necessary." 
Then  Lily  was  again  silent,  and  still  she  sat  motionless,  with  the 

*tter  in  her  hand.     "  Mamma,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  if  you  tell  me  not 

*®i«ad  it,  I  will  give  it  you  back  imread.     If  you  bid  me  exercise  my 

ovftjndgBMnity  X  shall  take  it  upstairs  and  read  it." 
'^fJpHMlk'^K^^'i^  your  own  judgment,"  said  Mis.  Dale.    TWi 
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Lily  got  up  from  her  chair  and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room,  and 
went  to  her  mother's  chamber.  The  thonghta  which  passed  throng 
Mrs.  Dale's  miird  while  her  datighter  was  reading  the  letter  were 
very  sad.  She  could  find  no  oondTort  anywhere.  lily,  she  told  her- 
self, would  smrely  give  way  to  this  man's  renewed  expressions  of 
affection,  and  she,  Mrs.  Dale  herself,  wotdd  be  called  npon  to  give  her 
child  to  a  man  whom  she  could  neither  love  nor  respect ; — ^whom,  for 
aught  she  knew,  she  could  never  cease  to  hate.  And  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  believe  that  Lily  would  be  happy  with  such  a  man. 
As  for  her  own  life,  desolate  as  it  would  be, — she  cared  little  for 
that.  Mothers  know  that  their  dau^ters  will  leave  them.  Even 
widowed  mothers,  mothers  with  but  one  child  lefk,-^such  a  one  as 
was  this  mother^ — are  aware  that  they  will  be  left  alone,  and  they 
can  bring  themselves  to  welcome  the  sacrifice  of  themselves  with 
something  of  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Dale  and  Lily  had,  indeed,  of  late 
become  bound  together  especially,  so  that  the  mother  had  been  justified 
in  regarding  the  link  which  joined  them  as  being  firmer  than  that  by 
which  most  daughters  are  bound  to  their  mothers ; — ^but  in  all  that  she 
would  have  found  no  regret.  Even  now,  in  these  very  days,  she  was 
hoping  that  Lily  might  yet  be  brought  to  give  herself  to  John  Eames. 
But  she  could  not,  after  all  that  was  come  and  gone,  be  happy  in 
thinking  that  Lily  should  be  given  to  Adolphus  Crosbie. 

When  Mrs.  Dale  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room  before  dinner  Lily 
was  not  there ;  nor  were  they  alone  together  again  that  evening,  except 
for  a  moment,  when  Lily,  as  was  usual,  went  into  her  mother's  room 
when  she  was  undressing.  Bu#  neither  of  them  then  said  a  word  about 
the  letter.  Lily  during  dinner  and  throughout  the  evening  had  borne 
herself  well,  giving  no  sign  of  special  emotion,  keeping  to  herself 
entirely  her  own  thoughts  about  the  proposition  made  to  her.  And 
afterwards  she  had  progressed  diligently  with  the  fabrication  of 
Mr.  Crawley's  shii-ts,  as  though  she  had  no  such  letter  in  her  pocket. 
And  yet  there  was  not  a  moment  in  which  she  was  not  thinking  of  it. 
To  Grace,  just  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  did  say  one  word.  **  I 
wonder  whether  it  can  ever  come  to  a  person  to  be  so  placed  that  there 
can  be  no  doing  right,  let  what  will  be  done ; — that,  do  or  not  do,  as  you 
may,  it  must  be  wrong  ?  " 

*'  I  hope  you  are  not  in  such  a  condition,"  said  Grace. 

"  I  am  something  near  it,"  said  Lily,  "  but  perhaps  if  I  look  long 
enough  I  shall  see  the  light." 

**  I  hope  it  will  be  a  happy  light  at  last,"  said  Grace,  who  thou^t 
that  Lily  was  referring  only  to  John  Eames. 

At  noon  on  the  next  day  Lily  had  still  said  nothing  to  her  mother 
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about  the  letter;  and  then  what  she  said  was  veiy  little.    **''When 
most  yon  answer  Mr.  Crosbie,  mamma  ?  " 

"  When,  my  dear  ?  "  .- 

"  I  mean  how  long  may  yon  take  ?    It  need  not  be  to-day.*' 
"N<J ; — certainly  not  to-day." 

"Then  I  will  talk  over  it  with  yon  to-morrow.    It  wants  some 
thinking ; — does  it  not,  mamma  ?** 

"It  would  not  want  much  with  me.  Idly." 

"  But  then,  mamma,  yon  are  not  I.    Believing  as  I  believe,  feeling 
IB  I  feel,  it  wants  some  thinking.     That's  what  I  mean." 
"I  wish  I  could  help  you,  my  dear." 

"You  shall  help  me, — to-morrow."  The  morrow  came  and  Lily 
was  still  very  patient ;  but  she  had  prepared  herself,  and  had  prepared 
the  time  also,  so  that  in  the  hour  of  the  gloaming  she  was  alone  with 
her  mother,  and  sure  that  she  might  remain  alone  with  her  for  an  hour 
or  so.  "  Mamma,  sit  there,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  sit  down  here,  and  then 
1  can  lean  against  you  and  be  comfortable.  You  can  bear  as  much  of 
me  as  that, — can't  you,  mamma  ?  "  Then  Mrs.  Dale  put  her  arm  over 
lily's  shoulder,  and  embraced  her  daughter.  *^  And  now,  mamma,  we 
will  talk  about  this  wonderful  letter." 

"I  do  not  know,  dear,  that  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it." 
"  But  you  must  have  something  to  say  about  it,  mamma.   You  must 
brisg  yourself  to  have  something  to  say, — ^to  have  a  great  deal  to  say." 
"  You  know  what  I  think  as  well  as  though  I  talked  for  a  week." 
"  That  won't  do,  mamma.     Come,  you  must  not  be  hard  with  me." 
"Hard,  Lily  I" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  you  wiU  hurt  me,  or  not  give  mo  any  food, — or 
^at  you  will  not  go  on  caring  about  me  more  than  anything  else  in  the 

whole  world  ten  times  over; "     And  Lily  as  she  spoke  tightenefd 

the  embrace  of  her  mother's  arm  round  her  neck.  **  I'm  not  afraid 
you'll  bo  hard  in  that  way.  But  you  must  soften  your  heart  so  as  to 
be  able  to  mention  his  name  and  talk  about  him,  and  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do.  You  must  see  with  my  eyes,  and  hear  with  my  ears,  and 
feel  with  my  heart ; — and  then,  when  I  know  that  you  have  done  that, 
I  must  judge  \vith  your  judgment." 
"  I  wish  you  to  use  your  own." 

<«  Yes ; because  you  won't  see  with  my  eyes  and  hear  with  my 

ears.     That's  what  I  call  being  hard.     Though  you  should  feed  me 
with  blood  from  your  breast,  I  should  call  you  a  hard  pelican,  unless 
yon  «oald  give  mo  also  the  sympathy  which  I  demand  from  you.    You 
see,  mamma,  we  have  never,  allowed  ourselves  to  speak  of  this  man." 
"  "What  need  has  there  been,  dearest  ?  ". 
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« Only  beeanse  we  have  been  tfiinlnng  of  him.  Oat  of  the  fall 
heart  the  moath  speaketh ; — ^that  is,  the  month  does  so  when  the  fall 
heart  is  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  comfortably." 

^*  There  are  things  which  should  be  forgotten." 

'<  Forgotten,  mamma ! " 

«  The  memory  of  which  should  not  be  fostered  by  much  talking." 

*'  I  have  never  blamed  you,  mamma ;  never,  even  in-  my  heart.  I 
have  known  how  good  and  gracioos  and  sweet  you  have  been.  But  I 
have  often  accused  myself  of  cowardice  because  I  have  not  allowed 
his  name  to  cross  my  lips  either  to  you  or  to  Bell.  To  talk  of  for- 
getting such  an  accident  as  that  is  a  farce.    And  as  for  fostering  the 

memory  of  it !    Do  you  think  that  I  have  ever  spent  a  night  from 

that  time  to  this  without  thinking  of  him  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  I 
have  ever  crossed  our  own  lawn,  or  gone  down  through  the  garden-path 
there,  without  thinking  of  the  times  when  he  and  I  walked  there 
together?  There  needs  no  fostering  for  such  memories  as  those.  They 
are  weeds  which  will  grow  rank  and  strong  though  nothing  be  done  to 
foster  them.  There  is  the  earth  and  the  rain,  and  that  is  enough  for 
them.  You  cannot  kill  them  if  you  would,  and  they  certainly  will  not 
die  because  you  are  careful  not  to  hoe  and  rake  the  ground." 

<<  Lily,  you  forget  how  short  the  time  has  been  as  yet." 

'*  I  have  thought  it  very  long ;  but  the  truth  is,  mamma,  that  this 
non-fostering  of  memories,  as  you  call  it,  has  not  been  the  real  cause  of 
our  silence.  We  have  not  spoken  of  Mr.  Crosbie  because  we  have  not 
thought  alike  about  him.  Had  you  spoken  you  would  have  spoken  with 
anger,  and  I  could  not  endure  to  hear  him  abused.    That  has  been  it." 

"  Partly  so,  Lily." 

*^  Now  you  must  talk  of  him,  and  you  must  not  abuse  him.  Wo 
must  talk  of  him,  because  something  must  be  done  about  his  letter. 
Even  if  it  be  left  unanswered,  it  cannot  be  so  left  without  discussion. 
And  yet  you  must  say  no  evil  of  him." 

"  Am  I  to  think  that  he  behaved  well  ?  " 

"  No,  mamma ;  you  are  not  to  think  that ;  but  you  are  to  look  upon 
his  fiiult  as  a  fault  that  has  been  forgiven." 

"  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  dear." 

«  But,  mamma,  when  you  go  to  heaven        " 

"  My  dear !  " 

"  But  you  will  go  to  heaven,  manmia,  and  why  should  I  not  speak 
of  it  ?  You  will  go  to  heaven,  and  yet  I  suppose  you  have  been  veiy 
wicked,  because  we  are  all  very  wicked.  But  you  won't  be  told  of 
your  wickedness  there.  You  won't  be  hated  there,  because  yoa  were 
this  or  that  when  you  were  here." 
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"  I  hope  noty  Lfly ;  bnt  isn't  your  argoment  almost  proflEtne  ?  " 
"  No ;  I  don't  think  so.     We  ask  to  be  forgiven  just  as  we  forgiye. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
way  in  which  we  ought  to  forgive.    When  yon  say  that  prayer  at  night, 
mamma,  do  yon  ever  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  forgiven  him  ?  *' 

"  I  forgive  him  as  far  as  humanity  can  forgive.    I  would  do  him 
DO  injury." 

"  But  if  you  and  I  are  forgiven  only  after  that  fashion  we  shall 

never  get  to  heaven.*'     Lily  paused  for  some  further  answer  from  her 

moiher,  but  as  Mrs.  Dale  was  silent  she  allowed  that  portion  of  the 

subject  to  pass  as  completed.     <'  And  now,  mamma,  what  answer  do 

joa  think  we  ought  to  send  to  his  letter  ?  " 

'*  My  dear,  how  am  I  to  say  ?    You  know  I  have  said  already  that 

if  1  could  act  on  my  own  judgment,  I  would  send  none." 
**  But  that  was  said  in  the  bitterness  of  gall." 
"  Come,  Lily,  say  what  you  think  yourself.   We  shall  get  on  better 

when  you  have  brought  yourself  to  speak.    Do  you  think  that  you  wish 

to  see  him  again  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know,  mamma.     Upon  the  whole,  I  think  not." 

**  Then  in  heaven's  name  let  me  write  and  tell  him  so." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  mamma.     There  are  two  persons  here  to  be 

considered, — or  rather,  three." 

'*  I  would  not  have  you  think  of  me  in  such  a  question." 

"  I  know  you  would  not ;  but  never  mind,  and  let  me  go  on.     The 

*hree  of  us  are  concerned,  at  any  rate ;  you,  and  he,  and  I.     I  am 

thinking  of  him  now.     We  have  all  suffered,  but  I  do  believe  that 

hitherto  he  has  had  the  worst  of  it." 
"  And  who  has  deserved  the  worst  ?  " 
"  Mamma,  how  can  you  go  back  in  that  way  ?     Wo  have  agreed 

tiiat  that  should  be  regarded  as  done  and  gone.     Ho  has  been  very 

^^ppy,  and  now  we  see  what  remedy  he  proposes  to  himself  for  his 

^ry.  Do  I  flatter  myself  if  I  allow  myself  to  look  at  it  in  that  way  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  is  offering  a  remedy  for  your  misery." 
As  this  was  said  Lily  turned  round  slowly  and  looked  up  into  her 

another's  face.     "Mamma,"  she  said,  "that  is  very  cruel.     I  did  not 

^^  you  could  be  so  cruel.     How  can  you,  who  believe  him  to  be  bo 

selfish,  think  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  judge  of  men's  motives.    I  have  never  supposed 

^  to  be  so  black  that  he  would  not  wish  to  make  atonement  for  the 

«^  he  has  done." 

"  If  I  thought  that  there  certainly  could  bo  but  one  answer.*' 

"  Who  can  look  into  a  man's  heart  and  judge  all  the  &o\nce^  ol  \^ 
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actions  ?  !rh6re  are  mixed  feelings  fhei^,  no  doubt.  Bemorse  for 
what  he  has  done  ;  regret  for  what  he  has  lost ; — something,  perhaps, 
of  the  purity  of  loTe." 

"  Yes,  something, — ^I  hope  something, — ^for  his  sake." 

"  But  when  a  horse  kicks  and  bites,  you  know  his  nature  and  do 
not  go  near  him.  When  a  man  has  cheated  jrou  once,  you  think  he  will 
cheat  you  again,  and  you  do  not  deal  with  him.  You  do  not  look  to 
gather  grapes  from  thistles,  after  you  have  found  that  they  are  thistles.*' 

<<  I  still  go  for  the  roses  though  I  have  often  torn  my  hand  with 
thorns  in  looking  for  them." 

"  But  you  do  not  pluck  those  that  hard  become  cankered  in  the 
blowing." 

'*  Because  ho  was  once  at  fault,  will  he  be  cankered  always  f  " 

"  I  would  not  trust  him." 

*^  Now,  mamma,  see  how  different  we  are ;  or,  rather,  how  different 
it  is  when  one  judges  for  oneself  or  for  another.  If  it  were  simply 
myself,  and  my  own  future  fate  in  life,  I  would  trust  him  with  it  all 
to-mon*ow,  without  a  word.  I  should  go  to  him  as  a  gambler  goes  to 
the  gambling- table,  knowing  that  if  I  lost  CTerything  I  could  hardly  be 
poorer  than  I  was  before.  But  I  should  haye  a  better  hope  than  the 
gambler  is  justified  in  having.  That,  howeyer,  is  not  my  difficulty. 
And  when  I  think  of  him  I  can  see  a  prospect  of  success  for  the  gambler. 
I  think  so  well  of  myself  that,  loving  him,  as  I  do ; — ^yes,  mamma,  do 
not  be  uneasy ; — loving  him,  as  I  do,  I  believe  I  could  be  a  comfort  to 
him.  I  think  that  he  might  be  better  with  me  than  without  me.  That 
is,  he  would  be  so,  if  he  could  teach  himself  to  look  back  upon  the  past 
as  I  can  do,  and  to  judge  of  me  as  I  can  judge  of  him." 

"  He  has  nothing,  at  least,  for  which  to  condenm  you." 

"  But  he  would  have,  were  I  to  many  him  now.  He  would  condenm 
me  because  I  had  forgiven  him.  He  would  condenm  me  because  I  had 
borne  what  he  had  done  to  me,  and  had  still  loved  him — Gloved  ^lim 
through  it  all.  He  would  feel  and  know  the  weakness ; — and  there  is 
weakness.  I  have  been  weak  in  not  being  able  to  rid  myself  of  him 
altogether.  He  would  recognize  this  after  awhile,  and  would  despise 
me  for  it.  But  he  would  not  see  what  there  is  of  devotion  to  him  in 
my  being  able  to  bear  the  taunts  of  the  world  in  going  back  to  him,  and 
your  taunts,  and  my  own  taunts.  I  should  have  to  bear  his  also, — ^not 
spoken  aloud,  but  to  be  seen  in  his  face  and  heard  in  his  voice, — ^and 
that  I  could  not  endure.  If  he  despised  me,  and  he  would,  that 
would  make  us  both  unhappy.  Therefore,  mamma,  tell  him  not  to 
come ;  tell  him  that  he  can  never  come  ;  but,  if  it  be  possible,  teH  him 
tbi8  tenderly.*'    Then  she  got  up  and  walked  away,  as  thou{^  she  were 
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goii^  out  of  the  room ;  but  her  mother  had  caught  her  before  the  door 
was  opened. 

"  Lily/'  she  said,  **  if  yon  think  yon  oan  be  happy  with  him,  he 
shall  come." 

''  No,  mamma,  no.  I  have  been  looking  for  the  light  ever  since  I  read 
bis  letter,  and  I  think  I  see  it.  And  now,  mamma,  I  will  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  From  the  moment  in  which  I  heard  that  that  poor  woman 
was  dead,  I  haye  been  in  a  state  of  flatter.  It  has  been  weak  of  me,  and 
silly,  and  contemptible.  But  I  conld  not  help  it.  I  kept  on  asking  myself 
whether  ho  would  ever  thiuk  of  me  now.  Well ;  he  has  answered  the 
^estion ;  and  has  so  done  it  that  he  has  forced  upon  me  the  necessity 
of  a  resolution.  I  haTe  resolved,  and  I  beheye  that  I  shall  be  the 
better  for  it." 

The  letter  which  Mrs.  Dale  wrote  to  Mr.  Crosbie,  was  as  follows : — 

^*  Mrs.  Dole  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Crosbie,  and  begs  to 
ttsare  him  that  it  will  not  now  be  possible  that  he  should  renew  the 
relations  which  were  broken  off  three  years  ago,  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Dale^s  family."  It  was  very  short,  certainly,  and  it  did  not  by 
any  means  satisfy  Mrs.  Dale.  But  she  did  not  know  how  to  say  more 
Mthout  saying  too  much.  The  object  of  her  letter  was  to  save  him  the 
trouble  of  a  futile  perseverance,  and  them  fi*om  the  annoyance  of  perse- 
cntion ;  and  this  she  wished  to  do  without  mentioning  her  daughter's 
nime.  And  she  was  determined  that  no  word  should  escape  her  in 
^bich  there  was  any  touch  of  severity,  any  hint  of  an  accusation.  So 
much  she  owed  to  Lily  in  return  for  all  that  Lily  was  prepared  to 
abandon.  **  There  is  my  note,"  she  said  at  last,  offering  it  to  her 
daughter.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  see  it,"  said  Lily,  **  and,  mamma, 
I  \vill  not  read  it  now.  Let  it  go.  I  know  you  have  been  good  and 
bavo  not  scolded  him."  **I  have  not  scolded  him,  certainly,"  said 
Mrs.  Dale.     And  then  the  letter  was  sent. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MRS.  DOBDS  BROUGBTON'S  DINNER-PAliTY. 

^.  John  Eames,  of  the  Income-tax  Office,  had  in  these  days  risen 
80  high  in  the  world  that  people  in  the  west- end  of  town,  and  very 
respectable  people  too, — people  living  in  South  Kensington,  in  neigh- 
Dourboods  not  far  from  Belgravia,  and  in  very  handsome  houses 
'ouud  Bayswater, — were  glad  to  ask  him  out  to  dinner.  Money  had 
"^  loft  to  him  by  an  earl,  and  rnmonr  had  of  coxttBe  ma.^?L<^  VJoaN* 
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money.  He  was  a  priyate  secretary,  which  is  in  itself  a  great  advance 
on  being  a  mere  clerk.  And  he  had  become  the  particularly  intimate 
friend  of  an  artist  who  had  pushed  himself  into  high  fiEishion  daring 
the  last  year  or  two, — one  Conway  Dalrymple,  whom  the  rich  English 
world  was  beginning  to  pet  and  pelt  with  gilt  sugar-plnms,  and  who 
seemed  to  take  very  kindly  to  petting  and  gilt  sugar-ploms.  I  don*t  know 
whether  the  friendship  of  Ck)nway  Dalrymple  had  not  done  as  mnch  to 
secnre  John  Eames  his  position  at  the  Bayswater  dinner-tables,  as  had 
either  the  private  secretaryship,  or  the  earl's  money ;  and  yet,  when 
they  had  first  known  each  other,  now  only  two  or  three  years  ago, 
Conway  Dalrymple  had  been  the  poorer  man  of  the  two.  Some  chance 
had  brought  them  together,  and  they  had  lived  in  the  same  rooms  for 
nearly  two  years.  This  arrangement  had  been  broken  up,  and  the 
Conway  Dalrymple  of  these  days  had  a  studio  of  his  own,  somewhere  near 
Kensington  Palace,  where  he  painted  portraits  of  young  countesses,  and 
in  which  he  had  even  painted  a  young  duchess.  It  was  the  peculiar 
merit  of  his  pictures, — so  at  least  said  the  art-loving  world, — that 
though  the  likeness  was  always  good,  the  stiffiiess  of  the  modem 
portrait  was  never  there.  There  was  also  ever  some  story  told  in 
Dahymple's  pictures  over  and  above  the  story  of  the  portraiture.  This 
countess  was  drawn  as  a  fairy  with  wings,  that  countess  as  a  goddess 
with  a  helmet.  The  thing  took  for  a  time,  and  Conway  Dalrymple 
was  picking  up  his  gilt  sugar-plums  with  considerable  rapidity. 

On  a  certain  day  he  and  John  Eames  were  to  dine  out  together  at  a 
certain  house  in  that  Bayswater  district.  It  was  a  large  mansion,  if  not 
made  of  stone  yet  looking  very  stony,  with  thirty  windows  at  least,  all  of 
them  with  cut-stone  frames,  requiring,  let  me  say,  at  least  four  thousand  a 
year  for  its  maintenance.  And  its  owner,  Dobbs  Broughton,  a  man  very 
well  known  both  in  the  City  and  over  the  grass  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  good  deal  more  than  four  thousand  a  year.  Mrs. 
Dobbs  Broughton,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  certainly  was  not  yet 
thirty-five,  let  her  worst  enemies  say  what  they  might,  had  been  painted 
by  Conway  Dalrymple  as  a  Grace.  There  were,  of  course,  three  Graces 
in  the  picture,  but  each  Grace  was  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  repeated. 
We  all  know  how  Graces  stand  sometimes ;  two  Graces  looking  one 
way,  and  one  the  other.  In  this  picture,  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  as 
centre  Grace  looked  you  full  in  the  face.  The  same  lady  looked  away 
from  you,  displaying  her  left  shoulder  as  one  side  Grace,  and  dis- 
playing her  right  shoulder  as  the  other  side  Grace.  For  this  pretty  toy 
Mr.  Conway  Dalrymple  had  picked  up  a  gilt  sugar-plum  to  the  tune  of 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  had,  moreover,  won  the  heart  both  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton.     "  Upon  my  word,  Johnny,"  Dalrymple  had 
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said  io  his  friend,  "  he's  a  deuced  good  fellow,  has  really  a  ^ood  glass 
of  claret, — ^whieh  is  getting  rarer  and  rarer  every  day, — and  will  monnt 
joa  for  a  day,  whenever  you  please,  down  at  Market  Harboro*.     Come 
and  dine  with  them."     Johnny  Eames  condescended,  and  did  go  and 
dine  with  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton.     I  wonder  whether  he  remembered, 
vbffli  Conway  Daliymple  was  talking  of  the  rarity  of  good  claret,  how 
much  beer  the  young  painter  used  to  drink  when  they  were  out  together 
in  the  country,  as  they  used  to  be  occasionally,  three  years  ago ;  and  how 
the  painter  had  then  been  used  to  complain  that  bitter  beer  cost  three- 
pence a  glass,  instead  of  twopence,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  recog- 
mzed  price  of  the  article.     In  those  days  the  sugar-plums  had  not  'been 
^t,  and  had  been  much  rarer. 

Johnny  Eames  and  his  friend  went  together  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton.  As  Dalrymple  lived  close  to  the  Broughtons, 
Eames  picked  him  up  in  a  cab.  '*  Filthy  things,  these  cabs  are,**  said 
Dalrymple,  as  he  got  into  the  Hansom. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Johnny.  **  They're  pretty  good, 
I  think." 

"Foul  things,"  said  Conway.  "Don't  you  feel  what  a  draught 
comes  in  here  because  the  glass  is  cracked.  I'd  have  one  of  my  own, 
only  I  should  never  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  The  greatest  nuisance  on  earth,  I  should  think,"  said  Johnny. 
"  If  you  could  always  have  it  standing  ready  round  the  comer,"* 
said  the  artist,  **  it  would  be  delightful.     But  one  would  want  half  a 
dozen  horses,  and  two  or  three  men  for  that." 
"  I  think  the  stands  are  the  best,"  said  Johnny. 
They  were  a  little  late, — a  little  later  than  thoy  should  have  been  had 
tbey  considered  that  Eames  was  to  bo  introduced  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ances.    But  he  had  already  lived  long  enough  before  the  world  to  bo 
quite  at  his  ease  in  such  circumstances,  and  he  entered  Mrs.  Broughton's 
<ira wing- room  with  his  pleasantest  smile  upon  his  face.      But  as  he 
entered  he  saw  a  sight  which  made  him  look  serious  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  the  contrary.     Mr.  Adolphus  Crosbie,  secretary  to  the  Board  at  the 
General  Committee  Office,  was  standing  on  the  rug  before  the  fire. 

"  Who  will  be  there  ?  "  Eames  had  asked  of  his  fiiend,  when  the  sug- 
gestion to  go  and  dine  with  Dobbs  Broughton  had  been  made  to  him. 

"  Impossible  to  say,"  Conway  had  replied.  **  A  certain  horrible 
Mow  of  the  name  of  Musselboro,  will  almost  certainly  be  there.  He 
always  is  when  they  have  anjiihing  of  a  swell  dinner-party.  He  is  a 
wrt  of  partner  of  Broughton's  in  the  city.  He  wears  a  lot  of  chains, 
and  has  elaborate  whiskers,  and  an  elaborate  waistcoat,  which  is  worse ; 
^  he  doesn't  wash  his  hands  as  often  as  he  ought  to  do.'' 
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^'  An  objectionable  party,  rather,  I  should  say,"  said  Eames. 

**  Well,  yes ;  Musselboro  is  objectionable.  He's  very  good-humourecl 
yon  know,  and  good-looking  in  a  sort  of  way,  and  goes  everywhere ; 
that  is  among  people  of  this  sort.  Of  coarse  he's  not  hand-and-glove 
with  Lord  Derby ;  and  I  wish  he  could  be  made  to  wash  his  hands. 
They  haven't  any  other  standing  dish,  and  you  may  meet  anybody. 
They  always  have  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  they  generally  manage  to 
catch  a  Baronet;  and  I  have  met  a  Peer  there.  On  that  august 
occasion  Musselboro  was  absent." 

So  instructed,  Eames,  on  entering  the  room,  looked  round  at  once 
for  Mr.  Musselboro.  '<  K I  don't  see  the  whiskers  and  chain,"  he  had 
said,  **  I  shall  know  there's  a  Peer."  Mr.  Musselboro  was  in  the  room, 
but  Eames  had  descried  Mr.  Crosbie  long  before  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Musselboro. 

There  was  no  reason  for  confusion  on  his  part  in  meeting  Crosbie. 
They  had  both  loved  Lily  Dale.  Crosbie  might  have  been  successful, 
but  for  his  own  fault.  Eames  had  on  one  occasion  been  thrown  into 
contact  with  him,  and  on  that  occasion  had  quarrelled  with  him  and 
had  beaten  him,  giving  him  a  black  eye,  and  iu  this  way  obtaining 
some  mastery  over  him.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
.  ashamed  of  meeting  Crosbie ;  and  yet,  when  he  saw  him,  the  blood 
mounted  all  over  his  hce,  and  he  forgot  to  make  any  further  search 
'  for  Mr.  Musselboro. 

"I  am  so  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  for  bringing  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  very  sweetly,  **  only  he  ought  to  have  come 
sooner.  Naughty  man !  I  know  it  was  his  fault.  Will  you  take  Miss 
Demolines  down  ?    Miss  Demolines, — Mr.  Eames." 

Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  was  somewhat  sulky  and  had  not  welcomed 
our  hero  very  cordially.  He  was  beginning  to  think  that  Conway 
Dalrymple  gave  himself  airs  and  did  not  sufficiently  understand  that 
a  man  who  had  horses  at  Market  Harboro'  and  '41  Lafitte  was  at  any 
rate  as  good  as  a  painter  who  was  pelted  with  gilt  sugar-plums  for 
painting  countesses.  But  he  was  a  man  whose  ill-humour  never 
lasted  long,  and  he  was  soon  pressing  his  wine  on  Johnny  Eames  as 
though  he  loved  him  dearly. 

But  there  was  yet  a  few  minutes  before  they  went  down  to  dinner, 
and  Johnny  Eames,  as  he  endeavoured  to  find  something  to  say  to 
Miss  Demolines, — ^which  was  difficult,  as  he  did  not  in  the  least  know 
Miss  Demolines'  line  of  conversation, — was  aware  that  his  efforts  were 
impeded  by  thoughts  of  Mr.  Crosbie.  The  man  looked  older  than 
when  he  had  last  seen  him, — ^so  much  older  that  Eames  was  astonished. 
He  was  bald,  or  becoming  bald ;  and  bis  whiskers  were  grey,  or  were 
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becoming  gray,  and  he  was  much  fatter.  Johnny  Eames,  who  was 
always  thinking  of  Lily  Dale,  could  not  now  keep  himself  from  thinking 
of  Adolphiia  Oosbie.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  man  was  in 
mourning,  though  there  was  nothing  but  his  shirt-studs  by  which  to 
tell  it;  and  he  knew  that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his  wife.  **  I  wish 
she  night  haye  lived  for  eyer,"  Johnny  said  to  himself. 

He  bad  not  yet  been  definitely  called  upon  by  the  entrance  of  the 
serrant  io  offer  his  arm  to  Miss  Demolines,  when  Crosbie  walked  across 
to  him  from  the  rug  and  addressed  him. 

**  Mr,  Eames/'  said  he,  '*  it  is  some  time  since  we  met."  And  he 
offiarad  his  hand  to  Johnny. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Johnny,  accepting  the  proffered  salutation.  "  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  long,  but  eyer  so  long." 

"i  Mm  yeiy  ^iad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with 
yoft,"  said  Crosbie ;  and  then  he  retired,  as  it  had  become  his  duty  to 
waii  wilh  his  arm  ready  fer  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton.  Having  married  an 
sail's  dftoc^ter  he  was  selected  for  that  honour.  There  was  a  barrister 
in  tbm  room,  and  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  ought  to  have  known  better. 
As  Aa  profrssed  to  be  guided  in  such  matters  by  tho  rules  laid  down 
by  the  moognised  authorities,  she  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  a 
man  tafcss  no  rank  from  his  wife.  But  she  was  entitled  I  think  to 
mefcifrU  consideratum  for  her  error.  A  woman  situated  as  was  Mrs. 
Dobbi  Brouf^ton  cannot  altogether  ignore  these  terrible  rules.  She 
cannot  let  her  guests  draw  lots  for  precedence.  Bhe  must  select  some 
one  lor  the  honour  of  her  own  arm.  And  amidst  the  intricacies  of  rank 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  loam  and  to  remember  ever\'thing  ? 
If  Proyidence  would  only  send  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  a  Peer  for  every 
damsr-party,  the  thing  would  go  more  easily ;  but  what  woman  will 
tell  me,  off-hand,  which  should  go  out  of  a  room  first ;  a  C.B.,  an 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  the  Dean  of  Barchester,  or  the  Dean  of  Arches  ? 
Who  is  io  know  who  was  everybody's  father  9  How  am  I  to  remember 
thai  ]roong  Thompson's  progenitor  was  made  a  baronet  and  not  a  knight 
whsn  be  was  Lord  Mayor  ?  Perhaps  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  ought  to 
have  known  that  Mr.  Crosbie  could  have  gained  nothing  by  his  wife's 
imkt  Mid  the  banister  may  be  considered  to  have  boon  not  immodc- 
jMfy  esfiere  when  he  simply  spoke  of  her  afterwards  as  the  silliest  and 
nUMlt  ignofant  old  woman  he  had  over  met  in  his  life.  Eamcs  with  the 
loiwij  Hiss  Demolines  on  his  arm  was  the  last  to  move  before  tho 
hostess.  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  led  the  way  energetically  with  old 
Zofjtj  Demolines.  There  was  no  doubt  about  Lady  Demolines, — as  his 
wife  had  told  him,  because  her  title  marked  her.  Her  hu&basid.  \i«A 
%  physieian  in  Fms,  Mnd  bad  been  knighted  in  couBcc^TSLfidie^  ol 
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Bome  benefit  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  some  French  scion  of 
royalty, — when  such  scions  in  France  were  royal  and  not  imperial. 
Lady  Demolines*  rank  was  not  much,  certainly ;  bnt  it  served  to  mark 
her,  and  was  beneficial. 

As  he  went  downstairs  Fames  was  still  thinking  of  his  meeting 
with  Orosbie,  and  had  as  yet  hardly  said  a  word  to  his  neighbour,  and 
his  neighbour  had  not  said  a  word  to  him.  Now  Johnny  understood 
dinners  quite  well  enough  to  know  that  in  a  party  of  twelve,  among 
whom  six  are  ladies,  everything  depends  on  your  next  neighbour,  and 
generally  on  the  next  neighbour  who  specially  belongs  to  you  ;  and  as 
he  took  his  seat  he  was  a  little  alajmed  as  to  his  prospect  for  the  next 
two  hours.  On  his  other  hand  sat  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  the  barrister's  wife, 
and  he  did  not  much  like  the  look  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby.  She  was  fat, 
heavy,  and  good-looking ;  with  a  broad  space  between  her  eyes,  and 
light  smooth  hair ; — a  youthful  British  matron  every  inch  of  her,  of 
whom  any  barrister  with  a  young  family  of  children  might  be  proud. 
Now  Miss  Demolines,  though  she  was  hardly  to  be  called  beautiful,  was 
at  any  rate  remarkable.  She  had  large,  dark,  well-shaped  eyes,  and 
very  dark  hair,  which  she  wore  tangled  about  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  she  had  an  expressive  &ce, — a  face  made  expressive  by 
the  owner's  will.  Such  power  of  expression  is  often  attained  by  dint  of 
labour, — ^though  it  never  reaches  to  the  expression  of  anything  in  par- 
ticular. She  was  almost  sufficiently  good-looking  to  be  justified  in 
considering  herself  to  be  a  beauty. 

But  Miss  Demolines,  though  she  had  said  nothing  as  yet,  knew  her 
game  very  well.  A  lady  cannot  begin  conversation  to  any  good 
purpose  in  the  drawing-room,  when  she  is  seated  and  the  man  is 
standing ; — nor  can  she  know  then  how  the  table  may  subsequently 
arrange  itself.  Powder  may  be  wasted,  and  often  is  wasted,  and  the 
spirit  rebels  against  the  necessity  of  commencing  a  second  enterprise. 
But  Miss  Demolines,  when  she  found  herself  seated,  and  perceived  that 
on  the  other  side  of  her  was  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  married  man,  commenced 
her  enterprise  at  once,  and  our  friend  John  Fames  was  immediately 
aware  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  as  to  conversation. 

"  Don't  you  like  winter  dinner-parties  ?  "  began  Miss  Demolines. 
This  was  said  just  as  Johnny  was  taking  his  seat,  and  he  had  time  to 
declare  that  he  liked  dinner-parties  at  all  periods  of  the  year  if  the 
dinner  was  good  and  the  people  pleasant  before  the  host  had  muttered 
something  which  was  intended  to  be  understood  to  be  a  grace.  '<  Bui 
I  mean  especially  in  winter,"  continued  Miss  Demolines.  "I  don't 
think  daylight  should  ever  be  admitted  at  a  dinner-table ;  and  thoo^ 
you  maj  ahat  oat  the  daylight,  you  can't  shut  out  the  heat,    An^ 
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then  there  are  always  so  many  other  things  to  go  to  in  May  and  June 
and  July.  Dinners  should  he  stopped  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  those 
three  months.  I  don^t  care  what  people  do  afterwards,  because  we 
always  fly  away  on  the  first  of  August.'* 

"  That  is  good-natured  on  your  part.*' 

"  I'm  sure  what  I  say  would  be  for  the  good  of  society ; — but  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a  dinner  is  warm  and  comfortable.** 

"  Very  comfortable,  I  think.** 

"And  people  get  to  know  each  other;** — in  saying  which  Miss 
Demolines  looked  very  pleasantly  up  into  Johnny's  face. 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that,**  said  he.  "  I  wonder  whether  you 
and  I  will  get  to  know  each  other  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  we  shall ; — that  is,  if  I*m  worth  knowing.** 

«*  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  I  should  say.** 

**  Time  alone  can  tell.  But,  Mr.  Eames,  I  see  that  Mr.  Crosbie  is 
ft  friend  of  yours.** 

"Hardly  a  friend.'* 

"  I  know  very  well  that  men  are  friends  when  they  step  up  and 
shake  hands  with  each  other.     It  is  the  same  as  when  women  kiss." 

"  When  I  see  women  kiss,  I  always  think  that  there  is  deep  hatred 
at  the  bottom  of  it.** 

"  And  there  may  be  deep  hatred  between  you  and  Mr.  Crosbie  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,"  said  Miss  Demolines. 

"  The  very  deepest,"  said  Johnny,  pretending  to  look  grave. 

"  Ah ;  then  I  know  ho  is  your  bosom  friend,  and  that  you  will 
tell  him  anything  I  say.  "What  a  strange  history  that  was  of  his 
marriage!" 

"  So  I  have  heard ; — but  he  is  not  quite  bosom  friend  enough  with 
me  to  have  told  me  all  the  particulars.     I  know  that  his  wife  is  dead." 

"Dead  ;  oh,  yes  ;  she  has  been  dead  these  two  years  I  should  say." 

"Not  so  long  as  that,  I  should  think." 

"  Well, — perhaps  not.  But  it's  ever  so  long  ago ; — quite  long 
enough  for  him  to  be  married  again.     Did  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life." 

"  I  knew  her, — not  well  indeed ;  but  I  am  intimate  with  her  sister, 
Lady  Amelia  Grazebee,  and  I  have  met  her  there.  None  of  that  family 
have  married  what  you  may  call  well.  And  now,  Mr.  Eames,  pray 
look  at  the  menu  and  tell  me  what  I  am  to  eat.  Arrange  for  me  a 
little  dinner  of  my  own,  out  of  the  great  bill  of  fare  provided.  I  always 
expect  some  gentleman  to  do  that  for  me.  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  know, 
only  lived  with  his  wife  for  one  month." 

"  So  I've  been  told.'* 
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'<  And  a  terrible  monih  they  had  of  it.  I  used  to  hear  of  it.  He 
doesn't  look  that  sort  of  man,  does  he  ?  *' 

«  Well ;— no.  I  don't  think  he  does.  But  what  sort  of  man  do 
you  mean  ?  '* 

**  Why,  such  a  regular  Bluebeard  I  Of  course  you  know  how  he 
treated  another  girl  before  he  married  Lady  Alezandrina.  She  died  of  it, 
— with  a  broken  heart ;  absolutely  died ;  and  there  he  is,  indifferent  as  pos- 
Bible ; — and  would  treat  me  in  the  same  way  to-morrow  if  I  would  let  him." 

Johnny  Eames,  finding  it  impossible  to  talk  to  Miss  Demolines 
about  Lily  Dale,  took  up  the  card  of  the  dinner  and  went  to  work  in 
earnest,  recommending  his  neighbour  what  to  eat  and  what  to  pass  by. 
**  But  you've  skipped  the  pate,"  she  said,  with  energy. 

**  Allow  me  to  ask  you  to  choose  mine  for  me  instead.  You  are 
much  more  fit  to  do  it."     And  she  did  choose  his  dinner  for  him. 

They  were  sitting  at  a  round  table,  and  in  order  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  should  alternate  themselves  properly,  Mr.  Musselboro  was 
opposite  to  the  host.  Next  to  him  on  his  right  was  old  Mrs.  Van  Siover, 
the  widow  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  was  very  rich.  She  was  a  ghastly 
thing  to  look  at,  as  well  firom  the  quantity  as  firom  the  nature  of  the 
wiggeries  which  she  wore.  She  had  not  only  a  false  front,  but  long 
false  curls,  as  to  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  she  would  suppose 
that  any  one  would  be  ignorant  as  to  their  falseness.  She  was  very 
thin,  too,  and  very  small,  and  putting  aside  her  wiggeries,  you  would 
think  her  to  be  all  eyes.  She  was  a  ghastly  old  woman  to  the  sight, 
and  not  altogether  pleasant  in  her  mode  of  talking.  She  seemed  to  know 
Mr.  Musselboro  very  well,  for  she  called  him  by  his  name  without  any 
prefix.     He  had,  indeed,  begun  life  as  a  clerk  in  her  husband's  office. 

' "  Why  doesn't  What's-his-name  have  real  silver  forks  ?  "  she  said 
to  him.  Now  Mrs.  What's-his-name, — ^Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  we  will 
call  her, — ^was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Musselboro,  between 
•him  and  Mr.  Crosbie;  and,  so  placed,  Mr.  Musselboro  found  it  rather 
hard  to  answer  the  question,  more  especially  as  he  was  probably  aware 
that  other  questions  would  follow. 

"  What's  the  use  ?  "  said  Mr.  Musselboro.  '*  Everybody  has  these 
plated  things  now.     What's  the  use  of  a  lot  of  capital  lying  dead  ?  " 

"  Everybody  doesn't.  I  don't.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mussel- 
boro, that  the  appearance  of  the  thing  goes  for  a  great  deal.  Capital 
isn't  lying  dead  as  long  as  people  know  that  you've  got  it." 

Before  answering  this  Mr.  Musselboro  was  driven  to  reflect  that  Mrs. 
Dobbs  Broughton  would  probably  hear  his  reply.  **  You  won't  find  that 
there  is  any  doubt  on  that  head  in  the  City  as  to  Broughton,"  he  said. 

*'1 8ban*t  ask  in  the  City,  and  if  I  did,  I  should  not  believe  what 
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people  told  me.  I  ihmk  there  are  sillier  folks  in  the  City  than  any- 
where else.  What  did  he  give  for  that  picture  upstairs  which  the 
young  man  painted  ?  *' 

*'  What,  Mrs.  Dohbs  Broughton's  portrait  ?  " 

*'  You  don't  call  that  a  portrait,  do  you  ?  I  mean  the  one  with  the 
three  naked  women  ?  **  Mr.  Musselboro  glanced  round  with  one  eyoi 
and  felt  sure  that  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  heard  the  question.  But 
the  old  woman  was  determined  to  have  an  answer.  "  How  much  did 
he  give  for  it,  Musselboro  ?  " 

"  Six  hundred  pounds,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Musselboro,  looking 
straight  before  him  as  he  answered,  and  pretending  to  treat  the  subject 
with  perfect  indifference. 

"  Did  he  indeed,  now  ?  Six  hundred  pounds  I  And  yet  he  hasn't 
got  silver  spoons.  How  things  are  changed!  Tell  me,  Musselboro, 
who  was  that  young  man  who  came  in  with  the  painter  ?  " 

Mr.  Musselboro  turned  round  and  asked  Mrs.  Broughton.  **  A 
Mr.  John  Eames,  Mrs.  Yan  Siever,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  whispering 
across  the  front  of  Mr.  Musselboro.  *^  He  is  private  secretary  to  Lord 
— ^Lord — ^Lord — ^I  forget  who.  Some  one  of  the  Ministers,  I  know. 
And  he  had  a  great  fortune  left  him  the  other  day  by  Lord — ^Lord — 
Lord  somebody  else." 

''All  among  the  lords,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Yan  Siever.  Then  Mrs. 
Dobbs  Broughton  drew  herself  back,  remembering  some  little  attack 
which  had  been  made  on  her  by  Mrs.  Yan  Siever  when  she  herself  had 
had  the  real  lord  to  dine  with  hor. 

There  was  a  Miss  Yan  Siever  there  also,  sitting  between  Crosbie 
and  Conway  Dalrymple.  Conway  Dalrymple  had  been  specially  brought 
there  to  sit  next  to  Miss  Yan  Siever.  "  There's  no  knowing  how  much 
she'll  have,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton,  in  the  warmth  of  her  friend- 
ship.    '*  But  it's  all  real.     It  is,  indeed.     The  mother  is  awfully  rich." 

**But  she's  awful  in  another  way,  too,"  said  Dalrymple. 

"  Lideed  she  is,  Conway."  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  got  into  a 
way  of  calling  her  young  friend  by  his  Christian  name.  "  AU  the  world 
calls  him  Conway,"  she  had  said  to  her  husband  once  when  her  husband 
caught  her  doing  so.  **  She  is  awful.  Her  husband  made  the  business 
in  the  City,  when  things  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now, 
and  I  can't  help  having  her.  She  has  transactions  of  business  with 
Dobbs.     But  there's  no  mistake  about  the  money." 

**  She  needn't  leave  it  to  her  daughter,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  But  why  shouldn't  she  ?  She  has  nobody  else.  You  might  offer 
to  pamt  her,  you  know.  She'd  make  an  excellent  picture.  So  much 
character.    You  come  and  see  her.'* 
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Conway  Dalrymple  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  meet  Miss  Yan 
Siever,  saying  something,  however,  as  to  his  present  position  being  one 
which  did  not  admit  of  any  matrimonial  speculation.  Then  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Broughton  had  told  him,  with  much  seriousness,  that  he  was  altogether 
wrong,  and  that  were  he  to  forget  himself,  or  commit  himself,  or 
misbehaye  himself,  there  must  be  an  end  to  their  pleasant  intimacy. 
In  answer  to  which,  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  said  that  his  Grace  was  surely 
of  all  Graces  the  least  gracious.  And  now  he  had  come  to  meet  Miss 
Yan  Siever,  and  was  seated  next  to  her  at  table. 

Miss  Yan  Siever,  who  at  this  time  had  perhaps  reached  her  twenty- 
fifth  year,  was  certainly  a  handsome  young  woman.  She  was  fair 
and  large,  bearing  no  likeness  whatever  to  her  mother.  Her  features 
were  regular,  and  her  full,  clear  eyes  had  a  brilliance  of  their  own, 
looking  at  yon  always  stedfastly  aud  boldly,  though  veiy  seldom 
pleasantly.  Her  mouth  would  have  been  beautiful  had  it  not  been  too 
strong  for  feminine  beauty.  Her  teeth  were  perfect, — ^too  perfect, 
— ^looking  like  miniature  walls  of  carved  ivoiy.  She  knew  the  fault  of 
this  perfection,  and  shewed  her  teeth  as  little  as  she  could.  Her  nose 
and  chin  were  finely  chiselled,  and  her  head  stood  well  upon  her 
shoulders.  But  there  was  something  hard  about  it  all  which  repelled 
you.  Dalrymple,  when  he  saw  her,  recoiled  from  her,  not  outwardly, 
but  inwardly.  Yes,  she  was  handsome,  as  may  be  a  horse  or  a  tiger  ; 
but  there  was  about  her  nothing  of  feminine  softness.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  of  taking  Clara  Yan  Siever  as  the  model  that  was 
to  sit  before  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  certainly  could  make  a 
picture  of  her,  as  had  been  suggested  by  his  friend,  Mrs.  Broughton, 
but  it  must  be  as  Judith  with  the  dissevered  head,  or  as  Jael  using  her 
hammer  over  the  temple  of  Sisera.  Yes, — he  thought  she  would  do  as 
Jael ;  and  if  Mrs.  Yan  Siever  would  throw  him  a  sugar-plum, — for.  he 
would  want  the  sugar-plum,  seeing  that  any  other  result  was  out  of  the 
question, — the  thing  might  be  done.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Conway 
Daliymple  respecting  Miss  Yan  Siever, — before  he  led  her  down  to 
dinner. 

At  first  he  found  it  hard  to  talk  to  her.  She  answered  him,  and 
not  with  monosyllables.  But  she  answered  him  without  sympathy,  or 
apparent  pleasure  in  talking.  Now  the  young  artist  was  in  the  habit 
of  being  flattered  by  ladies,  and  expected  to  have  his  small  talk  made 
veiy  easy  for  him.  He  liked  to  give  himself  little  airs,  and  was-  not 
generally  disposed  to  labour  very  hard  at  the  task  of  making  himself 
agreeable. 

"  Were  you  ever  painted  yet  ?  "  he  asked  her  after  they  had  both 
been  sitting  silent  for  two  or  tiiree  minutes. 
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"  Was  I  ever — ever  painted  ?    In  what  way  ?  " 

"I  don't  mean  ronged,  or  enamelled,  or  got  np  by  Madame  Bachel; 
bnt  have  you  ever  had  your  portrait  taken  ?  ** 

"  I  have  been  photographed, — of  course." 

"  That's  why  I  asked  you  if  you  had  been  painted, — so  as  to  m^ke 
some  little  distinction  between  the  two.  I  am  a  painter  by  profession, 
and  do  portraits." 

"  So  Mrs.  Broughton  told  me." 

"  I  am  not  asking  for  a  job;  you  know." 

**  I  am  quite  sure  of  that." 

*'  But  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  sure  to  have  sat 
to  somebody." 

**  I  never  did.  I  never  thought  of  doing  so.  One  does  those  things 
at  the  instigation  of  one's  intimate  Mends, — ^fathers,  mothers,  uncles, 
and  aunts,  and  the  like." 

"  Or  husbands,  perhaps, — or  lovers  ?  " 

<<  Well,  yes ;  my  intimate  friend  is  my  mother,  and  she  would 
never  dream  of  such  a  thing.     She  hates  pictures." 

"  Hates  pictures  1 " 

"And  especially  portraits.  And  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Dahymple,  she 
hates  artists." 

"  Good  heavens ;  how  cruel  I  I  suppose  there  is  some  story 
attached  to  it.  There  has  been  some  fatal  likeness, — some  terrible 
picture, — something  in  her  early  days  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Dalrymple.  It  is  merely  the  fact  that 
her  sympathies  are  with  ugly  things,  rather  than  with  pretty  things.  I 
think  she  loves  the  mahogany  dinner-table  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  house ;  and  she  likes  to  have  everything  dark,  and  plain,  and  solid. 

"And  good?" 

**  Good  of  its  kind,  certainly." 

**  K  everybody  was  like  your  mother,  how  would  the  artists  live  ?  " 

**  There  would  be  none." 

"  And  the  world,  you  think,  would  be  none  the  poorer  ?  " 

**  I  did  not  speak  of  myself.  I  ihmV  the  world  would  be  very 
much  the  poorer.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  ancient  masters,  though  I  do 
not  suppose  that  I  understand  them." 

"They  are  easier  understood  than  the  modem,  I  can  tell  you. 
Perhaps  you  don't  care  for  modem  pictures  ?  " 

**  Not  in  comparison,  certainly.  If  that  is  uncivil,  you  have  brought 
it  on  yourself.  But  I  do  not  in  tmth  mean  anything  derogatory  to  the 
painters  of  the  day.  When  their  pictures  are  old,  they, — that  is  the 
good  ones  among  them, — ^will  be  nice  also." 
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**  Pictures  are  like  winei  and  want  age,  you  think  ? '' 

**  Yes,  and  statues  too,  and  buildings  above  all  things.  The  colours 
of  new  paintings  are  so  glaring,  and  the  faces  are  bo  bright  and  self- 
conscious,  that  they  look  to  me  when  I  go  to  the  exhibition  like  coloured 
prints  in  a  child's  new  picture-book.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  buildings. 
One  sees  all  the  points,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination." 

"  I  find  I  have  come  across  a  real  critic." 

**  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  a  sham  one ; "  and  Miss  Van  Siever 
as  she  said  this  looked  very  savage. 

'*  I  shouldn't  take  you  to  be  a  sham  in  anything/ - 

<^Ah,  that  would  be  saying  a  great  deal  for  myself.  Who  can 
undertake  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  sham  in  anything  ?  " 

As  she  said  this  the  ladies  were  getting  up.  So  Miss  Yan  Siever 
also  got  up,  and  left  Mr.  Conway  Dalrymple  to  consider  whether  he 
could  say  or  could  think  of  himself  that  he  was  not  a  sham  in  anything. 
As  regarded  Miss  Clara  Yan  Siever,  he  began  to  think  that  he  should 
not  object  to  paint  her  portrait,  even  though  there  might  be  no  sugar- 
plum. He  would  certainly  do  it  as  Jael ;  and  he  would,  if  he  dared, 
insert  dimly  in  the  background  some  idea  of  the  face  of  the  mother, 
half-appearing,  half-vanishing,  as  the  spirit  of  the  sacrifice.  He  was 
composing  his  picture,  while  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  was  arranging  himself 
and  his  bottles. 

<<  Musselboro,"  he  said,  *^  I'll  come  up  between  you  and  Crosbie. 
Mr.  Eames,  though  I  run  away  from  you,  the  claret  shall  remain ;  or, 
rather,  it  shall  fiow  backwards  and  forwards  as  rapidly  as  you  will." 

**  I'll  keep  it  moving,"  said  Johnny. 

*<  Do  ;  there's  a  good  follow.  It's  a  nice  glass  of  wine,  isn't  it  ? 
Old  Bamsby,  who  keeps  as  good  a  stock  of  stuff  as  any  wine-merchant 
in  London,  gave  mo  a  hint,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  he'd  a  lot  of 
tidy  Bordeaux.  It's  '41,  you  know.  He  had  ninety  dozen,  and  I 
took  it  aU." 

**  What  was  the  figure,  Broughton  ?  "  said  Crosbie,  asking  the 
question  which  he  knew  was  expected. 

**  Well,  I  only  gave  one  hundred  and  four  for  it  then ;  it's  worth 
a  hundred  and  twenty  now.  I  wouldn't  sell  a  bottle  of  it  for  any 
money.     Come,  Dah'ymple,  pass  it  round ;  but  fill  your  glass  first." 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  I  don't  like  it.     I'll  drink  sherry." 

**  Don't  like  it !  "  said  Dobbs  Broughton. 

"  It's  strange,  isn't  it  ?  but  I  don't." 

'^I  thought  you  particularly  told  me  to  drink  his  claret?"  said 
Johnny  to  his  friend  afterwards. 

^'  Bo  I  did, "  0aid  Conway ;  "  and  wonderfully  good  wine  it  is.    But 
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I  make  it  a  rale  never  to  eat  or  drink  anything  in  a  man's  boose  when 
he  praises  it  himself  and  tells  me  the  price  of  it." 

*'  And  I  make  it  a  role  never  to  cut  the  nose  off  my  own  hoe,'* 
said  Johnny. 

Before  they  went,  Johnny  Eames  had  been  specially  invited  to 
call  on  Lady  DemolineSi  and  had  said  that  he  would  do  so.  "  We 
live  in  Porchester  Gardens/'  said  Miss  Demolines.  '*  Upon  my  word, 
I  believe  that  the  farther  London  stretches  in  that  direction,  the 
ilEirther  mamma  will  go.  She  thinks  the  air  so  mnch  better.  I  know 
it's  a  long  way." 

''Distance  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Johnny;  «I  can  always  set  off 
over  night." 

Conway  Dalrymple  did  not  get  invited  to  caU  on  Mrs.  Yan  Siever, 
but  before  he  left  the  house  he  did  say  a  word  or  two  more  to  his  Mend 
Mrs.  Broughton  as  to  Clara  Van  Siever.  *^  She  is  a  fine  young  woman," 
he  said ;  *^  she  is  indeed." 

**  You  have  found  it  out,  have  you  7  " 

**  Yes,  I  have  found  it  out.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  day  she'll 
murder  her  husband  or  her  mother,  or  startle  the  world  by  some  newly- 
invented  crime ;  but  that  only  makes  her  the  more  interesting." 

<<And  when  you  add  to  that  all  the  old  woman's  money,"  said 
Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton,  **  you  think  that  she  might  do  ?  " 

*^  For  a  picture,  certainly.  I*m  speaking  of  her  simply  as  a  model. 
Could  we  not  manage  it  ?  Get  her  onco  here,  without  her  mother 
knowing  it,  or  Broughton,  or  any  one.  I've  got  the  subject, — Jael  and 
Hisera,  you  know.  I  should  like  to  put  Musselboro  in  as  Sisera,  with 
tlio  nail  half  driven  in."  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  declared  that  the 
scheme  was  a  great  deal  too  wicked  for  her  participation,  but  at  last  she 
promised  to  think  of  it. 

"  You  might  as  well  come  up  and  have  a  cigar,"  Dalrymple  said,  as 
ho  and  his  fiiend  left  Mr.  Broughton's  house.  Johnny  said  that  he 
would  go  up  and  have  a  cigar  or  two.  **  And  now  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  and  her  set,"  said  Conway. 

*'  Well ;  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  them.  I  think  they  stink  of 
money,  as  the  people  say ;  but  I'm  not  sure  that  they've  got  any  all 
the  same." 

**  I  should  suppose  he  makes  a  large  income." 

**  Very  likely,  and  perhaps  spends  more  than  he  makes.  A  good 
deal  of  it  looked  to  me  like  make-believe.  There's  no  doubt  about  the 
claret,  but  the  champagne  was  execrable.  A  man  is  a  criminal  to  have 
such  stuff  handed  round  to  his  guests.  And  there  isn't  the  ring  of  real 
gold  about  the  house." 
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**  I  hate  the  ring  of  the  gold,  as  you  call  it,"  said  the  artist. 

'<  So  do  I, — ^I  hate  it  like  poison  ;  bat  if  it  is  there,  I  like  it  to  be 
tme.  There  is  a  sort  of  persons  going  now, — and  one  meets  them  out 
here  and  there  every  day  of  one's  life, — ^who  are  downright  Brummagem 
to  the  ear  and  to  the  touch  and  to  the  sight,  and  we  recognize  them  as 
such  at  the  very  first  moment.  My  honoured  lord  and  master,  Sir 
Baffle,  is  one  such.  There  is  no  mistaking  him.  Clap  him  down 
npon  the  counter,  and  he  rings  dull  and  untrue  at  once.  Pardon  me, 
my  dear  Conway,  if  I  say  the  same  of  your  excellent  friend  Mr.  Dobbs 
Broughton." 

**  I  think  you  go  a  little  too  far,  but  I  don't  deny  it.  What  you 
mean  is,  that  he's  not  a  gentleman." 

*'  I  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  Bless  you,  when  you  come 
to  talk  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  to  define  the  word  ?  How  do  I  know 
whether  or  no  I'm  a  gentleman  myself.  When  I  used  to  be  in  Burton 
Crescent,  I  was  hardly  a  gentleman  then, — sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  Mrs  Boper  and  the  Lupexes ; — do  yon  remember  them,  and  the 
lovely  Amelia  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  were  a  gentleman,  then,  as  well  as  now." 

<<  You,  if  you  had  been  painting  duchesses  then,  with  a  studio  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  would  not  have  said  so,  if  you  had  happened  to 
come  across  me.  I  can't  define  a  gentleman,  even  in  my  own  mind ; 
— ^but  I  can  define  the  sort  of  man  with  whom  I  think  I  can  live 
pleasantly." 

"  And  poor  Dobbs  doesn't  come  within  the  line  ?" 

"  N — 0,  not  quite  ;  a  very  nice  fellow,  I'm  quite  sure,  and  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  me  there." 

"  I  never  will  take  you  to  any  house  again.  And  what  did  you 
think  of  his  wife  ?  " 

"  That's  a  horse  of  another  colour  altogether.  A  pretty  woman 
with  such  a  figure  as  hers  has  got  a  right  to  be  anything  she  pleases. 
I  see  you  are  a  great  favourite." 

"  No,  I'm  not ; — not  especially.  I  do  like  her.  She  wants  to  make 
up  a  match  between  me  and  that  Miss  Van  Siever.  Miss  Yan  is  to 
have  gold  by  the  ingot,  and  jewels  by  the  bushel,  and  a  hatful  of  bank 
shares,  and  a  whole  mine  in  Cornwall,  for  her  fortune." 

"  And  is  very  handsome  into  the  bargain." 

"  Yes ;  she's  handsome." 

"  So  is  her  mother,"  said  Johnny.  "  If  you  take  the  daughter,  I'll 
take  the  mother,  and  see  if  I  can't  do  you  out  of  a  mine  or  two.  Good- 
night, old  fellow.  I'm  only  joking  about  old  Dobbs.  I'll  go  and  dine 
iJbere  again  to-morrow,  if  you  like  it." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


\  T  think  joa  cars  two  straws 
t  her     Conway  Daliymple 

I  to  his  friend  John  EameB, 
I  jB  after  th«  dinner  party 
rra    Dobbs   Bron^ton  s. 
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r  ecaose  I  don  t  go  abont 

tb   my  stockings   cross  gar- 
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yon  don  t  do  that  kind  of  bnsiness    more 


It  sn  t  in  my  Lno  my  dear  follow  I  know  what  you  mean  very 
well,     I  daresay,  artistically  Hpeakmg,-—  ' 

"Don't  be  an  aae,  Johnny," 

"  Well  then,  poetically,  or  romantically,  if  you  like  that  belter,— 
I  daresay  that  poetically  or  romantically  I  am  deficient.  I  eat  my 
dinner  very  well,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  ooght  to  do  that ;  and,  if  yon'U 
behcve  me,  I  find  myself  laughing  sometimes." 

"I  never  knew  a  man  who  laughed  so  much.  You're  alwa^ 
laughing." 

"  And  that,  yon  think,  is  a  bad  sign  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  you  really  caro  about  her.  I  think  you  are  awar^ 
that  you  have  got  a  love-affaJr  on  hand,  and  that  you  hang  on  to  it  rather 
persistently,  having  in  some  way  come  to  a  resolution  that  you  would  be 
persistent.    But  there  isn't  mncb  heart  in  it.    I  daresay  there  was  once." 
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**  And  that  is  your  opinion  ?" 

"  Yon  are  just  like  some  of  those  men  who  for  years  past  have 
been  going  to  write  a  book  on  some  new  subject.  The  intention  has 
been  sincere  at  first,  and  it  never  altogether  dies  away.  But  the  would- 
be  author,  though  he  still  talks  of  his  work,  knows  that  it  will  never  be 
executed,  and  is  very  patient  under  the  disappointment.  All  enthu- 
siasm about  the  thing  is  gone,  but  he  is  still  known  as  the  man  who  is 
going  to  do  it  some  day.  You  are  the  man  who  means  to  marry 
IMKss  Dale  in  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years'  time." 

"Now,  Conway,  all  that  is  thoroughly  unfair.  The  would-be 
author  talks  of  his  would-be  book  to  everybody.  I  have  never  talked 
of  Miss  Dale  to  any  one  but  you,  and  one  or  two  very  old  family  fiiends. 
And  from  year  to  year,  and  from  month  to  month,  I  have  done  all  that 
has  been  in  my  power  to  win  her.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  succeed, 
and  yet  I  am  as  determined  about  it  as  I  was  when  I  first  began  it, — 
or  rather  much  more  so.  If  I  do  not  marry  Lily,  I  shall  never  marry 
at  aU,  and  if  anybody  were  to  tell  me  to-morrow  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  have  me,  I  should  well  nigh  go  mad  for  joy.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  give  up  all  my  life  for  love.  Indeed  the  less  I  can  bring 
myself  to  give  up  for  it,  the  better  I  shall  think  of  myself.  Now  I'll 
go  away  and  call  on  old  lady  Demolines. 

"  And  flirt  with  her  daughter." 

**Yes; — ^flirt  with  her  daughter,  if  I  get  the  opportunity.  "Wliy 
shouldn't  I  flirt  with  her  daughter  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  if  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  it, — ^not  particularly,  that  is  ;  because  the  young  lady 
is  not  very  pretty,  nor  yet  very  graceful,  nor  yet  very  wise." 

"  She  is  pretty  after  a  fashion,"  said  the  artist,  "  and  if  not  wise, 
she  is  at  any  rate  clever." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  like  her,"  said  John  Eames. 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  there  ?  " 

"  One  has  to  be  civil  to  people  though  they  are  neither  pretty  nor 
wise.  1  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  Miss  Demolines  is  particularly 
bad,  or  indeed  that  she  is  worse  than  young  ladies  in  general.  I  only 
abused  her  because  there  was  an  insinuation  in  what  you  said,  that  I 
was  going  to  amuse  myself  with  Miss  Demolines  in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Dale.  The  one  thing  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  thing.  Nothing 
that  I  shall  say  to  Miss  Demolines  will  at  all  militate  against  my  loyalty 
to  Lily." 

**  All  right,  old  feUow ; — ^I  didn't  mean  to  put  you  on  your  purgation. 
I  want  you  to  look  at  that  sketch.     Do  you  know  for  whom  it  is 
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intended  ?  "  Jolmny  took  tip  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  having  keratinized 
it  for  a  minute  or  two  declared  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who 
was  represented.  <<  You  know  the  subject, — ^the  story  that  is  intended 
to  be  told  ?  "  said  Dalrymple. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't.     There's  some  old  fellow  seems  to  bo 
catching  it  over  the  head ;  but  it's  all  so  confused  I  can't  make  much 
of  it.     The  woman  seems  to  be  uncommon  augry." 
"  Do  you  ever  read  your  Bible  ?  " 

"  Ah,  dear  f  not  as  often  as  I  ought  to  do.  Ah,  I  see ;  it's  Sisera. 
I  never  could  quite  believe  that  story.  Jael  might  have  killed  (3aptain 
Sisera  in  his  sleep, — ^for  which,  by-the-by,  she  ought  to  have  been 
hung,  and  she  might  possibly  have  done  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  nail. 
But  she  could  not  have  driven  it  through,  and  staked  him  to  the 
ground." 

**  IVe  warrant  enough  for  putting  it  into  a  picture,  at  any  rate. 
My  Jael  there  is  intended  for  Miss  Yan  Siever." 

"  Miss  Van  Siever !     Well,  it  is  like  her.     Has  she  sat  for  it  ?  '* 
**  0  dear,  no ;  not  yet.     I  mean  to  get  her  to  do  so.     There's  a 
strength  about  her,  which  would  make  her  sit  the  part  admirably.   And 
I  fancy  she  would  like  to  be  driving  a  nail  into  a  fellow's  head.   I  think 
I  shall  take  Musselboro  for  a  Sisera." 
**  You're  not  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  He  would  just  do  for  it.  But  of  course  I  shan't  ask  him  to  sit, 
as  my  Jael  would  not  like  it.  Slio  would  not  consent  to  operate  on  so 
base  a  subject.     So  you  really  arc  going  down  to  Guestwick  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  I  start  to-morrow.  Good-by,  old  follow.  I'll  come  and 
Bit  for  Sisera  if  you'll  let  me  ; — only  Mss  Van  Jael  shall  have  a  blunted 
nail,  if  you  please." 

Then  Johnny  left  the  artist's  room  and  walked  across  from  Kensington 
to  Lady  Demolincs'  house.  As  he  went  he  partly  accused  himself^  and 
partly  excused  himself  in  that  matter  of  his  love  for  Lily  Dale.  There 
were  moments  of  his  life  in  which  he  felt  that  he  would  willingly  die 
for  her, — ^that  life  was  not  worth  having  -without  her, — in  which  he 
went  about  inwardly  reproaching  fortune  for  having  treated  him  so 
cruelly.  Why  should  she  not  be  his  ?  He  half  believed  that  she 
loved  him.  She  had  almost  told  him  so.  She  could  not  siu-ely  still 
love  that  other  man  who  had  treated  her  with  such  vile  falsehood  ?  As 
he  considered  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  he  assured  himself  over 
and  over  again  that  there  would  be  now  no  fear  of  that  rival ; — and  yet 
ho  had  such  fears,  and  hated  Crosbie  almost  as  much  as  ever.  It  was 
a  thousand  pities,  certainly,  that  the  man  should  have  been  made  free 
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by  the  death  of  his  wife.  But  it  conld  hardly  be  that  he  shonld  seek 
Idly  again,  or  that  Lily,  if  so  sought,  shonld  even  Usten  to  him.  But 
yet  there  he  was,  free  once  more, — an  odious  being,  whom  Johnny  was 
determined  to  sacrifice  to  his  vengeance,  if  cause  for  such  sacrifice 
should  occur.  And  thus  thinking  of  the  real  truth  of  his  love,  he 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  himself  from  that  charge  of  vagueness 
and  laxness  which  his  friend  Conway  Dalrymple  had  brought  against 
him.  And  then  again  he  accused  himself  of  the  same  sin.  If  he  had 
been  positively  in  earnest,  with  downright  manly  earnestness,  would  he 
have  allowed  the  thing  to  drag  itself  on  with  a  weak  uncertain  life,  as 
it  had  done  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?  Lily  Dale  had  been  a 
dream  to  him  in  his  boyhood ;  and  he  had  made  a  reality  of  his  dream 
as  soon  as  he  had  become  a  man.  But  before  he  had  been  able,  as 
a  man,  to  tell  his  love  to  the  girl  whom  he  had  loved  as  a  child, 
another  man  had  intervened,  and  his  prize  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Then  the  wretched  victor  had  thrown  his  treasure  away,  and  he,  John 
Eames,  had  been  content  to  stoop  to  pick  it  up, — ^was  content  to  do 
so  now.  But  there  was  something  which  he  felt  to  be  unmanly  in  the 
constant  stooping.  Dalrymple  had  told  him  that  he  was  like  a  man 
who  is  ever  writing  a  book  and  yet  never  writes  it.  He  would  make 
another  attempt  to  get  his  book  watten, — an  attempt  into  which  he 
would  throw  all  his  strength  and  all  his  heart.  He  would  do  his  very 
best  to  make  Lily  his  own.  But  if  he  failed  now,  ho  would  have  done 
with  it.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  below  his  dignity  as  a  man  to  be 
always  coveting  a  thing  which  he  could  not  obtain. 

Johnny  was  informed  by  the  boy  in  buttons,  who  opened  the  door 
for  him  at  Lady  Demolines*,  that  the  ladies  were  at  home,  and  he  was 
shown  up  into  the  drawing-room.  Here  he  was  allowed  full  ten  minutes 
to  explore  the  knicknacks  on  the  table,  and  open  the  photograph  book, 
and  examine  the  famiture,  before  Miss  Demolines  made  her  appearance. 
When  she  did  come,  her  hair  was  tangled  more  marvellously  even  than 
when  he  saw  her  at  the  dinner-party,  and  her  eyes  were  darker,  and 
her  cheeks  thinner.  **  I'm  afraid  mamma  won't  be  able  to  come  down," 
said  Miss  Demolines.  '*  She  will  be  so  sorry ;  but  she  is  not  quite 
well  to-day.  The  wind  is  in  the  east,  she  says,  and  when  she  says  the 
wind  is  in  the  east  she  always  refuses  to  be  well." 

"  Then  I  should  tell  her  it  was  in  the  west.'* 

**  But  it  is  in  the  east." 

**  Ah,  there  I  can't  help  you.  Miss  Demolines.  I  never  know  which 
is  east,  and  which  west ;  and  if  I  did,  I  shouldn't  know  from  which 
point  the  wind  blew," 
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"  At  any  rate  Tnamma  can't  come  downstairs,  and  you  most  exonse 
her.  What  a  very  nice  woman  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  is."  Johnny* 
acknowledged  that  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  was  charming.  "And 
Mr.  Broughton  is  so  good-natured  !  "  Johnny  again  assented.  **  I 
like  him  (^  all  things/'  said  Miss  Demolines.  "  So  do  1"  said  Johnny ; 
— "  I  never  liked  anybody  so  much  in  my  li£B.  I  suppose  one  is  bound 
to  say  that  kind  of  thing."  <<  Oh,  you  ill-natured  man/'  said  Miss 
Demolines.  "  I  suppose  you  think  that  poor  Mr.  Broughton  is  a  little 
— just  a  Httle, — ^you  know  whai  I  mean." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Yes,  you  do ;  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean.  And  of  course 
he  is.    How  can  he  help  it  ?  " 

**  Poor  fellow, — ^no.  I  don't  suppose  he  can  help  it,  or  he  would ; 
—wouldn't  he  ?  " 

"  Of  course  Mr.  Broughton  had  not  the  advanti^e  of  birth  or  much 
early  education.  All  his  friends  know  that,  and  make  allowance 
accordingly.  When  she  married  him,  she  was  aware  of  his  deficiencyi 
and  made  up  her  mind  to  put  up  with  it." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  her ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  knew  Maria  Clutterbuck  for  years  before  she  was  married.  Of 
course  she  was  very  much  my  senior,  but,  nevertheless,  we  were  Mends. 
I  think  I  was  hardly  more  than  twelve  years  old  when  I  first  began  to 
correspond  with  Maria.  She  was  then  past  twenty.  So  you  see, 
Mr.  Eames,  I  make  no  secret  of  my  age." 

<*  Why  should  you  ?  " 

"  But  never  mind  that.  Everybody  knows  that  Maria  Clutterbuck 
was  very  much  admired.  Of  course  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  or  any 
other  gentleman  all  her  history." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  you  were." 

**  Then  certainly  your  hopes  will  be  frustrated,  Mr.  Eames.  But  un- 
doubtedly when  she  told  us  that  she  was  going  to  take  Dobbs  Broughton, 
we  were  a  little  disappointed.  Maria  Clutterbuck  had  been  used  to  a 
better  kind  of  life.     You  understand  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Eames  ? 

**  Oh,  exactly ; — and  yet  it's  not  a  bad  kind  of  life,  either.' 

**  No,  no ;  that  is  true.  It  has  its  attractions.  She  keeps  her 
carriage,  sees  a  good  deal  of  company,  has  an  excellent  house,  and  goes 
abroad  for  six  weeks  every  year.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Eames,  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  uncertainty  about  it." 

**  Life  is  always  uncertain.  Miss  Demolines." 

**  You're  quizzing  now,  I  know.  But  don't  you  feel  now,  really, 
that  City  money  is  always  very  chancy  ?    It  comes  and  goes  so  quick." 
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''  M  regards  the  going,  X  think  that's  the  same  with  all  money/' 
S$4d  Johnny. 

**  Not  with  land,  or  the  funds.  Mamma  has  every  shilling  laid  out 
in  a  first-class  mortgage  on  land  at  four  per  cent.  That  does  make 
Qne  feel  so  secure  I    The  land  can't  run  away." 

"  But  you  think  poor  Broughton's  money  may  ?  " 

**  It's  all  speculation,  you  know.  I  don't  heUeye  she  minds  it ;  I 
don*t,  indeed.  She  lives  that  kind  of  fevered  life  now  that  she  likes 
excitement.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Dohhs  Broughton  is  not 
what  we  can  call  an  educated  gentleman.  His  manners  are  against 
him,  and  he  is  very  ignorant.    Even  dear  Maria  would  admit  that." 

."  One  would  perhaps  let  that  pass  without  asking  her  opinion  at  all." 

"  She  has  acknowledged  it  to  me,  twenty  times.  But  he  is  very 
good-natured,  and  lets  her  do  pretty  nearly  anything  that  she  likes.  I 
only  hope  she  won't  trespass  on  his  good-nature.     I  do,  indeed." 

"  You  mean,  spend  too  much  money  ?  " 

''  No ;  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly.  Of  course  she  ought  to  be 
moderate,  and  I  hope  she  is.  To  that  kind  of  fevered  existence  profuse 
expenditure  is  perhaps  necessary.  But  I  was  th^'ul^iTig  of  something 
else.    I  fear  she  is  a  little  giddy." 

''  Dear  me !     I  should  have  thought  she  was  too— too — ^too — " 

'*  You  mean  too  old  for  anything  of  that  kind.  Maria  Broughton 
most  be  thirty-three  if  she's  a  day." 

"  That  would  make  you  just  twenty-five,"  said  Johnny,  feeling 
perfectly  sure  as  he  said  so  that  the  lady  whom  he  was  addressing  was 
at  any  rate  past  thirty  I 

"  Never  mind  my  age,  Mr.  Eames ;  whether  I  am  twenty-five,  or  a 
hundred-and-five,  has  nothing  to  do  with  poor  Maria  Clutterbuck.  But 
now  I'll  tell  you  why  I  mention  all  this  to  you.  You  must  have  seen 
how  foolish  she  is  about  your  fiiend  Mr.  Dalrymple  ?  '* 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  haven't." 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Eames  ;  you  have,  If  she  were  your  wife,  would 
you  like  her  to  call  a  man  Conway  ?  Of  course  you  would  not.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  there's  anything  in  it.  I  know  Maria's  principles 
too  well  to  suspect  that.   It's  merely  because  she's  flighty  and  fevered." 

"  That  fevered  existence  accounts  for  it  all,"  said  Johnny. 

"No  doubt  it  does,"  said  Miss  Demolines,  with  a  nod  of  her  head, 
which  was  intended  to  show  that  she  was  willing  to  give  her  friend  the 
full  benefit  of  any  excuse  which  could  be  ofiered  for  her.  **  But  don't 
yon  think  you  could  do  something,  Mr.  Eames." 

^'Ido  something?" 
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**  Yes,  you.  You  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  are  such  friends  I  If  you 
"were  just  to  point  out  to  him  you  know        " 

*^  Point  out  what  ?  Tell  him  that  he  oughtn't  to  he  called  Conway  7 
Because,  after  all,  I  suppose  that's  the  worst  of  it.  If  you  mean  to 
say  that  Dalrymple  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Broughton,  you  never  made  a 
greater  mistake  in  your  life." 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  in  love.  That  would  he  terrible,  you  know."  And 
Miss  Demolines  shook  her  head  sadly.  '*  But  there  may  be  so  much 
mischief  done  without  anything  of  that  kindl  Thoughtlessness,  you 
know,  Mr.  Eames, — ^pure  thoughtlessness !  Think  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  if  you  can  speak  a  word  to  your  friend,  do.  And  now  I  want  to 
ask  you  something  else.  I'm  so  glad  you  are  come,  because  circum- 
stances have  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  that  you  and  I  should  know 
each  other.  We  may  be  of  so  much  use  if  we  put  our  heads  together." 
Johnny  bowed  when  he  heard  this,  but  made  no  immediate  reply. 
''Have  you  heard  anything  about  a  certain  picture  that  is  being 
planned  ?  "  Johnny  did  not  wish  to  answer  this  question,  but  Miss 
Demolines  paused  so  long,  and  looked  so  earnestly  into  his  face,  that 
he  found  himself  forced  to  say  something. 

"  What  picture  ?  " 

'*  A  certain  picture  that  is — ,  or,  perhaps,  that  is  not  to  be,  painted 
by  Mr.  Dalrymple  ?  " 

**  I  hear  so  much  about  Dalrymple's  pictures !  You  don't  mean  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Glencom  Palliser  ?  That  is  nearly  finished,  and  wiQ 
be  in  the  Exhibition  this  year." 

*'  I  don't  mean  that  at  all.  I  mean  a  picture  that  has  not  yet 
been  begun." 

"  A  portrait,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  As  to  that  I  cannot  quite  say.  It  is  at  any  rate  to  be  a  likeness. 
I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  it.  Come,  Mr.  Eames ;  it  would  be  better 
that  we  should  bo  candid  with  each  other.  You  remember  Miss  Van 
Siover,  of  course  ?  " 

**  I  remember  that  she  dined  at  the  Broughtons'." 

**  And  you  have  heard  of  Jaol,  I  suppose,  and  Sisera  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  in  a  general  way, — in  the  Bible." 
,     **  And  now  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  have  not  heard  the  names 
of  Jael  and  Miss  Van  Siever  coupled  together  ?    I  see  you  know  all 
about  it." 

**  I  have  hoard  of  it,  certainly." 

*'  Of  course  you  have.  So  have  I,  as  you  perceive.  Now,  Mr. 
Eames," — and  Miss  Demolines'  voice  became  tremulously  eager  as  she 
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addressed  him, — "  it  is  your  duty,  and  it  is  my  duty,  to  take  care  that 
that  picture  shall  never  he  painted." 

**  But  why  should  it  not  he  painted  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  Miss  Van  Siever,  yet." 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

**  Nor  Mrs.  Van  Siever." 

"  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  her." 

"  I  do.  I  know  them  hoth, — well."  There  was  something  almost 
grandly  tragic  in  Miss  Demolines'  voice  as  she  thus  spoke.  ''  Yes, 
Mr.  Eames,  I  know  them  well.  If  that  scheme  he  continued,  it  will 
work  terrible  mischief.    You  and  I  must  prevent  it." 

**  But  I  don't  see  what  harm  it  will  do." 

**  Think  of  Conway  Dalrymple  passing  so  many  hours  in  Maria's 
sitting-room  upstairs !     The  picture  is  to  be  painted  there,  you  know." 

**  But  Miss  Van  Siever  will  be  present.  Won't  that  make  it  all 
ri^t  ?     What  is  there  wrong  about  Miss  Van  Siever  ?  " 

*'  I  won't  deny  that  Clara  Van  Siever  has  a  certain  beauty  of  her 
own.  To  me  she  is  certainly  the  most  unattractive  woman  that  I  ever 
came  near.  She  is  simply  repulsive ! "  Hereupon  Miss  Demolines 
held  up  her  hand  as  though  she  were  banishing  Miss  Van  Siever  for 
ever  from  her  sight,  and  shuddered  slightly.  '<  Men  think  her  hand- 
some, and  she  is  handsome.  But  she  is  false,  covetous,  malicious,  cruel, 
and  dishonest." 

"  What  a  fiend  in  petticoats !  " 

''  You  may  say  that,  Mr.  Eames.  And  then  her  mother !  Her 
mother  is  not  so  bad.  Her  mother  is  very  different.  But  the  mother 
is  an  odious  woman,  too.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  Maria  Clutterbuck 
when  she  first  saw  either  the  mother  or  the  daughter.  I  tell'  you  that 
in  confidence."  . 

**  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Johnny,  who  began  to  be  startled  and 
almost  interested  by  the  eagerness  of  the  woman. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  Don't  let  your  firiend  go  to 
Mr.  Broughton's  house  to  paint  the  picture.  If  he  does  do  it,  there 
will  mischief  come  of  it.     Of  course  you  can  prevent  him." 

"  I  should  not  think  of  trying  to  prevent  him  unless  I  knew  why." 

"  She's  a  nasty  proud  minx,  and  it  would  set  her  up  ever  so  high,— p 
to  think  that  she  was  being  painted  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  !  But  that  isn't 
the  reason.  Maria  would  get  into  terrible  trouble  about  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  end  of  mischief.  I  must  not  tell  you  more  now,  and  if 
you  do  not  believe  me,  I  cannot  help  it.  Surely,  Mr.  Eames,  my  'svord 
may  be  taken  as  going  for  something  ?  And  when  I  ask  you  to  help  me 
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in  thifly  I  do  expect  that  you  will  not  refufie  me."  By  this  time  Miss 
Demdiiies  was  sitting  close  to  him,  and  had  more  than  once  put  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  in  the  energy  of  her  eloquence.  Then  as  he 
remembered  that  he  had  never  seen  Miss  DemoHnes  till  the  other  day, 
or  Miss  Van  Sieyer,  or  even  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughtoni  he  bethought 
himself  that  it  was  all  very  droll.  Nevertheless  he  had  no  otrjection  to 
Miss  Demolines  putting  her  hand  upon  his  aim. 

'<  I  never  like  to  interfere  in  anything  that  does  not  seem  to  be  my 
own  business,"  said  Johnny. 

''  Is  not  your  friend's  business  your  own  business  ?  "What  does 
friendship  mean  if  it  is  not  so  ?  And  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  my 
business,  mine  of  right,  does  that  go  for  nothing  )|ith  you  ?  I  thou|^i 
I  might  depend  upon  you,  Mr.  Eamcs ;  I  did  indeed."  Then  again  she 
put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes  he  began  to 
think  that  after  all  she  was  good-looking  in  a  certain  way.  At  any 
rate  she  had  fine  eyes,  and  there  was  something  picturesque  about  the 
entanglement  of  her  hair.  <<  Think  of  it,  and  then  come  back  and  talk 
to  me*  again,"  said  Miss  Demolines. 

**  But  I  am  goiqg  out  of  town  to-morrow." 

"  For  how  long  ?  " 

"  For  ten  days." 

**  Nothing  can  be  done  during  that  time.  Clara  Van  Siever  is 
going  away  in  a  day,  and  will  not  be  back  for  three  weeks.  I  happen 
to  know  that ;  so  wo  have  plenty  of  time  for  working.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  that  she  should  never  even  hear  of  it;  but  that  cannot  be  hoped, 
as  Maria  has  such  a  tongue  I   Couldn't  you  see  Mr.  Daliymple  to-night  ?" 

«*  WeU,  no ;  I  don't  think  I  could." 

«  Mind,  at  least,  that  you  come  to  me  as  soon  as  ever  you  return." 

Before  he  got  out  of  the  house,  which  he  did  after  a  most  affectionate 
farewell,  Johnny  felt  himself  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  come 
to  Miss  Demolines  again  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  town ;  and  as  the 
door  was  closed  behind  him  by  the  boy  in  buttons,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  certainly  would  call  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  London. 
<'  It's  as  good  as  a  play,"  he  said  to  himself.  Not  that  he  cared  in  the 
least  for  Miss  Demolines,  or  that  he  would  take  any  steps  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  the  painting  of  the  picture.  Miss  Demolines 
had  some  battle  to  fight,  and  he  would  leave  her  to  fight  it  with  her  own 
weapons.  If  his  friend  chose  to  paint  a  picture  of  Jael,  and  take  Miss 
Van  Siever  as  a  model,  it  was  no  business  of  his.  Nevertheless  he 
would  certainly  go  and  see  Miss  Demolines  again,  because,  as  he  said, 
she  was  as  good  as  a  play. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  PICTURE. 

On  that  same  afternoon  Conway  Dalijmple  rolled  up  his  sketch  of  Jael 
and  Sisera,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  dressed  himself  with  some  consider- 
able care,  putting  on  a  velvet  coat  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
out  of  doors  when  he  did  not  intend  to  wander  beyond  Kensington 
Gardens  and  the  neighbourhood  and  which  was  supposed  to  becomo 
him  well,  yellow  gloves,  and  a  certain  Spanish  hat  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  slowly  sauntered  across  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Broughton.  When  the  door  was  opened  to  him  he  did  not  ask  if  the 
lady  were  at  home,  but  muttering  some  word  to  the  servant,  made  his 
way  through  the  hall,  upstairs,  to  a  certain  small  sitting-room  looking  to 
the  north,  which  was  much  used  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  Conway  Dalrymple  had  aiTanged  his  visit  beforehand, 
and  that  he  was  expected.  He  opened  the  door  without  knocking, 
and,  though  the  servant  had  followed  him,  he  entered  without  being 
announced.  '^  I'm  afraid  I'm  late,"  he  said,  as  he  gave  his  hand  to 
Mrs.  Broughton  ;  *^  but  for  the  life  I  could  not  get  away  sooner." 

**  You  are  quite  in  time,"  said  the  lady,  **  for  any  good  that  you  arc 
likely  to  do." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

**  It  means  this,  my  friend,  that  you  had  better  give  the  idea  up. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  day,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  it." 

**  What  nonsense  1 " 

"  Of  course  you  will  say  so,  Conway.  I  have  observed  of  late  that 
whatever  I  say  to  you  is  called  nonsense.  I  suppose  it  is  the  new 
fashion  that  gentlemen  should  so  express  themselves,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  like  it." 

«  You  know  what  I  mean.  I  am  very  anxious  about  this  picture, 
and  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  it  cannot  be  done  now.  It  was 
you  put  it  into  my  head  first." 

''I  regret  it  very  much,  I  can  assure  you;  but  it  will  not  bo 
generous  in  you  to  urge  that  against  me." 

•'  But  why  shouldn't  it  succeed  ?  " 

«  There  are  many  reasons, — some  personal  to  myself." 

^*  1  do  not  know  what  they  can  be.  You  hinted  at  something  which 
I  only  took  as  having  been  said  in  joke.". 
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**  If  you  mean  about  Miss  Yan  Siever  and  jonrself,  I  was  quite  in 
earnest,  Conway.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  better,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  of  aU  things.  Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to 
bring  Miss  Van  Siever  and  you  together." 

"  And  nothing  would  please  me  less.'' 

•*  But  why  BO  ?  " 

"  Because, — because *.    I  can  do  nothing  but  tell  you  the  truth, 

carina;  because  my  heart  is  not  firee  to  present  itself  at  Miss  Yan 
Siever' s  feet." 

"  It  ought  to  be  free,  Conway,  and  you  must  make  it  free.  It  will 
be  well  that  you  should  be  married,  and  well  for  others  besides  yourself. 
I  tell  you  so  as  your  friend,  and  you  have  no  truer  friend.  Sit  where 
you  are,  if  you  please.  You  can  say  anything  you  have  to  say  without 
stalking  about  the  room." 

"  I  was  not  going  to  stalk, — as  you  call  it." 

"  You  will  be  safer  and  quieter  while  you  are  sitting.  I  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  Clara.  She  said  she 
would  be  here." 

**  And  you  have  told  her  of  the  picture  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  I  have  told  her.  She  said  that  it  would  be  impossible,  and 
that  her  mother  would  *  not  allow  it.  Hero  she  is."  Then  Miss  Yan 
Siever  was  shown  into  the  room,  and  Dalrymple  perceived  that  she  was 
a  girl  the  peculiarity  of  whose  complexion  bore  daylight  better  even  than 
candlelight.  There  was  something  in  her  countenance  which  seemed  to 
declare  that  she  could  bear  any  light  to  which  it  might  be  subjected 
without  flinching  from  it.  And  her  bonnet,  which  was  very  plain,  and 
her  simple  brown  morning  go^vn,  suited  her  well.  She  was  one  who 
required  none  of  the  circumstances  of  studied  dress  to  carry  off  aught 
in  her  own  appearance.  She  could  look  her  best  when  other  women 
look  their  worst,  and  could  dare  to  be  seen  at  all  times.  Dalrymple, 
with  an  artist's  eye,  saw  this  at  once,  and  immediately  confessed  to 
himself  that  there  was  something  great  about  her.  He  could  not  deny 
her  beauty.  But  there  was  ever  present  to  him  that  look  of  hardness 
which  had  struck  him  when  ho  first  saw  her.  He  could  not  but  fancy 
that  though  at  times  she  might  bo  playful,  and  allow  the  fur  of  her 
coat  to  be  stroked  with  good-humour, — she  would  be  a  dangerous  play- 
thing, using  her  claws  unpleasantly  when  the  good -humour  should  have 
passed  away.  But  not  the  less  was  she  beautiful,  and — beyond  that 
and  better  than  that,  for  his  purpose, — she  was  picturesque. 

**  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  **  here  is  this  mad  painter,  and  he  says 
that  he  will  have  you  on  his  canvas,  either  with  your  will  or  without  it." 
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«  Even  if  he  could  do  that,  I  am  sure  he  would  not/'  said  Miss 
Van  Siever. 

"  To  prove  to  you  that  I  can,  I  think  I  need  only  show  you  the 
sketch/'  said  Dalrymple,  taking  the  drawing  out  of  his  pocket.  '*  As 
regards  the  face,  I  know  it  so  well  hy  heart  already,  that  I  feel  certain 
I  could  produce  a  likeness  without  even  a  sitting.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Mrs.  Broughton  ?  ** 

**  It  is  clever,"  said  she,  looking  at  it  with  all  that  enthusiasm  which 
women  are  able  to  throw  into  their  eyes  on  such  occasions ;  *^  very 
clever.    The  subject  would  just  suit  her.    I  have  never  doubted  that." 

«  Eames  says  that  it  is  confused,"  said  the  artist. 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  aU,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton. 

*'  Of  course  a  sketch  must  be  rough.  This  one  has  been  rubbed 
about  and  altered, — ^but  I  think  there  is  something  in  it." 

'<An  immense  deal,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton.  ''Don't  you  think 
so,  Clara  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  a  judge." 

''  But  you  can  see  the  woman's  fixed  purpose  ;  and  her  stealthiness 
as  well ; — and  the  man  sleeps  like  a  log.     What  is  that  dim  outline  ?  " 

'*  Nothing  in  particular,"  said  Dalrymple.  But  the  dim  outline 
was  mtended  to  represent  Mrs.  Van  Siever. 

"It  is  very  good,  —  unquestionably  good,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Broughton.  '*  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  you  would  make  a 
great  picture  of  it.  It  is  just  the  subject  for  you,  Conway  ;  so  much 
imagination,  and  yet  such  a  scope  for  portraiture.  It  would  be  full  of 
action,  and  yet  such  perfect  repose.  And  the  lights  and  shadows  would 
be  exactly  in  your  line.  I  can  see  at  a  glance  how  you  would  manage 
the  light  in  the  tent,  and  bring  it  down  just  on  the  nail.  And  then  the 
pose  of  the  woman  would  be  so  good,  so  much  strength,  and  yet  such 
grace  !  You  should  have  the  bowl  he  drank  the  milk  out  of,  so  as  to 
tell  the  whole  story.  No  painter  living  tells  a  story  so  well  as  you  do, 
Conway."  Conway  Dalrymple  knew  that  the  woman  was  talking  non- 
sense to  him,  and  yet  he  liked  it,  and  liked  her  for  talking  it. 

<<But  Mr.  Dalrymple  can  paint  his  Sisera  without  making  me  a 
Jael,"  said  Miss  Van  Siever. 

"  Of  course  he  can,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton. 

"  But  I  never  will,"  said  the  artist.  **  I  conceived  the  subject  as 
connected  with  you,  and  I  will  never  disjoin  the  two  ideas." 

«I  think  it  no  compliment,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Miss  Van 
Siever. 

*^  And  none  was  intended.    But  you  may  observe  that  artists  in  all 
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igM  hare  songht  for  higher  types  of  modeb  in  painting  women  who 
hftTe  heen  yiolent  or  criminal,  than  have  sufficed  tar  them  in  their 
portraitiires  of  gentleness  and  yirtae.  Look  at  all  the  Judiths,  and  the 
Locretias,  and  the  Charlotte  Oordays ;  how  much  finer  the  women  are 
than  the  Madonnas  and  the  Saint  Gecilias. 

"  After  that,  Clara,  jou  need  not  scruple  to  he  a  Jael,"  said  Mrs. 
Broughton. 

**  But  I  do  scruple, — ^very  much ;  so  stronglj  that  I  know  I  never 
shall  do  it.  In  the  first  place  I  don't  know  why  Mr.  Dalrymple  wants  it." 
**  Want  it !  "  said  Conway.     '<  I  want  to  pisdnt  a  striking  picture." 
"  But  you  can  do  that  without  putting  me  into  it." 
*'  No ; — ^not  this  picture.    And  why  should  you  olrject  ?    It  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  ladies  to  sit  to  artists  in  that 


manner." 


**  People  would  know  it." 

"  Nobody  would  know  it,  so  that  you  need  care  about  it.  What 
would  it  matter  if  everybody  knew  it  ?  We  are  not  proposing  anything 
improper ; — are  we,  Mrs.  Broughton  ?  " 

«She  shall  not  be  pressed  if  she  does  not  like  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Broughton.  <'  You  know  I  told  you  before  Clara  came  in,  that  I  was 
afraid  it  could  not  be  done." 

''  And  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Miss  Van  Siever,  with  some  little  r 
hesitation  in  her  voice. 

'^I  don't  see  anything  improper  in  it,  if  you  mean  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Broughton. 

"  But,  mamma !  " 

**  Well,  yes ;  that  is  the  difficulty,  no  doubt.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  your  mother  is  not  so  very  singular,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  you  should  comply  with  her  in  everything." 

'^  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  comply  with  her  in  veiy  much,"  said 
Afiss  Van  Siever  in  her  gentlest  voice. 

"  Oh,  Clara !  " 

**  You  drive  me  to  say  so,  as  otherwise  I  should  be  a  hypocrite. 
Of  course  I  ought  not  to  have  said  it  before  Mr.  Dalrymple." 

**  You  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  will  understand  all  about  that,  I  daresay, 
before  the  picture  is  finished,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton. 

It  did  not  take  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Conway  Daliymple 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  younger  lady  to  be  painted,  or  of  the  elder 
to  allow  the  sitting  to  go  on  in  her  room.  When  tiie  question  of 
easels  and  other  apparatus  came  to  be  considered  Mrs.  Broughton  was 
rather  flustered,  and  again  declared  with  energy  that  the  whole  thinf 
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mnst  fall  to  the  gronnd ;  but  a  few  more  words  from  the  painter 
restored  her,  and  at  last  the  arrangements  were  made.  As  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Bronghton*s  dear  friend,  Madalina  Demolines  had  said,  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Broughton  liked  a  fevered  existence.  "What  will  Dobbs  say?"  she 
exclaimed  more  than  once.  And  it  was  decided  at  last  that  Dobbs 
shonld  know  nothing  about  it  as  long  as  it  conld  be  kept  from  him. 
"  Of  course  he  shall  bo  told  at  last,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  wouldn't  keep 
anything  from  the  dear  fellow  for  all  the  world.  But  if  he  knew  it  at 
first  it  would  be  sure  to  get  through  Musselboro  to  your  mother." 

•*  I  certainly  shall  beg  that  Mr.  Broughton  may  not  be  taken  into 
confidence  if  Mr.  Musselboro  is  to  follow,"  said  Clara.  **  And  it  must 
be  understood  that  I  must  cease  to  sit  immediately,  whatever  may  be 
the  inconvenience,  should  mamma  speak  to  me  about  it." 

This  stipulation  was  made  and  conceded,  and  then  Miss  Van  Siever 
went  away,  leaving  the  artist  with  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton.  **  And  now, 
if  you  please,  Conway,  you  had  better  go  too,"  said  the  lady,  as  soon 
as  there  had  been  time  for  Miss  Yan  Siever  to  get  downstairs  and  out 
of  the  haU-door. 

**  Of  course  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  mo." 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

**  A  little  while  ago  I  improperly  said  that  some  suggestion  of  yours 
was  nonsense  and  you  rebuked  me  for  my  blunt  incivility.  Might  not 
I  rebuke  you  now  with  equal  justice  ?  " 

"Do  so,  if  you  will ; — ^but  leave  me.  I  tell  you,  Conway,  that  in 
these  matters  you  must  either  be  guided  by  me,  or  you  and  I  must 
cease  to  see  each  other.  It  does  not  do  that  you  should  remain  here 
with  me  longer  than  the  time  usually  allowed  for  a  morning  call. 
Clara  has  come  and  gone,  and  you  also  must  go.  I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you,  for  you  seem  to  be  so  very  comfortable  in  that  chair." 

"I  am  comfortable, — and  I  can  look  at  you.  Come  ; — there  can 
be  no  harm  in  saying  that,  if  I  say  nothing  else.  Well ; — ^there,  now  I 
am  gone."     Whereupon  he  got  up  from  his  arm-chair." 

"  But  you  are  not  gone  while  you  stand  there." 

"  And  you  would  really  wish  me  to  marry  that  girl  ?  " 

"  I  do, — ^if  you  can  love  her." 

"  And  what  about  her  love  ?  " 

"  You  must  win  it,  of  course.  She  is  to  be  won,  like  any  other 
woman.  The  fruit  won't  fell  into  your  mouth  merely  because  you  open 
your  lips.     You  must  climb  the  tree." 

"Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides,"  said  Conway.  "Love 
does  that,  you  know ;  but  it  is  hard  to  climb  the  trees  without  the  love. 
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1i  ieemi  to  me  thai  I  htTd  done  xfiy  climbing, — hKre  domb  as  Id^  m 
I  know:  how,  and  ibat  ibe  boughs  are  breaking  with  me,  and  thai  I  am 
likoly  to  get  a  M.    Do  yon  nnderjrtand  me  ?  " 

"  I  wonld  rather  not  nnderstand  yon." 

**  That  if  no  answer  to  my  qnestion.  Do  yon  nnderstand  that  at 
flds  moment  I  am  getting  a  fidl  which  will  break  every  bone  in  my  dda 
and  pot  any  other  climbing  oat  of  the  qnestion  as  6r  as  I  am  eon* 
eened?    Do  yon  nnderstand  that  ? " 

''  No ;  I  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Bronghton,  in  a  tremnlons  yoice. 

**  Then  111  go  and  make  love  at  once  to  dara  Van  Sierer.  There's 
anong^  of  plnok  left  in  me  to  ask  her  to  many  me,  and  I  suppose  I 
eonld  manage  to  go  throngh  the  ceremony  if  she  accepted  me." 

**  Bnt  I  want  yon  to  love  her,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs  Bronghton. 

**  I  daresay  I  should  love  her  well  enough  after  a  bit ; — ^that  is,  if  she 
didn't  break  my  head  or  comb  my  hair.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no 
oljeetion  to  my  saying  that  yon  sent  me  when  I  ask  her  ?  " 

<<  Conway,  yon  will  of  course  not  mention  my  name  to  her.  I  have 
suggested  to  you  a  marriage  which  I  think  would  tend  to  make  yon 
happy,  and  would  give  you  a  stability  in  life  which  you  want.  It  is 
perhaps  better  that  I  should  be  explicit  at  once.  As  an  unmarried 
man  I  cannot  continue  to  know  you.  Ton  have  said  words  of  late 
which  have  driyen  me  to  this  conclusion.  I  have  thought  about  it 
much, — ^too  much,  perhaps,  and  I  know  that  I  am  ri^t.  Miss  Yan 
Siever  has  beauty  and  wealth  and  intellect,  and  I  think  that  she  would 
appreciate  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  you  are.  Now  go."  And 
Mrs.  Dobbs  Bronghton,  standing  upright,  pointed  to  the  door.  Conway 
Daliymplo  slowly  took  his  Spanish  hat  from  off  the  marble  slab  on 
which  he  had  laid  it,  and  left  the  room  without  saying  a  word.  The 
interview  had  been  quite  long  enough,  and  there  was  nothing  else  which 
he  knew  how  to  say  with  effect. 

Croquet  is  a  pretty  game  out  of  doors,  and  chess  is  delightful  in  a 
drawing-room.  Battledoor  and  shuttlecock  and  hunt-the-slipper  have 
also  their  attractions.  Proverbs  are  good,  and  cross  questions  with 
crooked  answers  may  be  made  very  amusing.  But  none  of  these  games 
are  equal  to  the  game  of  love-making, — ^providing  that  the  players  can 
be  quite  sure  that  there  shall  be  no  heart  in  the  matter.  Any  touch  of 
heart  not  only  destroys  the  pleasure  of  the  game,  but  makes  the  player 
awkward  and  incapable  and  robs  him  of  his  skill.  And  thus  it  is  that 
there  are  many  people  who  cannot  play  the  game  at  all.  A  deficiency 
of  some  needed  internal  physical  strength  prevents  the  owners  of  the 
heart  from  keeping  a  proper  control  over  its  valves,  and  thus  emotion 
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sets  in,  and  the  poises  are  accelerated,  and  feeling  snpervenes.  For 
snch  a  one  to  attempt  a  game  of  love-making,  is  as  though  your  friend 
with  the  gout  should  insist  on  playing  croquet.  A  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lonSy  if  nothing  else,  should  in  either  case  deter  the  afflicted  one  from 
the  attempt.  There  was  no  such  absurdity  with  our  friend  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Broughton  and  Conway  Dalrymple.  Their  valves  and  pulses  were  all 
right.  They  could  play  the  game  without  the  slightest  danger  of  any 
inconvenient  result ; — of  any  inconvenient  result,  that  is,  as  regarded 
their  own  feelings.  Blind  people  cannot  see  and  stupid  people  cannot 
understand, — and  it  might  be  that  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton,  being  both 
blind  and  stupid  in  such  matters,  might  perceive  something  of  the 
playing  of  the  game  and  not  know  that  it  was  only  a  game  of  skill. 

When  I  say  that  as  regarded  these  two  lovers  there  was  nothing  of 
love  between  them,  and  that  the  game  was  therefore  so  far  innocent, 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that  these  people  had  no 
hearts  within  their  bosoms.  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  probably  loved  her 
husband  in  a  sensible,  humdrum  way,  feeling  him  to  be  a  bore, 
knowing  him  to  be  vulgar,  aware  that  ho  often  took  a  good  deal  more 
wine  than  was  good  for  him,  and  that  ho  was  almost  as  unedu- 
cated as  a  hog.  Yet  she  loved  him,  and  showed  her  love  by  taking 
care  that  he  should  have  things  for  dinner  which  he  liked  to  eat. 
But  in  this  alone  there  were  to  be  found  none  of  the  charms  of  a 
fevered  existence,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton,  requiring  those 
charms  for  her  comfort,  played  her  little  game  with  Conway  Dalrymple. 
And  as  regarded  the  artist  himself,  let  no  reader  presume  him  to  have 
been  heartless  because  he  flirted  with  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton.  Doubt- 
less he  will  marry  some  day,  will  have  a  large  family  for  which  he  will 
work  hard,  and  will  make  a  good  husband  to  some  stout  lady  who  will 
be  careful  in  looking  after  his  linen.  But  on  the  present  occasion  he 
fell  into  some  slight  trouble  in  spite  of  the  innocence  of  his  game.  As 
he  quitted  his  friend^s  room  he  heard  the  hall-door  slammed  heavily  ; 
then  there  was  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  and  on  the  landing-place 
above  the  first  flight  he  met  the  master  of  the  house,  somewhat  flurried, 
as  it  seemed,  and  not  looking  comfortable,  either  as  regarded  his  person 
or  his  temper.  **  By  George,  he*s  been  drinking !  "  Conway  said  to 
himself,  after  the  first  glance.  Now  it  certainly  was  the  case  that 
poor  Dobbs  Broughton  would  sometimes  drink  at  improper  hours. 

**  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  said  Dobbs  Broughton  to 
his  friend  the  artist.  **  You're  always  here.  You're  here  a  doosed 
sight  more  than  I  like.**  Husbands  when  they  have  been  drinking  are 
very  apt  to  make  mistakes  as  to  the  purport  of  the  game. 
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"Why,  Dobbs,"  said  the  painter,  "there's  something  wong 
with  you." 

"  No,  there  ain't.  There's  nothing  wrong ;  and  if  there  was,  what*8 
that  to  you  ?    I  shan't  ask  you  to  pay  anything  for  me,  I  suppose." 

"  WeU ;— I  hope  not." 

"  I  won't  have  you  here,  and  let  that  be  an  end  of  it.  It's  all  very 
well  when  I  choose  to  have  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  but  my  wife  can  do 
very  well  without  your  fol-lalling  here  all  day.  Will  you  remember 
that,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Conway  Dalrymple,  knowing  that  he  had  better  not  argue  any 
question  with  a  drunken  man,  took  himself  out  of  the  house,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  as  he  thought  of  the  misery  which  his  poor  dear  play- 
fellow would  now  be  called  upon  to  endure. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A    HERO    AT   HOME. 

On  the  morning  after  his  visit  to  Miss  Demolines  John  Eames  found 
himself  at  the  Paddington  station  asking  for  a  ticket  for  Guestwick,  and 
as  he  picked  up  his  change  another  gentleman  also  demanded  a  ticket 
for  the  same  place.  Had  Guestwick  been  as  Liverpool  or  Manchester/ 
Eames  would  have  thought  nothing  about  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  men  should  always  be  going  from  London  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester ;  but  it  seemed  odd  to  him  that  two  men  should  want  first-class 
tickets  for  so  small  a  place  as  Guestwick  at  the  same  moment.  And 
when,  afterwards,  he  was  placed  by  the  guard  in  the  same  carriage  with 
this  other  traveller,  he  could  not  but  feel  some  little  curiosity.  The 
man  was  four  or  five  years  Johnny's  senior,  a  good-looking  fellow,  with 
a  pleasant  face,  and  the  outward  appurtenances  of  a  gentleman.  The 
intelligent  reader  \n\\  no  doubt  be  aware  that  the  stranger  was  Major 
Grantly ;  but  the  intelligent  reader  has  in  this  respect  had  much  advan- 
tage over  John  Eames,  who  up  to  this  time  had  never  even  heard  of 
his  cousin  Grace  Crawley's  lover.  "I  think  you  were  asking  for  a 
ticket  for  Guestwick,"  said  Johnny; — ^whereupon  the  major  owned  that 
such  was  the  case.  **  I  lived  at  Guestwick  the  greater  part  of  my  life," 
said  Johnny,  **  and  it's  the  dullest,  dearest  little  town  in  all  England." 
**  I  never  was  there  before,"  said  the  major,  "  and  indeed  I  can  hardly 
say  I  am  going  there  now.  I  shall  only  pass  through  it."  Then  he  got 
out  his  newspaper,  and  Johnny  also  got  out  his,  and  for  a  time  there 
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was  no  conversation  between  them,  John  remembered  how  holy  was 
the  errand  upon  which  he  was  intent,  and  gathered  his  thoughts 
together,  resolving  that  having  so  great  a  matter  on  his  mind  he  would 
think  about  nothing  else  and  speak  about  nothing  at  all.  He  was 
going  down  to  Allington  to  ask  Lily  Dale  for  the  last  time  whether  she 
would  be  his  wife ;  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  to  be  successful  or 
unsuccessful  in  the  one  great  wish  of  his  life ;  and,  as  such  was  the 
ease  with  him, — as  he  had  in  hand  a  thing  so  vital,  it  could  be  nothing 
to  him  whether  the  chance  companion  of  his  voyage  was  an  agreeable 
or  a  disagreeable  person.  He  himself,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  circum- 
■tanoes  of  life,  was  prone  enough  to  talk  with  any  one  be  might  meet. 
Ha  could  have  travelled  fdr  twelve  hours  together  with  an  old  lady,  and 
could  listen  to  her  or  make  her  listen  to  him  without  half  an  hour's 
interruption.  But  this  journey  was  made  on  no  ordinary  occasion, 
and  it  behoved  him  to  think  of  Lily.  Therefore,  after  the  first  little 
almost  necessary  effort  at  civility,  he  fell  back  into  gloomy  silence. 
He  was  going  to  do  his  best  to  win  Lily  Dale,  and  this  doing  of  his 
best  would  require  aU  his  thought  and  all  his  energy. 

And  probably  Major  Grantly*s  mind  was  bent  in  the  same  direction. 
He,  too,  had  this  work  before  him,  and  could  not  look  upon  his  work 
as  a  thing  that  was  altogether  pleasant.  He  might  probably  get  that 
which  he  was  intent  upon  obtaining.  He  knew, — he  almost  knew, — ^that 
ba  had  won  the  heart  of  the  girl  whom  he  was  seeking.  There  had 
been  that  between  him  and  her  which  justified  him  in  supposing  that 
he  was  dear  to  her,  although  no  expression  of  affection  had  ever  passed 
from  her  lips  to  his  ears.  Men  may  know  all  that  they  require  to 
know  on  that  subject  without  any  plainly  spoken  words.  Grace  Crawley 
had  spoken  no  word,  and  yet  he  had  known, — at  any  rate  had  not 
doubted,  that  he  could  have  the  place  in  her  heart  of  which  he  desired 
to  be  the  master.  She  would  never  surrender  herself  altogether  till 
she  had  taught  herself  to  be  sure  of  him  to  whom  she  gave  herself. 
But  she  had  listened  to  him  with  silence  that  had  not  rebuked  him, 
and  he  had  told  himself  that  he  might  venture,  without  fear  of  that 
rebuke  as  to  which  the  minds  of  some  men  are  sensitive  to  a  degree 
which  other  men  cannot  even  understand.  But  for  all  .this  Major 
Grantly  could  not  be  altogether  happy  as  to  his  mission.  He  would 
ask  Grace  Crawley  to  be  his  wife ;  but  he  would  be  ruined  by  his 
own  success.  And  the  remembrance  that  he  would  be  severed  from  all 
his  own  family  by  the  thing  that  he  was  doing,  was  very  bitter  to  him. 
In  generosity  he  might  be  silent  about  this  to  Grace,  but  who  can 
endure  to  be  silent  on  such  a  subject  to  the  woman  who  is  to  be  his 
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wife  ?  And  then  it  would  not  be  possible  for  bim  to  abstain  from 
explanation.  He  was  now  following  her  down  to  Allington,  a  step 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  taken  but  for  the  misfortune  which 
had  be&llen  her  fiftther,  and  he  must  explain  to  her  in  some  sort  why 
he  did  so.  He  must  say  to  her, — ^if  not  in  so  many  words,  still  almost 
as  plainly  as  words  could  speak, — I  am  here  now  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife,  because  you  specially  require  the  protection  and  countenance  of 
the  man  who  loves  you,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  your  other's 
afiairs.  He  knew  that  ho  was  doing  right ; — perhaps  had  some  idea 
that  he  was  doing  nobly ;  but  this  very  appreciation  of  his  own  good 
qualities  made  the  task  before  him  the  more  difficult. 

Major  Grantly  had  The  Times,  and  John  Eames  had  the  Daily  News, 
and  they  exchanged  papers.     One  had  the  last  Saturday,  and  the  other 
the  last  Spectator,  and  they  exchanged  those  also.     Both  had  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  of  which  enterprising  periodical  they  gradually  came  to 
discuss  the  merits  and  demerits,  thus  falling  into  conversation  at  last, 
in  spite  of  the  weight  of  the  mission  on  which  each  of  them  was  intent. 
Then,  at  last,  when  they  were  within  half-an-hour  of  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Major  Grantly  asked  his  companion  what  was  the  best  inn  at 
Guestwick.    He  had  at  £rst  been  minded  to  go  on  to  Allington  at  once, 
— to  go  on  to  Allington  and  get  his  work  done,  and  then  return  home 
or  remain  there,  or  find  the  nearest  inn  with  a  decent  bed,  as  circum- 
stances might  direct  him.     But  on  reconsideration,  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  the  scene  of  his  future  operations,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  well 
for  him  to  remain  that  night  at  Guestwick.    Ho  did  not  quite  know  how 
far  Allington  was  from  Guestwick,  but  ho  did  know  that  it  was  still 
mid- winter,  and  that  the  days  were  very  short.      **  The  Magpie  "  was 
the  best  inn,  Johnny  said.     Having  lived  at  Guestwick  all  his  life,  and 
having  a  mother  living  there  now,  he  had  never  himself  put  up  at 
"  The  Magpie,"  but  he  believed  it  to  be  a  good  country  inn.   They  kept 
post-horses  there,  he  knew.     He  did  not  tell  the  stranger  that  his  late 
old  friend.  Lord  De  Guest,  and  his  present  old  friend.  Lady  Julia, 
always  hired  post-horses  from  *'  The  Magpie,"  but  he  grounded  his 
ready  assertion  on  the  remembrance  of  that  fact.    **  I  think  I  shall  stay 
there  to-night,"  said  the  major.     **  You'll  find  it  pretty  comfortable,  I 
don't  doubt,"  said  Johnny.     **  Though,  indeed,  it  always  seems  to  me 
that  a  man  alone  at  an  inn  has  a  very  bad  time  of  it.      Beading  is  all 
very  well,  but  one  gets  tired  of  it  at  last.     And  then  I  hate  horse-hair 
chairs."      "It  isn't  very  delightful,"  said  the   major,  **but  beggars 
mustn't  be  choosers."     Then  there  was  a  pause,  after  which  the  major 
spoke  again.    "  You  don't  happen  to  know  which  way  Allington  lies  ?  " 
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''  Allington  t  '*  said  Johnny. 

*'  Yes,  Allington.     Is  there  not  a  village  called  Allington  ?  *' 

"  There  is  a  village  called  Allington,  certainly.  It  lies  over  there." 
And  Johnny  pointed  with  his  finger  through  the  window.  "  As  you  do 
not  know  the  country  you  can  see  nothing,  hut  I  can  see  the  Allington 
trees  at  this  moment." 

**  I  suppose  there  is  no  inn  at  Allington  ?  " 

"  There's  a  puhlic-house,  with  a  very  nice  clean  hedroom.  It  is 
called  the  '  Bed  Lion.'  Mrs.  Forrard  keeps  it.  I  would  quite  as  soon 
stay  there  as  at '  The  Magpie.'  Only  if  they  don't  expect  you,  they 
wouldn't  have  much  for  dinner." 

"  Then  you  know  the  village  of  Allington  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  village  of  Allington  very  well.  I  have  friends 
living  there.    Indeed,  I  may  say  I  know  everybody  in  Allington." 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Dale  ?  " 

**  Mrs.  Dale  ?  "  said  Johnny.  "Yes,  I  know  Mrs.  Dale.  I  have 
known  Mrs.  Dale  pretty  nearly  all  my  life."  "Who  could  this  man  be 
who  was  going  down  to  see  Mrs.  Dale, — Mrs.  Dale,  and  consequently, 
Lily  Dale?  He  thought  that  he  knew  Mrs.  Dale  so  well,  that  she 
could  have  no  visitor  of  whom  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  have  some 
knowledge.  But  Migor  Grantly  had  nothing  more  to  say  at  the  moment 
about  Mrs.  Dale.  He  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Dale  in  his  life,  and  was 
now  going  to  her  house,  not  to  see  her,  but  a  friend  of  hers.  He  found 
that  he  could  not  very  well  explain  this  to  a  stranger,  and  therefore  at 
the  moment  he  said  nothing  further.  But  Johnny  would  not  allow  the 
subject  to  be  dropped.   **  Have  you  known  Mrs.  Dale  long  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  at  all,"  said  the  major. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  by  your  asking  after  her " 

**  I  intend  to  call  upon  her,  that  is  all.  I  suppose  they  will  have 
an  omnibus  here  from  '  The  Magpie  ?' "  Eames  said  that  there  no 
doubt  would  be  an  omnibus  from  "  The  Magpie,"  and  then  they  were  at 
their  journey's  end. 

For  the  present  we  will  follow  John  Eames,  who  went  at  once  to 
his  mother's  house.  It  was  his  intention  to  remain  there  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  go  over  to  the  house,  or  rather  to  the  cottage,  of 
his  great  ally  Lady  Julia,  which  lay  just  beyond  Guestwick  Manor,  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  Allington  than  to  the  town  of  Guestwick.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  himself  go  over  to  Allington  till 
he  could  do  so  frt)m  Guestwick  Cottage,  as  it  was  called,  feeling  that, 
under  certain  untoward  circumstances,  —  should  untoward  circum- 
stances arise, — ^Lady  Julia's  sympathy  might  be  more  endurable  than 
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that  of  liis  mother.  But  he  w onld  take  care  that  it  should  be  known 
at  AUington  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  nnderstood  thd 
necessazy  strat^^y  of  his  campaign  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  could 
startle  Lfly  into  acquiescence. 

With  his  own  mother  and  sister,  John  Eames  was  in  these  days 
quite  a  hero.  He  was  a  hero  with  them  now,  because  in  his  early 
boyish  days  there  had  been  so  little  about  him  that  was  heAic.  Then 
there  had  been  a  doubt  whether  he  would  ever  earn  his  daily  broad, 
and  he  had  been  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  slight  fiunily  resouioee  in 
the  matter  of  jackets  and  trousers.  The  pride  taken  in  our  Johnny  had 
not'  been  great,  though  the  love  felt  for  him  had  been  warm.  But 
gradually  things  had  changed,  and  John  Eames  had  become  heroie  in 
his  mother's  eyes.  A  chance  circumstance  had  endieared  him  to  Eaii 
De  Gkiest,  and  from  that  moment  things  had  gone  well  with  him.  The 
earl  had  given  him  a  watch  and  had  left  him  a  fortune,  and  Sir  Baffle 
Buffle  had  made  him  a  private  secretary.  In  the  old  days,  when 
Johnny's  love  for  Lily  Dale  was  first  discussed  by  his  mother  and 
sister,  they  had  thought  it  impossible  that  Lily  should  ever  bring 
herself  to  regard  with  affection  so  humble  a  suitor ; — ^for  the  Dales 
have  ever  held  their  heads  up  in  the  world.  But  now  there  is  no 
misgiving  on  that  score  with  Mrs.  Eames  and  her  daughter.  Their 
wonder  is  that  Lily  Dale  should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  decline  the  love  of 
such  a  man.  So  Johnny  was  received  with  the  respect  due  to  a  hero,  as 
well  as  with  the  affection  belonging  to  a  son ; — ^by  which  I  mean  it  to 
be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Eames  had  got  a  little  bit  of  fish  for  dinner  as 
well  as  a  leg  of  mutton. 

*'  A  man  came  down  in  the  train  with  me  who  says  he  is  going  over 
to  AUington,"  said  Johnny.  *'  I  wonder  who  he  can  be.  He  is  staying 
at  *  The  Magpie.'  " 

''  A  friend  of  Captain  Dale's,  probably,"  said  Mary.  Captain  Dale 
was  the  squire's  nephew  and  his  heir. 

''  But  this  man  was  not  going  to  the  squire's.  He  was  going  to 
the  Small  House." 

**  Is  he  going  to  stay  there  ?  " 

''I  suppose  not,  as  he  asked  about  the  inn."  Then  Johnny  reflected 
that  the  man  might  probably  be  a  friend  of  Crosbie's,  and  became 
melancholy  in  consequence.  Crosbie  might  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  send  an  ambassador  down  to  prepare  the  ground  for  him  before  he 
should  venture  again  upon  the  scene  himself.  .  If  it  were  so,  would  it 
not  be  well  that  he,  John  Eames,  should  get  over  to  lily  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  not  wait  till  he  should  be  staying  with  Lady  Julia  ? 
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It  was  at  any  rate  incumbent  upon  him  jk)  call  upon  Lady  Julia 
HxQ  next  morning,  because  of  his  commission.  The  Berlin  wool  might 
remain  in  his  portmanteau  till  his  portmanteau  should  go  with  him  to 
the  cottage ;  but  he  would  take  the  spectacles  at  once,  and  he  must 
explain  to  Lady  Julia  what  the  lawyers  had  told  him  about  the  income. 
So  he  hired  a  saddle-horse  from  '^  The  Magpie  "  and  started  after  breakfast 
on  the  mottling  after  his  arrival.  In  bis  unheroic  days  he  would  have 
walked, — as  he  had  doAe,  scores  of  times,  over  the  whole  distance  from 
Guestwick  to  Allington.  But  now,  in  these  grander  days,  he  thought 
about  his  boots  and  the  mud,  and  the  formal  appearance  of  the  thing, 
'^  Ah  dear,"  he  said,  to  himself,  as  the  nag  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
town,  **  it  used  to  be  better  with  me  in  the  old  days.  I  hardly  hoped 
that  she  would  ever  accept  me,  but  at  least  she  had  never  refused  me. 
And  then  that  brute  had  not  as  yet  made  his  way  down  to  Allington  I  " 

He  did  not  go  very  fast.  After  leaving  the  town  he  trotted  on  for 
a  mile  or  so.  But  when  he  got  to  the  palings  of  Guestwick  Manor 
be  let  the  animal  walk  again,  and  his  mind  ran  back  over  the  incidents 
of  his  life  which  were  connected  with  the  place.  He  remembered  a 
certain  long  ramble  which  he  had  taken  in  those  woods  after  Lily  had 
refused  him.  That  had  been  subsequent  to  the  Crosbie  episode  in  his 
life,  and  Johnny  had  been  led  to  hope  by  certain  of  his  friends, — 
especially  by  Lord  De  Guest  and  his  sister, — that  he  might  then  be 
successful.  But  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  had  passed  the  bitterest 
hour  of  his  life  wandering  about  in  those  woods.  Since  that  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  again  and  again ;  but  the  bitterness  of  failure  had 
not  been  so  strong  with  him  as  on  that  first  occasion.  He  would  tiy 
again  now,  and  if  he  failed,  he  would  fail  for  the  last  time.  As  he  was 
thinking  of  all  this,  a  gig  overtook  him  on  the  road,  and  on  looking 
round  he  saw  that  the  occupant  of  the  gig  was  the  man  who  had 
travelled  with  him  on  the  previous  day  in  the  train.  Major  Grantly 
was  alone  in  the  gig,  and  as  he  recognized  John  Eames  he  stopped  his 
horse.  **  Are.  you  also  going  to  Allington  ?  "  he  asked.  John  Eames, 
with  something  of  scorn  in  his  voice,  rephed  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  going  to  Allington  on  that  day.  He  still  thought  that  this  man 
might  be  an  emissary  from  Crosbie,  and  therefore  resolved  that  but 
scant  courtesy  was  due  to  him.  **  I  am  on  my  way  there  now,"  said 
Grantly,  **  and  am  going  to  the  house  of  your  friend.  May  I  toll  her 
that  I  travelled  with  you  yesterday  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny.  **  You  may  toll  her  that  you  came  down 
with  John  Eames." 

^*  And  are  you  John  Eames  ?  "  asked  the  m^or. 
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<<  If  you  have  no  objection/'  said  Johnny.  **  But  J.  (^an  hardly 
snppose  you  have  ever  heard  my  name  before  ?  " 

'<  It  is  familiar  to  me,  because  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a 
eoiudn  of  yours,  Miss  Grace  Crawley/' 

**  My  cousin  is  at  present  staying  at  Allington  with  Mre*  Dale/' 
said  Johnny. 

'<  Just  so/'  said  the  major,  who  now  began  to  reflect  that  he  had 
been  indiscreet  in  mentioning  Grace  Crawley's  name.  No  doubt  eveiy 
ona  Gonnected  with  the  family,  all  the  Crawleys,  all  the  Dales,  and  all 
the  Eames's,  would  soon  know  the  business  which  had  brought  him 
down  to  Allington ;  but  he  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  beginning 
the  stozy  against  himself.  John  Eames,  in  truth,  had  never  even  heard 
Major  Ghrantly's  name,  and  was  quite  unaware  of  the  fortune  which 
awaited  his  cousin.  Even  after  what  he  had  now  been  told,  he  still 
Buspected  the  stranger  of  being  an  emissary  &om  his  enemy ;  but  the 
major,  not  giving  him  credit  for  his  ignorance,  was  annoyed  with  him- 
self for  having  told  so  much  of  his  own  history.  *^  1  will  tell  the  ladies 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,"  he  said ;  **  that  is,  if  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  see  them."     And  then  he  drove  on. 

"  I  know  I  should  hate  that  fellow  if  I  were  to  meet  him  anywhere 
again,"  said  Johnny  to  himself  as  he  rode  on.  **  When  I  take  an 
aversion  to  a  fellow  at  first  sight,  I  always  stick  to  it.  It's  instinct,  I 
suppose."  And  he  was  still  giving  himself  credit  for  the  strength  of 
his  instincts  when  he  reached  Lady  Julia's  cottage.  He  rode  at  onco 
into  the  stable-yard,  with  the  privilege  of  an  accustomed  friend  of  the 
house,  and  liavmg  given  up  his  horse,  entered  the  cottage  by  the  back 
door.     **  Is  my  lady  at  homo,  Jemima  ?  "  he  said  to  the  maid. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  John  ;  she  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  friends  of  yours 
are  with  her."  Then  he  was  announced,  and  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Julia,  Lily  Dale,  and  Grace  Crawley. 

He  was  very  warmly  received.  Lady  Julia  really  loved  him  dearly, 
and  would  have  done  anything  in  her  power  to  bring  about  a  match 
between  him  and  Lily.  Grace  was  his  cousin,  and  though  she  had  not 
seen  him  often,  she  was  prepared  to  love  him  dearly  as  Lily's  lover. 
And  Lily, — Lily  loved  him  dearly  too, — if  only  she  could  have  brought 
herself  to  love  him  as  he  wished  to  be  loved  !  To  all  of  them  Johnny 
Eames  was  something  of  a  hero.  At  any  rate  in  the  eyes  of  all  of 
them  ho  possessed  those  virtues  which  seemed  to  them  to  justify  them 
in  petting  him  and  making  much  of  him. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  you've  come, — that  is,  if  you've  brought  my 
spectacles,"  said  Lady  Julia. 
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**  Mj  pockets  are  crammed  with  spectacles,^  said  Jolmny. 

"  And  when  are  you  coming  to  me  ?  " 

**  I  was  thinking  of  Tuesday." 

"  No  ;  don't  come  till  Wednesday.  But  I  mean  Monday.  No  ; 
Monday  won't  do.  Come  on  Tuesday, — early,  and  drive  me  out.  And 
now  tell  us  the  news." 

Johnny  swore  that  there  was  no  news.  He  made  a  brave  attempt 
to  be  gay  and  easy  before  Lily ;  but  he  &iled,  and  he  knew  that  he 
&iled, — and  he  knew  that  she  knew  that  he  failed.  <<  Mamma  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you,"  said  Lily.     "  I  suppose  you  haven't  seen  Bell  yet  ?  " 

"  I  only  got  to  Guestwick  yesterday  afternoon,"  said  he. 

"  And  it  will  be  so  nice  our  having  Ghrace  at  the  Small  House  ; — 
won't  it  ?  Uncle  Christopher  has  quite  taken  a  passion  for  Grace, — so 
that  I  am  hardly  anybody  now  in  the  Allington  world." 

**  By-the-by,"  said  Johnny,  "  I  came  down  here  with  a  friend  of 
yours,  Grace." 

"  A  friend  of  mine  ?  "  said  Grace. 

'<  So  he  says,  and  he  is  at  Allington  at  this  moment.  He  passed 
me  in  a  gig  going  there." 

'<  And  what  was  his  name  ?  "  Lily  asked. 

'< I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,"  said  Johnny.  ''He  is  a  man 
about  my  own  age,  very  good-looking,  and  apparently  very  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  He  is  short-sighted,  and  holds  a  glass  in  one 
eye  when  he  looks  out  of  a  carriage-window.  That's  all  that  I  know 
about  him." 

Grace  Crawley's  face  had  become  suffused  with  blushes  at  the  first 
mention  of  the  friend  and  the  gig ;  but  then  Grace  blushed  very  easily. 
Lily  knew  all  about  it  at  once ; — at  once  divined  who  must  be  the 
friend  in  the  gig,  and  was  almost  beside  herself  with  joy.  Lady  Julia, 
who  had  heard  no  more  of  the  major  than  had  Johnny,  was  still  clever 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  friend  must  be  a  particular  friend, — for  she 
had  noticed  Miss  Crawley's  blushes.  And  Grace  herself  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  man.  The  picture  of  her  lover,  with  the  glass  in  his  eye  as 
he  looked  out  of  the  window,  had  been  too  perfect  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Jn  her  distress  she  put  out  her  hand  and  took  hold  of  Lily's  dress. 

"  And  you  say  he  is  at  Allington  now  ?  "  said  Lily. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  at  the  Small  House  at  this  moment,"  said 
Johnny. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 
snojfUfG  now  hajor  gr.ihtly  took  a  walk. 

fiMAJllR  GRANTLY  droTO  his 
i  tlie  yard  of  tha  Rod 
at  AUmgton  find  from 
J  walked  an  ay  at  once  to 
I  ale  H  house  When  ho 
I  1  the  vill^e  he  had 
<l  hu  II  made  up  hiB  mind  as~ 
i  to  tL  \iay  m  which  he  would 
■I' I  l]e„m  lus  attack  but  now  as 
''  ho  neit  down  the  street  he 
1  bul  cd  that  he  would  first 
ask  f  r  Mrs  Dale  Most  pro- 
I  babU  he  would  find  huneelf  in 
I  tb  I  r  aence  of  Mrs  Dale  and 
r  da  ighter  and  of  Grace  also, 
\  at  lua  liTBt  entrance,  and  if  so, 
i  his  pi.isition  would  ho  awkward 
iig]].  Ho  almost  regretted 
now  that  ho  had  not  written  to  Mis.  Dale,  and  asked  for  an  interview. 
Uis  task  would  ho  very  difficult  if  he  should  find  all  tho  ladies  together. 
But  ho  was  strong  in  tho  feeling  that  when  hig  purpose  was  told  it 
would  moot  tho  approval  at  any  rate  of  Mrs.  Dale ;  and  ho  walked 
boldly  on,  and  bravoly  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Small  House,  as  ho 
had  already  learned  tliat  Mrs.  Dale's  residence  was  called  by  all  tho 
neighbourhood.  Nobody  was  at  home,  the  servant  said ;  and  then, 
when  tho  visitor  began  to  make  further  inijniry,  tho  girl  espJaJned  that 
the  two  young  ladies  had  walked  as  far  as  Gueatwick  Cottage,  and  that 
Mrs.  Dale  was  at  this  moment  at  the  Great  House  with  tho  squire. 
Sho  had  gone  across  soon  after  tho  young  ladies  had  started.  The 
maid,  however,  was  interrupted  before  she  had  finished  telling  all  this  to 
the  major,  by  finding  her  mistress  behind  her  in  the  passage,  Mrs. 
Diilo  had  returned,  and  had  entered  the  house  from  the  lawn. 

"  I  am  here  now,  Jane,"  Biud  Mrs.  Dale,  "  if  the  gontieman  wishes 


tosi 


Thou  the  major  announced  himself.    "  Mj'  name  is  Major  Graatly,'' 
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said  he ;  and  he  was  blundering  on  with  some  words  about  his  own 
intrusion,  when  Mrs.  Dale  begged  him  to  follow  her  into  the  drawing- 
room.  He  had  muttered  something  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Dale  would 
not  know  who  he  was ;  but  Mrs.  Dale  knew  all  about  him,  and  had  heard 
the  whole  of  Grace*s  story  from  Lily.  She  and  Lily  had  often  discussed 
the  question  whether,  under  existing  circumstances.  Major  Grantly 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  offer  his  hand  to  Grace,  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  had  differed  somewhat  on  the  matter.  Mrs.  Dale  had 
held  that  he  was  not  so  bound,  urging  that  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  Mr.  Crawley  was  placed  was  so  calamitous  to  all  connected  with 
him,  as  to  justify  any  man,  not  absolutely  engaged,  in  abandoning  the 
thonghts^  of  such  a  marriage.  Mrs.  Dale  had  spoken  of  Major  Grantly's 
Dftther  and  mother  and  brother  and  sister,  and  had  declared  her  opinion 
that  they  were  entitled  to  consideration.  But  Lily  had  opposed  this 
idea  very  stoutly,  asserting  that  in  an  afiair  of  love  a  man  should  think 
neither  of  father  or  brother  or  mother  or  sister.  "If  he  is  worth 
anything,"  Lily  had  said,  "  he  will  come  to  her  now, — now  in  her 
trouble  ;  and  will  tell  her  that  she  at  least  has  got  a  friend  who  will  be 
true  to  her.  If  he  does  that,  then  I  shall  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  and  nobleness  of  love  left."  In  answer  to  this 
Mrs.  Dale  had  replied  that  women  had  no  right  to  expect  from  men 
such  self-denying  nobility  as  thai.  "I  don't  expect  it,  mamma,"  said 
Lily.  <<  And  I  am  sure  that  Grace  does  not.  Indeed  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Grace  does  not  expect  even  to  see  him  ever  again.  She  never  says 
so,  but  I  know  that  she  has  made  up  her  mind  about  it.  Still  I  think  he 
ought  to  come."  **  It  can  hardly  be  that  a  man  is  bound  to  do  a 
thing,  the  doing  of  which,  as  you  confess,  would  be  almost  more  than 
noble,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  And  so  the  matter  had  been  discussed  between 
them.  But  now,  as  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Dale,  the  man  had  come  to  do  this 
noble  thing.  At  any  rate  he  was  there  in  her  drawing-room,  and  before 
either  of  them  had  sat  down  he  had  contrived  to  mention  Grace.  **  You 
may  not  probably  have  heard  my  name,"  he  said,  **  but  I  am  acquainted 
with  your  friend,  Miss  Crawley." 

**  I  know  your  name  very  well.  Major  Ghrantly.  My  brother-in-law 
who  lives  over  yonder,  Mr.  Dale,  knows  your  father  very  well, — or  he 
did  some  years  ago.  And  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  remembers  you." 

"  I  recollect.  He  used  to  be  staying  at  Ullathome.  But  that  is 
a  long  time  ago.     Is  he  at  home  now  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Dale  is  almost  always  at  home.  He  very  rarely  goes  away, 
and  I  am  sure  would  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause  in  the  conversation.  They  had 
managed  to  seat  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Dale  had  said  enough  to  put  her 
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visitor  &iily  at  his  ease.  If  ho  had  anything  special  to  say  to  her, 
he  must  say  it, — any  request  or  proposition  to  make  as  to  Grace 
Crawley,  he  must  make  it.  And  he  did  make  it  at  once.  <f  My  olject 
in  coming  to  Allington/'  he  said,  ^^  was  to  see  Miss  Crawley.*' 

''  She  and  my  daughter  have  taken  a  long  walk  to  call  on  a  fnenif 
and  I  am  afraid  they  will  stay  for  lunch ;  hut  they  will  certainly  he 
home  between  three  and  four,  if  that  is  not  too  long  for  you  tQ  remain 
at  Allington." 

^<  0  dear,  no,"  said  he.     **  It  will  not  hurt  me  to  wait." 

^'  It  certainly  will  not  hurt  me.  Major  Grantly.  Perhaps  you  will 
lunch  with  me  ?  " 

**  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Dale  ;  if  you'll  permit  me,  1*11  explain  to 
you  why  I  have  come  here.  Indeed,  I  have  intended  to  do  so  all 
through,  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  keep  my  secret,  if  after  all  it  should 
require  to  be  kept." 

**  1  will  certainly  keep  any  secret  that  you  may  ask  ine  to  keep," 
said  Mrs.  Dale,  taking  off  her  bonnet. 

**  I  hope  there  may  be  no  need  of  one,"  said  Major  Grantly.  **  The 
truth  is,  Mrs.  Dale,  that  I  have  known  Miss  Crawley  for  some  time, — 
nearly  for  two  years  now,  and — ^I  may  as  well  speak  it  out  at  once,— --I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  That  is  why  I  am 
here."  Considering  the  nature  of  the  statement,  which  must  have  been 
embarrassing,  I  think  that  it  was  made  with  fluency  and  simplicity. 

**  Of  course,  Major  Grantly,  you  know  that  I  have  no  authority 
with  our  young  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  **  I  mpan  that  she  is  not 
connected  with  us  by  family  ties.  She  has  a  father  and  mother,  liying, 
as  I  believe,  in  the  same  county  with  yourself." 

**  I  know  that,  Mi'S.  Dale." 

*'  And  yoti  may,  perhaps,  understand  that,  as  Miss  Crawley  is  now 
staying  with  me,  I  owe  it  in  a  measure  to  her  friends  to  ask  you 
whether  they  are  aware  of  your  intention." 

"  They  are  not  aware  of  it." 

**  I  know  that  at  the  present  moment  they  are  in  great  trouble.** 

Mrs.  Dale  was  going  on,  but  she  was  interrupted  by  Major  Grantly. 
"  That  is  just  it,"  he  said.  "  There  are  circumstances  at  present 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  that  I  should  go  to  Mr.  Crawley  and 
ask  his  permission  to  address  his  daughter.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  heard  the  whole  story  ?  " 

**  As  much,  I  believe,  as  Grace  could  toll  me." 

**  He  is,  I  believe,  in  such  a  state  of  mental  distress  as  to  be 
hardly  capable  of  giving  me  a  considerate  answer.  And  I  should  not 
know  how  to  speak  to  him,  or  how  not  to  speak  to  him,  ^\^qv^  ^3^^^ 
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unfortimate  affair.  But,  Mrs.  Dale,  you  will,  I  think,  perceive  that 
the  same  circumstances  make  it  imperative  upon  me  to  be  explicit  to 
Miss  Crawley.  I  think  I  am  the  last  man  to  boast  of  a  woman's  regard, 
but  I  had  learned  to  think  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  Grace.  If  that 
be  so,  what  must  she  think  of  me  if  I  stay  away  from  her  now?  " 

'"  She  understands  too  well  the  weight  of  the  misfortune  which  has 
fiallen  upon  her  father,  to  suppose  that  any  one  not  connected  with  her 
can  be  bound  to  share  it." 

"  That  is  just  it.  She  will  think  that  I  am  silent  for  that  reason. 
I  have  determined  that  that  shall  not  keep  me  silent,  and,  therefore,  I 
have  come  here.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  bring  comfort  to  her  in 
her  trouble.  As  regards  my  worldly  position, — though,  indeed,  it  will 
not  be  very  good, — as  hers  is  not  good  either,  you  will  not  think  your- 
self bound  to  forbid  me  to  see  her  on  that  head." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  fully  understand  that,  as 
regards  money,  you  are  offering  everything  where  you  can  get  nothing." 

**  And  you  understand  my  feeling  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do, — and  appreciate  the  great  nobility  of  your  love  for 
Grace.  You  shall  see  her  here,  if  you  wish  it, — and  to-day,  if  you  choose 
to  wait."  Major  Grantly  said  that  he  would  wait  and  would  see  Grace  on 
that  afternoon.  Mrs.  Dale  again  suggested  that  he  should  lunch  with  her, 
but  this  he  declined.  She  then  proposed  that  he  should  go  across  and 
call  upon  the  squire,  and  thus  consume  his  time.  But  to  this  he  also 
objected.  He  was  not  exactly  in  the  humour,  he  said,  to  renew  so  old 
and  so  slight  an  acquaintance  at  that  time.  Mr.  Dale  would  probably 
have  forgotten  him,  and  would  be  sure  to  ask  what  had  brought  him  to 
Allington.  He  would  go  and  take  a  walk,  he  said,  and  come  again 
exactly  at  half-past  throe.  Mrs.  Dale  again  expressed  her  certainty 
that  the  young  ladies  would  be  back  by  that  time,  and  Major  Grantly 
left  the  house. 

Mrs.  Dale  when  she  was  left  alone  could  not  but  compare  the  good 
fortune  which  was  awaiting  Grace,  with  the  evil  fortune  which  had 
fellen  on  her  own  child.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  at  all  points  a 
gentleman.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  character  which  Mrs.  Dale  at  once 
conceded  to  him.  And  Grace  had  chanced  to  come  across  this  man, 
and  to  please  his  eye,  and  satisfy  his  taste,  and  be  loved  by  him.  And 
the  result  of  that  chance  would  be  that  Grace  would  have  everything 
given  to  her  that  the  world  has  to  give  worth  acceptance.  She  would 
have  a  companion  for  her  life  whom  she  could  trust,  admire,  love,  and 
of  whom  she  could  be  infinitely  proud.  Mrs.  Dale  was  not  at  all  aware 
whether  Major  Grantly  might  have  five  hundred  a  year  to  spend,  or 
five  thousand, — or  what  sum  intermediate  between  the  two,— nor  did 
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she  givo  much  of  hor  thoughts  at  the  moment  to  that  side  of  the 
subject.  She  knew  without  thinking  of  it,  —or  fancied  that  she  knew, 
that  there  were  means  sufficient  for  comfortable  living.  It  was  solely 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  man  that  was  in  her  mind,  and  the 
sufficiency  that  was  to  be  found  in  them  for  a  wife's  happiness.  But 
her  daughter,  her  Lily,  had  come  across  a  man  who  was  a  scoundrel, 
and,  as  the  consequence  of  that  meeting,  all  her  life  was  marred  I 
Could  any  credit  be  given  to  Grace  for  her  success,  or  any  blame 
attached  to  Lily  for  her  failure.  Surely  not  the  latter !  How  was  her 
girl  to  have  guarded  herself  from  a  love  so  unfortunate,  or  have 
avoided  the  rock  on  which  her  vessel  had  been  shipwrecked  ?  Then 
many  bitter  thoughts  passed  through  Mrs.  Dale's  mind,  and  she  almost 
envied  Grace  Crawley  her  lover.  Lily  was  contented  to  remain  as  she 
was,  but  Lily's  mother  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  satisfied  that  her 
child  should  fill  a  lower  place  in  the  world  than  other  girls.  It  had 
ever  been  her  idea, — an  idea  probably  never  absolutely  uttered  even  to 
herself,  but  not  the  less  practically  conceived, — ^that  it  is  the  business 
of  a  woman  to  be  married.  That  her  Lily  should  have  been  won  and 
not  worn,  had  been,  and  would  be,  a  trouble  to  her  for  ever. 

Major  Grantly  went  back  to  the  inn  and  saw  his  horse  fed,  and 
smoked  a  cigar,  and  then,  finding  that  it  was  still  only  just  one  o'clock, 
he  started  for  a  walk.  Ho  was  careful  not  to  go  out  of  Allington  bj 
the  road  he  had  entered  it,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  encounter  Grace  and 
her  friend  on  their  return  into  the  village  ;  so  he  crossed  a  little  brook 
which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  the  chief  street  of  Allington 
is  built,  and  turned  into  a  field-path  to  the  left  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
beyond  the  houses.  Not  knowing  the  geography  of  the  place  he  did 
not  understand  that  by  taking  that  path  he  was  making  his  way  back 
to  the  squire's  house ;  but  it  was  so  ;  and  after  sauntering  on  for  about 
a  mile  and  crossing  back  again  over  the  stream,  of  which  he  took  no 
notice,  ho  found  himself  leaning  across  a  gate,  and  looking  into  a 
paddock  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  high  wall  of  a  gentleman's 
garden.  To  avoid  this  he  went  on  a  little  further  and  found  himself  on 
a  farm  road,  and  before  he  could  retrace  his  steps  so  as  not  to  be  seen, 
he  met  a  gentleman  whom  he  presumed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  house. 
It  was  the  squire  surveying  his  home  farm,  as  was  his  daily  custom ; 
but  Major  Grantly  had  not  perceived  that  the  house  must  of  necessity 
be  Allington  House,  having  been  aware  that  he  had  passed  the  entrance 
to  the  place,  as  he  entered  the  village  on  the  other  side.  "  I'm 
afraid  I'm  intruding,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hat.  •  "  I  came  up  the  path 
yonder,  not  knowing  that  it  would  lead  me  so  close  to  a  gentleman's 
house." 
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«  There  in  a  right  df  way  through  the  fields  on  to  the  Gnestwick 
rdftd,*'  Sfdd  the  Isqtiire,  "  and  therefore  you  are  not  trespassing  in  any 
iiense;  but  we  are  not  particular  about  such  things  dowh  here,  and 
you  would  be  very  welcome  if  there  were  no  right  of  way.  If  you  are 
a  stranger,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  outside  of  the  did  house* 
I^eople  think  it  picturesque.'* 

Then  Major  Grantly  became  aware  that  this  must  bo  the  squire, 
and  te  was  annoyed  with  himself  for  his  own  awkwardness  in  having 
thtis  come  upon  the  house.  He  would  have  wished  to  keep  himself 
altogether  imseeil  if  it  had  been  possible, — and  especially  unseen  by 
this  old  gentleman,  to  whom,  now  that  he  had  met  him,  he  was  almost 
bdttnd  to  introduce  himself.  But  he  was  not  absolutely  bound  to  do 
So,  and  he  determined  that  he  would  still  keep  his  peace.  -Even  if  the 
squire  should  afterwards  hear  of  his  having  been  there,  what  would  it 
matter?  But  to  proclaim  himself  at  the  present  moment  would  bo 
disagreeable  to  him.  He  permitted  the  squire,  however,  to  lead  him 
to  the  front  of  the  hduse,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  standing  on  the 
terrace  hearing  all  account  of  the  architecture  of  the  mansion. 

"You  can  see  the  date  still  in  the  brickwork  of  one  of  the 
chimneys, — ^that  is,  if  your  eyes  are  very  good  you  can  see  it, — 1617. 
It  was  completed  in  that  year,  and  very  Uttle  has  been  done  to  it  since. 
We  think  the  chimneys  are  pretty." 

**  They  are  very  pretty,"  said  the  tnajor.  *^  Indeed,  the  hoUBC 
altogether  is  as  graceful  as  it  can  be." 

"  Those  trees  are  old,  too,"  said  the  squire,  pointing  to  two  cedars 
which  stood  at  the  side  of  the  house.  **Thoy  say  they  are  older 
than  the  house,  but  I  don't  feel  sure  of  it.  There  was  a  mansion  here 
before,  veiy  nearly,  though  not  quite,  on  the  same  spot." 

**  Your  own  ancestors  were  living  here  before  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 
Said  Grantly,  meaning  to  be  civil. 

**Well,  yes  ;  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  it,  I  suppose.  If 
you  don't  mind  coming  down  to  tho  churchyard,  you'll  get  an  excellent 
view  of  the  house  ; — by  far  the  best  that  there  is.  By-the-by,  would 
you  like  to  step  in  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 

**I'm  very  much  obliged,'*  said  the  major,  **  but  indeed  I'd  rather 
not."  Then  he  followed  the  squire  down  to  the  churchyard,  and  was 
shown  the  church  as  well  as  the  view  of  the  house,  and  the  vicarage, 
and  a  view  over  to  Allington  woods  from  the  \dcarago  gate,  of  wliich 
the  squire  was  very  fond,  and  in  this  way  he  was  taken  back  on  to  the 
Guestwick  side  of  the  village,  and  even  down  on  to  the  road  by  which 
he  had  entered  it,  without  in  the  least  knowing  where  he  was.  Ho  looked 
at  bis  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  past  two.   "  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
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yon,  sir,"  he  said,  again  taking  off  his  hat  to  tho  squire,  "  and  if  I  shall 
not  be  intruding  1*11  make  my  Tray  back  to  the  village." 

"  What  village  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

«  To  Allington,"  said  Grantly. 

"  This  is  Allington,*'  said  the  squire ;  and  as  he  spoke,  Lily  Dale 
and  Grace  Crawley  turned  a  comer  from  the  Guestwick  road  and  came 
dose  upon  them.  **  Well,  girls,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,"  said  the 
squire ;  "  your  mamma  told  me  you  wouldn't  be  back  till  it  was  nearly 
dark,  Lily." 

"  We  have  come  back  earlier  than  we  intended,"  said  Lily.  She 
of  course  had  seen  the  stranger  with  her  uncle,  and  knowing  the  ways 
of  the  squire  in  such  matters  had  expected  to  bo  introduced  to  him. 
But  the  reader  will  be  aware  that  no  introduction  was  possible.  It 
never  occurred  to  Lily  that  this  man  could  be  the  Major  Grantly  of 
whom  she  and  Grace  had  been  talking  during  the  whole  length  of  the 
walk  home.  But  Grace  and  her  lover  had  of  course  known  each  other 
at  once,  and  Grantly,  though  he  was  abashed  and  almost  dismayed  by 
the  meeting,  of  course  came  forward  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  friend. 
Grace  in  taking  it  did  not  utter  a  word. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  introduced  myself  to  you  as  Major 
Grantly  ?  "  said  he,  turning  to  the  squire. 

**  Major  Grantly  I  Dear  mo !  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
expected  in  these  parts." 

"I  have  come  without  being  expected." 

**  You  arc  veiy  welcome,  I'm  sure.  I  hope  your  father  is  well  ?  I 
used  to  know  him  some  years  ago,  and  I  daresay  he  has  not  forgotten 
me."  Then,  while  the  girls  stood  by  in  silence,  and  while  Grantly 
was  endeavouring  to  escape,  tho  squire  invited  him  very  warmly  to 
send  his  portmanteau  up  to  the  house.  "  We'll  have  the  ladies  up 
from  tho  house  bulow,  and  make  it  as  little  dull  for  you  as  possible." 
But  this  would  not  have  suited  Grantly, — at  any  rate  would  not  suit 
him  till  he  should  know  what  answer  he  was  to  have.  He  excused 
himself  therefore,  pleading  a  positive  necessity  to  be  at  Guestwick  that 
evening,  and  then,  explaining  that  he  had  already  seen  Mrs.  Dale,  he 
expressed  his  intention  of  going  back  to  the  Small  House  in  company 
with  the  ladies,  if  they  would  allow  him.  The  squire,  who  did  not  as 
yet  quite  understand  it  all,  bade  him  a  formal  adieu,  and  Lily  led  the 
way  home  down  behind  the  churchyard  wall  and  through  the  bottom  of 
the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Great  House.  She  of  course  knew  now 
who  tho  stranger  was,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  reUeve  Grace  of 
her  emban-assment.  Grace  had  hitherto  not  spoken  a  single  word 
since  she  had  Bccn  her  loror,  nor  did  she  say  ^'^otA  \»  \iHi'YCL*Osi^\t 
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walk  to  the  house.  And,  in  truth,  he  was  not  much  more  communica- 
tive than  Grace.  Lily  did  all  the  talking,  and  with  wonderful  female 
skill  contrived  to  have  some  words  ready  for  use  till  they  all  found 
themselves  together  in  Mrs.  Dale's  drawing-room.  **I  have  caught 
a  major,  mamma,  and  landed  him,"  said  Lily  laughing,  *<  hut  I'm 
afraid,  from  what  I  hear,  that  you  had  caught  him  first." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MISS  LILY  DALE'S  LOGIC. 


liADT  Julia  De  Guest  always  lunched  at  one  exactly,  and  it  was  not 
much  past  twelve  when  John  Eames  made  his  appearance  at  the 
cottage.  He  was  of  course  told  to  stay,  and  of  course  said  that  he 
would  stay.  It  had  heen  his  purpose  to  lunch  with  Lady  Julia ;  hut 
then  he  had  not  expected  to  find  Lily  Dale  at  the  cottage.  Lily  her- 
self would  have  heen  quite  at  her  ease,  protected  hy  Lady  Julia,  and 
somewhat  protected  also  hy  her  own  powers  of  fence,  had  it  not  heen 
that  Grace  was  there  also.  But  Ghrace  Crawley,  from  the  moment  that 
she  had  heard  the  description  of  the  gentleman  who  looked  out  of  the 
window  with  his  glass  in  his  eye,  had  hy  no  means  heen  at  her  ease. 
Lily  saw  at  once  that  she  could  not  he  brought  to  join  in  any  conversa- 
tion, and  both  John  and  Lady  Julia,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  made  mattei*s  worse. 

**  So  that  was  Major  Grantly  ?  "  said  John.  "  I  have  heard  of  him 
before,  I  think.     He  is  a  son  of  the  old  archdeacon,  is  he  not  ? ' 

**  I  don't  know  about  old  archdeacon,"  said  Lady  Julia.  **The 
archdeacon  is  the  son  of  the  old  bishop,  whom  I  remember  very  well. 
And  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  bishop  died,  either." 

**  I  wonder  what  he's  doing  at  Allington  ?  "  said  Johnny. 

**  I  think  he  knows  my  uncle,"  said  Lily. 

**  But  he's  going  to  call  on  your  mother,"  he  said.  Then  Johnny 
remembered  that  the  m^]or  had  said  something  as  to  knowing  Miss 
Crawley,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  silent. 

**  I  remember  when  they  talked  of  making  the  son  a  bishop  also," 
said  Lady  JuHa. 

"  What ; — this  same  man  who  is  now  a  major  ?  "  said  Johnny. 

"  No,  you  goose.  He  is  not  the  son ;  he  is  the  grandson.  They 
were  going  to  make  the  archdeacon  a  bishop,  and  I  remember  heaiiug 
that  he  was  terribly  disappointed.  He  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man  now, 
I  BuppoBO  ;  and  yet,  dear  me,  how  well  I  remember  his  father." 
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"  He  didn't  look  like  a  bishop's  son,"  said  Johnny, 

"  How  does  a  bishop's  son  look  ?  "  Lily  asked. 

"  I  suppose  he  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  clerical  tinge  about  him ; 
but  this  fellow  had  nothing  of  that  kind.'* 

"  But  then  this  fellow,  as  you  call  him,"  said  Lily,  **  is  only  the  son 
of  an  archdeacon." 

"  That  accoimts  for  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Johnny. 

But  during  all  this  time  Grace  did  not  say  a  word,  and  Lily 
perceived  it.  Then  she  bethought  herself  as  to  what  she  had  better 
do.  Grace,  she  knew,  could  not  be  comfortable  where  she  was.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  it  probable  that  Grace  would  be  veiy  comfortable  in 
returning  home.  There  could  not  be  much  ease  for  Grace  till  the 
coming  meeting  between  her  and  Major  Grantly  should  be  over.  But 
it  would  be  better  that  Grace  should  go  back  to  Allington  at  once  ;  and 
better  also,  perhaps,  for  Major  Grantly  that  it  should  be  so.  **  Lady 
Julia,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  we'll  mind  stopping  for  lunch  to-day." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  ;  you  promised." 

**  I  think  we  must  break  our  promise ;  I  do  indeed.  You  mustn't 
be  angry  with  us."  And  Lily  looked  at  Lady  Julia,  as  though  there 
were  something  which  Lady  Julia  ought  to  understand,  which  she, 
Lily,  could  not  quite  explain.  I  fear  that  Lily  was  fabe,  and  intended 
her  old  friend  to  believe  that  she  was  running  away  because  John 
Eames  had  come  there. 

**  But  you  Will  be  famished,"  said  Lady  Julia. 

"  We  shall  live  through  it,"  said  Lily. 

**It  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  let  you  walk  all  the  way 
here  from  Allington  and  all  the  way  back  without  taking  something." 

**  We  shall  just  be  home  in  time  for  lunch  if  we  go  now,"  said  Lily. 
"  Will  not  that  bo  best,  Grace  ?  " 

Grace  hardly  knew  what  would  be  best.  She  only  knew  that 
Major  Grantly  was  at  Allington,  and  that  he  had  come  thither  to  see 
her.  The  idea  of  hurrj'ing  back  after  him  was  unpleasant  to  her,  and 
yet  she  was  so  flun-ied  that  she  felt  thankful  to  Lily  for  taking  her 
away  from  the  cottage.  The  matter  was  compromised  at  last.  They 
remained  for  half  an  hour,  and  ate  some  biscuits  and  pretended  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  they  started.  John  Eames,  who  in 
truth  believed  that  Lily  Dale  was  running  away  from  him,  was  by  no 
means  well  pleased,  and  when  the  girls  were  gone,  did  not  make  him- 
self so  agreeable  to  his  old  friend  as  he  should  have  done.  "  What  a 
fool  I  am  to  come  here  at  all,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair as  soon  as  the  front  door  was  closed. 

*'  That's  very  civil  to  me,  John  1 " 
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"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Lady  Julia.  I  am  a  fool  to  come  near 
her,  until  I  can  do  so  without  thinking  more  of  her  than  I  do  of  any 
other  girl  in  the  county."  • 

**  I  don't  think  you  have  anything  to  complain  of  ad  yet,**  said 
Lady  Julia,  who  had  in  some  sort  perceived  that  Lily's  retreat  had 
heen  on  Grace's  account,  and  not  on  her  own.  *^  It  seems  to  me  that 
Lily  was  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  when  I  told  her  that  yott  were 
coming  to  stay  hero,  and  would  he  near  them  for  some  days,  she 
seemed  to  he  quite  pleased ; — she  did  indeed." 

**Then  why  did  she  run  away  the  moment  1  came  in?**  said 
Johnny. 

**  I  think  it  Was  something  you  said  about  that  man  who  has  gone 
to  Allington." 

**What  difference  Can  the  man  make  to  her?  The  truth  is,  I 
despise  myself; — ^I  do  indeed.  Lady  Julia.  Only  think  of  my  meeting 
Crosbie  at  dinner  the  other  day,  and  his  having  the  impertinence  to 
come  up  and  shake  hands  with  me.** 

"  1  suppose  he  didn't  say  anything  about  what  happened  at 
the  Paddington  Station  ?  '* 

*«  No ;  he  didn't  speak  about  that.  I  wish  I  knew  whether  sbe 
cares  for  him  still.  If  I  thought  she  did,  I  would  never  speak  another 
word  to  her, — I  mean  about  myself.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  i6 
quarrel  with  them.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that."  Then  Lady  Julia 
tried  to  comfort  him,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  he  was  induced  to  eat 
the  mince  veal  that  had  been  intended  for  the  comfort  and  support  of 
the  two  young  ladies  who  had  run  away. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  he  ?  "  were  the  first  words  which  Grace  said 
when  they  wore  fairly  on  their  way  back  together. 

"I  should  think  it  must  be.  What  other  man  Can  there  be,  of 
that  sort,  who  would  be  likely  to  come  to  Allington  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  His  coming  is  not  likely.  I  cannot  understand  that  he  should 
come.  Se  let  me  leave  Silverbridgo  without  seeing  me, — and  1  thought 
that  he  was  quite  right.'* 

**  And  I  think  he  is  quite  right  to  come  here.  I  am  very  glad  ho 
has  come.  It  shows  that  ho  has  really  something  like  a  heart  inside 
him.  Had  he  not  come,  or  sent,  or  written,  or  taken  some  step  before 
the  trial  comes  on,  to  make  you  know  that  he  was  thinking  of  you,  I 
should  have  said  that  he  was  as  hard, — as  hard  as  any  other  man  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  Men  are  so  hard  I  But  I  don't  think  he  is,  now. 
I  am  beginning  to  regard  him  as  the  one  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sanS 
reproche,  and  to  fancy  that  you  ought  to  go  down  on  your  kneeS  before 
him,  and  kiss  his  highness's  shoebuckle.     In  judging  of  men  one's 
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mind  Tftcillates  so  quickly  between  the  Bcotn  which  id  due  to  ti  false 
man  and  tho  worship  which  is  due  to  a  true  mdfi/'  Then  she  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  but  Grace  said  nothing,  and  Lily  continued,  "  I 
tell  you  Mrly,  Grace,  that  I  shall  expect  very  much  from  you  now.** 

"  Much  in  what  way,  Lily  ?  *' 

"  In  the  way  of  worship.  I  shall  not  be  content  that  you  should 
merely  lore  him«  If  he  has  come  here,  as  he  must  have  don^,  to  say 
that  the  moment  of  the  world's  reproach  is  the  moment  he  has  chosen 
to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife,  I  think  that  you  will  owe  him  more  than  lore.** 

**  I  shall  owe  him  more  than  love,  and  I  will  pay  him  more  than 
lore,"  said  Grace.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as 
she  spoke  which  made  Lily  stop  her  and  look  up  into  her  face.  There 
was  a  smile  there  which  Lily  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  gave  a 
beauty  to  her  which  was  wonderfhl  to  Lily's  eycS;  Surely  this  lover  of 
Grace's  must  have  seen  her  smile  like  that,  and  therefore  had  loved 
her  and  was  giving  such  wonderftd  proof  of  his  love.  **  Yes,"  con- 
tinued Grace,  standing  and  looking  at  her  friend,  ''  you  may  stare  at 
me,  Lily,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  for  Major  Gtantly  all  the 
good  that  I  can  do  for  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Grace  ?  '* 

**  Never  mind  what  I  mean.  You  ai*6  very  imperious  in  managing 
your  own  affairs,  and  you  must  let  me  be  so  equally  In  mine." 

**  But  I  tell  you  everything." 

**  Do  you  suppose  that  if — if — if  in  real  truth  it  can  possibly  be  the 
case  that  Major  Grantly  shall  have  come  here  to  offer  me  his  hand 
when  we  arc  all  ground  down  into  the  dust,  as  we  are,  do  you  think 
that  I  will  let  him  sacrifice  himself?     Would  you  ?  " 

**  Certainly.  \Vhy  not  ?  There  will  bo  no  sacrifice.  Ho  will  be 
asking  for  that  which  ho  wishes  to  get ;  and  you  wUl  be  bound  to  give 
it  to  him." 

**  If  ho  wants  it,  where  is  his  nobility  ?  If  it  be  as  yod  say,  \i6 
will  have  shown  himself  noble,  and  his  nobility  will  have  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  has  been  willing  to  take  that  which  he  does  not  want,  in 
order  that  ho  may  succour  one  whoin  he  loves.  I  also  will  succour 
one  whom  I  love,  as  best  I  know  how.**  Then  she  walked  on  quickly 
before  her  friend,  and  Lily  stood  for  a  moment  thinking  before  she 
followed  her.  They  were  now  on  a  field-path,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  escape  the  road  back  to  AUington  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  and  Grace  had  reached  a  stile,  and  had  clambered  over  it 
before  Lily  had  caught  her. 

"  You  must  not  go  away  by  yourself,"  said  Lily. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  go  aivay  by  myself.'* 
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''  I  want  jou  to  stop  a  moment  and  listen  to  me.  I  am  sore  you 
are  wrong  in  this, — wrong  for  both  your  sakes.  You  belieye  that  he 
loves  you  ?  " 

*^  I  thought  he  did  once ;  and  if  he  has  come  here  to  see  me,  I 
suppose  he  does  still." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  and  if  you  also  love  him " 

"  I  do.  I  make  no  mystery  about  that  to  you.  I  do  love  him  with 
all  my  heart.  I  love  him  to-day,  now  that  I  believe  him  to  be  here, 
and  that  I  suppose  I  shall  see  him,  perhaps  this  voiy  afternoon.  And 
I  loved  him  yesterday,  when  I  thought  that  I  should  never  see  him 
again.  I  do  love  him.  I  do.  I  love  him  so  well  that  I  will  never  do 
him  an  injury.'* 

"  That  being  so,  if  he  makes  you  an  oflfer  you  are  bound  to  accept 
it.     I  do  not  think  that  you  have  an  alternative." 

**  I  have  an  alternative,  and  I  shall  use  it.  Why  don't  you  take 
my  cousin  John  ?  " 

*^  Because  I  like  somebody  else  better.  If  you  have  got  as  good 
a  reason  I  won't  say  another  word  to  you." 

"  And  why  don't  you  take  that  other  person  ?  " 

"  Because  I  cannot  trust  his  love  ;  that  is  why.  It  is  not  very  kind 
of  you,  opening  my  sores  afresh,  when  I  am  trying  to  heal  yours." 

**  Oh,  Lily,  am  I  unkind, — unkind  to  you,  who  have  been  so 
generous  to  me  ?  " 

**  I'll  forgive  you  all  that  and  a  deal  more  if  you  will  only  listen  to 
me  and  try  to  take  my  advice.  Because  this  major  of  yours  does  a 
generous  thing,  which  is  for  the  good  of  you  both, — the  infinite  good 
of  both  of  you, — ^you  are  to  emulate  his  generosity  by  doing  a  thing 
which  will  be  for  the  good  of  neither  of  you.  That  is  about  it.  Yes, 
it  is,  Grace.  You  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  been  meaning  this  for 
some  time  past ;  and  of  course,  if  he  looks  upon  you  as  his  own, — and 
I  daresay,  if  the  whole  truth  is  to  be  told,  he  does " 

"  But  I  am  not  his  own." 

"  Yes,  you  are,  in  one  sense ;  you  have  just  said  so  with  a  great 
deal  of  energy.     And  if  it  is  so, — ^lot  me  see,  where  was  I  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Lily,  you  need  not  mind  where  you  were." 

"  But  I  do  mind,  and  I  hate  to  be  interrupted  in  my  arguments. 
Yes,  just  that.  If  he  saw  his  cow  sick,  he'd  try  to  doctor  the  cow  in 
her  sickness.  He  sees  that  you  are  sick,  and  of  course  he  comes  to 
your  relief." 

"  I  am  not  Major  Grantly's  cow." 

"  Yes,  you  are." 

**  Nor  his  dog,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  his, 
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except — except,  Lily,  the  dearest  jfriend  that  he  has  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  cannot  have  a  friend  that  will  go  farther  for  him  than  I  will. 
He  will  never  know  how  far  I  will  go  to  serve  him.  You  don*t  know 
his  people.  Nor  do  I  know  them.  •  But  I  know  what  they  are.  His 
sister  is  married  to  a  marquis." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  *'  said  Lily,  sharply.  "  If  she  were 
married  to  an  archduke,  what  difference  would  that  make  ? '' 

"  And  they  are  proud  people — all  of  them — and  rich ;  and  they 
live  with  high  persons  in  the  world.'* 

"  I  didn't  care  though  they  lived  with  the  royal  fiimily,  and  had  the 
Prince  of  Wales, for  their  bosom  fnend.  It  only  shows  how  much 
better  he  is  than  they  are." 

"  But  think  what  my  family  is, — ^how  wo  are  situated.  When  my 
father  was  simply  poor  I  did  not  care  about  it,  because  he  has  been 
bom  and  bred  a  gentleman.  But  now  he  is  disgraced.  Yes,  Lily,  he  is. 
I  am  bound  to  say  so,  at  any  rate  to  myself,  when  I  am  thinking  of 
Major  Grantly  ;  and  I  will  not  carry  that  disgrace  into  a  family  which 
would  feel  it  so  keenly  as  they  would  do."  Lily,  however,  went  on 
with  her  arguments,  and  was  still  arguing  when  they  turned  the  comer 
of  the  lane,  and  came  upon  Lily's  uncle  and  the  major  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SHOWING   WHAT  MAJOR   GliANTLY  DID  AFTEIt  HIS  WALK. 

In  going  down  from  the  church  to  the  Small  House  Lily  Dale  had  all 
the  conversation  to  herself.  During  some  portion  of  the  way  the  path 
was  only  broad  enough  for  two  persons,  and  here  Major  Grantly  walked 
by  Lily's  side,  while  Grace  followed  them.  Then  they  found  their  way 
into  the  house,  and  Lily  made  her  little  speech  to  her  mother  about 
catching  the  major.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  seen  Major  Grantly  before," 
said  Mrs.  Dale.  **  I  suppose  he  has  met  you  on  the  road.  But  I  did 
not  expect  thai  any  of  you  would  have  returned  so  soon."  Some  Httle 
explanation  followed  as  to  the  squire,  and  as  to  Major  Qrantly's  walk, 
and  after  that  the  great  thing  was  to  leave  the  two  lovers  alone.  **  You 
will  dine  here,  of  coxu-se,  Major  Grantly,"  Mrs.  Dale  said.  But  this  he 
declined.  He  had  learned,  he  said,  that  there  was  a  night-train  up  to 
London,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  return  to  town  by  that.  He  had 
intended,  when  he  left  London,  to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
Mrs.  Dale,  having  hesitated  for  two  or  three  seconds,  gpt  uq  «ai<i  U^i 
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tb0  rooiOi  mi  Lily  followed.  <*It  peemci  very  odd  and  abrupt/'  said 
)Si9.  Dala  to  her  daughter,  ''but  I  suppose  it  is  beet/'  ^<  Of  course 
it  is  best,  manmia,  Po  as  oue  would  be  done  by, — that's  the  only 
rule.    It  wiU  be  much  better  for  her  that  she  should  have  it  oyer." 

Grace  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  M^jor  Grantly  got  up  from  his 
chair,  and  came  and  stood  opposite  to  her.  ''  Grace,"  he  said,  '^  I  hope 
you  are  not  angry  ydth  me  for  coming  down  to  see  you  here.'^ 

"  No,  I  am  not  angry,"  she  said. 

''  I  haTo  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  your  friend,  Hiss  Pretty- 
man,  knew  that  I  was  coming.     Bhe  quite  approves  of  my  coming." 

*'  She  has  written  to  me,  but  did  not  tell  me  of  it,"  said  Grace,  not 
knowing  what  other  answer  to  make. 

**  No, — she  could  not  have  done  that.  She  had  no  authority.  I 
only  mention  her  name  because  it  will  have  weight  with  you,  and 
because  I  have  not  done  that  which,  under  other  circumstances,  perhaps, 
I  should  have  been  bound  to  do.     I  have  not  seen  your  father." 

**  Poor  papa,"  said  Grace. 

'<  I  have  felt  that  at  the  present  moment  I  could  not  do  so  with  any 
success.  It  has  not  come  of  any  want  of  respect  either  for  him  or  for 
you.  Of  course,  Grace,  you  know  why  I  am  here  ?  "  Ho  paused,  and 
then  remembering  that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  an  answer  to  such  a 
question,  he  continued,  **  I  have  come  here,  dearest  Grace,  to  ask  you 
to  bo  my  wife,  and  to  be  a  mother  to  Edith.  I  know  that  you  Ioyo 
Edith." 

"I  do  indeed." 

"  And  I  have  hoped  sometimes, — ^though  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
say  so, — but  I  have  hoped  and  almost  thought  sometimes,  that  you 
have  been  willing  to— 4o  love  me,  too.  It  is  better  to  tell  the  truth 
simply,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''  I  suppose  so,"  said  Grace. 

*'  And  therefore,  and  because  I  love  you  dearly  myself,  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife."  Saying  which  he  opened  out  his  hand,  and 
held  it  to  her.  But  she  did  not  take  it.  <'  There  is  my  hand,  Grace. 
If  your  heart  is  as  I  would  have  it  you  can  give  me  yours,  and  I  shall 
want  nothing  else  to  make  me  happy."  But  still  she  made  no  motion 
towards  granting  him  his  request.  ''  If  I  have  been  too  sudden,"  ho 
said,  ^*  you  must  forgive  me  for  that.  I  have  been  sudden  and  abrupt, 
but  as  things  are,  no  other  way  has  been  open  to  me.  Can  you  not 
bring  yourself  to  give  me  some  answer,  Grace  ?  "  His  hand  had  now 
fallen  again  to  his  side,  but  he  was  still  standing  before  her. 

She  had  said  no  word  to  him  as  yet,  except  that  one  in  ^^ch  shd 
had  acknowledged  her  love  for  his  child,  and  had  expressed  no  surprise, 
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eren  in  her  eoimtonance,  at  his  proposal.  And  yet  the  id6(v  that  he 
should  dp  such  a  thing,  since  the  idea  that  he  certainly  would  do  it 
had  heeome  dear  to  her,  had  filled  her  with  a  world  of  surprise.  No 
gid  0v^r  liyed  with  any  beauty  belonging  to  her  who  had  a  smaller 
knowledge  of  her  own  possession  than  Grace  Crawley.  Nor  had  sh^ 
the  slightest  prid^  in  her  own  acquirepxents.  That  she  had  been 
tau^t  in  many  things  more  than  had  been  taught  to  other  girls,  ha4 
come  of  her  poverty  and  of  the  desolation  of  her  home.  She  had 
learned  to  read  Greek  and  Italian  because  there  had  been  nothing  else 
for  her  to  dp  in  that  sad  house.  And,  subsequontlyi  accuracy  of 
knowledge  had  been  necessary  for  the  earning  of  her  bread.  I  think 
that  Grace  had  at  times  been  weak  enough  to  envy  the  idleness  and 
almost  to  envy  the  ignorance  of  other  girls.  Her  figure  was  light, 
perfect  in  symmetry,  fiill  of  grace  at  all  points ;  but  she  had  thought 
nothing  of  her  figure,  remembering  only  the  poverty  of  her  dress^ 
but  remembering  also  with  a  brave  resolution  that  she  would  never  be 
ashamed  of  it.  And  as  her  acquaintance  with  M^or  Grantly  had 
begun  and  had  grown,  and  as  she  had  learned  to  feel  unconsciously 
that  his  company  was  pleasanter  to  her  than  that  of  any  other  person 
she  knew,  she  had  still  told  herself  that  anything  like  love  must  be  out 
of  the  question.  But  then  words  had  been  spoken,  and  there  had 
been  glances  in  his  eye,  and  a  tone  in  his  voice,  and  a  touch  upon  his 
fingers,  of  which  she  could  not  altogether  refuse  to  accept  the  meaning. 
And  others  had  spoken  to  her  of  it,  the  two  Miss  Prettymans  and  her 
friend  Lily.  Yet  she  would  not  admit  to  herself  that  it  could  be  so, 
and  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  loved 
him.  Then  had  come  the  last  killing  misery  to  which  her  father  had 
been  subjected.  Ho  had  been  accused  of  stealing  money,  and  had 
been  committed  to  be  tried  for  the  theft.  From  that  moment,  at  any 
rate,  any  hope,  if  there  had  been  a  hope,  must  be  crushed.  But  she 
swore  to  herself  bravely  that  there  had  been  no  such  hope.  And  she 
assured  herself  also  that  nothing  had  passed  which  had  entitled  her 
to  expect  anjihing  beyond  ordinary  friendship  from  the  man  of  whom 
she  certainly  had  thought  much.  Even  if  those  touches  and  those 
tones  ^nd  those  glances  had  meant  anything,  all  such  meaning  must 
be  annihilated  by  this  disgrace  which  had  come  upon  her.  She  might 
know  that  her  father  was  innocent ;  she  might  bo  sure,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  had  been  innocent  in  intention ;  but  the  world  thought  differently, 
and  she,  her  brothers  and  sister,  and  her  mother  and  her  poor  father, 
must  bend  to  the  world's  opinion.  If  those  dangerous  joys  had  meant 
anything,  they  must  be  taken  as  meaning  nothing  more. 

Thus  she  had  argued  with  herself,  and,  fortified  by  such  self- 
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teachingd,  sho  had  come  down  to  Alliugton.  Since  she  had  been  ^dth 
her  friends  there  had  come  npon  her  from  day  to  day  a  clear  conviction 
that  her  arguments  had  been  nndonbtedly  trae, — a  clear  conviction 
which  had  been  very  cold  to  her  heart  in  spite  of  all  her  courage. 
She  had  expected  nothing,  hoped  for  nothing,  and  yet  when  nothing 
came  she  was  sad.  She  thought  of  one  special  half-hour  in  which  he 
had  said  almost  all  that  he  might  have  said, — ^more  than  he  ought  to 
have  said  ; — of  a  moment  during  which  her  hand  had  remained  in  his ; 
of  a  certain  pressure  with  which  he  had  put  her  shawl  upon  her 
shoulders.  If  he  had  only  written  to  her  one  word  to  tell  her  that  ho 
believed  her  father  was  innocent  I  But  no;  she  had  no  right  to 
expect  an3rthing  from  him.  And  then  Lily  had  ceased  to  talk  of  him, 
and  she  did  expect  nothing.  Now  he  was  there  before  her,  asking 
her  to  come  to  him  and  be  his  wife.  Yes  ;  she  would  kiss  his  shoe- 
buckles,  only  that  the  kissing  of  his  shoebuckles  would  bring  upon 
him  that  injury  which  he  should  never  suflfer  from  her  hands !  He  had 
been  generous,  and  her  self-pride  was  satisfied.  But  her  other  pride 
was  touched,  and  she  also  would  be  generous.  "  Can  you  not  bring 
yourself  to  give  me  some  answer  ?  "  he  had  said  to  her.  Of  course  she 
must  give  him  an  answer,  but  how  should  she  give  it  ? 

**  You  are  very  kind,'*  she  said. 

**  I  would  be  more  than  kind." 

"  So  you  are.  Kind  is  a  cold  word  when  used  to  such  a  friend  at 
such  a  time." 

**I  would  be  -everything  on  earth  to  you  that  a  man  can  bo  to  a 
woman." 

**  I  know  I  ought  to  thank  you  if  I  knew  how.  My  heart  is  full  of 
thanks ;  it  is,  indeed." 

"  And  is  there  no  room  for  love  there  ?  " 

**  There  is  no  room  for  love  in  our  house,  Major  Grantly.  You 
have  not  seen  papa." 

**  No  ;  but,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  do  so  at  once." 

**  It  would  do  no  good, — ^none.  I  only  asked  you  because  you  can 
hardly  know  how  sad  is  our  state  at  home." 

**  But  I  cannot  see  that  that  need  deter  vou,  if  vou  can  love  me." 

"  Can  you  not  ?  If  you  saw  him,  and  the  house,  and  my  mother,  you 
would  not  say  so.  In  the  Bible  it  is  said  of  some  season  that  it  is  not  a 
time  for  marrying,  or  for  giving  in  marriage.     And  so  it  is  with  us." 

**  I  am  not  pressing  you  as  to  a  day.  I  only  ask  you  to  say  that 
you  will  be  engaged  to  me, — so  that  I  may  tell  my  own  people,  and  let 
it  be  known." 

**  I  understand  all  that.    I  know  how  good  you  are.    But,  Major 
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^^^i^^tljy  yoa  must  understand  me  also  when  I  assure  you  that  it 
cannot  be  so." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  refuse  me  altogether  ?  " 

"  Yea ;  altogether." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Must  I  answer  that  question  ?  Ought  I  to  be  made  to  answer  it  ? 
But  I  will  tell  you  fairly,  without  touching  on  anything  else,  that  I  feel  that 
we  are  all  disgraced,  and  that  I  will  not  take  disgrace  into  another  family." 

"  Grace,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  love  no  one  now, — that  is,  as  you  mean.  I  can  love  no  one. 
I  have  no  room  for  any  feeling  except  for  my  father  and  mother,  and 
for  us  all.  I  should  not  be  here  now  but  that  I  save  my  mother  the 
bread  that  I  should  eat  at  homo." 

<' Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  as  bad  as  that.  It  is  much  worse  than  that,  if  you 
knew  it  all.  You  cannot  conceive  how  low  we  have  fallen.  And  now 
they  tell  me  that  my  father  will  be  found  guilty,  and  will  be  sent  to 
prison.  Putting  ourselves  out  of  the  question,  what  would  you  think 
of  a  girl  who  could  engage  herself  to  any  man  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  girl  who  would  allow  herself  to 
be  in  love  in  such  a  position  ?  Had  I  been  ten  times  engaged  to  you 
I  would  have  broken  it  ofif."     Then  she  got  up  to  leave  him. 

But  he  stopped  her,  holding  her  by  the  arm.  **  What  you  have 
said  will  make  me  say  what  I  certainly  should  never  have  said  without 
it.    I  declare  that  we  are  engaged." 

**  No,  we  are  not,"  said  Grace. 

"  You  have  told  me  that  you  loved  me." 

"  I  never  told  you  so." 

"  There  are  other  ways  of  speaking  than  the  voice ;  and  I  will  boast 
to  you,  though  to  no  one  else,  that  you  have  told  me  so.  I  believe  you 
love  me.  I  shall  hold  myself  as  engaged  to  you,  and  I  shall  think  you 
false  if  I  hear  that  you  listen  to  another  man.  Now,  good-by,  Grace; 
—my  own  Grace." 

"  No,  I  am  not  your  own,"  she  said,  through  her  tears. 

"  You  are  my  own,  my  very  own.  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear, 
dearest  Grace.  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  see 
me  as  soon  as  this  horrid  trial  is  over."  Then  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  before  she  could  escape  from  him,  and  kissed  her  forehead  and 
her  lips,  while  she  struggled  in  his  arms.  After  that  he  left  the  room 
and  the  house  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  was  seen  no  more  of  the 
Dales  upon  that  occasion. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SHOWING  HOW  MAJOR  GRANTLY  RETURNED  TO  GUJ^STW^CK. 

GEA.OE,  when  she  was  lefl  alone,  threw  herself  upon  the  sofk,  and  hid 
her  &ce  in  her  hands.  Bhe  was  weepmg  almost  hysterically,  and 
had  been  utterly  dismayed  and  frightened  by  her  lover's  impetuosity. 
Things  had  gone  after  a  fashion  which  her  imagination  had  not  painted 
to  her  as  possible.  Surely  she  had  the  power  to  refuse  the  man  if  she 
pleased.  And  yet  she  felt  as  she  lay  there  weeping  that  she  did  in 
truth  belong  to  him  as  part  of  his  goods,  and  that  her  generosity  had 
been  foiled.  She  had  especially  resolved  that  she  would  not  confess  to 
any  love  for  him.  She  had  made  no  such  confession.  Bhe  had  guarded 
herself  against  doing  so  with  all  the  care  which  she  knew  how  to  use. 
But  he  had  assumed  the  &ct,  and  she  had  been  unable  to  deny  it. 
Could  she  have  lied  to  him,  and  have  sworn  that  she  did  not  love  him  ? 
Could  she  have  so  perjured  herself,  even  in  support  of  her  generosity  ? 
Yes,  she  would  have  done  so, — so  she  told  herself, — ^if  a  moment  had 
been  given  to  her  for  thought.  She  ought  to  have  done  so,  and  she 
blamed  herself  for  being  so  little  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  Ue 
would  be  useless  now.  Indeed,  she  would  have  no  opportunity  for 
telling  it ;  for  of  course  she  would  not  answer,— "-would  not  even  read 
his  letter.  Though  he  might  know  that  she  loved  him,  yet  she  would 
not  be  his  wife.  He  had  forced  her  secret  from  her,  but  he  could  not 
force  her  to  marry  him.  She  did  love  him,  but  he  should  never  be 
disgraced  by  her  love. 

After  a  while  she  was  able  to  think  of  his  conduct,  and  she 
believed  that  she  ought  to  be  very  angry  with  him.  He  had  taken  her 
roughly  in  his  arms,  and  had  insulted  her.  He  had  forced  a  kiss  from 
her.  She  had  felt  his  arms  warm  and  close  and  strong  about  her,  and 
had  not  known  whether  she  was  in  paradise  or  in  purgatory.  She  was 
very  angry  with  him.  She  would  send  back  his  letter  to  him  without 
reading  it, — ^without  opening  it,  if  that  might  be  possible.  He  had 
done  that  to  her  which  nothing  could  justify.  But  yet, — yet, — ^yet 
how  dearly  she  loved  him  I  Was  he  not  a  prince  of  men  ?  He  had 
behaved  badly,  of  course ;  but  had  any  man  ever  behaved  so  badly  before 
in  so  divine  a  way  ?  Was  it  not  a  thousand  pities  that  she  should  bo 
driven  to  deny  anything  to  a  lover  who  so  richly  deserved  everything 
that  could  be  given  to  him  ?  He  had  kissed  her  hand  as  he  let  her  go, 
and  noW|  not  knowing  what  ^he  did,  she  kissed  the  spot  on  which  she 
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had  felt  his  lips.  His  arm  had  been  round  her  waist,  and  the  old  frock 
which  she  wore  shonld  be  kept  by  her  for  ever,  because  it  had  been 
so  graced. 

What  was  she  now  to  say  to  Lily  and  to  Lily's  mother  ?  Of  ^  one 
thing  there  was  no  doubt.  She  would  never  tell  them  of  her  lover's 
wicked  audacity.  That  was  a  secret  never  to  be  imparted  to  any  ears. 
She  would  keep  her  resentment  to  herself,  and  not  ask  the  protection 
of  any  vicarious  wrath.  He  could  never  so  sin  again,  that  was  certain ; 
and  she  would  keep  all  knowledge  and  memory  of  the  sin  for  her  own 
purposes.  But  how  could  it  be  that  such  a  man  as  that,  one  so  good 
though  so  sinful,  so  glorious  though  so  ^reat  a  trespasser,  should  have 
come  to  such  a  girl  as  her  and  have  asked  for  her  love  ?  Then  she 
thought  of  her  father's  poverty  and  the  misery  of  her  own  condition, 
and  declared  to  herself  that  it  was  very  wOnderfhl. 

Lily  was  the  first  to  enter  the  room,  and  she,  before  she  did  so, 
learned  from  the  servant  that  Major  Grantly  had  lefb  the  house.  "  I 
heard  the  door,  miss,  and  then  I  saw  the  top  of  his  hat  out  of  the 
pantry  window."  Armed  with  this  certain  information  Lily  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  found  Grace  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  sofa. 

**  Am  I  disturbing  you  ?  "  said  Lily. 

"  No ;  not  at  all.  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  Kiss  me,  and  be 
good  to  me."     And  she  twined  her  arms  about  Lily  and  embraced  her. 

**  Am  I  not  always  good  to  you,  you  simpleton  ?  Has  he  been 
good  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ?  " 

**  And  have  you  been  good  to  him  ?  " 

**  As  good  as  I  knew  how,  Lily." 

**  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

**  He  has  gone  away.     I  shall  never  see  him  any  more,  Lily." 

Then  she  hid  her  face  upon  her  friend's  shoulder  and  broke  forth 
again  into  hysterical  tears. 

**But  tell  me,  Grace,  what  he  said; — ^that  is,  if  you  mean  to 
teU  mo  1  " 

**I  will  tell  you  everything; — that  is,  everything  I  can."  And 
Grace  blushed  as  she  thought  of  the  one  secret  which  she  certainly 
would  not  tell. 

"  Has  he, — has  ho  done  what  I  said  ho  would  do  ?  Come,  speak 
out  boldly.     Has  he  asked  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  barely  whispering  the  word. 

**  And  you  have  accepted  him  ?  " 

"  No,  Lily,  I  have  not.  Lidced,  I  have  not.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  speak,  because  I  was  surprised  ; — and  he,  of  co\m^^^  ^^.^vii^ 
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say  what  he  liked.    But  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I  would  not 
many  him." 

**  And  why ; — did  you  tell  him  why  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  because  of  papa  I  " 

*'  Then,  if  he  is  the  man  I  take  him  to  be,  that  answer  will  go  for 
nothing.  Of  course  he  knew  all  that  before  he  came  here.  He  did 
not  think  you  were  an  heiress  with  forty  thousand  pounds.  If  he  is  in 
earnest,  that  will  go  for  nothing.    And  I  think  he  is  in  earnest." 

**  And  so  was  I  in  earnest." 

«  Well,  Grace ; — ^we  shall  see." 

**  I  suppose  I  may  have  a  will  of  my  own,  Lily." 

**  Do  not  be  so  sure  of  that.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  have  wills 
of  their  own  on  all  occasions.  Some  man  comes  in  a  girFs  way,  and 
she  gets  to  be  fond  of  him,  just  because  he  does  come  in  her  wa}'. 
Well ;  when  that  has  taken  place,  she  has  no  altematiYe  but  to  be 
taken  if  he  chooses  to  take  her;  or  to  be  left,  if  he  chooses  to 
leave  her." 

Lily,  don*t  say  that." 

But  I  do  say  it.  A  man  may  assure  himself  that  he  will  find  for 
himself  a  wife  who  shall  be  learned,  or  beautiful,  or  six  feet  high,  if 
he  wishes  it,  or  who  has  red  hair,  or  red  eyes,  or  red  cheeks, — just 
what  he  pleases  ;  and  he  jnay  go  about  till  he  finds  it,  as  you  can  go 
about  and  match  your  worsteds.  You  are  a  fool  if  you  buy  a  colour 
you  don't  want.  But  we  can  never  match  our  worsteds  for  that  other 
piece  of  work,  but  are  obliged  to  take  any  colour  that  comes, — and, 
therefore,  it  is  that  we  make  such  a  jumble  of  it  I  Here's  mamma. 
We  must  not  be  philosophical  before  her.  Mamma,  Major  Grantly  has 
— ^skedaddled." 

**  Oh,  Lily,  what  a  word  I  " 

'^  But,  oh,  mamma,  what  a  thing  !  Fancy  his  going  away  and  not 
saying  a  word  to  anybody  I  " 

"  If  he  had  anything  to  say  to  Grace,  I  suppose  he  said  it." 

"  He  asked  her  to  marry  him,  of  course.  We  none  of  us  had  any 
doubt  about  that.  He  swore  to  her  that  she  and  none  but  she  should 
be  his  wife, — and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  he  seems  to  have  done 
it  in  the  most  prosaic  way ; — and  now  he  has  gone  away  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  of  us.  I  shall  never  speak  to  him  again, — unless  Grace 
asks  me." 

**  Grace,  my  dear,  may  I  congratulate  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

Grace  did  not  answer,  as  Lily  was  too  quick  for  her.  **  Oh,  she 
has  refused  him,  of  course.  But  Major  Grantly  is  a  man  of  too  much 
sense  to  expect  that  he  should  succeed  the  first  time.    Let  me  see ; 
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iliis  is  the  fourteenth.  These  clocks  nm  fourteen  days,  and,  therefore, 
joa  may  expect  him  again  about  the  twenty-eighth.  For  myself,  I 
think  you  are  giving  him  an  immense  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
that  if  he  left  you  in  the  lurch  it  would  only  serve  you  right ;  but  you 
have  the  world  with  you,  I'm  told.  A  girl  is  supposed  to  tell  a  man 
two  fibs  before  she  may  tell  him  one  truth. 

**  I  told  him  no  fib,  Lily.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  many  him, 
and  I  will  not." 

''  But  why  not,  dear  Grace  ?  ''  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

**  Because  the  people  say  that  papa  is  a  thief  I  "  Having  said  this, 
Grace  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room,  and  neither  Mrs.  Dale  nor  lily 
attempted  to  follow  her. 

**  She's  as  good  as  gold,"  said  Lily,  when  the  door  was  closed. 

"  And  he  ;— what  of  him  ?  " 

^*  I  think  he  is  good,  too ;  but  she  has  told  me  nothing  yet  of  what 
he  has  said  to  her.  He  must  be  good,  or  ho  would  not  have  come  down 
here  after  her.  But  I  don't  wonder  at  his  coming,  because  she  is  so 
beautiful !  Once  or  twice  as  we  were  walking  back  to-day,  I  thought 
her  fiEice  was  the  most  lovely  that  I  had  ever  seen.  And  did  you  see 
her  just  now,  as  she  spoke  of  her  father  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ; — ^I  saw  her." 

**  Think  what  she  will  be  in  two  or  three  years*  time,  when  she 
becomes  a  woman.  She  talks  French,  and  Italian,  and  Hebrew  for 
anything  that  I  know  ;  and  she  is  perfectly  beautiful.  I  never  saw  a 
more  lovely  figure ; — and  she  has  spirit  enough  for  a  goddess.  I  don't 
think  that  Major  Grantly  is  such  a  fool  after  all." 

"  I  never  took  him  for  a  fooL 

**  I  have  no  doubt  all  his  own  people  do ; — or  they  will,  when 
they  hear  of  it.  But,  mamma,  she  will  grow  to  be  big  enough  to 
walk  atop  of  all  the  Lady  Hartletops  in  England.  It  will  all  come 
right  at  last." 

**  You  think  it  will  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Why  should  it  not  ?  If  he  is  worth  having,  it  will ; — 
and  I  think  he  is  worth  having.  He  must  wait  till  this  horrid  trial  is 
over.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Grace  thinks  that  her  father  will  be 
convicted. 

**  But  he  cannot  have  taken  the  money.'* 

<<I  t^inlc  he  took  it,  and  I  think  it  wasn't  his.  But  I  don't 
think. he  stole  it.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  understand  the 
difference." 

"  I  am  afraid  a  jury  won't  understand  it." 

"  A  jury  of  men  will  not.    I  wish  they  could  ifu\i  "jo^  wA  m^  ^xjl 
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it,  mamma.  I  would  take  my  best  boots  and  cat  them  down  to  thd 
heels,  for  Grace's  sake,  and  for  Major  Qrantly's.  What  a  good-looking 
man  he  is  ! " 

«*  Yes,  he  is." 

^'  And  so  like  a  gentleman !  I'll  tell  you  what,  mamma ;  we  won't 
say  anything  to  her  about  him  for  the  present.  Her  heart  will  be  so 
full  she  will  be  driyen  to  talk,  and  we  can  comfort  her  better  in  that 
way.*'  The  mother  and  daughter  agreed  to  act  upon  these  tactics,  and 
nothing  more  was  said  to  Grace  about  her  lover  on  that  eyening. 

Major  Grantly  walked  from  Mi's.  Dale's  house  to  the  inn  and  ordered 
his  gig,  and  drove  himself  out  of  Allington,  almost  without  remember- 
ing where  he  was  or  whither  he  was  going.  He  was  thinking  solely  of 
what  had  just  occurred,  and  of  what,  on  his  part,  should  follow  as  the 
result  of  that  meeting.  Half  at  least  of  the  noble  deeds  done  in  this 
world  are  due  to  emulation,  rather  than  to  the  native  nobility  of  the 
actors.  A  young  man  leads  a  forlorn  hope  because*  another  young 
man  has  offered  to  do  so.  Jones  in  the  hunting-field  rides  at  an 
impracticable  fence  because  he  is  told  that  Smith  took  it  three  years 
ago.  And  Walker  puts  his  name  down  for  ten  guineas  at  a  charitable 
dinner,  when  he  heai*s  Thompson's  read  out  for  five.  And  in  this  case 
the  generosity  and  self-denial  shown  by  Grace  warmed  and  cherished 
similar  virtues  within  her  lover's  breast.  Some  few  weeks  ago  M^jor 
Grantly  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  duty  required  of  him  in 
reference  to  Grace  Crawley  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  whatsoever  now.  In 
the  fervour  of  his  admiration  he  would  have  gone  straight  to  the 
archdeacon,  had  it  been  possible,  and  have  told  him  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  intended  to  do.  Nothing  now  should  stop  him ; — ^no 
consideration,  that  is,  either  as  regarded  money  or  position.  He  had 
pledged  himself  solemnly,  and  ho  was  very  glad  that  he  had  pledged 
himself.  Ho  would  write  to  Grace  and  explain  to  her  that  he  trusted 
altogether  in  her  father's  honour  and  innocence,  but  that  no  consideration 
as  to  that  ought  to  influence  cither  him  or  her  in  any  way.  If, 
independently  of  her  father,  she  could  bring  herself  to  come  to  h\m  and 
bo  his  wife,  she  was  bound  to  do  so  now,  let  the  position  of  her  father 
be  what  it  might.  And  thus,  as  he  di-ove  his  gig  back  towards 
Guestwick,  he  composed  a  very  pretty  letter  to  the  lady  of  his  love. 

And  as  ho  went,  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  which  led  from  the  main 
road  up  to  Guestwick  cottage,  he  again  came  upon  John  Eames,  who 
was  also  returning  to  Guestwick.  There  had  been  a  few  words  spoken 
between  Lady  Julia  and  Johnny  respecting  Major  Grantly  after  the 
girls  had  left  the  cottage,  and  Johnny  had  been  persuaded  that  the 
strange  visitor  to  Allington  could  have  no  connection  with  his  arch- 
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enemy.      "  And  why  has  ho  gone  to  Allington  ?  "  John  demanded, 
somewhat  sternly,  of  his  hostess. 

**  Well ;  if  you  ask  me,  I  think  he  has  gone  there  to  see  your  cousin, 
Gh*aco  Crawley." 

**He  told  me  that  he  knew  Grace,"  said  John,  looking  as  though 
he  were  conscious  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  putting  two  and  two  together 
very  cleverly. 

**  Your  cousin  Grace  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  said  Lady  Julia. 

**  It's  a  long  time  since  I've  seen  her,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Why,  you  saw  her  just  this  minute,"  said  Lady  Julia. 

**  I  didn't  look  at  her,"  said  Johnny.  Therefore,  when  he  again 
met  Major  Grantly,  having  continued  to  put  two  and  two  together  with 
great  ingenuity,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  the  man  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arch-enemy,  and  he  determined  to  bo  gracious.  **Did  you  find 
them  at  home  at  Allington  ?  "  ho  said,  raising  his  hat. 

"  How  do  you  do  again  ?  "  said  the  major.  **  Yes,  I  found  your 
firiend  Mrs.  Dale  at  home." 

"  But  not  her  daughter,  or  my  cousin  ?  They  were  up  there ; — 
where  I've  come  from.   But,  perhaps,  they  had  got  back  before  you  left." 

**  I  saw  them  both.     They  found  me  on  the  road  with  Mr.  Dale." 

"  What, — the  squire  ?     Then  you  have  seen  everybody  ?  " 

**  Everybody  I  wished  to  see  at  Allington." 

**  But  you  wouldn't  stay  at  the  *  Red  Lion  ?  '  " 

**  Well,  no.     I  remembered  that  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  London  ; 
and  as  I  had  seen  my  friends,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  huny  away." 
You  knew  Mrs.  Dale  before,  then  ?  " 

No,  I  didn't.  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before.  But  I  knew  the 
old  squire  when  I  was  a  boy.  However,  I  should  have  said  friend.  I 
wont  to  see  one  friend,  and  I  saw  her." 

John  Eamcs  perceived  that  his  companion  put  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  word  "  her,"  as  though  ho  were  determined  to  declare  boldly  that 
he  had  gone  to  Allington  solely  to  see  Grace  Crawley.  Ho  had  not  the 
sHghtest  objection  to  recognizing  in  Major  Grantly  a  suitor  for  his 
cousin's  hand.  He  could  only  reflect  what  an  unusually  fortunate  girl 
Grace  must  be  if  such  a  thing  could  be  true.  Of  those  poor  Crawleys 
he  had  only  heard  from  time  to  time  that  their  misfortunes  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  and  as  unsusceptible  of  any 
fijced  and  permanent  arrangement.  But,  as  regarded  Grace,  here  would 
be  a  very  permanent  arrangement.  Tidings  had  reached  him  that  Grace 
was  a  great  scholar,  but  ho  had  never  heard  much  of  her  beauty.  It 
must  probably  bo  the  ca^o  that  Major  Grantly  was  fond  of  Greek. 
There  was,  he  reminded  himself,  no  accounting  for  tastes;   but  as 
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nothing  could  be  more  respectable  than  such  an  alliance,  he  thought 
that  it  would  become  him  to  be  civil  to  the  major. 

'*  I  hope  you  found  her  quite  well.  I  had  barely  time  to  speak  to 
her  myself.'* 

'<  Yes,  she  was  very  well.    This  is  a  sad  thing  about  her  father." 

^*  Very  sad/'  said  Johnny.  Perhaps  the  major  had  heard  about 
the  accusation  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and  was  going  to  find  an  escape 
on  that  plea.  If  such  was  the  case,  it  would  not  be  so  well  to  be 
particularly  civil. 

''  I  believe  Mr.  Crawley  is  a  cousin  of  yours  ?  "  said  the  major. 

"  His  wife  is  my  mother's  first-cousin.   Their  mothers  were  sisters." 

<*  She  is  an  excellent  woman." 

**  I  believe  so.  I  don't  know  much  about  them  myself, — ^that  is, 
personally.  Of  course  I  have  heard  of  this  charge  that  has  been  made 
against  him.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  shame." 

''  Well,  I  can't  exactly  say  that  it  is  a  shame.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  anything  done  with  a  feeling  of  persecution  or  of  cruelty. 
It  is  a  great  mystery,  and  we  must  have  it  cleared  up  if  we  can." 

**  I  don't  suppose  ho  can  have  been  guilty,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Certainly  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  I  heard  all 
the  e>idence  against  him." 

**  Oh,  you  did?" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  major.  **  I  live  near  them  in  Barsetshire,  and  I 
am  one  of  his  bailsmen." 

**  Then  you  are  an  old  friend,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'*  Not  exactly  that;  but  circumstances  make  me  very  much  inte- 
rested about  them.  I  fancy  that  the  cheque  was  left  in  his  house  by 
accident,  and  that  it  got  into  his  hands  he  didn't  know  how,  and  that 
when  he  used  it  he  thought  it  was  his." 

**  That's  queer,"  said  Johnny. 

**  He  is  very  odd,  you  know." 

'<  But  it's  a  kind  of  oddity  that  they  don't  like  at  the  assizes." 

"  The  great  cruelty  is,"  said  the  major,  **  that  whatever  may  be  the 
result,  the  punishment  will  fall  so  heavily  upon  his  wife  and  daughters. 
I  think  the  whole  county  ought  to  come  forward  and  take  them  by  the 
hand.     Well,  good-by.     I'll  drive  on,  as  I'm  a  little  in  a  hurry." 

**  Gt)od-by,"  said  Johnny.  **  I'm  very  glad  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you."  **  He's  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow  after  all,"  he 
said  to  himself  when  the  gig  had  passed  on.  '<  He  wouldn't  have 
talked  in  that  way  if  he  had  meant  to  hang  back." 


CHAPTEB  XXXn. 
ilB.  TOOGOOD. 

CRAWLEY  had   declared 

to  Mr  Robarts  tbat  he  would 
summon  no  legal  aid  to  his 
assistance  at  the  conung  tnal 
The  reader  may  perhaps  ro 
member  the  mipotuosity  with 
which  he  rejected  the  adyice 
on  this  sutgect  which  was  con 
vcyed  to  hun  by  Mr  Bobarts 
with  all  the  authority  of  Arch 
deacon  Grantly  b  name  Tell 
the  archdeacon  he  had  said 
that  I  will  have  none  of 
his  adTico  And  then  Mr 
Robarts  had  left  him  fully 
.  convmced  that  any  further  in 
trrference  on  his  part  could 
be  of  no  Fiyai!  NeTcrtheless 
the  words  which  haJ  then  be  n  spoken  were  not  without  effoet  This 
eommg  tnal  was  oyer  present  to  Mr  Crawley  a  nund  and  though 
when  driven  to  discuss  the  subj  ct  he  would  speak  of  it  with  high 
spirit  as  ho  had  done  both  to  the  bishop  and  to  Mr  Robarts  yot  m 
his  long  hours  of  pruacy  or  whoa  alone  with  his  wife  his  spint  was 
anything  but  hi^h  It  will  kill  me  he  would  say  to  her  I  shall 
get  salvation  thua  Death  will  relieve  me,  and  I  shall  never  bo  called 
upon  to  stand  before  those  cruel  eager  eyes."  Then  would  she  try  to 
say  words  of  comfort,  sometimes  soothing  him  as  though  he  were  a 
child,  aud  at  others  bidding  him  be  a  man,  and  remember  that  as  a 
man  he  should  have  sufficient  endurance  to  bear  the  eyes  of  any  crowd 
that  might  be  there  to  look  at  him, 

"  1  think  I  will  go  up  to  London,"  he  said  to  hor  one  evening,  very 
soon  after  the  day  of  Mr.  Robarts's  visit. 

"  Go  up  to  London,  Josiah ! "     Mr.  Crawley  had  not  been  up  to 
liOndon  once  since  thoy  had  beoa  settled  at  Hogglestock,  and  this 
fa.  *» 
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sodden  rcsolation  on  his  part  frightened  his  wife.    "  Gro  np  io  London, 
dearest !  and  why  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  von  why.     They  all  say  that  I  should  speak  to  some 
man  of  the  law  whom  I  may  trust  ahont  this  coming  trial.     I  tmst  no 
one  in  these  parts.     Not,  mark  yon,  that  I  say  that  they  are  nntnist- 
worthy.     God  forbid  that  I  should  so  speak  or  even  so  think  of  men 
whom  I  know  not.     But  the  matter  has  become  so  common  in  men's 
months  at  Barchester  and  at  Silverbridge,  that  I  cannot  endure  to  go 
among  them  and  to  talk  of  it.     I  will  go  up  to  London,  and  I  will  seo 
jonr  cousin,  Mr.  John  Toogood,  of  Gray's  Lm."     Now  in  Ihis  scheme 
there  was  an  amount  of  everyday  prudence  which  startled  Mrs.  Crawley 
ahnost  as  much  as  did  the  prospect  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  if 
the  journey  were  to  be  made.  Her  husband,  in  the  first  place,  had  never 
once  seen  Mr.  John  Toogood ;  and  in  days  very  long  back,  when  he  and 
she  were  making  their  first  gallant  struggle, — £)r  in  those  days  it  had 
been  gallant,^-down  in  their  Cornish  curacy,  he  had  reprobated  certain 
Toogood  civilities, — professional  civilities, — wimh  had  been  proffered, 
perhaps,  with  too  plain  an  intimation  that  on  ^e  seore  of  relationship  the 
professional  work  should  be  done  without  payment.    The  Mr.  Toogood 
of  those  days,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Crawley's  uncle,  and  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Eames.  and  grandfather  of  our  friend  Johnny  Eames,  had  been  much 
angered  by  some  correspondence  which  had  grown  up  between  him  and 
Mr.  Crawley,  and  from  that  day  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  all  inter- 
course between  the  families.     Since  those  days  that  Toogood  had  been 
gathered  to  the  ancient  Toogoods  of  old,  and  the  son  reigned  on  the 
femily  throne   in  Raymond's  Buildings.     The  present  Toogood  was 
therefore  first-cousin  to  Mrs.  Crawley.    But  there  had  been  no  intimacy 
between  them.   Mrs.  Crawley  had  not  seen  her  cousin  since  her  marriage, 
— as  indeed  she  had  seen  none  of  her  relations,  having  been  estranged 
from  them  by  the  singular  bearing  of  her  husband.     She  knew  that  her 

cousin  stood  high  in  his  profession,  the  firm  of  Toogood  and  Crump, 

Crump  and  Toogood  it  should  have  been  properly  called  in  these  days, 
— ^having  always  held  its  head  up  high  above  all  dirty  work ;  and  she 
felt  that  her  husband  could  look  for  advice  from  no  better  source.  But 
how  would  such  a  one  as  he  manage  to  tell  his  story  to  a  stranger  ? 
Nay,  how  would  he  find  his  way  alone  into  the  lawyer's  room,  to  tell  his 
story  at  all, — so  strange  was  ho  to  the  world  ?  And  then  the  expense ! 
**  If  you  do  not  wish  me  to  apply  to  your  cousin,  say  so,  and  thero 
shall  be  an  end  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Crawley  iu  an  angry  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  would  wish  it.     I  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  man, 
and  a  good  lawyer." 
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''  Then  why  sbonld  I  not  go  to  his  ohambers  ?  In  formd  pauperui 
I  must  go  to  him,  and  most  tell  him  so.  J  cannot  pay  him  for  the 
labour  of  his  counsel,  nor  for  such  minutes  of  his  time  as  I  shall  use." 

**  Oh,  Josiah,  you  need  not  speak  of  that." 

^*  But  I  must  speak  of  it.  Can  I  go  to  a  professional  man,  who 
keeps  as  it  were  his  shop  open  for  those  who  may  think  fit  to  come, 
and  purchase  of  him,  and  take  of  his  goods,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
goods  have  been  used,  tell  him  that  I  have  not  the  price  in  my  hand  ? 
I  will  not  do  that,  Mary.  You  think  that  I  am  mad,  that  I  know  not 
what  I  do.  Yes, — I  see  it  in  your  eyes ;  and  you  are  sometimes  partly 
right.  But  I  am  not  so  mad  but  that  I  know  what  is  honest.  I  will 
tell  your  cousin  that  I  am  sore  straitened,  and  brought  down  into  the 
very  dust  by  misfortune.  And  I  will  beseech  him,  for  what  of  ancient 
feeling  of  family  he  may  bear  to  you,  to  listen  to  me  fgr  a  while.  And 
I  will  be  very  short,  and,  if  need  be,  will  bide  his  time  patiently,  and 
perhaps  he  may  say  a  word  to  me  that  may  be  of  use." 

There  was  certainly  very  much  in  this  to  provoke  Mrs.  Crawley.  It 
was  not  only  that  she  knew  well  that  her  cousin  would  give  ample  and 
immediate  attention,  and  lend  himself  thoroughly  to  the  matter  without 
any  idea  of  payment, — ^but  that  she  could  not  quite  behcve  that  her 
husband's  humility  was  trao  humility.  She  strove  to  beheve  it,  but 
knew  that  she  failed.  After  all  it  was  only  a  feeling  on  her  part. 
There  was  no  argument  within  herself  about  it.  An  unpleasant  taste 
came  across  the  palate  of  her  mind,  as  such  a  savour  will  sometimes, 
from  some  unexpected  source,  come  across  the  palate  of  the  mouth. 
Well ;  she  could  only  gulp  at  it,  and  swallow  it  and  excuse  it.  Among 
the  salad  that  comes  from  your  garden  a  bitter  leaf  will  now  and  then 
make  its  way  into  your  salad-bowl.  Alas,  there  were  so  many  bitter 
leaves  ever  making  their  way  into  her  bowl !  **  What  I  mean  is, 
Josiah,  that  no  long  explanation  will  be  needed.  I  think,  from  what 
I  remember  of  him,  that  he  would  do  for  us  anything  that  he  could  do." 

**  Then  I  will  go  to  the  man,  and  vdll  humble  myself  before  him. 
Even  that,  hard  as  it  is  to  me,  may  be  a  duty  that  I  owe."  Mr.  Crawley 
as  he  said  this  was  remembering  the  fact  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  ho  had  a  rank  of  his  own  in  the 
country,  which,  did  he  ever  do  such  a  thing  as  go  out  to  dinner  in  com- 
pany, would  establish  for  him  a  certain  right  of  precedence ;  whereas 
this  attorney,  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  was,  so  to  say,  nobody  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

"  There  need  be  no  humbling,  Josiah,  other  than  that  which  is  due 
from  m^  to  man  in  all  circumstances.     But  never  mind ;  we  will  not 
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talk  about  tliat.  If  it  seems  good  to  you,  go  to  Mr.  Toogood.  I  think 
that  it  is  good.     May  I  write  to  him  and  say  that  you  will  go  ?  " 

"  I  will  write  myself;  it  will  be  more  seemly." 

Then  the  wife  paused  before  she  asked  tHe  next  question, — ^paused 
for  some  minute  or  two,  and  then  asked  it  with  anxious  doubt, — "  And 
may  I  go  with  you,  Josiah  ?  " 

"  Why  should  two  go  when  one  can  do  the  work?"  he  answered 
sharply.     **  Have  we  money  so  much  at  command  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no." 

"  You  should  go  and  do  it  all,  for  you  are  wiser  in  these  things 
than  I  am,  were  it  not  that  I  may  not  dare  to  show — that  I  submit 
myself  to  my  wife." 

"  Nay,  my  dear !  " 

**  But  it  is  ay,  my  dear.  It  is  so.  This  is  a  thing  such  as  men 
do  ;  not  such  as  women  do,  unless  they  be  forlorn  and  unaided  of  men. 
I  know  that  I  am  weak  where  you  are  strong ;  that  I  am  crazed  where 
you  are  clear-witted. 

**  1  meant  not  that,  Josiah.    It  was  of  your  health  that  I  thought." 

**  Nevertheless  it  is  as  I  say;  but,  for  all  that,  it  may  not  be  that 
you  should  do  my  work.  There  are  those  watching  me  who  would 
say,  *  Lo  1  he  confesses  himself  incapable.*  And  then  some  one  would 
whisper  something  of  a  madhouse.  Mary,  I  fear  that  worse  than  a 
prison." 

**  May  God  in  His  mercy  forbid  such  cruelty ! " 

"  But  I  must  look  to  it,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  that  that  woman, 
who  sits  there  at  Barchester  in  high  places,  disgracing  herself  and  that 
puny  ecclesiastical  lord  who  is  her  husband, — do  you  think  that  she 
would  not  immure  me  if  she  could  ?  She  is  a  she -wolf, — only  less 
reasonable  than  the  dumb  brute  as  she  sharpens  her  teeth  in  mahce 
coming  from  anger,  and  not  in  malice  coming  from  hunger  as  do 
the  outer  wolves  of  the  forest.  I  tell  you,  Mary,  that  if  she  had  a 
colom-able  ground  for  her  action,  she  would  swear  to-morrow  that  I 
am  mad." 

"  You  shall  go  alone  to  London." 

**  Yes,  I  will  go  alone.  They  shall  not  say  that  I  cannot  yet  do  my 
own  work  as  a  man  should  do  it.  I  stood  up  before  him,  the  puny 
man  who  is  called  a  bishop,  and  before  her  who  makes  herself  great  by 
his  littleness,  and  I  scorned  them  both  to  their  faces.  Though  the 
shoes  which  I  had  on  were  all  broken,  as  I  myself  could  not  but  see 
when  I  stood,  yet  I  was  greater  than  they  were  with  all  their  purple 
and  fine  linen." 
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*'  But,  Josiah,  my  cousin  will  not  be  harsh  to  yon." 

"  WeU,— and  if  he  be  not  ?  *' 

'^  ni-osage  you  can  bear ;  and  violent  ill-nsage,  such  as  that  which 
Mrs.  Proudie  allowed  herself  to  exhibit,  you  can  repay  with  interest ; 
but  kindness  seems  to  bo  too  heavy  a  burden  for  you." 

"  I  will  struggle.  I  will  endeavour.  I  will  speak  but  little,  and,  if 
possible,  I  will  Hsten  much.  Now,  my  dear,  I  will  write  to  this  man, 
and  you  shall  give  me  the  address  that  is  proper  for  him.*'  Then  he 
wrote  the  letter,  not  accepting  a  word  in  the  way  of  dictation  from  his 
¥rife,  but  <'  craving  the  great  kindness  of  a  short  interview,  for  which 
he  ventured  to  become  a  soHcitor,  urged  thereto  by  his  wife's  assurance 
that  one  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  family  ties  would  do  as  much 
as  this  for  the  possible  preservation  of  the  honour  of  the  £unily."  In 
answer  to  this,  Mr.  Toogood  wrote  back  as  follows: — ''Dear  Mr. 
Crawley,  I  will  be  at  my  office  all  Thursday  morning  next  from  ten 
to  two,  and  will  take  care  that  you  shan't  be  kept  waiting  for  me  above 
ten  minutes.  You  parsons  never  like  waiting.  But  hadn't  you  better 
come  and  breakfast  with  me  and  Maria  at  nine  ?  then  we*d  have  a  talk 
as  we  walk  to  the  office.  Yours  always,  Thomas  Toogood.*'  And 
the  letter  was  dated  from  the  attorney's  private  house  in  Tavistock 
Square. 

''  I  am  sure  he  means  to  bo  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

**  Doubtless  he  means  to  be  kind.  But  his  kindness  is  rough  ; — I 
will  not  say  unmannerly,  as  the  word  would  be  harsh.  I  have  never 
even  seen  the  lady  whom  he  calls  Maria." 

"  She  is  his  wif e  !  " 

"  So  I  would  venture  to  suppose ;  but  she  is  unknown  to  me.  I 
will  write  again,  and  thank  him,  and  say  that  I  will  be  with  him  at  ten 
to  the  moment." 

There  were  still  many  things  to  be  settled  before  the  journey  could 
be  made.  Mr.  Crawley,  in  his  first  plan,  proposed  that  he  should  go 
up  by  night  mail  train,  travelling  in  the  third  class,  having  walked  over 
to  Silverbridge  to  meet  it ;  that  he  should  then  walk  about  London 
from  5  A.M.  to  10  a.m.,  and  afterwai'ds  come  down  by  an  afternoon 
train  to  which  a  third  class  was  also  attached.  But  at  last  his  wife 
persuaded  him  that  such  a  task  as  that,  performed  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  would  be  enough  to  kill  any  man,  and  that,  if  attempted,  it 
would  certainly  kill  him ;  and  he  consented  at  last  to  sleep  the  night  in 
to^-n, — being  specially  moved  thereto  by  discovering  that  he  could,  in 
conformity  with  this  scheme,  get  in  and  out  of  the  train  at  a  station 
considerably  nearer  to  him  than  Silverbridge,  and  that  he  could  get  a 
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retum-ticket  at  a  third-class  fare.  The  whole  journey,  he  found,  could 
be  done  for  a  pound,  allowing  him  seven  shillings  for  his  night's  expenses 
in  London ;  and  out  of  the  resources  of  the  flEunilj  there  were  produced 
two  sovereigns,  so  that  in  the  event  of  accident  he  would  not  utterly  be 
a  castaway  from  want  of  fnnds. 

Bo  he  started  on  his  journey  after  an  early  dinner,  almost  hopeful 
through  the  new  excitement  of  a  journey  to  London,  and  his  wife 
walked  with  him  nearly  as  fax  as  the  station.  '<  Do  not  reject  tny 
cousin's  kindness,"  were  the  last  words  she  spoke. 

**  For  his  professional  kindness,  if  he  will  extend  it  to  me,  I  will  be 
most  thankful,"  he  replied.  She  did  not  dare  to  say  more  ;  nor  had 
she  dared  to  write  privately  to  her  cousin,  asking  for  any  special  help^ 
lest  by  doing  so  she  should  seem  to  impugn  the  sufficiency  and  stability 
of  her  husband's  judgment.  He  got  up  to  town  late  at  night,  and 
having  made  inquiry  of  one  of  the  porters,  he  hired  a  bed  for  himself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  station.  Here  he  had  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  morsel  of  bread-and-butter,  and  in  the  morning  he  breakfasted 
again  on  the  same  fare.  **  No,  I  have  no  luggage,"  he  had  said  to  tho 
girl  at  the  public-house,  who  had  asked  him  as  to  his  travelling  gear. 
**  If  luggage  be  needed  as  a  certificate  of  respectability,  I  will  pass  on 
elsewhere,"  said  he.  The  girl  stared,  and  assured  him  that  she  did 
not  doubt  his  respectability*  <'  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  he  had  said,  "  but  my  circumstances  prevent  me  from  seeking 
a  more  expensive  lodging."  They  did  their  best  to  make  him  comfoH- 
able,  and,  I  think,  almost  disappointed  him  in  not  heaping  further 
misfortunes  on  his  head. 

He  was  in  Raymond's  Buildings  at  half-past  nine,  and  for  half  an 
hour  walked  up  and  down  the  umbrageous  pavement, — ^it  used  to  be 
umbrageous,  but  perhaps  the  trees  have  gone  now, — ^before  the  doors  of 
the  various  chambers.  He  could  hear  the  clock  strike  from  Gray's 
Lin ;  and  the  moment  that  it  had  struck  he  was  turning  in,  but  was 
encountered  in  the  passage  by  Mr.  Toogood,  who  was  equally  punctual 
with  himself.  Strange  stories  about  Mr.  Crawley  had  reached  Mr. 
Toogood's  household,  and  that  Maria,  the  mention  of  whose  Christian 
name  had  been  so  offensive  to  the  clergyman,  had  begged  her  husband 
not  to  be  a  moment  late.  Poor  Mr.  Toogood,  who  on  ordinary  days 
did  perhaps  take  a  few  minutes'  grace,  was  thus  hurried  away  almost  with 
his  breakfast  in  his  throat,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  just  saved  himself. 
**  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  Mr.  Crawley  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  good-humoured, 
cheery  voice.  He  was  a  good-humoured,  cheerj'-looking  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age^  with  grixzled  hair  and  sunburnt  face^  and  largo 
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whiskers.  Nobody  would  have  taken  him  to  be  a  partner  in  any  <^ 
those  great  houses  of  which  we  have  read  in  history, — the  Quirki 
Gammon  and  Snaps  of  the  profession,  or  the  Dodson  and  Foggs,  who 
are  immortal. 

'<  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
bowing  low,  *'  and  I  am  here  by  appointment  to  meet  Mr.  Toogood, 
the  solicitor,  whose  name  I  see  af&xed  upon  the  door-post.'* 

<*  I  am  Mr.  Toogood,  the  solicitor,  and  I  hope  I  see  you  quite  well, 
Mr.  Crawley/'  Then  the  attorney  shook  hands  with  the  clergyman  and 
preceded  him  upstairs  to  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor.  **  Here 
we  are,  Mr.  Crawley,  and  pray  take  a  chair.  I  wish  you  could  have 
made  it  convenient  to  come  and  see  us  at  home.  We  are  rather  long, 
as  my  wife  says, — ^long  in  £&mily,  she  means,  and  therefore  are  not  very 
well  off  for  spare  beds " 

"  Oh,  sir." 

**  IVe  twelve  of  'em  living,  Mr.  Crawley, — ^from  eighteen  years,  the 
eldest, — a  girl,  down  to  eighteen  months  the  youngest, — a  boy,  and  they 
go  in  and  out,  boy  and  girl,  boy  and  girl,  like  the  cogs  of  a  wheel. 
They  ain't  such  far  away  distant  cousins  from  your  own  young  ones — 
only  first,  once,  as  we  call  it." 

'<  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  family  tie,  or  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  trouble  you." 

"  Blood  is  thicker  than  water ;  isn't  it  ?  I  often  say  that.  I  heard 
of  one  of  your  girls  only  yesterday.  She  is  staying  somewhere  down 
in  the  country,  not  far  from  where  my  sister  lives — ^Mrs.  Eames,  the 
widow  of  poor  John  Eames,  who  never  did  any  good  in  this  world.  I 
daresay  you've  heard  of  her  ?  " 

**  The  name  is  familiar  to  me,  Mr.  Toogood." 

**  Of  course  it  is.  I've  a  nephew  down  there  just  now,  and  he  saw 
your  girl  the  other  day  ; — ^very  highly  he  spoke  of  her  too.  Let  me 
see  ; — ^how  many  is  it  you  have  ?  " 

**  Three  living,  IMr.  Toogood." 

**  I've  just  four  times  three  ; — ^that's  the  difference.  But  I  com- 
fort myself  with  the  text  about  the  quiver  you  know ;  and  I  tell  them 
that  when  they've  eat  up  all  the  butter,  they'll  have  to  take  their  bread 
dry." 

"  I  trust  the  young  people  take  your  teaching  in  a  proper  spirit." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  spirit.  There's  spirit  enough.  My 
second  girl,  Lucy,  told  mo  that  if  I  came  home  to-day  without  tickets 
for  the  pantomime  I  shouldn't  have  any  dinner  allowed  me.  That's  the 
way  they  treat  me.    But  we  understand  each  other  at  home.    We're  all 
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pretiy  good  friends  theroi  thank  God.     And  there  isn't  a  sick  chick 
among  the  boiling.'* 

''  You  have  many  mercies  for  which  you  should  indeed  be  thankful/' 
said  Mr.  Crawley,  gravely. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  that's  true.  I  think  of  that  sometimes,  though 
perhaps  not  so  much  as  I  ought  to  do.  But  the  best  way  to  be  thankful 
is  to  use  the  goods  the  gods  provide  you.  *  The  lovely  Thais  sits 
beside  you.  Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  you.'  I  often  say  that 
to  my  wife,  till  the  children  have  got  to  calKng  her  Thais.  The  children 
have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way  with  us,  Mr.  Crawley." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Crawley  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  was 
altogether  at  a  loss  how  to  bring  in  the  matter  on  which  he  wished  to 
speak.  He  had  expected  to  find  a  man  who  in  the  hurry  of  London 
business  might  perhaps  just  manage  to  spare  him  five  minutes, — who 
would  grapple  instantly  with  the  subject  that  was  to  be  discussed  between 
them,  would  speak  to  him  half-a-dozen  hard  words  of  wisdom,  and  would 
then  dismiss  him  and  turn  on  the  instant  to  other  matters  of  important 
business  ; — ^but  here  was  an  easy  familiar  fellow,  who  seemed  to  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  who  at  this  first  meeting  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  distant  family  connexion  to  tell  him  everything  about 
the  affairs  of  his  own  household.  And  then  how  pecuUar  were  the 
domestic  traits  which  he  told  1  What  was  Mr.  Crawley  to  say  to  a  man 
who  had  taught  his  own  children  to  call  their  mother  Thais  ?  Of  Thais 
Mr.  Crawley  did  know  something,  and  he  forgot  to  remember  that 
perhaps  Mr.  Toogood  knew  less.  He  felt  it,  however,  to  be  very 
difficult  to  submit  the  details  of  his  case  to  a  gentleman  who  talked  in 
such  a  strain  about  his  own  wife  and  children. 

But  something  must  be  done.  Mr.  Crawley,  in  his  present  frame 
of  mind,  could  not  sit  and  talk  about  Thais  all  day.  **  Sir,"  he  said, 
**  the  picture  of  your  'home  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  presume  that 
plenty  abounds  there." 

.  **  Well,  you  know,  pretty  toll-loU  for  that.  With  twelve  of  *em, 
Mr.  Crawley,  I  needn't  tell  you  they  are  not  all  going  to  have  castles 
and  parks  of  their  own,  unless  they  can  get  'em  off  their  own  bats. 
But  I  pay  upwards  of  a  hundred  a  year  each  for  my  eldest  three  boys' 
schooling,  and  I've  been  paying  eighty  for  the  girls.  Put  that  and 
that  together  and  see  what  it  comes  to.  Educate,  educate,  educate ; 
that's  my  word." 

V  No  better  word  can  be  spoken,  sir." 

"I  don't  think  there's  a  girl  in  Tavistock  Square  that  can  beat 
Polly, — she's  the  eldest,  called  after  her  mother,  you  know ; — ^that  can 
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beat  her  ai  tha  piano.  And  Lucy  has  read  Lord  Byron  and  Tom 
Moore  all  throogh,  eyery  word  of  'em.  By  Joye»  I  believe  ehe  knows 
most  of  Tom  Moore  by  heart.  And  the  young  una  are  coming  on 
just  as  well."  . 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  as  yonr  tiine  is,  no  doubt,  precious         '*\ 

''  Jnst  at  this  time  of  the  day  we  don't  care  so  much  about  it, 
Mr.  Crawley;  and  one  doesn't  catch  a  new  cousin  erery  day,  yoa 
know." 

"  However,  if  you  will  allow  me, " 

**  We'll  tackle  to  ?  Very  well ;  so  be  it.  Now,  Mr.  Crawley,  let 
me  hear  what  it  is  that  I  can  do  for  you."  Of  a  sudden,  as  Mr. 
Toogood  spoke  these  last  words,  the  whole  tone  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
change,  and  even  the  position  of  his  body  became  so  much  altered  as 
to  indicate  a  different  kind  of  man.  "  You  just  tell  your  story  in  your 
own  way,  and  I  won't  interrupt  you  till  you've  done.  That's  always 
the  best."  . - 

**  I  must  first  crave  your  attention  to  an  unfortunate  preliminary," 
said  Mr.  Crawley. 

<<  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

<'I  come  before  you  in  formd  pauperis."  Here  Mr.  Crawley 
paused  and  stood  up  before  the  attorney  with  his  hands  crossed  one 
upon  the  other,  bending  low,  as  though  calling  attention  to  the  poor* 
ness  of  his  raiment.  **  I  know  that  I  have  no  justification  for  my 
copduct.  I  have  nothing  of  reason  to  offer  why  I  should  trespass 
upon  your  time.    I  am  a  poor  man,  and  cannot  pay  you  for  your 


services." 


**  Oh,  bother  I  "  said  Mr.  Toogood,  jumping  up  out  of  his  chair. 

'*  I  do  not  know  whether  your  charity  will  grant  me  that  which 
I  ask " 

"  Don't  let's  have  any  more  of  this,"  said  the  attorney.  **  We 
none  of  us  like  this  kind  of  thing  at  all.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  you're  as  welcome  to  it  as  flowers  in  May ;  and  as  for  billing  my 
first-cousin,  which  your  wife  is,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  sending  in 
an  account  to  my  own." 

"  But,  Mr.  Toogood, " 

**  Do  you  go  on  now  with  your  story ;  I'll  put  the  rest  all  right." 

**  I  was  bound  to  be  explicit,  Mr.  Toogood." 

"Very  well;  now  you  have  been  explicit  with  a  vengeance,  and 
you  may  heave  a-hcad.  Let's  hear  the  story,  and  if  I  can  help  you 
I  will.  When  I've  said  that,  you  may  be  sure  I  mean  it.  I've  heard 
something  of  it  before ;  but  let  me  hear  it  all  from  you." 
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Theti  Mr.  Crawley  began  and  told  the  stoij.  Mr.  Toogood  wa« 
Actually  true  to  his  promise  and  let  the  narrator  go  on  with  his  narra- 
tive withoat  interruption.  When  Mr.  Crawley  came  to  his  own  state* 
ment  that  the  cheque  had  been  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Soames,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  that  statement  had  been  false, — **  I  told  him  that,  but  I 
told  him  so  wrongly,"  and  then  paused,  thinking  that  the  lawyer  would 
ask  some  question,  Mr.  Toogood  simply  said,  '*  Go  on ;  go  on.  1*11 
come  back  to  all  that  when  you've  done."  And  he  merely  nodded  his 
head  when  Mr.  Crawley  spoke  of  his  second  statement,  that  the  money 
had  come  from  the  dean.  <'  We  had  been  bound  together  by  close 
tics  of  early  familiarity,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **  uid  in  former  years  our 
estates  in  life  were  the  same.  But  he  has  prospered  and  I  have  failed. 
And  when  creditors  were  importunate,  I  consented  to  accept  relief  in 
money  which  had  previously  been  often  offered.  And  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, Mr.  Toogood,  while  saying  this,  that  I  have  known, — ^have 
known  with  heartfelt  agony, — ^that  at  former  times  my  wife  has  taken 
that  from  my  friend  Mr.  Arabin,  with  hand  half-hidden  from  me,  which 
I  have  refused.  Whether  it  be  better  to  eat — ^the  bread  of  charity, — 
or  not  to  eat  bread  at  all,  I,  for  myself,  have  no  doubt,"  he  said  ; 
"but  when  the  want  strikes  one's  wife  and  children,  and  the  charity 
strikes  only  oneself,  then  there  is  a  doubt."  When  he  spoke  thus, 
Mr.  Toogood  got  up,  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  waistcoat  pockets 
walked  about  the  room,  exclaiming,  "By  George j  by  George,  by 
George !  "  But  he  still  let  the  man  go  on  with  his  story,  and  heard 
him  out  at  last  to  the  end. 

"  And  they  committed  you  for  tri^i  at  the  next  Barchester  assizes  ?  " 
said  the  lawyer. 

"  They  did.'* 

"  And  you  employed  no  lawyer  before  the  magistrates  ?  ** 

"  None  ; — ^I  refused  to  employ  any  one." 

"  You  were  wrong  there,  Mr.  Crawley.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  you  were  wrong  there." 

"  I  may  possibly  have  been  so  from  yotir  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Toogood  ;  but  permit  mo  to  explain.     I " 

"  It's  no  good  explaining  now.  Of  course  you  must  employ  a 
lawyer  for  your  defence, — an  attorney  who  will  put  the  case  into  the 
hands  of  counsel." 

"  But  that  I  cannot  do,  Mr.  Toogood." 

"  You  must  do  it.  If  you  don't  do  it,  your  friends  should  do  it  for 
you.  If  you  don't  do  it,  everybody  will  say  you're  mad.  There  isn't  a 
single  solicitor  you  could  find  within  half  a  mile  of  you  at  this  moment 
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irho  Wouldn't  give  yoa  the  same  adviee, — ^not  a  single  mani  eitheri  who 
has  got  a  head  on  his  shoulders  worth  a  turnip." 

When  Mr.  Crawley  was  told  that  madness  would  be  laid  to  his 
charge  if  he  did  not  do  as  he  was  bid,  his  face  became  very  blacki  and 
assumed  something  of  that  look  of  determined  obstinaey  which  it  had 
worn  when  he  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  Mrs. 
Proudie."  "It  may  bo  so,*'  he  said.  "It  may  be  as  you  saj^ 
Mr«  Toogood.  But  these  neighbours  of  yours,  as  to  whose  collected 
wisdom  you  speak  with  so  much  certainty,  would  hardly  recommend 
me  to  indulge  in  a  luxury  for  which  I  have  no  means  of  paying." 

"  Who  thinks  about  paying  under  such  circumstances  as  these  ?  " 

"I  do,  Mr.  Toogood." 

"  The  wretchedest  costermongor  that  comes  to  grief  has  a  barrister 
in  a  wig  and  gown  to  give  him  his  chance  of  escape." 

"But  I  am  not  a  costermonger,  Mr.  Toogood, — though  more 
wretched  perhaps  than  any  costermonger  now  in  existence.  It  is  my 
lot  to  have  to  endure  the  sufferings  of  poverty,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  be  exempt  from  those  feelings  of  honour  to  which  poverty  is 
seldom  subject.  I  cannot  afford  to  call  in  legal  assistance  for  which  I 
cannot  pay, — and  I  will  not  do  it." 

"  I'll  carry  the  case  through  for  you.  It  certainly  is  not  just  my 
line  of  business, — but  I'll  see  it  carried  through  for  you." 

"  Out  of  your  own  pocket  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  ;  when  I  say  I'll  do  a  thing,  I'll  do  it." 

"No,  Mr.  Toogood ;  this  thing  you  can  not  do.  But  do  not 
suppose  I  am  the  loss  grateful." 

"  What  is  it  I  can  do  then  ?  "VMiy  do  you  come  to  me  if  you  won't 
take  my  advice  ?  " 

After  this  the  conversation  went  on  for  a  considerable  time  without 
touching  on  any  point  which  need  be  brought  palpably  before  the 
reader's  eye.  The  attorney  continued  to  beg  the  clergyman  to  have  his 
case  managed  in  the  usual  way,  and  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  he 
would  be  ill-treating  his  wife  and  family  if  he  continued  to  be  obstinate. 
But  the  clergyman  was  not  shaken  from  his  resolve,  and  was  at  last 
able  to  ask  Mr.  Toogood  what  he  had  better  do, — ^how  he  had  better 
attempt  to  defend  himself, — on  the  understanding  that  no  legal  aid  was 
to  bo  employed.  When  this  question  was  at  last  asked  in  such  a  way 
as  to  demand  an  answer,  Mr.  Toogood  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence.  He  felt  that  an  answer  was  not  ouly  demanded,  but  almost 
enforced ;  and  yet  there  might  be  much  difficulty  in  giving  it. 

"  Mr.  Toogood,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  seeing  the  attorney's  hesitation, 
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"  I  declare  to  you  before  God,  that  my  only  object  will  be  to  enable  the 
jury  to  know  about  this  sad  matter  all  that  I  know  myself.  K  I  could 
open  my  breast  to  them  I  should  be  satisfied.  But  then  a  prisoner  can 
say  nothing ;  and  what  he  does  say  is  ever  accounted  false.*' 

^*  That  is  why  you  should  have  legal  assistance." 

**  We  had  already  come  to  a  conclusion  on  that  matter,  as  I 
thought,''  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

Mr.  Toogood  paused  for  another  moment  or  two,  and  then  dashed 
at  his  answer ;  or  rather,  dashed  at  a  counter  question.  **  Mr.  Crawley, 
where  did  you  get  the  cheque  ?  You  must  pardon  me,  you  know  ;  or, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  will  not  press  the  question.  But  so  much  hangs  on 
that,  you  know." 

**  Every  thing  would  hang  on  it, — ^if  I  only  knew." 

"  You  mean  that  you  forget  ?  " 

**  Absolutely ;  totally.  I  wish,  Mr.  Toogood,  I  could  explain  to 
you  the  toilsome  perseverance  with  which  I  have  cudgelled  my  poor 
brains,  endeavouring  to  extract  from  them  some  scintilla  of  memory 
that  would  aid  mc." 

**  Could  you  have  picked  it  up  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  No  ; — ^no  ;  that  I  did  not  do.  Dull  as  I  am,  I  know  so  much. 
It  was  mine  of  right,  from  whatever  source  it  came  to  mo.  I  know 
myself  as  no  one  else  can  know  me,  in  spite  of  the  wise  man's  motto. 
Had  I  picked  up  a  cheque  in  my  house,  or  on  the  road,  I  should  not 
have  slept  till  I  had  taken  steps  to  restore  it  to  the  seeming  owner. 
So  much  I  can  say.  But,  otherwise,  I  am  in  such  matters  so  shandy- 
pated,  that  I  can  trust  myself  to  be  sure  of  nothing.  I  thought; — I 
certainly  thought " 

"  You  thought  what  ?  " 

'*  I  thought  that  it  had  been  given  to  me  by  my  friend  the  dean. 
I  remember  well  that  I  was  in  his  Hbrary  at  Barchester,  and  I  was 
somewhat  provoked  in  spirit.  There  were  lying  on*  the  floor  himdreds 
of  volumes,  all  glittering  with  gold,  and  reeking  with  new  leather  from 
the  binders.  He  asked  me  to  look  at  his  toys.  Why  should  I  look  at 
them  ?  There  was  a  time,  but  the  other  day  it  seemed,  when  he  had 
been  glad  to  borrow  from  me  such  treasures  as  I  had.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  heartless  in  showing  me  these  things.  Well ;  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  all  that." 

**  Go  on ; — go  on.  Let  me  hear  it  all,  and  I  shall  learn  some- 
thmg." 

**  I  know  now  how  vain,  how  vile  I  was.  I  always  know  afterwards 
how  low  the  spirit  has  grovelled.    I  had  gone  to  him  then  because  I  had 
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resolved  to  humble  myself,  and,  for  mj  wife's  sake,  to  ask  my  friend — 
for  money.  With  words  which  were  very  awkward, — ^which  no  doubt 
were  nngracious  —  I  had  asked  him,  and  he  had  bid  me  follow 
him  from  his  hall  into  his  library.  There  he  left  me  awhile,  and  on 
returning  told  me  with  a  smile  that  he  had  sent  for  money, — and,  if  I 
can  remember,  the  smn  he  named  was  fifby  pounds." 

''  But  it  has  turned  out,  as  you  say,  that  you  have  payed  fifty 
pounds  with  his  money, — ^besides  the  cheque." 

'*  That  is  true ; — ^that  is  quite  true.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
But  as  I  was  saying, — then  he  fell  to  talking  about  the  books,  and  I 
was  angered.  I  was  very  sore  in  my  heart.  From  the  moment  in 
which  the  words  of  beggary  had  passed  from  my  lips,  I  had  repented. 
And  he  had  laughed  and  had  taken  it  gaily.  I  turned  upon  him  and 
told  him  that  I  had  changed  my  mind.  I  was  grateful,  but  I  would 
not  have  his  money.  And  so  I  prepared  to  go.  But  he  argued  with 
me,  and  would  not  let  me  go, — ^telling  me  of  my  wife  and  of  my 
children,  and  while  he  argued  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
something  was  handed  in,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  the  hand  of  his  wife." 

"  It  was  the  money,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Toogood  ;  it  was  the  money.  And  I  became  the  more 
uneasy,  because  she  herself  is  rich.  I  Hked  it  the  less  because  it 
seemed  to  come  from  her  hand.  But  I  took  it.  "What  could  I  do  when 
he  reminded  me  that  I  could  not  keep  my  parish  unless  certain  sums 
were  paid  ?  He  gave  me  a  little  parcel  in  a  cover,  and  I  took  it, — and 
left  him  sorrowing.  I  had  never  before  come  quite  to  that ; — though, 
indeed,  it  had  in  fact  been  often  so  before.  What  was  the  difference 
whether  the  alms  were  given  into  my  hands  or  into  my  wife's  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  touchy  about  it  all,  Mr.  Crawley." 

"  Of  course  I  am.  Do  you  try  it,  and  see  whether  you  wiU  be 
touchy.     You  have  worked  hard  at  your  profession,  I  daresay." 

**  Well,  yes  ;  pretty  well.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  worked  hard. 
By  George,  yes  !     It's  not  so  bad  now  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  But  you  have  always  earned  your  bread ;  bread  for  yourself, 
and  bread  for  your  wife  and  little  ones.  You  can  buy  tickets  for  the 
play." 

**  I  couldn't  always  buy  tickets,  mind  you." 

**  I  have  worked  as  hard,  and  yet  I  cannot  get  bread.  I  am  older 
than  you,  and  I  cannot  earn  my  bare  bread.  Look  at  my  clothes. 
If  you  had  to  go  and  beg  from  Mr.  Crump,  would  not  you  be  touchy  ?  " 

**  As  it  happens,  Crump  isn't  so  well  off  as  I  am." 

"  Never  mind.     But  I  took  it,  and  went  home,  and  for  two  days  I 
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did  not  look  at  it.  And  then  there  came  an  iUness  upon  me,  and 
I  know  not  what  passed.  Bat  two  men  who  had  been  hard  on  me 
came  to  the  house  when  I  was  out,  and  my  wife  was  in  a  terrible 
state ;  and  I  gave  her  the  money,  and  she  went  into  Silverbridge  and 
paid  them. 

"  And  this  cheque  was  with  what  you  gave  her  9  " 

"  No ;  I  gave  her  money  in  notes, — just  fifty  pounds.  "When  I  gave 
it  her,  I  thought  I  gave  it  all ;  and  yet  afterwards  I  thought  I  remem- 
bered that  in  my  illness  I  had  found  the  cheque  with  the  dean's 
money.     But  it  was  not  so." 

*«  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  " 

'<  He  has  said  that  he  put  five  notes  of  101.  each  into  the  cover, 
and  such  notes  I  certainly  gave  to  my  wife." 

**  Where  then  did  you  get  the  cheque  9  "  Mr.  Crawley  again  paused 
before  he  answered.  **  Surely,  if  you  will  exert  your  mind,  you  will 
remember,"  said  the  lawyer.     "  Where  did  you  get  the  cheque  ?  " 

*<  I  do  not  know." 

Mr.  Toogood  threw  himself  back  in  his  ehair,  took  his  knee  up 
into  his  lap  to  nurse  it,  and  began  to  think  of  it.  He  sat  thinking  of 
it  for  some  minutes  without  a  word, — ^perhaps  for  five  minutes,  though 
the  time  seemed  to  be  much  longer  to  Mr.  Crawley,  who  was,  however, 
determined  that  he  would  not  interrupt  him.  And  Mr.  Toogood's 
thoughts  were  at  variance  with  Mr.  Toogood's  former  words.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Crawley's, — or  rather  the  mode  of  defence 
on  which  he  had  resolved  without  any  scheme, — might  be  the  best  of 
which  the  case  admitted.  It  might  be  well  that  he  should  go  into 
court  without  a  lawyer.  **  Ho  has  convinced  me  of  his  innocence," 
Mr.  Toogood  said  to  himself,  '*  and  why  should  he  not  convince  a 
jury  ?  He  has  convinced  me,  not  because  I  am  specially  soft,  or 
because  I  love  the  man, — for  as  to  that  I  dislike  him  rather  than 
otherwise ; — ^but  because  there  is  either  real  truth  in  hia  words,  or  else 
so  well-feigned  a  show  of  truth  that  no  jury  can  tell  the  difference.  I 
think  it  is  true.  By  George,  I  think  he  did  get  the  twenty  pounds 
honestly,  and  that  he  does  not  this  moment  know  where  he  got  it.  He 
may  have  put  his  finger  into  my  eye  ;  but,  if  so,  why  not  also  into  the 
eyes  of  a  jury  ?  "  Then  he  released  his  leg,  and  spoke  something  of 
his  thoughts  aloud.     '*  It*s  a  sad  story,"  he  said  ;  "  a  very  sad  story." 

"  Well,  yes,  it's  sad  enough.  If  you  could  see  my  house,  you'd 
say  so." 

**  I  haven't  a  doubt  but  what  you're  as  innocent  as  I  am."  Mr. 
Toogood,  as  he  said  this,  felt  a  little  twinge  of  conscience.      He  did 
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belieye  Mr.  Or^wloy  to  be  innocent,  but  he  was  not  so  sure  of  it  as  hifl 
words  woold  seem  to  imply.  Nevertheless  ho  repeated  the  words 
again ; — "  as  innocent  as  I  am." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Crawley.  «« I  don*t  know.  I  ihmk  I 
am ;  but  I  don*t  kn^w." 

"  I  believe  you  are.  But  yon  see  the  case  is  a  very  distressing  one. 
A  jury  has  a  right  to  say  that  the  man  in  possession  of  a  cheque  for 
twenty  pounds  should  account  for  his  possession  of  it.  If  I  understand 
the  story  aright,  Mr.  Soamcs  will  be  able  to  prove  that  ho  brought  the 
cheque  into  your  house,  and,  as  &r  as  he  knows,  never  took  it  out 
again." 

**  I  suppose  so  ;'  all  the  same,  if  he  brought  it  in,  then  did  he  also 
take  it  out  «again." 

**  I  am  saying  what  he  will  prove, — or,  in  other  words,  what  he  will 
state  upon  oath.  You  can't  contradict  him.  You  can't  get  into  the 
box  to  do  it, — even  If  that  would  be  of  any  avail ;  and  I  am  glad  that 
jou  cannot,  as  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  And  you  can  put  no  one  else 
into  the  box  who  can  do  so." 

"  No ;  no." 

"  That  is  to  say,  we  think  you  cannot  do  so.  People  can  do  so 
many  things  that  they  don't  think  they  can  do  ;  and  can't  do  so  many 
things  that  they  think  that  they  can  do  !  "When  will  the  dean  be 
home  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Before  the  trial  7  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  have  no  idea." 

'*  It's  almost  a  toss-up  whether  he'd  do  more  harm  or  good  if  he 
were  there." 

**  I  wish  ho  might  be  thoro  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  whether  it 
might  bo  for  harm  or  good." 

"  And  Mrs.  Arabin  ; — she  is  with  him  7  " 

"  They  toll  me  she  is  not.     She  is  in  Europe.    Ho  is  in  Palestine." 

"  In  Palestine,  is  he  ?  " 

**  8o  they  tell  me.  A  dean  can  go  where  he  likes.  He  has  no 
cure  of  souls  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pleasures." 

**  Ho  hasn't, — ^hasn't  ho  ?  I  wish  I  were  a  dean  ;  that  is,  if  I  were 
not  a  lawyer.  Might  I  write  a  line  to  the  dean,— and  to  Mrs.  Dean,  if 
it  seemed  fit  ?  You  wouldn't  mind  that  ?  As  you  have  come  to  see 
your  cousin  at  last, — and  very  glad  I  am  that  you  have, — you  must 
leave  him  a  little  discretion.  I  won't  say  anything  I  oughtn't  to  say." 
Mr.  Crawley  opposed  this  scheme  for  some  time,  but  at  last  consented 
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to  the  proposition.  "  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Crawley ;  I  am  very 
fond  of  cathedrals,  I  am  indeed;  and  I  have  long  wanted  to  see 
Barchester.  There's  a  very  fine  what-you-may-call-em ;  isn't  there  ? 
Well ;  I'll  just  run  down  at  the  assizes.  We  have  nothing  to  do  in 
London  when  the  judges  are  in  the  country, — of  course."  Mr. 
Toogood  looked  into  Mr.'  Crawley's  eyes  as  he  said  this,  to  see  if 
his  iniquity  were  detected,  but  the  perpetual  curate  was  altogether 
innocent  in  these  matters.  ''  Yes ;  I'll  just  run  down  for  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  air.  Of  course  I  shan't  open  my  mouth  in  court.  But  I  might 
say  one  word  to  the  dean,  if  he's  there; — and  one  word  to  Mr.  Soames. 
Who  is  conducting  the  prosecution  ?  "  Mr.  Crawley  said  that  Mr. 
Walker  was  doing  so.  "  Walker,  Walker,  Walker  ?  oh, — ^yes  ;  Walker 
and  Winthrop,  isn't  it  ?     A  decent  sort  of  man,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  to  his  discredit,  Mr.  Toogood." 

"  And  that's  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  lawyer.  Well,  Mr.  Crawley, 
if  nothing  else  comes  out  between  this  and  that, — ^nothing,  that  is,  that 
shall  clear  your  memory  about  that  unfortunate  bit  of  paper,  you  must 
simply  tell  your  story  to  the  jury  as  you've  told  it  to  me.  I  don't  think 
any  twelve  men  in  England  would  convict  you ; — ^I  don't  indeed." 

"  You  think  they  would  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I've  only  heard  one  side,  Mr.  Crawley." 

**  No, — ^no, — ^no,  that  is  true." 

<*  But  judging  as  well  as  I  can  judge  from  one  side,  I  don't  think  a 
jury  can  convict  you.  At  any  rate  I'll  see  you  at  Barchester,  and  I'll 
write  a  Hne  or  two  before  the  trial,  just  to  find  out  anything  that  can  be 
found  out.  And  you're  sure  you  won't  come  and  take  a  bit  of  mutton 
with  ^us  in  the  Square  ?  The  girls  would  be  delighted  to  see  you, 
and  so  would  Maria."  Mr.  Crawley  said  that  he  was  quite  sure  he 
could  not  do  that,  and  then  having  tendered  reiterated  thanks  to  his 
new  friend  in  words  which  were  touching  in  spite  of  their  old-fashioned 
gravity,  he  took  his  leave,  and  walked  back  again  to  the  public-house  at 
Paddington. 

He  returned  home  to  Hogglestock  on  the  same  afternoon,  reaching 
that  place  at  nine  in  the  evening.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  after 
leaving  Raymond's  Buildings  he  was  thinking  of  the  lawyer,  and  of  the 
words  which  the  lawyer  had  spoken.  Although  he  had  been  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Toogood  on  many  points,  although  he  had  been 
more  than  once  disgusted  by  the  attorney's  bad  taste,  shocked  by  his 
low  moraUty,  and  almost  insulted  by  his  easy  familiarity,  still,  when 
the  interview  was  over,  he  liked  the  attorney.  When  first  Mr.  Toogood 
had  begun  to  talk,  he  regretted  very  much  that  he  had  subjected  him- 
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self  to  the  necessity  of  discussing  his  private  afGEurs  with  such  a  windbag 
of  a  man ;  but  when  he  left  the  chamber  he  trusted  Mr.  Toogood 
altogether,  and  was  very  glad  that  he  had  sought  his  aid.  He  was  tired 
and  exhausted  when  he  reached  home,  as  he  had  eaten  nothing  but  a 
biscuit  or  two  since  his  breakfast ;  but  his  wife  got  ^itn  food  and  tea, 
and  then  asked  him  as  to  his  success.  "Was  my  cousin  kind  to 
you  ?  " 

''  Very  kind, — more  than  kind, — ^perhaps  somewhat  too  pressing  in 
his  kindness.  But  I  find  no  fault.  God  forbid  that  I  should.  He 
is,  I  think,  a  good  man,  and  certainly  has  been  good  to  me." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

'*  He  will  write  to  the  dean.*' 

"  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  And  he  will  be  at  Barchester.' 

"  Thank  God  for  that." 

**  But  not  as  my  lawyer." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  thank  God  that  some  one  will  be  there  who  will 
know  how  to  give  you  assistance  and  advice."^ 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THE  PLUM  STEAD  FOXES. 


The  letters  had  been  brought  into  the  breakfast-parlour  at  Plumstead 
Eectory  one  morning,  and  the  archdeacon  had  inspected  them  all,  and 
then  thrown  over  to  his  wife  her  share  of  the  spoil, — as  was  the  custom 
of  the  house.  As  to  most  of  Mrs.  Grantly's  letters,  he  never  made  any 
further  inquiry.  To  letters  from  her  sister,  the  dean's  wife,  he  was 
profoundly  indifferent,  and  rarely,  made  any  inquiry  as  to  those  which 
were  directed  in  writing  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  But  there 
were  others  as  to  which,  as  Mrs.  Grantly  knew,  he  would  be  sure  to  ask 
her  questions  if  she  did  not  show  them.  No  note  ever  reached  her 
from  Lady  Hartlctop  as  to  which  he  was  not  curious,  and  yet  Lady 
Hartletop*s  notes  very  seldom  contained  much  that  was  of  interest. 
Now,  on  this  morning,  there  came  a  letter  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Mrsi  Grantly  read  at  breakfast,  and  which,  she  knew,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  disappear  without  inquiry.  Nor,  indeed,  did  she  wish  to 
keep  the  letter  from  her  husband.  It  was  too  important  to  be  so 
treated.  But  she  would  have  been  glad  to  gain  time  to  think  in  what 
spirit  she  would  discuss  the  contents  of  the  letter, — ^if  only  such  time 
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Blight  be  allowed  to  her.  Bat  the  archdeaoon  would  allow  her  no  time. 
"  What  doei  Henry  saj,  my  dear  7  "  he  asked^  befbre  the  breakfast 
things  had  been  taken  away. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?    Well ;  he  says .  Til  gire  you  his  letter 

to  read  by-and-by." 

•*  And  why  not  now  ?  " 

*^1  thought  rd  read  it  again  myself,  first." 

**  But  if  you  hare  read  it,  I  suppose  you  know  what's  in  it  ?  *' 

"  Not  Teiy  clearly,  as  yet.  Howeyer,  there  it  is."  She  knew  very 
well  that  when  she  had  once  been  asked  for  it,  no  peace  would  be 
allowed  to  her  till  he  had  seen  it.  And,  alas  I  there  was  not  much 
probability  of  peace  in  the  house  for  some  time  after  he  should  see  it. 

The  archdeacon  read  the  three  or  four  first  lines  in  silence, — and 
then  he  burst  out.     "  He  has,  has  he  ?    Then,  by  heayens •** 

•*  Stop,  dearest ;  stop,"  said  his  wife,  rising  from  her  chair  and 
coming  over  to  him ;  **  do  not  say  words  which  you  will  surely  repent." 

**  I  will  say  words  which  shall  make  him  repent.  He  shall  never 
have  from  me  a  son's  portion." 

*'  Do  not  make  threats  in  anger.  Do  not !  You  know  that  it  is 
wrong.  If  he  has  offended  you,  say  nothing  about  it, — even  to  yourself, 
— as  to  threatened  punishments,  till  you  can  judge  of  the  offence  in 
cool  blood." 

'^  I  am  cool,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

'*  No,  my  dear;  no ;  you  are  angry.  And  you  have  not  even  read 
his  letter  through." 

**  I  will  read  his  letter." 

'*  You  will  see  that  the  marriage  Is  not  imminent.  It  may  be  that 
oven  yet  it  will  never  take  place.     The  young  lady  has  refused  him." 

'*  Psha  I " 

"  You  will  see  that  she  has  done  do.  He  tells  us  so  himself.  And 
she  has  behaved  very  properly." 

"  Why  has  she  refused  him  ?  " 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  reason.  She  feels  that,  with 
this  charge  hanging  over  her  father,  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  become 
the  wife  of  any  gentleman.     You  cannot  but  respect  her  for  that." 

Then  the  archdeacon  fiLnished  his  son's  letter,  uttering  sundry 
interjections  and  ejaculations  as  he  did  so. 

•*  Of  course;  I  knew  it.  I  understood  it  all,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  the  girl.    I  don't  care  whether  she  be  good  or  bad.** 

«*  Oh,  my  dear  I  " 

'<  I  care  not  at  all, — ^with  reference  to  my  own  concerns*   Of  course 
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I  would  wish  that  the  daughter  of  a  neighhooring  cleigyman, — ^that  the 
dan^ter  of  any  neighbour, — that  the  daughter  of  any  one  whatsoever, — 
should  be  good  rather  than  bad.  But  as  regards  Heniy  and  me,  and 
our  mutual  relation,  her  goodness  can  make  no  difference.  Let  her  be 
another  Grizel,  and  still  such  a  marriage  must  estrange  hirn  ^m  me^ 
and  me  from  him." 

**  But  she  has  refused  him.*' 

^'  Yes ;  and  what  does  he  say  ? — that  he  has  told  her  that  he  will 
not  accept  her  refusal.  Of  course  we  know  what  it  all  means.  The 
girl  I  am  not  judging.  The  girl  I  will  not  judge.  But  my  own  son, 
to  whom  I  have  ever  done  a  father's  duty  with  a  father's  affectionate 
indulgence, — him  I  will  judge.  I  have  warned  him,  and  he  declares 
himself  to  be  careless  of  my  warning.  I  shaU  take  no  notice  of  this 
letter.  I  shall  neither  write  to  him  about  it,  or  speak  to  him  about  it. 
But  I  charge  you  to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  does  this 
thing  he  shall  not  have  a  child's  portion  from  me.  It  is  not  that  I 
will  shorten  that  which  would  have  been  his;  but  he  shall  have — 
nothing !  "  Then,  having  spoken  these  words  with  a  solemnity  which 
for  the  moment  silenced  his  wife,  he  got  up  and  left  the  room.  He 
left  the  room  and  closed  the  door,  but,  before  he  had  gone  half  the 
length  of  the  hall  towards  his  own  study,  he  returned  and  addressed 
his  wife  again.     "  You  understand  my  instructions,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  What  instructions  ?  " 

**  That  you  write  to  Henry  and  tell  him  what  I  say." 

"  I  will  speak  again  to  you  about  it  by-and-by." 

*'  I  will  speak  no  more  about  it, — ^not  a  word  more.  Let  there  be 
not  a  word  more  said,  but  oblige  me  by  doing  as  I  ask  you." 

Then  he  was  again  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  she  stopped  him. 
"  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear." 

'«  Why  should  I  wait  ?  " 

**  That  you  may  listen  to  me.  Surely  you  will  do  that,  when  I 
ask  you.  I  will  write  to  Henry,  of  course,  if  you  bid  me  ;  and  I  will 
give  him  your  message,  whatever  it  may  be ;  but  not  to-day,  my  dear." 

"  Why  not  to-day  ?  " 

<'  Because  the  sun  shall  go  down  upon  your  wrath  before  I  become 
its  messenger.  If  you  choose  to  write  to-day  yourself,  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  cannot  hinder  you.  If  I  am  to  write  to  him  on  your  behalf  I  will  take 
my  instructions  from  you  to-morrow  morning.  When  to-morrow 
morning  comes  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  because  of  the  delay." 

The  archdeacon  was  by  no  means  satisfied;  but  he  knew  his 
wife  too  well,  and  himself  too  well,  and  the  world  too  well,  to 
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insist  on  the  immediate  gratification  of  his  passion.  Orer  his  hosom* 
mistress  he  did  exercise  a  certain  marital  control, — ^which  was,  £0 
instance,  quite  sufficiently  fixed  to  enable  him  to  look  down  mil 
thorough  contempt,  on  such  a  one  as  Bishop  Prondie ;  but  he  wa 
not  a  despot  who  could  exact  a  passive  obedience  to  eyeiy  fiemtas} 
His  wi£d  would  not  have  written  the  letter  for  him  on  that  day,  an 
he  knew  very  well  that  she  would  not  do  so.  He  knew  also  that  sfa 
was  right ; — and  yet  he  regretted  his  want  of  power.  His  anger  at  th 
present  moment  was  very  hot, — so  hot  that  he  wished  to  wreak  it.  H 
knew  that  it  would  cool  before  the  morrow ; — and,  no  doubt,  knew  als 
theoretically,  that  it  would  be  most  fitting  that  it  should  cool.  But  nc 
the  less  was  it  a  matter  of  regret  to  him  that  so  much  good  hot  angc 
should  be  wasted,  and  that  he  could  not  have  his  will  of  his  ^disobediei 
son  while  it  lasted.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  written  himself,  but  i 
have  done  so  would  not  have  suited  him.  Even  in  his  anger  he  coul 
not  have  written  to  his  son  without  using  the  ordinary  terms  of  affe< 
tion,  and  in  his  anger  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  use  those  term; 
"  You  will  find  that  I  shall  be  of  the  same  mind  to-morrow, — exactly, 
he  said  to  his  wife.  **1  have  resolved  about  it  long  since;  and 
is  not  likely  that  I  shall  change  in  a  day."  Then  he  went  out,  aboi 
his  parish,  intending  to  continue  to  think  of  his  son^s  iniquity,  so  tlu 
he  might  keep  his  anger  hot, — red  hot.  Then  he  remembered  that  tl 
evening  would  come,  and  that  he  would  say  his  prayers ;  and  he  shoe 
his  head  in  regret, — in  a  regret  of  which  he  was  only  half  consciou 
though  it  was  very  keen,  and  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  analyze, — i 
ho  reflected  that  his  rage  would  hardly  be  able  to  survive  that  ordea 
How  common  with  us  it  is  to  repine  that  the  devil  is  not  stronger  ov< 
us  than  he  is. 

The  archdeacon,  who  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  had  purchased 
property  in  Plumstead,  contiguous  to  the  glebe-land,  and  had  thi 
come  to  exercise  in  the  parish  the  double  duty  of  rector  and  squir 
And  of  this  estate  in  Barsetshire,  which  extended  beyond  the  confine 
of  Plumstead  into  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Eiderdown,  and  whic 
comprised  also  an  outlying  farm  in  the  parish  of  Stogpingum, — Stol 
Pinguium  would  have  been  the  proper  name  had  not  barbarous  Saxc 
tongues  clipped  it  of  its  proper  proportions, — he  had  always  intendc 
that  his  son  Charles  should  enjoy  the  inheritance.  There  was  othi 
property,  both  in  land  and  in  money,  for  his  elder  son,  and  other  aga 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife, — for  the  archdeacon's  fiEither  had  be< 
for  many  years  Bishop  of  Barchester,  and  such  a  bishopric  as  that 
Barchester  had  been  in  those  days  was  worth  money.     Of  his  intentic 
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in  this  respect  he  had  never  spoken  in  plain  language  to  either  of  his 
sons ;  bat  the  nugor  had  for  the  last  year  or  two  enjoyed  the  shooting 
of  the  Barsetshire  covers,  giving  what  orders  he  pleased  about  the  game ; 
and  the  £Either  had  encouraged  him  to  take  something  like  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  into  his  hands.  There  might  be  some  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  it  altogether,  and  the  archdeacon  had  rejoiced  over  it 
with  his  wife  scores  of  times,  saying  that  there  was  many  a  squire  in 
the  county  whose  elder  son  would  never  find  himself  half  so  well  placed 
as  wonld  his  own  younger  son.  Now  there  was  a  string  of  narrow  woods 
called  Plumstead  Ck)ppice8  which  ran  £rom  a  point  near  the  church  right 
across  the  parish,  dividing  the  archdeacon's  land  from  the  Ullathome 
estate,  and  these  coppices,  or  belts  of  woodland,  belonged  to  the  arch- 
deacon. On  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  archdeacon, 
mounted  on  his  cob,  still  thinking  of  his  son's  iniquity  and  of  his  own 
fixed  resolve  to  punish  him  as  he  had  said  that  he  wonld  punish  him, 
opened  with  his  whip  a  woodland  gate,  from  which  a  green  muddy 
lane  led  through  the  trees  up  to  the  house  of  his  gamekeeper.  The 
man's  wife  was  ill,  and  in  his  ordinary  way  of  business  the  archdeacon 
was  about  to  caU  and  ask  after  her  health.  At  the  door  of  the  cottage 
h^  found  the  man,  who  was  woodman  as  well  as  gamekeeper,  and  was 
responsible  for  fences  and  faggots,  as  well  as  for  foxes  and  pheasants' 
^gs. 

"  How's  Martha,  Flurry  ?  "  said  the  archdeacon. 

"  Thanking  your  reverence,  she  be  a  deal  improved  since  the 
mistress  was  here, — last  Tuesday  it  was,  I  think." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.     It  was  only  rheumatism,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Just  a  tich  of  fever  with  it,  your  reverence,  the  doctor  said." 

"  Tell  her  I  was  asking  after  it.  I  won't  mind  getting  down  to-day, 
as  I  am  rather  busy.    She  has  had  what  she  wanted  from  the  house  ?  " 

«  The  mistress  has  been  very  good  in  that  way.  She  always  is, 
God  bless  her  I  " 

**  Good-day  to  you,  Flurry.  I'll  ask  Mr.  Sims  to  come  and  read  to 
her  a  bit  this  afternoon,  or  to-morrow  morning."  The  archdeacon  kept 
two  curates,  and  Mr.  Sims  was  one  of  them. 

"  She'll  take  it  very  kindly,  your  reverence.  But  while  you  are 
here,  sir,  there's  just  a  word  I'd  like  to  say.  I  didn't  happen  to  catch 
Mr.  Henry  when  he  was  here  the  other  day." 

**  Never  mind  Mr.  Henry ;  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

**  I  do  think,  I  do  indeed,  sir,  that  Mr.  Thome's  man  ain't  dealing 
fairly  along  of  the  foxes.  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  about  it,  only  that 
Mr.  Henry  is  so  particular." 
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"  What  abont  the  foxes  9    What  ig  he  doing  with  the  faxes  ?  *' 

**  Well,  sir,  he*s  a  trapping  on  'em.  He  is,  indeed,  yant  rerereneei 
I  wouldn't  speak  if  I  wam*t  well  nigh  mortial  sure." 

Now  the  archdeaeon  had  never  been  a  hunting  man,  though  in  his 
early  days  many  a  clergyman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hunting  without 
ksing  his  olerical  charaotet  by  doing  so ;  but  he  had  Hred  all  his  lifd^ 
among  gentlemen  in  a  himthig  county,  and  had  his  own  texy  kiroBg 
ideas  about  the  trapping  of  foxes«  Foxes  first,  aiid  pheasants  after' 
wards,  had  always  been  the  rule  with  him  as  to  any  land  of  which  he 
himself  had  had  the  management.  And  nd  man  understood  better  thao 
he  did  ho^  to  deal  with  keepers  as  to  this  matter  of  fox-presermg^  or 
knew  better  that  keepers  will  in  truth  obey  not  the  words  of  their 
employem,  but  their  sympathies.  ''  Wish  them  to  hare  foxes,  and  pay 
them,  and  they  will  have  them,'*  Mr.  Sowerby  of  Ohaldicotes  used  td 
say,  and  he  in  his  day  was  reckoned  to  be  the  best  preserver  of  foxes  id 
Barsetshire.  **  Tell  them  to  have  them,  and  don't  wish  it,  and  pay 
them  well,  and  you  won't  have  a  fox  to  interfere  with  your  game.  I 
don't  care  what  a  man  says  to  me,  I  can  read  it  all  like  a  book  when  I 
see  his  covers  drawn."  That  Was  what  poor  Mr.  Sowerby  of  Chaldi- 
eotes  used  to  say,  and  the  archdeacon  had  heard  him  say  ii  a  score  of 
times,  and  had  learned  the  lesson.  But  now  his  heart  was  not  with  the 
foxes, — and  especially  not  with  the  foxes  on  behalf  of  his  son  Henry* 
**  I  can't  have  any  meddling  with  Mr.  Thome,"  he  said ;  ''  I  can't,  and 
I  won't." 

**  But  I  don't  suppose  it  can  be  Mr.  Thome's  order,  your  reverence ; 
and  Mr,  Henry  is  so  particular." 

**  Of  course  it  isn't  Mr.  Thome's  order*  Mr.  Thome  has  been  a 
hunting  man  all  his  life." 

**  But  he  have  guv*  up  now,  your  reverence.  He  ain't  a  hunted 
these  two  years." 

<<  I*m  sure  ho  wouldn't  have  the  foxes  trapped.** 

•«  Not  if  he  knowed  it,  he  wouldn't,  your  reverence.  A  gentleman 
of  the  likes  of  him,  who's  been  a  hunting  over  fifty  year,  wouldn't  do 
the  likes  of  that ;  but  the  foxes  is  trapped,  and  Mr.  Henry  *11  be  a 
putting  it  on  mo  if  I  don't  speak  out.  Thev  is  Plumstead  foxes,  too ; 
and  a  vixen  was  trapped  just  across  the  field  yonder,  in  CKwhall  Springs, 
no  later  than  yesterday  morning."  Flurry  was  now  thorooghty  in 
earnest ;  and,  indeed,  the  trapping  of  a  vixen  in  Febraaiy  is  a  serious 
thing. 

*'  QMhall  Springs  don't  belong  to  me,*'  said  the  arehdeacoiu 

<*  No,  your  n^verence  ;  theyro  on  the  UUathoame  property,    Bol  H 
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ITDrd  itob  jotir  Tererenee  would  do  ii  Kr.  Hemy  {hi&bi  ifixm  of  Ihtf 
ineB  fban  anjihing.  The  last  Irord  ha  told  me  wm  thai  ft  would 
Ineak  his  heart  if  he  saw  the  coppices  drawn  blank.*' 

**  Then  he  mnst  break  his  heart."  The  words  Irenl  pronbiine^i 
bat  the  arohdeaeon  had  so  much  command  orer  hiibself  as  tb  speak 
them  in  such  a  voice  that  the  man  should  not  hear  them.  !biit  it  mM 
inenmbent  on  him  to  saj  something  that  the  man  shoidd  liett.  "  I 
win  haye  no  meddling  in  the  matter,  Fixarji  Whether  HhiBlee  are  fetttf 
or  whether  there  are  not,  is  matter  of  ho  great  moment.  I  Irill  not 
have  a  word  said  to  annoy  Mr.  Thome.*'  Then  he  rode  aWay,  back 
through  the  wood  and  out  on  to  the  road,  and  the  horse  walked  with 
him  leisurely  on,  whither  the  archdeacon  hardly  knew, — fixe  h6  was 
thinking,  thinking,  thinkbg.  **  Well , — if  that  un't  the  dam*de6t  thmg 
that  ever  was,"  said  Flurry ; «'  biit  1*11  tell  the  squire  about  Thome's 
man, — darned  if  I  don*t.*'  Now  "the  squire"  was  young  BqoiM 
Chresham,  the  master  of  the  East  Barsetshire  hounds. 

But  the  archdeacon  Went  on  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  Bd 
eould  haye  heard  nothing  of  his  son  to  stir  him  more  in  his  faronr  tbaii 
this  strong  evidence  of  his  partiality  fer  foles.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  b# 
understood  that  the  archdeacon  regarded  foxes  as  better  than  aeti?8 
charity,  or  a  contented  mind,  or  a  meek  spirit,  or  than  Self-dei^it^ 
temperance.  No  doubt  all  these  virtues  did  hold  in  his  mind  their 
proper  places,  altogether  beyond  contamination  of  Ibzes^  But  he  had 
prided  himself  on  thinking  that  his  son  should  be  a  country  gentleman, 
and,  probably  nothing  doubting  as  to  the  migor's  active  charity  tod 
other  virtues,  was  delighted  to  receive  evidence  of  those  tastes  which 
he  had  ever  wished  to  encourage  in  his  son*s  character.  Or  rather^ 
such  evidence  would  have  delighted  him  at  any  other  time  than  the 
present.  Now  it  only  added  more  gall  to  his  cup.  "  Why  should  he 
teach  himself  to  care  for  such  things,  when  ho  has  not  the  spirit  to 
enjoy  them,'*  said  the  archdeacon  to  himself.  <<  He  is  a  fool, — a  fool. 
A  man  that  has  been  married  once,  to  go  crazy  after  a  litUe  girl,  that 
has  hardly  a  dress  to  her  back,  and  who  never  was  in  a  drawing-room 
in  her  life !  Charles  is  the  eldest,  and  he  shall  be  the  eldest.  It  wiU 
be  better  to  keep  it  together.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  country  has 
become  what  it  is."  He  was  out  nearly  all  day,  and  did  not  see  his 
wifo  till  diuncr-time.  Her  father,  Mr.  Harding,  was  still  with  them, 
but  had  breakfasted  in  his  own  room.  Not  a  word,  therefore,  was  said 
about  Henry  Grantly  between  the  father  and  mother  on  that  evening. 

Mrs.  Grantly  was  determined  that,  unless  provoked,  she  would  say 
nothing  to  him  till  the  following  morning.    He  should  sleep  upon  his 
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wrath  before  she  spoke  to  him  again.  And  he  was  equally  nnwilling  to 
recur  to  the  subject.  Had  she  permitted  it,  the  next  morning  would 
have  passed  away,  and  no  word  would  haTO  been  spoken.  But  this 
would  not  have  suited  her.  She  had  his  orders  to  write,  and  she  had 
undertaken  to  obey  these  orders, — ^with  the  delay  of  one  day.  Were  she 
not  to  write  at  all, — or  in  writing  td  send  no  message  from  the  fiftther, 
there  would  be  cause  for  farther  anger.  And  yet  this,  I  think,  was 
what  the  archdeacon  wished. 

'*  Archdeacon,*'  she  said,  *<I  shall  write  to  Heniy  to-day.*' 

"  Very  well.*' 

**  And  what  am  I  to  say  from  you  ?  " 

**  I  told  you  yesterday  what  are  my  intentions." 

<*  I  am  not  asking  about  that  now.  We  hope  there  will  be  years 
and  years  to  come,  in  which  you  may  change  them,  and  shape  them  as 
you  will.    What  shall  I  tell  him  now  from  you  ?  ** 

**  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, — nothing ;  not  a  word.  He  knows 
what  he  has  to  expect  from  me,  for  I  have  told  him.  He  is  acting 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  so  am  I.  If  he  marries  Miss  Crawley,  he  must 
Uve  on  his  own  means.  I  told  him  that  myself  so  plainly,  that  he  can 
want  no  frirther  intimation."  Then  Mrs.  Grantly  knew  that  she  was 
absolved  from  the  burden  of  yesterday's  message,  and  she  plumed  her- 
self on  the  prudence  of  her  conduct.  On  the  same  morning  the 
archdeacon  wrote  the  following  note  :— 

**  Deab  Thorne, — 

'*  My  man  tells  me  that  foxes  have  been  trapped  on  Darvell's 
farm,  just  outside  the  coppices.  I  know  nothing  of  it  myself,  but  I  am 
sure  you'll  look  to  it. 

"  Yours  always, 

*«  T.  Grantly.** 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

ilRS.  FROUDIB  SENDS  FOR  HER  LAWYER. 

HERE  was  great  dismay  in 
Barchester  Palace  after  the 
Tiait  paid  to  the  bishop  and 
Mrs.  Prondie  bj  that  terrible 
,     vab  I     I     \^S9l    \  ^  clerical  offender,  Mr.  Crawley. 

^A  *1    i  ^S«        "      '  It  will  be  remembered,  perhapa, 

—      £.  ^1    BMun  /■"•     ■  jjQ^  [jg  jjgj  defied  the  biahop 

nith  Bpoken  words,  and  how 
be  had  defied  the  bishop's  wife 
by  apeaking  no  words  to  her. 
For  the  moment,  no  donbt, 
Mr.  Crawley  had  the  beat  of 
tt.  Mra.  Prondie  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  this  was  the 
cose  ;  but  as  she  was  a  woman 
who  had  never  yet  saccombed 
to  an  enemy,  who  had  never, — 
if  on  such  an  occasion  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  a  schoolboy's  slang, — taken  a  Ucking  from  any 
one,  it  was  not  likely  that  Mr.  Crawley  would  bo  long  allowed  to 
enjoy  his  triumph  in  peace.  It  would  be  odd  if  all  the  weight  of  tho 
palace  would  not  bo  able  to  silence  a  wretch  of  a  perpetual  ciirate  who 
had  already  been  committed  to  take  his  trial  for  thieving ; — and 
Mrs.  Proudio  was  determined  that  all  the  weight  of  the  palace  should 
be  used.  As  for  the  bishop,  though  ho  was  not  as  angry  as  his  wife, 
he  was  quite  as  unhappy,  and  therefore  quite  as  hostile  to  Mr.  Crawley; 
and  was  fnlly  conscious  that  there  could  be  no  peace  for  him  now 
until  Mr.  Crawley  should  be  crushed.  K  only  the  assizes  would  come 
at  once,  and  get  Lim  condemned  out  of  the  way,  what  a  blessed  thmg 
it  would  be !  But  unluckily  it  etill  wanted  three  months  to  the  assizes, 
and  during  those  three  months  Mr.  Crawley  would  bo  at  large  and 
subject  only  to  episcopal  authority.  During  that  time  he  could  not 
be  silenced  by  tbe  arm  of  the  civil  law.  Uis  wife  was  not  long  in 
expressing  her  opinion  after  Mr.  Crawley  had  left  the  palace.  "  Yon 
xin.  Q<^ 
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must  proceed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Arches, — and  that  at  once," 
said  Mrs.  Proudio.  "  You  can  do  that,  of  course  ?  I  know  that  it 
will  he  expensive.  Of  course  it  will  he  expensive.  I  suppose  it  may 
cost  us  some  hundreds  of  pounds ;  hut  duty  is  duty,  my  lord,  and  in 
such  a  case  as  this  your  duty  as  a  hishop  is  paramount." 

The  poor  hishop  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  explain  to  her  the 
various  mistakes  which  she  made, — which  she  was  ever  making, — as 
to  the  extent  of  his  powers  and  the  modes  of  procedure  which  were 
open  to  him.  When  he  would  do  so  she  would  only  rail  at  him  for 
heing  lukewarm  in  his  office,  poor  in  spirit,  and  afraid  of  dealing 
roundly  with  those  below  him.  On  the  present  occasion  he  did  say 
a  word,  hut  she  would  not  even  hear  him  to  the  end.  **  Don't  tell 
mo  ahout  rural  deans,  as  if  I  didn't  know.  The  rural  dean  has  nothing 
to  do  with  such  a  case.  The  man  has  heen  committed  for  trial. 
Send  for  Mr.  Chadwick  at  once,  and  let  steps  he  taken  before  you  are 
an  hour  older.*' 

"  But,  my  dear,  Mr.  Chadwick  can  do  nothing." 

**  Then  I  will  see  Mr.  Chadwick.'*  And  in  her  anger  she  did  sit 
down  and  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  begging  him  to  come  over 
to  her  at  the  palace. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  a  lawyer,  living  in  Barchester,  who  earned  his 
bread  from  ecclesiastical  business.  His  father,  and  his  uncle,  and  his 
grandfather  and  granduncles,  had  all  been  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese  of  Barchester.  His  uncle  had  been  bailiff  to  the  episcopal 
estates,  or  steward  as  he  had  heen  called,  in  Bishop  Grantly's  time, 
and  still  contrived  to  draw  his  income  in  some  shape  from  the  property 
of  the  see.  The  nephew  had  also  been  the  legal  assistant  of  the 
bishop  in  his  latter  days,  and  had  been  continued  in  that  position  by 
Bishop  Proudie,  not  from  love,  but  from  expediency.  Mr.  John 
Chadwick  was  one  of  those  gentlemen,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  to 
bo  seen  in  connection  with  every  see, — ^who  seem  to  be  hybrids — half- 
lay,  half-cleric.  They  dress  like  clergymen,  and  affect  that  mixture 
of  clerical  solemnity  and  clerical  waggishness  which  is  generally  to  be 
found  among  minor  canons  and  vicar  chorals  of  a  cathedral.  They 
Hve,  or  at  least  have  their  offices,  half  in  the  Close  and  half  out  of 
it, — dwelling  as  it  were  just  on  the  borders  of  holy  orders.  They 
always  wear  white  neck-handkerchiefs  and  black  gloves  ;  and  would  be 
altogether  clei^ical  in  their  appearance,  were  it  not  that  as  regards  the 
outward  man  they  impinge  somewhat  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
undertaker.  They  savour  of  the  church,  but  the  savour  is  of  the 
church's  exterior.     Any  stranger  thrown  into  chance  contact  with  one 
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of  them  would,  from  instmct,  begin  to  talk  of  things  ecclesiastical 
without  any  reference  to  things  theological  or  things  religious.  They 
are  always  most  worthy  men,  much  respected  in  tho  society  of  the 
Close,  and  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them  whose  wife  was  not  comfortable 
or  whose  children  were  left  without  provision. 

Such  a  one  was  Mr.  John  Chadwick,  and  as  it  was  a  portion  of  his 
duties  to  accompany  the  bishop  to  consecrations  and  ordinations,  ha 
knew  Dr.  Proudie  very  well.  Having  been  brought  up,  as  it  were, 
under  the  very  wing  of  Bishop  Grantly,  it  could  not  well  be  that  he 
should  love  Bishop  Grantly' s  successor.  The  old  bishop  and  the 
new  bishop  had  been  so  diiferent  that  no  man  could  like,  or  even 
esteem,  them  both.  But  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a  prudent  man,  who 
knew  well  the  source  from  which  he  earned  his  bread,  and  he  had 
never  quarrelled  with  Bishop  Proudie.  He  knew  Mrs.  Proudie  also, — 
of  necessity, — and  when  I  say  of  him  that  he  had  hitherto  avoided 
any  open  quarrel  with  her,  it  will  I  think  be  allowed  that  he  was 
a  man  of  prudence  and  sagacity. 

But  he  had  sometimes  been  sorely  tried,  and  he  felt  when  he  got 
her  note  that  he  was  now  about  to  encounter  a  very  sore  trial.  Ho 
muttered  something  which  might  have  been  taken  for  an  oath,  were 
it  not  that  the  outward  signs  of  the  man  gave  warranty  that  no  oath 
could  proceed  from  such  a  one.  Then  he  wrote  a  short  note  presenting 
his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  saying  that  he  would  call  at  the 
palace  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Proudie,  who  could  not  be  silent  on 
the  subject  for  a  moment,  did  learn  something  of  the  truth  from  her 
husband.  The  information  did  not  come  to  her  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  but  was  teased  out  of  tho  unfortunate  man.  *^I  know 
that  you  can  proceed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  under  the 
*  Church  Discipline  Act,'  "  she  said. 

**  No,  my  dear ;  no ; "  said  the  bishop,  shaking  his  head  in  his 
misciy. 

*'  Or  in  the  Consistorial  Court.     It's  all  the  same  thing." 

**  There  must  be  an  inquiry  first, — by  his  brother  clergy.  There 
must  indeed.     It's  the  only  way  of  proceeding.'* 

**  But  there  has  been  an  inquiry,  and  he  has  been  committed*" 

"  That  doesn't  signify,  my  dear.     That's  the  Civil  Law." 

'*  And  if  the  Civil  Law  condemns  him,  and  locks  him  up  in  prison ; 
— as  it  most  certainly  will  do  ?  " 

*^  But  it  hasn't  done  so  yet,  my  dear.  I  really  think  that  as  it  has 
gone  so  far,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  it  as  it  is  till  he  has  taken  his  trial*" 
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''  Wliat ;  leave  him  there  after  what  occurred  this  moming  in  this 
palace  ?  *'  The  palace  with  Mrs.  Proudie  was  always  a  palace,  and 
never  a  house.  *'  No ;  no ;  ten  thousand  times,  no.  Are  you  not 
aware  that  he  insulted  you,  and  grossly,  most  grossly  insulted  me  ?  I 
was  never  treated  with  such  insolence  by  any  clergyman  before,  since  I 
first  came  to  this  palace ; — ^never,  never.  And  we  know  the  man  to  be 
a  thief; — ^we  absolutely  know  it.  Think,  my  lord,  of  the  souls  of  his 
people ! " 

*'  Oh,  dear;  oh,  dear;  oh,  dear,**  said  the  bishop. 

**  Why  do  you  fret  yourself  in  that  way  ?  " 

''Because  you  will  get  me  into  trouble.  I  tell  you  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  issue  a  commission  with  the  rural  dean  at  the 
head  of  it.** 

**  Then  issue  a  commission.** 

'*  And  they  will  take  three  months.** 

"  Why  should  they  take  three  months  ?  Why  should  they  take 
more  than  three  days, — or  three  hours.    It  is  all  plain  sailing.** 

"  These  things  are  never  plain  sailing,  my  dear.  When  a  bishop 
has  to  oppose  any  of  his  clergy,  it  is  always  made  as  difficult  as 
possible.*' 

<<  More  shame  for  them  who  make  it  so.** 

"  But  it  is  so.  If  I  were  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  him,  it 
would  cost, — oh,  dear, — more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  I  should  say.** 

"If  it  costs  two,  you  must  do  it.'*  Mrs.  Proudie's  anger  was  still 
very  hot,  or  she  would  not  have  spoken  of  an  unremunerative  outlay  of 
money  in  such  language  as  that. 

In  this  manner  she  did  come  to  understand,  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Ghadwick,  that  her  husband  could  take  no  legal  steps  towards 
silencing  Mr.  Crawley  until  a  commission  of  clergymen  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  that  that  commission  should 
be  headed  by  the  rural  dean  within  the  limits  of  whose  rural  deanery 
the  parish  of  Hogglestock  was  situated,  or  by  some  beneficed  parochial 
clergyman  of  repute  in  the  neighbourhood.  Now  the  rural  dean  was 
Dr.  Tempest  of  Silverbridge, — ^who  had  held  that  position  before  the 
coming  of  Dr.  Proudie  to  the  diocese ;  and  there  had  grown  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Mrs.  Pi-oudie  a  strong  feeling  that  undue  mercy  had  been  shown 
to  Mr.  Crawley  by  the  magistrates  of  Silverbridge,  of  whom  Dr.  Tempest 
had  been  one.  "  These  magistrates  had  taken  bail  for  his  appearance 
at  the  assizes,  instead  of  committing  him  to  prison  at  once, — as  they 
were  bound  to  do,  when  such  an  offence  as  that  had  been  committed 
by  a  clergyman.      But,  no ; — even  though   there  was   a  clergynum 
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among  them,  they  had  thought  nothing  of  the  sonls  of  the  poor 
people !  "  In  such  language  Mrs.  Proudie  had  spoken  of  the  afi&ur  at 
Silverbridge^  and  having  once  committed  herself  to  such  an  opinion,  of 
course  she  thought  that  Dr.  Tempest  would  go  through  fire  and  water, — 
would  omit  no  stretch  of  what  little  judicial  power  might  be  committed 
to  his  hands, — ^with  the  view  of  opposing  his  bishop  and  maintaining  the 
culprit  in  his  position.  '<  In  such  a  case  as  this,  can  not  you  name 
an  acting  rural  dean  yourself?  Dr.  Tempest,  you  know,  is  very  old." 
**  No,  my  dear ;  no  ;  I  cannot.'*  **  You  can  ask  Mr.  Chadwick,  at  any 
rate,  and  then  you  could  name  Mr.  Thumble."  <*  But  Mr.  Thumble 
doesn*t  even  hold  a  living  in  the  diocese.  Oh,  dear;  oh,  dear;  oh, 
dear !  "     And  so  the  matter  rested  until  Mr.  Chadwick  came. 

Mrs.  Proudie  had  no  doubt  intended  to  have  Mr.  Chadwick  all  to 
herself, — at  any  rate  so  to  encounter  him  in  the  first  instance.  But 
having  been  at  length  convinced  that  the  inquiry  by  the  rural  dean  was 
really  necessary  as  a  preliminary,  and  having  also  slept  upon  the 
question  of  expenditure,  she  gave  directions  that  the  lawyer  should  be 
shown  into  the  bishop's  study,  and  she  took  care  to  be  absent  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival.  Of  course  she  did  not  intend  that  Mr.  Chad- 
wick should  leave  the  palace  without  having  heard  what  she  had  to  say, 
but  she  thought  that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  be  made  to 
conceive  that  though  the  summons  had  been  written  by  her,  it  had 
really  been  intended  on  the  part  of  the  bishop.  "  Mr.  Chadwick  will 
be  with  you  at  eleven,  bishop,"  she  said,  as  she  got  up  from  the 
breakfast-table,  at  which  she  left  his  lordship  with  two  of  his  daughters 
and  with  a  married  son-in-law,  a  clergyman  who  was  staying  in  the 
house.  **  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  bishop,  with  a  smile, — ^for  he 
was  anxious  not  to  betray  any  vexation  at  his  wife's  interference  before 
his  daughters  or  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tickler.  But  he  understood  it  all. 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  been  sent  for  with  reference  to  Mr.  Crawley,  and  he 
was  driven, — absolutely  driven,  to  propose  to  his  lawyer  that  this 
commission  of  inquiry  should  be  issued. 

Punctually  at  eleven  Mr.  Chadwick  came,  wearing  a  very  long  face 
as  he  entered  the  palace  door, — ^for  he  felt  that  he  would  in  all 
probability  be  now  compelled  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Proudie.  Much  he 
could  bear,  but  there  was  a  limit  to  his  endurance.  She  had  never 
absolutely  sent  for  him  before,  though  she  had  often  interfered  with 
him.  **I  shall  have  to  tell  her  a  bit  of  my  mind,"  he  said,  as  he 
stepped  across  the  Close,  habited  in  his  best  suit  of  black,  with  most  exact 
white  cravat,  and  yet  looking  not  quite  like  a  clergyman, — ^with  some 
touch  of  the  undertaker  in  his  gait.    When  he  found  that  he  was 
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shown  into  the  bishop's  room,  and  thai  the  bishop  was  there) — ^and  the 
bishop  only, — his  mind  was  relieved.  It  woold  have  been  better  that  the 
bishop  should  have  written  himself,  or  that  the  chaplain  should  have 
written  in  his  lordship's  name ;  that,  however,  was  a  kifle. 

Bat  the  bishop  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him.  If  he  intended 
to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  rural  dean,  it  would  be  by  no 
means  beooming  that  he  should  consult  Mr.  Ohadwick  as  to  doing  so. 
It  might  be  well,  or  if  not  well  at  any  rate  not  improper,  that  he  should 
make  the  application  to  Dr.  Tempest  through  Mr.  Ohadwick ;  but  in 
that  case  he  must  give  the  order  at  once,  and  he  still  wished  to  avoid 
it  if  it  were  possible.  Since  he  had  been  in  the  diocese  no  case  so 
grave  as  this  had  been  pushed  upon  him.  The  intervention  of  the 
rural  dean  in  an  ordinaiy  way  he  had  used, — ^had  been  made  to  use, — 
more  than  once,  by  his  wife.  A  vicar  had  been  absent  a  htUe  too  long 
from  one  parish,  and  there  had  been  rumours  about  brandy-and-water 
in  another.  Once  he  had  been  very  nearly  in  deep  water  because 
Mrs.  Proudie  had  taken  it  in  dudgeon  that  a  certain  young  rector,  who 
had  been  left  a  widower,  had  a  very  pretty  governess  for  his  children; 
'and  there  had  been  that  case,  sadly  notorious  in  the  diocese  at  the 
time,  of  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Bobarts  of  Framley,  when  the 
baili£&  were  in  his  house  because  ho  couldn't  pay  his  debts, — or  rather, 
the  debts  of  his  friend  for  whom  ho  had  signed  bills.  But  in  all  these 
cases  some  good  fortune  had  intervened,  and  he  had  been  saved  from 
the  teniblo  necessity  of  any  ulterior  process.  But  now, — now  he  was 
being  driven  beyond  himself,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  If  Mrs.  Proudie 
would  only  wait  three  months  the  civil  law  would  do  it  all  for  him. 
But  here  was  Mr.  Ohadwick  in  the  room,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  talk  to  Mr.  Ohadwick  about  other  matters, 
and  so  dismiss  him.  The  wife  of  his  bosom  would  be  down  upon  them 
before  Ohadwick  could  be  out  of  the  room. 

**  H — m — ha.  How  d'ye  do,  Mr,  Ohadwick — won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 
Mr.  Ohadwick  thanked  his  lordship,  and  sat  down.  **  It's  very  cold, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  Ohadwick  ?  " 

**  A  hard  frost,  my  lord,  but  a  beautiful  day." 

"Won't  you  come  near  the  fire  ?"  The  bishop  knew  that  Mrs. 
Proudie  was  on  the  road,  and  had  an  eye  to  the  proper  strategical 
position  of  his  forces,  Mrs.  Proudie  would  certainly  take  up  her 
position  in  a  certain  chair  from  whence  the  light  enabled  her  to  rake 
her  husband  thoroughly.  What  advantage  she  might  have  from  this 
he  could  not  prevent ; — but  he  could  so  place  Mr.  Ohadwick,  that  the 
lawyer  should  be  more  within  the  reach  of  his  eye  than  that  of  his  wife. 


If 
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80  the  bishop  poiuted  to  an  arm-chair  opposite  to  himself  and  near  the 
fire,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  seated  himself  accordingly. 

'*  This  is  a  yery  sad  affair  about  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the  bishop.    . 

*'  Very  sad  indeed,"  said  the  lawyer.  ''I  never  pitied  a  man  so 
much  in  my  life,  my  lord." 

This  was  not  exactly  the  line  which  the  bbhop  was  desirous  of  taking. 
*^  Of  course  he  is  to  be  pitied  ; — of  course  he  is.  But  from  all  I  hear, 
Mr.  Chadwick,  I  am  afraid, — I  am  afraid  we  must  not  acquit  him.*' 

''  As  to  that,  my  lord,  he  has  to  stand  his  trial,  of  course." 

*'  But,  you  see,  Mr.  Chadwick,  regarding  him  as  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man,— ^with  a  cure  of  souls, — the  question  is  whether  I  should  be 
justified  in  leaving  him  where  he  is  till  Ms  trial  shall  come  on.' 

**  Of  course  your  lordship  knows  best  about  that,  but — 

**  I  know  there  is  a  difficulty.  I  know  that.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  interests  of  the  parish  I  am  bound  to  issue  a 
commission  of  inquiry." 

*^  I  believe  your  lordship  has  attempted  to  silence  him,  and  that  ho 
has  refused  to  comply." 

**  I  thought  it  better  for  everybody's  sake, — especially  for  his  own,' 
that  he  should  for  a  while  be  relieved  from  his  duties ;  but  he  is  an 
obstinate  man,  a  very  obstinate  man.  I  made  the  attempt  with  all 
consideration  for  his  feelings." 

"  He  is  hard  put  to  it,  my  lord.  I  know  the  man  and  his  pride. 
The  dean  has  spoken  of  him  to  me  more  than  once,  and  nobody  knows 
him  so  well  as  the  dean.      If  I  might  venture  to  offer  an  opinion " 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chadwick,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  coming  into 
the  room  and  taking  her  accustomed  scat.  **  No  thank  you,  no ;  I 
will  stay  away  from  the  fire,  if  you  please.  His  lordship  has  spoken  lo 
you  no  doubt  about  this  unfortunate,  wretched  man  ?  " 

**  We  are  speaking  of  him  now,  my  dear." 

**  Something  must  of  course  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crying 
disgi'ace  of  having  such  a  man  preaching  from  a  pulpit  in  this  diocese. 
When  I  think  of  the  souls  of  the  people  in  that  poor  village,  my  hair 
hterolly  stands  on  end.     And  then  he  is  disobedient !  " 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the  bishop.  "It  would  have  been 
so  much  better  for  himself  if  he  would  have  allowed  me  to  provide 
quietly  for  the  services  till  the  trial  be  over." 

**  I  could  have  told  you,  my  lord,  that  he  would  not  do  that,  from 
what  I  knew  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Chadwick. 

**  But  he  must  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  He  must  be  made 
to  do  it." 
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"  His  lordship  will  find  it  difficnlt/'  said  Mr.  Ghadwick. 

"  I  can  issue  a  commission,  you  know,  to  the  rural  dean/*  said  the 
bishop  mildly. 

**  Yes,  you  can  do  that.  And  Dr.  Tempest  in  two  months*  time 
will  have  named  his  assessors '* 

'*  Dr.  Tempest  must  not  name  them ;  the  bishop  must  name 
them/*  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

''  It  is  customary  to  leave  that  to  the  rural  dean/*  said  Mr.  Ghad- 
wick.    **  The  bishop  no  doubt  can  object  to  any  one  named.*' 

"  And  can  specially  select  any  clergyman  he  pleases  from  the  arch- 
deaconry/* said  the  bishop.     *'I  have  known  it  done." 

**  The  rural  dean  in  such  case  has  probably  been  an  old  man,  and 
not  active,'*  said  the  lawyer. 

"And  Dr.  Tempest  is  a  very  old  man,**  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  **  and 
in  such  a  matter  not  at  all  trustworthy.  He  was  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  took  bail." 

"  His  lordship  could  hardly  set  him  aside,**  said  the  lawyer.  **  At 
any  rate  I  would  not  recommend  him  to  try.  I  think  you  might  suggest 
a  commission  of  five,  and  propose  two  of  the  number  yourself.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  such  a  case  Dr.  Tempest  would  raise  any  question.'* 

At  last  it  was  settled  in  this  way.  Mr.  Ghadwick  was  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Tempest,  for  the  bishop's  signature,  in  which  the  doctor 
should  be  requested,  as  the  rural  dean  to  whom  Mr.  Grawley  was 
subject,  to  hold  a  commission  of  five  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Grawley's 
conduct.  The  letter  was  to  explain  to  Dr.  Tempest  that  the  bishop, 
moved  by  his  solicitude  for  the  souls  of  the  people  of  Hogglestock,  had 
endeavoured,  "in  a  fiiendly  way,"  to  induce  Mr.  Grawley  to  desist 
from  his  ministrations ;  but  that  having  failed  through  Mr.  Crawley's 
obstinacy,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  in  this  way.  "  You 
had  better  say  that  his  lordship,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese,  can  take  no 
heed  of  the  coming  trial,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  "  I  think  his  lordship 
had  better  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  trial,"  said  Mr.  Ghadwick.  "  I 
think  that  will  be  best,"  said  the  bishop. 

"But  if  they  report  against  him,*'  said  Mr.  Ghadwick,  "3*ou  can 
only  then  proceed  in  the  ecclesiastical  court, — at  your  own  expense." 

"  He'll  hardly  be  so  obstinate  as  that,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  him,  my  lord,"  said  the  lawyer.  The 
bishop,  thinking  of  the  scone  which  had  taken  place  in  that  very  room 
only  yesterday,  felt  that  he  did  know  Mr.  Crawley,  and  felt  also  that 
the  hope  which  he  had  just  expressed  was  one  in  which  he  himself  put 
no  trust.     But  something  might  turn  up ;  and  it  was  devoutly  to  bo 
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hoped  that  Br.  Tempest  would  take  a  long  time  oyer  his  inqniiy.  The 
assizes  might  come  on  as  soon  as  it  was  tenninated,  or  yeiy  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  then  eyerything  might  he  well.  **  Yon  won't  find 
Dr.  Tempest  very  ready  at  it/'  said  Mr.  Chadwick.  The  hishop  in  his 
heart  was  comforted  hy  the  words.  '*  Bnt  he  mnst  he  made  to  he 
ready  to  do  his  dnty,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  imperionsly.  Mr.  Ghadwiok 
shmgged  his  shonlderS;  thsA  got  np,  spoke  his  &rewell  little  speeches, 
and  left  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LILY  DALE   WHITES  TWO  WORDS  IN  HER  BOOK. 

John  Eahes  saw  nothing  more  of  Lily  Dale  till  he  packed  up  his  port- 
manteau, left  his  mother's  house,  and  went  to  stay  for  a  few  day?  with 
his  old  friend  Lady  Julia ;  and  this  did  not  happen  till  he  had  been 
above  a  week  at  Gucstwick.  Mrs.  Dale  repeatedly  said  that  it  was  odd 
that  Johnny  did  not  come  to  see  them ;  and  Grace,  speaking  of  him 
to  Lily,  asked  why  he  did  not  come.  Lily»  in  her  fdnny  way,  declared 
that  he  would  come  soon  enough.  But  even  while  she  was  joking 
there  was  something  of  half-expressed  consciousness  in  her  words, — 
as  though  she  felt  it  to  be  foolish  to  speak  of  his  coming  as  she 
might  of  that  of  auy  other  young  man,  before  |>eople  who  knew  her 
whole  story.  *^  He'll  come  quick  enough.  He  knows,  and  I  know, 
that  his  coming  will  do  no  good.  Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  glad  to  see  him?  I've  known  him  and 
liked  him  all  my  life.  I  liked  him  when  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
about  him  to  like,  and  now  that  he  is  clever,  and  agreeable,  and  good- 
looking, — which  he  never  was  as  a  lad, — why  shouldn't  I  go  on  liking 
him  ?  Hc*s  more  like  a  brother  to  me  than  anybody  else  I've  got. 
James," — James  was  her  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Crofks, — "thinks  Of 
nothing  but  his  patients  and  his  babies,  and  my  cousin  Bernard  is 
much  too  grand  a  person  for  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  loving  him.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Johnny  Eames."  From  all  which  Mrs.  Dale 
was  led  to  believe  that  Johnny's  case  was  still  hopeless.  And  how 
should  it  not  be  hopeless  ?  Had  LOy  not  confessed  within  the  last 
week  or  two  that  she  still  loved  Adolphus  Grosbie  ? 

Mrs.  Eames  also,  and  Mary,  were  surprised  that  John  did  not  go 
over  to  Allington.  **  You  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Dale  yet,  or  the  squire  ?  " 
said  his  mother. 
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''  I  shall  see  them  when  I  am  at  the  cottage.'' 

'<  Yes ; — ^no  doubt.  But  it  seems  strange  that  you  should  be  here 
so  long  without  going  to  them." 

''  There's  time  enough/'  said  he.  "I  shall  have  nothing  else  to 
do'  when  I'm  at  the  cottage."  Then,  when  Mary  had  spoken  to  him 
again  in  private,  expressing  a  hope  that  there  was  '*  nothing  wrong/'  he 
had  been  very  angry  with  his  sister.  ^*  What  do  you  mean  by  wrong  ? 
What  rubbish  you  girls  talk !  and  you  never  have  any  delicacy  of 
feeling  to  make  you  silent." 

^*  Oh,  John,  don't  say  such  hard  things  as  that  of  me  !  " 

'*  But  I  do  say  them.  You'll  make  me  swear  among  you  some  day 
that  I  will  never  see  Lily  Dale  again.  As  it  is,  I  wish  I  never  had 
seen  her, — simply  because  I  am  so  dunned  about  it."  In  all  of  which 
I  think  that  Johnny  was  manifestly  wrong.  When  the  humour  was 
on  him  he  was  fond  enough  of  talking  about  Lily  Dale.  Had  he  not 
taught  her  to  do  so,  I  doubt  whether  his  sister  would  ever  have  men- 
tioned Lily's  name  to  him.  <<  I  did  not  mean  to  dun  you,  John,"  said 
Mary,  meekly. 

But  at  last  he  went  to  Lady  Julia's,  and  was  no  sooner  there  than 
he  was  ready  to  stai-t  for  Allington.  When  Lady  Julia  spoke  to  him 
about  Lily,  he  did  not  venture  to  snub  her.  Indeed,  of  all  his  friends, 
Lady  Julia  was  the  one  with  whom  on  this  subject  he  allowed  himself 
the  most  unrestricted  confidence.  He  came  over  one  day,  just  before 
dimicr,  and  declared  his  intention  of  walking  over  to  AUiugton  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning.  "It's  the  last  time, 
Lady  Julia,"  he  said. 

**  So  you  say,  Johnny." 

"  And  so  I  mean  it !  What's  the  good  of  a  man  frittering  away 
his  life  ?     What's  the  good  of  wishing  for  what  you  can't  get  ?  " 

"  Jacob  was  not  in  such  a  hmiy  when  he  wished  for  Rachel." 

*'  That  was  all  very  well  for  an  old  patriarch  who  had  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  to  live." 

"  My  dear  John,  you  forget  your  Bible.  Jacob  did  not  live  half 
as  long  as  that." 

"  He  lived  long  enough,  and  slowly  enough,  to  bo  able  to  wait 
fourteen  years; — and  then  he  had  something  to  comfort  him  in  the 
meantime.  And  after  all.  Lady  Julia,  it's  more  than  seven  years  since 
I  first  thought  Lily  was  the  prettiest  giil  I  ever  saw." 

**  How  old  are  you  now  ?  " 

**  Twenty-seven, — and  she's  twenty-four." 

**  You've  time  enough  yet,  if  you'll  only  bo  patient.'' 
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"  I'll  be  patioat  fiir  to-morrow,  Lady  Julia,  bat  never  agom.  Not 
that  I  meaa  to  quanel  with  her,  I'm  not  each  a  fi)ol  aa  to  qnaiiel 
with4i  giri  because  she  can't  like  me.  I  know  how  it  all  is.  If  thai 
MOQndral  had  not  come  across  my  path  just  when  he  did,—- in  that 
wj  niek  of  time,  all  might  have  been  right  betwixt  her  and  me.  i 
aonldn't  have  o&red  to  many  her  before,  when  I  hadn't  as  mnch 
iooome  as  would  have  found  her  in  bread-and-butter.  And  then,  just 
IS  better  times  came  to  me,  he  stepped  in  I  I  wonder  whether  it  will 
be  expected  of  me  that  I  should  forgive  him  ?  " 

'<  As  £Eur  as  that  goes,  you  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  him." 

<*  But  I  am, — all  the  same." 

"  And  so  was  I, — but  not  for  stepping  in,  as  you  sail  it." 

«  You  and  I  are  difibrent,  Lady  Julia.  I  was  angiy  with  him  fi>r 
stepping  in ;  but  I  couldn't  show  it.  Then  he  stepped  out,  and  I  did 
manage  to  show  it  And  now  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  doesn't  step  in 
again.  After  all,  why  should  he  have  such  a  power  f  It  was  simply 
the  nick  of  time  which  gave  it  to  him."  That  John  Eames  should  be 
able  to  find  some  consolation  in  this  consideration  is  devoutly  to  ba 
hoped  by  us  all. 

There  was  nothing  said  about  Lily  Dale  the  next  morning  at 
fareakflEist.  Lady  Julia  observed  that  John  was  dressed  a  little  mora 
neatly  than  usual ; — though  the  change  was  not  such  as  to  have  called 
for  her  special  observation,  had  she  not  known  the  business  on  which 
he  was  intent. 

«  You  Lave  nothing  to  send  to  the  Dales  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  got  up 
from  the  table. 

**  Nothing  but  my  love,  Johnny." 

''No  worsted  or  embroidery  work, — or  a  pot  of  special  jam  for  the 
pquire?" 

<'  No,  sir,  nothing ;  though  I  should  like  to  make  you  carry  a  pair 
of  panniers,  if  I  could." 

''  They  would  become  me  well,"  said  Johnny,  *'  for  I  am  going  on 
an  ass's  errand."  Then,  n^ithout  waiting  for  the  word  of  affection 
which  was  on  the  old  woman's  lips,  he  got  himself  out  of  the  room,  and 
started  on  his  journey. 

The  walk  was  only  three  miles  and  the  weather  was  diy  and  frosty, 
and  ho  had  come  to  the  turn  leading  up  to  the  church  and  the  squire*s 
house  almost  before  he  remembered  that  he  was  near  Allington.  Here 
he  paused  for  a  moment  to  think.  If  ho  continued  his  way  down  by 
the  **  Red  Lion  "  and  through  Allington  Street,  he  must  knock  at 
Urs.  Dale's  door,  and  ask  for  admission  by  means  of  the  servant,- 
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would  be  done  by  any  ordinary  visitor.  But  he  could  make  his  way 
on  to  the  lawn  by  going  up  beyond  the  wall  of  the  churchyard  and 
through  the  squire^s  garden.  He  knew  the  path  well, — very  well ;  and 
he  thought  that  he  might  take  so  much  liberty  as  that,  both  with  the 
squire  and  with  Mrs.  Dale,  although  his  visits  to  Allington  were  not  so 
.  frequent  now  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  admitted  by  the  servant,  and  therefore  he  went  through  the 
gardens.  Luckily  he  did  not  see  the  squire,  who  would  have  detained 
him,  and  he  escaped  from  Hopkins,  the  old  gardener,  with  little  more 
than  a  word.  *^  I'm  going  down  to  see  the  ladies,  Hopkins ;  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  them  ?  '*  And  then,  while  Hopkins  was  arranging  his  spade 
so  that  he  might  lean  upon  it  for  a  little  chat,  Johnny  was  gone  ancT 
had  made  his  way  into  the  other  garden.  He  had  thought  it  possible 
that  he  might  meet  Lily  out  among  the  walks  by  herself,  and  such  a 
meeting  as  this  would  have  suited  him  better  than  any  other.  And  as 
he  crossed  the  little  bridge  which  separated  the  gardens  he  thought 
of  more  than  one  such  meeting, — of  one  especial  occasion  on  which 
he  had  first  ventured  to  tell  her  in  plain  words  that  he  loved  her. 
But  before  that  day  Crosbie  had  come  there,  and  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  was  speaking  of  his  love  she  regarded  Crosbie  as  an  angel  of 
light  upon  the  earth.  What  hope  could  there  have  been  for  him  then  ? 
What  use  was  there  in  his  telling  such  a  tale  of  love  at  that  time  ? 
When  he  told  it,  he  knew  that  Crosbie  had  been  before  him.  He  knew 
that  Crosbie  was  at  that  moment  the  angel  of  light.  But  as  he  had 
never  before  been  able  to  speak  of  his  love,  so  was  he  then  unable  not 
to  speak  of  it.  He  had  spoken,  and  of  course  had  been  simply  rebuked. 
Since  that  day  Crosbie  had  ceased  to  be  an  angel  of  light,  and  he,  John 
Eames,  had  spoken  often.  But  he  had  spoken  in  vain,  and  now  he 
would  speak  once  again. 

He  went  through  the  garden  and  over  the  lawn  belonging  to  the 
Small  House  and  saw  no  one.  He  forgot,  I  think,  that  ladies  do  not 
come  out  to  pick  roses  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  that  croquet  is 
not  often  in  progress  with  the  hoar-frost  on  the  grass.  So  he  walked 
up  to  the  little  terrace  before  the  drawing-room,  and  looking  in  saw 
Mrs.  Dale,  and  Lily,  and  Grace  at  their  morning  work.  Lily  was 
drawing,  and  Mrs.  Dale  was  writing,  and  Grace  had  her  needle  in  her 
hand.  As  it  happened,  no  one  at  first  perceived  him,  and  he  had  time 
to  feel  that  after  all  he  would  have  managed  better  if  he  had  been 
announced  in  the  usual  way.  As,  however,  it  was  now  necessary  that 
he  should  announce  himself,  he  knocked  at  the  window,  and  they  all 
immediately  looked  up  and  saw  him.     '*  It's  my  cousin  John,"  said 
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Grace.  **01i,  Johnny,  how  are  you  at  last?'*  said  Mrs.  Dale.  But 
it  was  Lily  who,  without  speaking,  opened  the  window  for  hiu,  who 
was  the  first  to  give  him  her  hand,  and  who  led  him  through  into  the 
room. 

**  It*8  a  great  shame  my  coming  in  this  way,"  said  John,  **  and 
letting  all  the  cold  air  in  upon  you." 

**  We  shall  survive  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  **  I  suppose  you  have  just 
come  down  from  my  brother-in-law  ?  " 

*'  No  ;  I  have  not  seen  the  squire  as  yet.  I  will  do  so  before  I  go 
back,  of  course.  But  it  seemed  such  a  commonplace  sort  of  thing  to 
go  round  by  the  village." 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  by  whatever  way  you  come ; — are  we 
not,  manmia  ?  "  said  Lily. 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  We  were  only  saying  yesterday  that  as 
you  had  been  in  the  country  a  fortnight  without  coming  to  us,  we  did 
not  think  we  would  be  at  home  when  you  did  come." 

**  But  I  have  caught  you,  you  see,"  said  Johnny. 

And  so  they  went  on,  chatting  of  old  times  and  of  mutual  friends 
very  comfortably  for  full  an  hour.  And  there  was  some  serious  conver- 
sation about  Grace's  father  and  his  affairs,  and  John  declared  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Crawley  ought  to  go  to  his  uncle,  Thomtis  Toogood, 
not  at  all  knowing  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Crawley  himself  had  come  to 
the  same  opinion.  And  John  gave  them  an  elaborate  description  of 
Sir  Raffle  Buffle,  standing  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire  with  his  hat  on 
his  head,  and  speaking  with  a  loud  harsh  voice,  to  show  them  the  way 
in  which  he  declared  that  that  gentleman  received  his  inferiors ;  and 
then  bowing  and  scraping  and  rubbing  his  hands  together  and  simpering 
with  would-be  softness, — declaring  that  after  that  fashion  Sir  Baffle 
received  his  superiors.  And  they  were  very  meny, — so  that  no  one 
would  have  thought  that  Johnny  was  a  despondent  lover,  now  bent  on 
throwing  the  dice  for  his  last  stake ;  or  that  Lily  was  aware  that  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  one  lover,  and  that  she  was  like  to  fall  to  the 
ground  between  two  stools, — having  two  lovers,  neither  of  whom  could 
servo  her  turn. 

**  How  can  you  consent  to  serve  him  if  he's  such  a  man  as  that  ?  " 
said  Lily,  speaking  of  Sir  Raffle. 

"  I  do  not  serve  him.  I  serve  the  Queen,— or  rather  the  public. 
I  don't  take  his  wages,  and  he  does  not  play  his  tricks  with  me.  He 
knows  that  he  can't.  He  has  tried  it,  and  has  failed.  And  he  only 
keeps  me  where  I  am  because  I've  had  some  money  left  me.  He  thinks 
it  fine  to  have  a  private  secretary  with  a  fortune.     I  know  that  he  tells 
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people  all  manner  of  lies  abont  it,  making  it  out  to  be  five  times  as 
mnch  es  it  is.  Dear  old  Hnffle  Snaffle.  He  is  sncb  an  ass  ;  and  jct 
he*8  had  wit  enough  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  to  keep  himself 
there.  He  began  the  world  without  a  penny.  Now  he  has  got  a  handlo 
to  his  name,  and  he'll  live  in  clover  all  his  life.  It's  very  odd,  isn't  it, 
Mrs.  Dale  ?  " 

•"  I  suppose  he  does  his  work  ?  " 

*'  When  men  get  so  high  as  that,  there's  no  knowing  whether  they 
work  or  whether  they  don't.  There  isn't  mnch  for  them  to  do,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  They  have  to  look  beautiful,  and  frighten  the  young  ones." 

**  And  does  Sir  Raffle  look  beautiful  ?  "  Lily  asked. 

"  After  a  fashion,  he  does.  There  is  something  imposing  about 
such  a  man  till  you're  used  to  it,  and  can  see  through  it.  Of  course 
it's  all  padding.  There  are  men  who  work,  no  doubt.  But  among  the 
bigwigs,  and  bishops  and  cabinet  ministers,  I  fancy  that  the  looking 
beautiful  is  the  chief  part  of  it.  Dear  me,  you  don't  mean  to  say  it's 
luncheon  time  ?  " 

But  it  was  luncheon  time,  and  not  only  had  he  not  as  yet  said  a 
word  of  aU  that  which  he  had  come  to  say,  but  had  not  as  yet  made 
any  move  towards  getting  it  said.  How  was  he  to  arrange  that  Lily 
should  be  left  alone  with  him  ?  Lady  Julia  had  said  that  she  should 
not  expect  him  back  till  dinner-time,  and  he  had  answered  her  lacka- 
daisically, **  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  there  above  ten  minutes.  Ten 
minutes  will  say  all  I've  got  to  say,  and  do  all  I've  got  to  do.  And 
then  I  suppose  I  shall  go  and  cut  names  about  upon  bridges, — eh.  Lady 
Julia  ?  "  Lady  Julia  understood  his  words ;  for  once,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  she  had  found  him  cutting  Lily's  name  on  the  rail  of  a 
wooden  bridge  in  her  brother's  grounds.  But  ho  had  now  been  a 
couple  of  hours  at  the  Small  House,  and  had  not  said  a  word  of  that 
which  he  had  come  to  say. 

"  Are  you  going  to  walk  out  with  us  after  lunch  ?  "  said  Lily. 

**  He  will  have  had  walking  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

**  We'll  convoy  him  back  part  of  the  way,"  said  Lily. 

"  I'm  not  going  yet,"  said  Johnny,  **  unless  you  turn  me  out.'* 

**  But  we  must  have  our  walk  before  it  is  dark,"  said  Lily. 

**  You  might  go  up  with  him  to  your  uncle,"  said   Mrs.  Dale. 
**  Indeed,  I  promised  to  go  up  myself,  and  so  did  you,  Grace,  to  see 

» 

the  microscope.  I  heard  Mr.  Dale  give  orders  that  one  of  those  long- 
legged  reptiles  should  be  caught  on  purpose  for  your  inspection." 

Mrs.  Dale's  little  scheme  for  bringing  the  two  together  was  very 
sparent,  but  it  was  not  the  less  wise  on  that  account.     Schemes 
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will  often  bo  successful,  let  them  be  over  so  transparent.  Little  intrigncs 
become  necessary,  not  to  conquer  unwilling  people,  but  people  who  are 
nvilling  enough,  who,  nevertheless,  cannot  give  way  except  under  the 
machinations  of  an  intrigue. 

''  I  don*t  think  I'll  mind  looking  at  the  long-legged  creature  to-day/* 
said  Johnny. 

"  I  must  go,  of  course,"  said  Grace. 

Idly  said  nothing  at  the  moment,  either  about  the  long-legged 
creature  or  the  walk.  That  which  must  be,  must  be.  She  knew  well 
irhy  John  Eames  had  come  there.  She  knew  that  the  visits  to  his 
mother  and  to  Lady  Julia  would  never  have  been  made,  but  that  he 
might  have  this  interview.  And  he  had  a  right  to  demand,  at  any  rate, 
as  much  as  that.  That  which  must  be,  must  be.  And  therefore  when 
both  Mrs.  Dale  and  Grace  stoutly  maintained  their  purpose  of  going 
up  to  the  squire,  Lily  neither  attempted  to  persuade  John  to  accompany 
them,  nor  said  that  she  would  do  so  herself. 

**  I  will  convoy  you  homo  myself,'*  she  said,  "  and  Grace,  when 
she  has  done  with  the  beetle,  shall  come  and  meet  me*  Won't  you, 
Grace  ?  " 

**  Certainly." 

**  Wc  are  not  helpless  young  ladies  in  these  parts,  nor  yet  timorous," 
continued  Lily.  *^  We  can  walk  about  without  being  afraid  of  ghosts, 
robbers,  wild  bulls,  young  men,  or  gipsies.  Come  the  field  path,  Grace. 
I  will  go  as  far  as  the  big  oak  with  him,  and  then  I  shall  turn  back, 
and  I  shall  come  in  by  the  stile  opposite  the  church  gate,  and  through 
the  garden.     So  you  can't  miss  me." 

**  I  daresay  he'll  come  back  with  you,"  said  Grace. 

"  No,  ho  won't.  He  ^vill  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He'll  have  to  go 
on  and  open  Lady  Julia's  bottle  of  port  ^vine  for  his  own  drinking." 

All  this  was  very  good  on  Lily's  'part,  and  very  good  also  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Dale  ;  and  John  was  of  course  very  much  obliged  to  them. 
But  there  was  a  lack  of  romance  in  it  all,  which  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  argue  well  as  to  his  success.  He  did  not  think  much  about  it,  but 
he  felt  that  Lily  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  arrange  their  walk 
had  she  intended  to  yield  to  his  entreaty.  No  doubt  in  these  latter 
days  plain  good  sense  had  become  the  prevailing  mark  of  her  character, 
— perhaps,  as  Johnny  thought,  a  httle  too  strongly  prevailing ;  but 
even  with  all  her  plain  good  sense  and  determination  to  dispense  with 
the  absurdities  of  romance  in  the  affairs  of  her  hfe,  she  would  not  have 
proposed  herself  as  his  companion  for  a  walk  across  the  fields  merely 
that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  accepting  his  hand.     He  did  not 
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say  all  this  to  himself,  but  he  instinctively  felt  that  it  was  so.  And  he 
felt  also  that  it  should  have  been  his  duty  to  arrange  the  walk,  or  the 
proper  opportunity  for  the  scene  that  was  to  come.  She  had  done  it 
instead, — she  and  her  mother  between  them,  thereby  forcing  upon  him 
a  painfiil  conviction  that  he  himself  had  not  been  equal  to  the  occasion. 
^'  I  always  make  a  mull  of  it/'  he  said  to  himself,  when  the  girls  went 
up  to  get  their  hats. 

They  went  down  together  through  the  garden,  and  parted  where 
the  paths  led  away,  one  to  the  great  house  and  the  other  towards  the 
church.  **  I'll  certainly  come  and  call  upon  the  squire  before  I  go  back 
to  London,"  said  Johnny. 

**  We'll  tell  him  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  **  He  would  be  sure  to  hear 
that  you  had  been  with  us,  even  if  we  said  nothing  about  it." 

**  Of  course  he  would,"  said  Lily ;  **  Hopkins  has  seen  him."  Then 
they  separated,  and  Lily  and  John  Eames  were  together. 

BLardly  a  word  was  said,  perhaps  not  a  word,  till  they  had  crossed 
the  road  and  got  into  the  field  opposite  to  the  church.  And  in  this 
first  field  there  was  more  than  one  path,  and  the  children  of  the  village 
were  often  there,  and  it  had  about  it  something  of  a  public  nature. 
John  Eames  felt  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  fitting  field  to  say  that 
which  he  had  to  say.  In  crossing  it,  therefore,  he  merely  remarked 
that  the  day  was  very  fine  for  walking.  Then  he  added  one  special 
word,  **  And  it  is  so  good  of  you,  Lily,  to  come  with  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  come  with  you.  I  would  do  more  than  that, 
John,  to  show  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.'*  Then  they  had  come  to  the 
second  little  gate,  and  beyond  that  the  fields  were  really  fields,  and 
there  were  stiles  instead  of  wicket-gates,  and  the  business  of  the  day 
must  be  begun. 

**  Lily,  whenever  I  come  hero  you  say  you  are  glad  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  And  so  I  am, — very  glad.  Only  you  would  take  it  as  meaning 
what  it  does  not  mean,  I  would  tell  you,  that  of  all  my  fiiends  living 
away  from  the  reach  of  my  daily  life,  you  are  the  one  whose  coming 
is  ever  the  most  pleasant  to  me." 

**  Oh,  Lily  !  " 

"  It  was,  I  think,  only  yesterday  that  I  was  telling  Grace  that  you 
are  more  like  a  brother  to  me  than  any  one  else.  I  wish  it  might  be 
so.  I  wish  we  might  swear  to  be  brother  and  sister.  I'd  do  more  for 
you  then  than  walk  across  the  fields  with  you  to  Guestwick  Cottage. 
Your  prosperity  would  then  be  the  thing  in  the  world  for  which  I  should 
be  most  anxious.     And  if  you  should  marry " 

"  It  can  never  be  like  that  between  us,"  said  John n v. 
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**  Can  it  not  ?  I  think  it  can.  Perhaps  not  this  year,  or  next  year ; 
perhaps  not  in  the  next  five  years.  But  I  make  myself  happy  "with 
thinking  that  it  may  he  so  some  day.  I  shall  wait  for  it  patiently, 
very  patiently,  even  though  you  should  rebuff  me  again  and  again, —ras 
you  have  done  now." 

**  I  have  not  rebuffed  you." 

**  Not  maliciously,  or  injuriously,  or  offensively.  I  will  be  very 
patient,  and  take  little  rebufGs  without  complaining.  This  is  the  worst 
stile  of  all.  When  Grace  and  I  are  here  together  we  can  never  manage 
it  without  tearing  ourselves  all  to  pieces.  It  is  much  nicer  to  have  you 
to  help  me." 

**  Let  me  help  you  always,"  he  said,  keeping  her  hands  in  his  after 
he  had  aided  her  to  jump  from  the  stile  to  the  ground. 

**  Yes,  as  my  brother." 

**  That  is  nonsense.  Idly." 

**  Is  it  nonsense  ?     Nonsense  is  a  hard  word." 

**  It  is  nonsense  as  coming  from  you  to  me.  Lily,  I  sometimes 
think  that  I  am  persecuting  you,  writing  to  you,  coming  after  you,  as  I 
am  doing  now, — telling  the  same  whining  story, — asking,  asking,  and 
asking  for  that  which  you  say  you  will  never  give  me.  And  then  I  feel 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  swear  that  I  will  do  it  no  more. 

**  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  yourself;  but  yet  do  it  no  more." 

"  And  then,"  he  continued,  without  minding  her  words,  "  at  other 
times  I  feel  that  it  must  bo  my  own  fault ;  that  if  I  only  persevered 
with  sufficient  energy  I  must  be  successful.  At  such  times  I  swear  that 
I  will  never  give  it  up." 

**  Oh,  John,  if  you  could  only  know  how  Httle  worthy  of  such  pursuit 
it  is." 

**  Leave  me  to  judge  of  that,  dear.  When  a  man  has  taken  a 
month,  or  perhaps  only  a  week,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  hour, 
to  make  up  his  mind,  it  may  be  very  well  to  tell  him  that  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  about.  I've  been  in  the  office  now  for  over  seven  years, 
and  the  first  day  I  went  I  put  an  oath  into  a  book  that  I  would  come 
back  and  get  you  for  my  wife  when  I  had  got  enough  to  live  upon." 

*' Did  you,  John?" 

**  Yes.  I  can  show  it  vou.  I  used  to  come  and  hover  about  the 
place  in  the  old  days,  before  I  went  to  London,  when  I  was  such  a  fool 
that  I  couldn't  speak  to  you  if  I  met  you.  I  am  speaking  of  a  time  long 
before, — ^before  that  man  came  down  here." 

**  Do  not  speak  of  him,  Johnny." 

**  I  must  speak  of  him.  A  man  isn't  to  hold  his  tongue  when  every- 

zm.  i>i> 
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thing  he  has  in  the  world  is  at  stake.    I  suppose  he  loved  you  after  a 
fashion,  once." 

**  Pray,  pray  do  not  speak  ill  of  him." 

''  I  am  not  going  to  ahnse  him.  You  can  judge  of  him  by  his  deeds. 
I  cannot  say  anything  worse  of  him  than  what  they  say.  I  suppose  ho 
loved  you ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  love  you  as  I  have  done.  I  have 
at  any  rate  been  true  to  you.  Yes,  Lily,  I  have  been  true  to  you.  I 
am  true  to  you.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  I  do.  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  I  do.  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.  It  is  no  use 
your  talking  about  it  as  though  I  only  half  wanted  it." 

"  I  did  not  say  that." 

'*  Is  not  a  man  to  have  any  reward  ?  Of  course  if  you  had  married 
him  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it.  He  had  come  in  between 
me  and  my  happiness,  and  I  must  have  borne  it,  as  other  men  bear 
such  sorrows.  But  you  have  not  married  him ;  and,  of  course,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  I  may  yet  have  a  chance.  Lily,  answer  me  this. 
Do  you  believe  that  I  love  you  ?  "  But  she  did  not  answer  him. 
**YovL  can  at  any  rate  tell  me  that.  Do  you  think  that  I  am  in 
earnest?" 

**  Yes,  I  think  you  are  in  earnest." 

**  And  do  you  believe  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my 
strength  and  all  my  soul  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  John  I  " 

<< But  do  you?" 

'*  I  think  you  love  me." 

**  Think  !  what  am  I  to  say  or  to  do  to  make  you  understand  that 
my  only  idea  of  happiness  is  the  idea  that  sooner  or  later  I  may  get 
you  to  be  my  wife  ?  Lily,  will  you  say  that  it  shall  be  so  ?  Speak, 
LUy.  There  is  no  one  that  will  not  be  glad.  Your  uncle  will  consent, 
— has  consented.  Your  mother  wished  it.  Bell  wishes  it.  My  mother 
wishes  it.  Lady  Julia  wishes  it.  You  would  be  doing  what  everybody 
about  you  wants  you  to  do.  And  why  should  you  not  do  it  ?  It  isn't 
that  you  dislike  me.  You  wouldn't  talk  about  being  my  sister,  if  you 
had  not  some  sort  of  regard  for  me." 

**  I  have  a  regard  for  you." 

**  Then  why  will  you  not  be  my  wife  ?  Oh,  Lily,  say  the  word 
now,  here,  at  once.  Say  the  word,  and  you'll  make  me  the  happiest 
fellow  in  all  England."  As  he  spoke  he  took  her  by  both  arms,  and 
held  her  fast.  She  did  not  sti'uggle  to  get  away  from  him,  but  stood 
quite  still,  looking  into  his  face,  while  the  first  sparkle  of  a  salt  tear 
formed  itself  in  each  eye.     **Lily,  one  little  word  will  do  it, — half  a 
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'word,  a  nod,  a  smile.  Just  touch  my  arm  with  your  hand  and  I  wiU 
take  it  for  a  yes."  I  think  that  she  ahnost  tried  to  touch  him ;  that  the 
word  was  in  her  throat,  and  that  she  ahnost  strove  to  speak  it.  But  there 
was  no  syllable  spoken,  and  her  fingers  did  not  loose  themselves  to  fall 
upon  his  sleeve.     "  Lily,  Lily,  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  " 

**  I  wish  I  could,"  she  whispered ; — ^but  the  whisper  was  so  hoarse 
that  he  hardly  recognized  the  voice. 

**  And  why  can  you  not  ?  "What  is  there  to  hinder  you  ?  There 
is  nothing  to  hinder  you,  Lily." 

**  Yes,  John  ;  there  is  that  which  must  hinder  me." 

**  And  what  is  it  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  you.  You  are  so  good  and  so  true,  and  so  excellent, — 
such  a  dear,  dear,  dear  friend,  that  I  will  tell  you  everything,  so  that 
you  may  read  my  heart.  I  will  tell  you  as  I  tell  mamma, — ^you  and 
her  and  no  one  else ; — for  you  are  the  choice  friend  of  my  heart.  I 
cannot  be  your  wife  because  of  the  love  I  bear  for  another  man." 

**  And  that  man  is  he, — ho  who  came  here?" 

**  Of  corn-so  it  is  he.  I  think,  Johnny,  you  and  I  are  alike  in 
this,  that  when  we  have  loved  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  change. 
You  will  not  change,  though  it  would  be  so  much  better  you  should 
do  so." 

**  No ;  I  will  never  change." 

**  Nor  can  I.  "When  I  sleep  I  dieam  of  him.  When  I  am  alone  I 
cannot  banish  him  from  my  thoughts.  I  cannot  define  what*  it  is  to 
love  him.  I  want  nothing  from  him, — nothing,  nothing.  But  I  move 
about  through  my  littlo  world  thinking  of  him,  and  I  shall  do  so  to  the 
end.  I  used  to  feel  proud  of  my  love,  though  it  made  me  so  wretched 
that  I  thought  it  would  kill  mo.  I  am  not  proud  of  it  any  longer.  It 
is  a  foolish  poor-spirited  weakness, — as  though  my  heart  had  been  only 
half  formed  in  the  making.  Do  you  be  stronger,  John.  A  man  should 
bo  stronger  than  a  woman." 

**  I  have  none  of  that  soii  of  strength." 

*'  Nor  have  I.  What  can  we  do  but  pity  each  other,  and  swear 
that  we  will  bo  friends, — dear  friends.  There  is  the  oak-tree  and  I 
have  got  to  tmn  back.  Wo  have  said  everjrthing  that  wo  can  say, — 
unless  you  will  teU  me  that  you  will  be  my  brother." 

«'  No  ;  I  will  not  tell  you  that." 

"  Good-by,  then,  Johnny." 

He  paused,  holding  her  by  the  hand  and  thinking  of  another  question 
which  he  longed  to  put  to  her, — considering  whether  he  would  ask  her 
that  question  or  not.     He  hardly  knew  whether  he  were  entitled  to  ask 
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it ; — ^whether  or  no  the  asking  of  it  would  be  ungenerous.  She  had  said 
that  she  would  tell  him  everything, — as  she  had  told  everything  to  her 
mother.  **  Of  course,"  he  said,  **  I  have  no  right  to  expect  to  know 
anything  of  your  future  intentions  ?  " 

**  You  may  know  them  all, — as  far  as  I  know  them  myself.  I  have 
said  that  you  should  read  my  heart." 

**  If  this  man,  whose  name  I  cannot  bear  to  mention,  should  como 
again " 

**  If  he  were  to  come  again  he  would  come  in  vain,  John."  Sho 
did  not  say  that  he  had  come  again.  She  could  tell  her  own  secret, 
but  not  that  of  another  person. 

"  You  would  not  marry  him,  now  that  he  is  free  ?  " 

She  stood  and  thought  a  while  before  she  answered  him.  **  No,  I 
should  not  marry  him  now.  I  think  not."  Then  she  paused  again. 
**Nay,  I  am  sure  I  would  not.  After  what  has  passed  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  do  it.     There  is  my  hand  on  it.     I  will  not." 

"  No,  Lily,  I  do  not  want  that." 

**  But  I  insist.  I  will  not  marry  Mr.  Crosbie.  But  you  must  not 
misunderstand  me,  John.  There  ; — aU  that  is  over  for  me  now.  All 
those  dreams  about  love,  and  marriage,  and  of  a  house  of  my  own,  and 
children, — and  a  cross  husband,  and  a  wedding-ring  growing  always 
tighter  as  I  grow  fatter  and  older.  I  have  dreamed  of  such  things  as 
other  girls  do, — ^more  perhaps  than  other  girls,  more  than  I  should 
have  done.  And  now  I  accept  the  thing  as  finished.  Y^ou  wrote  some- 
thing in  your  book,  you  dear  John, — something  that  could  not  be  made 
to  come  true.  Dear  John,  I  wish  for  your  sake  it  was  otherwise.  I 
will  go  home  and  I  will  write  in  my  book,  this  very  day,  Lilian  Dale, 
Old  Maid.  If  ever  I  make  that  false,  do  you  come  and  ask  me  for  the 
page." 

**  Let  it  remain  there  till  I  am  allowed  to  tear  it  out." 

**I  will  write  it,  and  it  shall  never  be  torn*  out.  You  I  cannot 
marry.  Him  I  will  not  marry.  You  may  believe  me,  Johnny,  when 
I  say  there  can  never  be  a  third." 

*«  And  is  that  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  " 

**  Yes  ; — ^that  is  to  be  the  end  of  it.  Not  the  end  of  our  friendship. 
Old  maids  have  fiiends." 

»*It  shall  not  be  the  end  of  it*  There  shall  be  no  end  of  it 
with  me." 

**  But,  John " 

**  Do  not  suppose  that  I  will  trouble  you  again, — at  any  rate  not 
for  a  while.     In  five  years  time  perhaps, " 
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"Now,  Johnny,  you  aro  laughing  at  me.  And  of  course  it  is  the 
best  way.  If  there  is  not  Grace,  and  she  has  caught  me  before  I  have 
turned  back.  Good-by,  dear,  dear  John.  God  bless  you.  I  think  you 
the  finest  fellow  there  is  in  the  world.  I  do,  and  so  does  mamma. 
Remember  always  that  there  is  a  temple  at  Allington  in  which  your 
worship  is  never  forgotten.'*  Then  she  pressed  his  hand  and  turned 
away  from  him  to  meet  Grace  Crawley.  John  did  not  stop  to  speak  a 
word  to  his  cousin,  but  pursued  his  way  alone. 

**That  cousin  of  yours,"  said  Lily,  ''is  simply  the  dearest, 
warmest-hearted,  fiiiest  creature  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  shape  of 
a  man." 

"  Have  you  told  him  that  you  think  him  so  ?  '*  said  Grace. 

**  Indeed,  I  have,"  said  Lily. 

**  But  have  you  told  this  finest,  warmest,  dearest  creature  that  he 
shall  be  rewarded  with  the  prize  he  covets  ?  " 

**  No,  Grace.  I  have  told  him  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  think  he 
understands  it  all  now.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  my 
telling  him.  I  don't  suppose  any  lady  was  ever  more  open-spoken  to 
a  gentleman  than  I  have  been  to  him." 

"  And  why  have  you  sent  him  away  disappointed  ?  You  know  you 
love  him." 

**  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  Lily,  "you  allow  yourself,  for  the  sake 
of  your  argument,  to  use  a  word  in  a  double  sense,  and  you  attempt  to 
confound  me-  by  doing  so.  But  I  am  a  great  deal  too  clever  for  you, 
and  have  thought  too  much  about  it,  to  be  taken  in  in  that  way.  I 
certainly  love  your  cousin  John ;   and  so  I  do  love  Mr.  Boyce,  the 


vicar." 


"  You  love  Johnny  much  better  than  you  do  Mr.  Boyce." 
"  True  ;  very  much  better ;  but  it  is  the  same  sort  of  love.     How- 
ever, it  is  a  great  deal  too  deep  for  you  to  understand.      You're  too 
young,  and  I  shan't  try  to  explain  it.     But  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is, — I  am  not  going  to  marry  your  cousin." 

"  I  wish  you  were,"  said  Grace,  **  with  all  my  heart." 
John  Eamcs  as  he  returned  to  the  cottage  was  by  no  means  able 
to  fall  back  upon  those  resolutions  as  to  his  future  life,  which  he  had 
formed  for  himself  and  communicated  to  his  friend  Dalrymple,  and  which 
he  had  intended  to  bring  at  once  into  force  in  the  event  of  his  being 
again  rejected  by  Lily  Dale.  "I  will  cleanse  my  mind  .of  it  altogether," 
he  had  said,  "  and  though  I  may  not  forget  her,  I  will  live  as  though 
she  were  forgotten.  If  she  declines  my  proposal  again,  I  will  accept 
her  word  as  final.     I  will  not  go  about  the  world  any  longer  as  a 
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Btaicken  deer, — to  be  pitied  or  else  bullied  by  the  rest  of  the  herd.'* 
On  his  way  down  to  Guestwick  he  had  sworn  twenty  times  that  it 
should  be  so.  He  would  make  one  more  effort,  and  then  he  would 
give  it  up.  But  now,  after  his  interview  with  Lily,  he  was  as  little 
disposed  to  give  it  up  as  ever. 

He  sat  upon  a  gate  in  a  paddock  through  which  there  was  a  back 
entrance  into  Lady  Julia's  garden,  and  there  swore  a  thousand  oaths 
that  he  would  never  give  her  up.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  sure  that  she 
would  never  become  the  wife  of  any  one  else.  He  was  equally  sure-  that 
he  would  never  become  the  husband  of  any  other  wife.  He  could  trust 
her.  Yes  ;  he  was  sure  of  that.  But  could  he  trust  himself  ?  Com- 
muning with  himself,  he  told  himself  that  after  all  he  was  but  a  poor 
creature.  Circumstances  had  been  very  good  to  him,  but  he  bad  done 
nothing  for  himself.  He  was  vain,  and  foolish,  and  unsteady.  So  he 
told  himself  while  sitting  upon  the  gate.  But  he  bad,  at  any  rate, 
been  constant  to  Lily,  and  constant  he  would  remain. 

He  would  never  more  mention  her  name  to  any  one, — unless  it  were 
to  Lady  Julia  to-night.  To  Dalrymple  he  would  not  open  his  mouth 
about  her,  but  would  plainly  ask  his  friend  -to  be  silent  on  that  subject 
if  her  name  should  be  mentioned  by  him.  But  morning  and  even- 
ing he  would  pray  for  her,  and  in  his  prayers  he  would  always  think 
of  her  as  his  wife.  He  would  never  speak  to  another  gu-J  without 
remembering  that  he  was  bound  to  Lily.  He  would  go  nowhere 
into  society  without  recalling  to  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  bound  by 
the  chains  of  a  solemn  engagement.  If  he  knew  himself  he  would  be 
constant  to  Lily. 

And  then  be  considered  in  what  manner  it  would  be  best  and  most 
becoming  that  he  should  still  prosecute  his  endeavour  and  repeat  his 
offer.  He  thought  that  he  would  wTite  to  her  every  year,  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year,  year  after  year,  it  might  be  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
And  his  letters  should  be  very  simple.  Sitting  there  on  the  gate  ho 
planned  the  wording  of  his  letters ; — of  his  fii'st  letter,  and  of  his 
second,  and  of  his  thii-d.  They  should  be  very  Hko  to  each  other, — 
should  hardly  be  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  same  words.  **  If  now 
you  are  ready  for  me,  then,  Lily,  am  I,  as  ever,  still  ready  for  you." 
And  then  **  if  now"  again,  and  again  **  if  now; — and  still  if  now." 
When  his  hair  should  be  grey,  and  the  wrinkles  on  his  cheeks, — ay, 
though  they  should  be  on  hers,  he  would  still  continue  to  tell  her  from 
year  to  year  that  he  was  ready  to  take  her.  Suiely  some  day  that  *'  if 
now"  would  prevail.  And  should  it  never  prevail,  the  merit  of  his 
constancy  should  be  its  own  reward. 
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Such  letters  as  those  she  would  surely  keep.     Then  he  looked 

forward,  down  into  the  valley  of  coming  years,  and  fancied  her  as  she 

uught  sit  reading  them  in  the  twilight  of  some  long  evening, — ^lettem 

^whieb  had  been  written  all  in  vain«    He  thought  that  he  could  look 

forward  with  some  satisfaction  towards  the  close  of  his  own  oareer,  in 

liftving  been  the  hero  of  such  a  love-story.    At  my  rate,  if  such  a  stoiy 

^ere  io  be  his  story,  the  melancholy  attached  to  it  should  arise  from 

no  fifiult  of  his  own.    He  would  still  press  her  to  be  bis  wife.    And 

then  as  he  remembered  that  he  was  only  twenty-seven  and  that  she  was 

twenty^four,  he  began  to  marvel  at  the  feeling  of  grey  old  age  which 

had  oome  upon  him,  and  tried  to  make  himself  beUeve  that  he  would 

have  her  yet  before  the  bloom  was  off  her  cheek. 

He  went  into  the  cottage  and  made  his  way  at  once  into  the  room 
in  which  Lady  Julia  was  sitting.  She  did  not  speak  at  first,  but 
looked  anxiously  into  his  face.  And  he  did  not  speak,  but  turned  to  a 
table  near  the  window  and  took  up  a  book, — ^though  the  room  was  too 
dark  for  him  to  see  to  read  the  words.  "  John,"  at  last  said  Lady 
Julia. 

'*  Well,  my  lady?" 

**  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  John  ?  " 

**  Nothing  on  earth, — except  the  same  old  story,  which  has  now, 
become  ft  matter  of  course." 

**  But,  John,  will  you  not  tell  mo  what  she  has  said  ?  " 

*'  Lady  Julia,  she  has  said  no  ;  simply  no.  It  is  a  very  easy  word 
to  say,  and  she  Las  said  it  so  often  that  it  seems  to  come  from  her 
quite  naturally."  Then  ho  got  a  candle  and  sat  down  over  the  fire 
with  a  volume  of  a  novel.  It  was  not  yet  past  five,  and  Lady  Julia 
did  not  go  upstairs  to  di*es3  till  six,  and  therefore  there  was  an  hoiu* 
dm-ing  which  they  were  together.  John  had  at  fu'st  been  rather  grand 
to  his  old  friend,  and  veiy  uncommunicative.  But  before  the  dressing 
bell  had  rung  ho  had  been  coaxed  into  a  confidential  strain  and  had 
told  evei-jihing.  *' I  suppose  it  is  wrong  and  selfish,"  he  said.  **I 
suppose  I  am  a  dog  in  a  manger.  But  I  do  own  that  there  is  a 
consolation  to  mc  in  the  assurance  that  she  will  never  bo  the  wife  of 
that  scoundrel." 

*'  I  could  never  forgive  her  if  she  were  to  mai'ry  him  now,"  said 
Lady  Julia. 

**  I  could  never  forgive  him.  But  she  has  said  that  she  will  not, 
and  I  know  that  she  will  not  forswear  herself.  I  shall  go  on  with  it. 
Lady  Julia.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  that.  I  suppose  it  will 
never  come  to  anything,  but  I  shall  stick  to  it.     I  can  Uve  an  old 
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bachelor  as  well  as  another  man.  At  any  rate  I  shall  stick  to  it.** 
Then  the  good  silly  old  woman  comforted  him  and  applauded  him  as 
though  he  were  a  hero  among  men,  and  did  reward  him,  as  Lily  had 
predicted,  by  one  of  those  now  rare  bottles  of  superexcellent  port  which 
had  come  to  her  from  her  brother's  cellar. 

John  Eames  stayed  out  his  time  at  the  cottage,  and  went  over 
more  than  once  again  to  Allington,  and  called  on  the  squire,  on  one 
occasion  dining  with  him  and  meeting  the  three  ladies  from  the  Small 
House ;  and  he  walked  with  the  girls,  comporting  himself  like  any 
ordinary  man.  But  he  was  not  again  alone  with  Lily  Dale,  nor  did 
he  learn  whether  she  had  in  truth  written  those  two  words  in  her 
book.  But  the  reader  may  know  that  she  did  write  them  there  on 
the  OTening  of  the  day  on  which  the  promise'  was  made.  '*  Lilian 
Dale,— Old  Maid.'* 

And  when  John's  holiday  was  over,  he  returned  to  his  duties  at 
the  elbow  of  Sir  Baffle  Buffle. 


OHAPTEB  XXXTL 


ORdCB  CSAWLET  BETUBNS  HOME. 


of  RQswering  that  was  by  no 


BOUT  this  time  Once  Gmw- 
ley  ToetoYbd.  two  letten,  tha 
first  of  them  reuhmg  her 
vMe  John  Esmes  wu  still 
at  the  cottage,  and  the  otbar 
immediately  after  hu  rettini 
to  London  They  botli  help 
to  tell  our  stoiy,  and  oar 
reader  shall,  therefbre,  rood 
them  if  he  BO  please,^-or, 
rather,  he  shall  read  the  first 
and  as  mneh  of  the  second  as 
IS  neoessaiy  for  him.  Oiaee's 
angwar  to  the  firrt  letter  he 
shall  see  also.  Hei  answer  to 
'the  second  will  be  told  in  a 
very  few  wwds.  The  first 
was  from  Major  OraQtly,  and 

means  easy  to  Otaee. 


*'  Dkabkst  Ghaok,  "  Cubj  Lodge,  —  Febniuj,  I8S — , 

"  I  TOLD  yon  when  I  parted  fixim  yon,  that  I  should  write  to 
you,  and  I  think  it  beat  to  do  SO  at  once,  in  order  that  yon  may  folly 
nnderstand  mo.  Spoken  words  are  soon  forgotten,"— "  I  ahall  never 
forget  his  words,"  Oraco  said  to  herself  as  she  read  this ; — "  and  are 
not  always  aa  plain  as  they  might  be.  Dear  Grace,  I  suppose  I  on^t 
not  to  say  so,  bnt  I  &ncied  when  I  parted  from  yon  at  AUington,  that 
I  had  snccooded  in  making  myself  dear  to  yon.  I  believe  you  to  be  so 
true  in  spirit,  that  yon  were  unable  to  conceal  from  me  the  iaot  that 
yon  love  me.  I  shall  believe  that  this  is  so,  till  I  am  deliberately  and 
solemnly  aSBured  by  yooiBelf  that  it  is  not  so ; — and  I  conjure  you  to 
think  what  is  dne  both  to  yourself  and  to  myself,  before  you  allaw 
yourself  to  think  of  making  such  an  assurance  unlesB  it  be  strictly  true. 
« I  have  already  told  my  own  friends  that  I  hav^  aa^ed  you  to  be 
xiv,  »» 
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my  wife.  I  tell  you  this,  in  order  that  you  may  know  how  littlo  effect* 
your  answer  to  me  has  had  towards  inducing  me  to  give  you  up.  What 
you  said  about  your  father  and  your  family  has  no  weight  with  me, 
and  ought  ultimately  to  have  none  with  you.  This  business  of  your 
father's  is  a  great  misfortune, — so  great  that,  probably,  had  we  not 
known  each  other  before  it  happened,  it  might  have  prevented  our 
becoming  intimate  when  we  chanced  to  meet.  But  we  had  met  before 
it  happened,  and  before  it  happened  I  had  determined  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  What  should  I  have  to  think  of  myself  if  I  allowed  my  heart 
to  be  altered  by  such  a  cause  as  that  ? 

"  I  have  only  further  to  say  that  I  love  you  better  than  any  ono  in 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  my  best  hope  that  you  will  be  my  wife.  I 
will  not  press  you  till  this  affair  of  your  father's  has  been  settled ;  but 
when  that  is  over  I  shall  look  for  my  reward  without  reference  to  its 
result.  Not  that  I  doubt  the  result  if  there  be  anything  like  justice 
in  England ;  but  that  your  debt  to  me,  if  you  owe  me  any  debt,  will 
be  altogether  irrespective  of  that.  If,  as  I  suppose,  you  will  remain 
at  Allington  for  some  time  longer,  I  shall  not  see  you  till  after  the 
trial  is  over.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  I  will  come  to  you  wherever  j^u 
ore.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  look  for  an  answer  to  this ;  and  if  it 
be  true  that  you  love  me,  dear,  dear  Grace,  pray  have  the  courage  to 
tell  me  so. 

"  Most  affectionately  your  own, 

**  Henry  Grantly." 

When  the  letter  was  given  to  Grace  across  the  breakfast-table,  both 
Mrs.  Dale  and  Lily  suspected  that  it  came  from  Major  Grantly,  but 
not  a  word  was  spoken  about  it.  When  Grace  with  hesitating  hand 
broke  the  envelope,  neither  of  her  friends  looked  at  her.  Lily  had  a 
letter  of  her  own,  and  Mrs.  Dale  opened  the  newspaper.  But  still  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  her  face  became  red  with  blushes, 
and  then  they  knew  that  the  letter  must  be  from  Major  Grantly.  Grace 
herself  could  not  read  it,  though  her  eye  ran  down  over  the  two  pages 
catching  a  word  here  and  a  word  there.  She  had  looked  at  the  name 
at  once,  and  had  seen  the  manner  of  his  signature.  ^^  Most  affection- 
ately your  own  !  "  What  was  she  to  say  to  him  ?  Twice,  thrice,  as 
she  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  she  turned  the  page  of  the  letter,  and  at 
each  turning  she  read  the  signature.  And  she  read  the  beginning, 
**  Dearest  Grace."  More  than  that  she  did  not  really  read  till  she  had 
got  the  letter  away  with  her  into  the  seclusion  of  her  o^vn  room. 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  letter  at  breakfast.     Poor  Grace 
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wont  on  eating  or  protending  to  oat,  bat  cpnld  not  bring  berself  to  utter 
a  word.  Mrs.  Dale  and  Lily  spoke  of  yarious  matters,  which  were 
quite  indifierent  to  them  \  but  even  with  them  the  conyersation  was  so 
difficult  that  Ghrace  felt  it  to  be  forced,  and  was  conscious  that  they 
were  thinking  about  h^r  and  her  lover.  As  soon  as  she  could  niake  m 
excuse  she  left  the  room,  and  hurrying  upstairs  took  the  letter  firom  her 
pocket  and  road  it  in  earnest. 

**  That  was  from  M^jor  Grantly,  mamma,"  said  Lily, 

**  I  daresay  it  was,  my  dear." 

**  And  what  had  we  better  do ;  or  what  had  we  better  say  ?  " 

**  Nothing, — I  should  say.  Lot  him  fight  his  own  battle.  If  we 
interfere,  we  may  probably  only  make  her  more  stubborn  in  clinging 
to  her  old  idea." 

^*  I  think  she  will  cling  to  it." 

^'  For  a  time  she  will,  I  daresay.  And  it  will  be  best  that  she 
should.  He  himself  will  respect  her  for  it  afterwards."  Thus  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  they  should  say  nothing  to  Grace  about  the 
letter  unless  Grace  should  first  speak  to  them. 

Grace  read  her  letter  over  and  over  again.  It  was  the  first  lovc- 
Icttcr  she  had  ever  had ; — the  first  letter  she  had  ever  received  from 
any  man  except  her  father  and  brother, — ^the  first,  almost,  that  had 
ever  been  written  to  her  by  any  other  than  her  own  old  special  friends. 
The  words  of  it  were  very  strange  to  her  ear.  He  had  told  her  when 
Lc  left  her  that  ho  would  write  to  her,  and  therefore  she  had  looked 
forward  to  the  event  which  had  now  come  ;  but  she  had  thought  that  it 
would  be  much  more  distant, — and  she  had  tried  to  make  herself 
believe  that  when  it  did  come  it  would  be  very  different  from  this  letter 
which  she  now  possessed.  **  He  will  tell  me  that  ho  has  altered  his  mind. 
He  ought  to  do  so.  It  is  not  proper  that  he  should  still  think  of  me 
when  we  are  in  such  disgi'ace."  But  now  the  letter  had  come,  and  she 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  saying  that  written  words  were  clearer  in 

« 

their  expression  than  those  simply  spoken.  **  Not  that  I  could  ever 
forget  a  syllable  that  he  said."  Yet,  as  she  held  the  letter  in  her  hand 
she  felt  that  it  was  a  possession.  It  was  a  thing  at  which  she  could 
look  in  coming  years,  when  he  and  she  might  be  far  apart, — a  thing  at 
which  she  could  look  with  pride  in  remembering  that  he  had  thought 
her  worthy  of  it. 

Neither  on  that  day  nor  on  the  next  did  she  think  of  her  answer, 
nor  on  the  third  or  the  fourth  with  any  steady  thinking.  She 
knew  that  an  answer  would  have  to  be  written,  and  she  felt  that  the 
sooner  it  was  written  the  easier  might  be  the  writing;  but  she  felt 
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also  that  it  should  not  he  written  too  quickly.  A  week  should*  first 
elapse,  she  thought,  and  therefore  a  week  was  allowed  to  elapse,  and 
then  the  day  for  writing  her  answer  came.  She  had  spoken  no  word 
ahout  it  either  to  Mrs.  Dale  or  to  Lily.  She  had  longed  to  do  so,  but 
had  feared.  Even  though  she  should  speak  to  Lily  she  could  not  be 
led  by  Lily's  advice.  Her  letter,  whatever  it  might  be,  must  be  her 
own  letter.  She  would  admit  of  no  dictation.  She  must  say  her  ovm 
say,  let  her  say  it  ever  so  badly.  As  to  the  manner  of  saying  it,  Lily's 
aid  would  have  been  invaluable  ;  but  she  feared  that  she  could  not 
secure  that  aid  without  compromising  her  own  power  of  action, — ^her 
own  individuality ;  and  therefore  she  said  no  word  about  the  letter 
either  to  Lily  or  to  Lily's  mother. 

On  a  certain  morning  she  fixed  herself  at  her  desk  to  write  her 
letter.  She  had  known  that  the  task  would  be  difGicult,  but  she  had 
little  known  how  difficult  it  would  be.  On  that  day  of  her  first  attempt 
she  did  not  got  it  written  at  all.  How  was  she  to  begin  ?  He  had 
called  her ''  Dearest  Grace  ; "  and  this  mode  of  beginning  seemed  as  easy 
as  it  was  sweet.  ''It  is  very  easy  for  a  gentleman,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, **  because  he  may  say  just  what  he  pleases."  She  wrote  the 
words,  ''  Dearest  Henry,"  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  immediately  tore 
it  into  fragments  as  though  she  were  ashamed  of  having  written  them. 
She  knew  that  she  would  not  dare  to  send  away  a  letter  beginning 
with  such  words.  She  would  not  even  have  dared  to  let  such  words 
in  her  own  handwriting  remain  within  the  recesses  of  her  own  little 
desk.  **  Dear  Major  Grantly,"  she  began  at  length.  It  seemed  to 
her  to  be  very  ugly,  but  after  much  consideration  she  believed  it  to  be 
correct.     On  the  second  day  the  letter  was  written  as  follows  : — 

**My  dear  IMajor  Grantly, —  "  Allingtofi,  Thursday. 

"  I  DO  not  know  how  I  ought  to  answer  your  kind  letter,  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  your  great  goodness  to 
me.  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  think  so  much  of  me,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  because  you  have  felt  for  all  our  misfortunes.  I  will  not  say 
anything  about  what  might  have  happened,  if  it  had  not  been  for  papa's 
sorrow  and  disgrace ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  help  it,  I  \^ill  not  think  of 
it ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  ought  not  to  think  about  loving  any  one,  that 
is,  in  the  way  you  mean,  while  we  are  in  such  trouble  at  home.  I 
should  not  dai-e  to  meet  any  of  your  great  friends,  knowing  that  I  had 
brought  nothing  with  me  but  disgrace.  And  I  should  feel  that  I  was 
doing  an  injury  to  dear  Edith,  which  would  be  worse  to  me  than 
anything. 
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^  Pray  believe  that  I  am  quite  in  earnest  about  this.  I  know  that 
a  gentleman  ought  not  to  many  any  girl  to  do  himself  and  his  &mily 
an  iiijniy  by  it ;  and  I  know  that  if  I  were  to  make  such  a  marriage 
I  should  be  unhappy  ever  afterwards,  even  though  I  loved  the  man 
ever  so  dearly,  with  all  my  heart."  These  last  words  she  had  under- 
scored at  first,  but  the  doing  so  had  been  the  unconscious  expression 
of  her  own  affection,  and  had  been  done  with  no  desire  on  her  part 
to  convey  that  expression  to  him.  But  on  reading  the  words  she 
discovered  their  latent  meaning,  and  wrote  it  all  again. 

''Therefore  I  know  that  it  will  be  best  that  I  should  wish  you 
good-by,  and  I  do  so,  thanking  you  again  and  again  for  your  goodness 
to  me. 

'*  Believe  me  to  be, 

**  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Grace  Crawley.'* 

The  letter  when  it  was  written  was  hateful  to  her ;  but  she  had 
tried  her  hand  at  it  again  and  again,  and  had  found  that  she  could 
do  nothing  better.  There  was  much  in  his  letter  that  she  had  not 
attempted  to  answer.  He  had  implored  her  to  tell  him  whether  or  no 
she  did  in  truth  love  him.  Of  course  she  loved  him.  He  knew  that 
well  enough.  Why  should  she  answer  any  such  question  ?  There 
was  a  way  of  answering  it  indeed  which  might  serve  her  turn, — or 
rather  serve  his,  of  which  she  was  thinking  more  than  of  her  own. 
She  might  say  that  she  did  not  love  him.  It  would  be  a  lie,  and  he 
would  know  that  it  would  be  a  lie.  But  still  it  might  serve  the  turn. 
She  did  not  like  the  idea  of  writing  such  a  lie  as  that,  but  nevertheless 
she  considered  the  matter.  It  would  be  very  wicked ;  but  still,  if  it 
would  serve  the  torn,  might  it  not  be  well  to  write  it.  But  at  last 
she  reflected  that,  after  all,  the  doing  of  the  thing  was  in  her  own . 
hands.  She  could  refuse  to  marry  this  man  without  burdening  her 
conscience  with  any  lie  about  it.  It  only  required  that  she  should  be 
firm.  She  abstained,  therefore,  from  the  falsehood,  and  lefk  her 
lover's  question  unanswered.  So  she  put  up  her  letter  and  directed  it, 
and  carried  it  herself  to  the  village  post-office. 

On  the  day  after  this  she  got  the  second  letter,  and  that  she  showed 
immediately  to  Mrs.  Dale.  It  was  from  her  mother,  and  was  written 
to  tell  her  that  her  father  was  seriously  ill.  **  He  went  up  to  London 
to  see  a  lawyer  about  this  weary  work  of  the  trial,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 
**  The  fatigue  was  very  great,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  so  weak  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  bed.     Dr.  Turner,  who  has  been  very  kind,  says 
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that  we  need  not  frighten  onrselTes,  bnt  he  thinks  it  nitist  be  ftome  ume 
before  he  can  leare  the  house.  He  has  a  low  feret  on  him,  and  Wants 
nottrishment.  Hid  mind  has  wandered  once  or  twice,  and  he  has  asked 
for  jon,  and  I  think  it  will  be  best,  love,  that  yon  should  cotne  home. 
I  know  yon  will  not  mind  it  when  I  say  that  I  think  he  would  like  to 
have  you  here.  Br.  Turner  says  that  the  illness  Is  chiefly  owing  to  his 
not  hating  proper  food." 

Of  course  she  would  go  at  once.  "Dear  Mrs*  Dale,*'  shd  said, 
"  I  must  go  home.  Can  yott  send  me  to  the  station  ?  '*  Then  Mrs. 
Dale  read  the  letter.  Of  course  they  would  send  her.  Would  she  go 
on  that  day,  or  on  the  next  ?  Might  it  not  be  better  to  write  first,  and 
say  that  she  was  going  ?  But  Grace  would  go  at  once.  "  I  know  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  mamma ;  and  I  know  that  he  is  worse  than  mamma 
says."  Of  course  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  she  was  despatched 
to  the  station.  Before  she  went  Mrs.  Dale  asked  after  her  purse.  **  If 
there  is  any  trouble  about  money, — for  your  journey,  or  anything, 
you  will  not  scruple  to  come  to  me  as  to  an  old  fiiend."  But  Grace 
assured  her  that  there  was  no  trouble  about  money — for  her  jotirliey. 
Then  Lily  took  her  aside  and  produced  two  clean  new  five-pound  notes. 
"  Grace,  dear,  you  won't  be  ill-natured.  You  know  1  have  a  little 
fortune  of  my  own.  You  know  I  can  give  them  without  missing  them." 
Grace  threw  herself  into  her  friend's  arms  and  wept,  but  WotJd  have 
none  of  her  money.  "  Buy  a  present  from  toe  for  your  mother, — 
whom  I  love  though  I  do  not  know  her."  **  1  will  give  her  your  love," 
Grace  said,  **  but  nothing  else."    And  then  she  went. 


CHAPTER  XXXvn. 

HOOK  aouBT. 

Mb.  Dobbs  Broughton  and  Mr.  Mussolboro  were  sitting  together  oh  a 
certain  morning  at  their  office  in  the  City,  discussing  the  afiairs  of  their 
joint  business.  The  City  office  was  a  very  poor  place  indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  fine  house  which  Mr.  Dobbs  occupied  at  the  West  End ; 
but  then  City  offices  are  poor  places,  and  there  are  certain  City  occupa- 
tions which  seem  to  ei\joy  the  greater  credit  the  poorer  are  the 
material  circumstances  by  which  they  are  smToundcd.  Turning  out  of  a 
lane  which  turns  out  of  Lombard  Street,  there  is  a  desolate,  forlom- 
looking,  dark  alley,  which  is  called  Hook  Court.     The  entrance  to  this 
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allej  18  beneath  the  firBt-floor  of  one  of  the  hoosee  in  the  lane,  and  in 
passing  tinder  this  covered  way  the  visitor  to  the  place  finds  himself  in 
a  small  paved  square  courti  at  the  two  farther  comers  of  which  there 
are  two  open  doors ;  for  in  Hook  Court  there  are  only  two  houses. 
IheroisNo.il  Hook  Court,  and  No:  2,  Hook  Court.  The  entire  premises 
indicated  by  No  1,  are  occupied  by  a  firm  of  wine  and  spirit  merchants, 
in  connexion  with  whoso  trade  one  side  and  two  angles  of  the  court  an 
always  lumbered  with  crates,  hampers,  and  wooden  caaes.  And .  neaxljr 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  thouf^  somewhat  more  to  the  wine-merchants* 
side  than  to  the  other,  there  is  always  gaping  open  a  trap-door,  leading 
down  to  vaults  below  ;  and  over  the  trap  there  is  a  great  board  with 
a  bright  advertisement  in  very  large  letters : — 

BURTON  AND  BANGLES. 

BIXALATA    WINES, 

228.  6dL  per  dozen. 

And  this  notice  is  so  bright  and  so  large,  and  the  trap-door  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  court,  that  no  visitor,  even  to  No.  2,  ever  after- 
wards can  quite  divest  his  memory  of  those  names,  Burton  and  Bangles, 
Himalaya  wines.  It  may  therefore  be  acknowledged  that  Burton  and 
Bangles  have  achieved  their  olrject  in  putting  up  the  notice.  The  house 
No.  2,  small  as  it  seems  to  be,  standing  in  the  jamb  of  a  comer,  is 
divided  among  different  occupiers,  whose  names  are  painted  in  small 
letters  upon  the  very  dirty  posts  of  the  doorway.  Nothing  can  be  more 
remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  Burton  and  Bangles  and  these 
other  City  gentlemen  in  the  method  taken  by  them  in  declaring  their 
presence  to  visitors  in  the  court.  The  names  of  Dobbs  Broughton  and 
of  A.  Musselboro,  —  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Musselboro  was 
Augustus, — ^were  on  one  of  those  dirty  posts,  not  joined  together  by 
any  visible  <<and/'  so  as  to  declare  boldly  that  they  were  partners; 
but  in  close  vicinity, — showing  at  least  that  the  two  gentlemen  would 
be  found  in  apartments  very  near  to  each  other.  And  on  the  first-floor 
of  this  house  Dobbs  Broughton  and  his  Mend  did  occupy  three  rooms, 
— or  rather  two  rooms  and  a  closet — between  them.  The  larger  and 
front  room  was  tenanted  by  an  old  clerk,  who  sat  within  a  rail  in  one 
comer  of  it.  And  there  was  a  broad,  short  counter  which  jutted  out 
from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  intended  for  the  use  of  such 
of  the  public  as  might  come  to  transact  miscellaneous  business  with 
Dobbs  Broughton  or  Augustus  Musselboro.  But  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  look  of  offices  might  have  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  very  little 
business  was  ever  done  on  that  counter.    Behind  this  large  room  was  a 
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smaller  one,  belonging  to  Dobbs  Bronghton,  in  the  famishing  and 
arrangement  of  which  some  regard  had  been  paid  to  comfort.  The 
room  was  carpeted,  and  there  was  a  so&  in  it,  though  a  very  old  one, 
and  two  arm-chairs  and  a  mahogany  office-table,  and  a  cellaret,  which 
was  generally  well  supplied  with  wine  which  Dobbs  Broughton  did  not 
get  oat  of  the  vaalts  of  his  neighbonrs,  Barton  and  Bangles.  '  Behind 
this  again,  but  with  a  separate  entrance  from  the  passage,  was  the  closet; 
and  this  closet  was  specially  devoted  to  the  ase  of  Mr.  Masselboro. 
Closet  as  it  was, — or  capboard  as  it  might  almost  have  been  called, — it 
contained  a  table  and  two  chairs ;  and  it  had  a  window  of  its  own, 
which  opened  out  apon  a  blank  wall  which  was  distant  from  it  not  above 
foar  feet.  As  the  house  to  which  this  wall  belonged  was  four  stories 
high,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  Mr.  Musselboro's  cupboard  was 
rather  dark.  But  this  mattered  the  less  as  in  these  days  Mr.  Mussel- 
boro  seldom  used  it.  Mr.  Musselboro,  who  was  very  constant  at  his 
place  of  business,  —  much  more  constant  than  his  friend,  Dobbs 
Broughton, — was  generally  to  be  found  in  his  friend's  room.  Only  on 
some  special  occasions,  on  which  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the 
commercial  world  should  be  made  to  understand  that  Mr.  Augustus 
Musselboro  had  an  individual  existence  of  his  own,  did  that  gentleman 
really  seat  himself  in  the  dark  closet.  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton,  had  he 
been  asked  what  was  his  trade,  would  have  said  that  he  was  a  stock- 
broker ;  and  he  would  have  answered  truly,  for  he  was  a  stockbroker. 
A  man  may  be  a  stockbroker  though  ho  never  sells  any  stock ;  as  he 
may  be  a  barrister  though  ho  has  no  practice  at  the  bar.  I  do  not  say 
that  Mr.  Broughton  never  sold  any  stock  ;  but  the  bu3ring  and  selling  of 
stock  for  other  people  was  certainly  not  his  chief  business.  And  had 
Mr.  Musselboro  been  asked  what  was  his  trade,  he  would  have  probably 
given  an  evasive  answer.  At  any  rate  in  the  City,  and  among  people 
who  understood  City  matters,  he  would  not  have  said  that  he  was  a 
stockbroker.  Both  Mr.  Broughton  and  Mr.  Musselboro  bought  and  sold 
a  good  deal,  but  it  was  chiefly  on  account.  The  shares  which  were 
bought  and  sold  ver}'  generally  did  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand ;  but 
the  diflerence  in  the  price  of  the  shares  did  do  so.  And  then  they  had 
another  little  business  between  them.  They  lent  money  on  interest. 
And  in  this  business  there  was  a  thii'd  partner,  whose  name  did  not 
appear  on  the  dirty  door-post.  That  third  partner  was  Mrs.  Van 
Siever,  the  mother  of  Clara  Van  Siever  whom  Mr.  Conway  Dalrymple 
intended  to  portray  as  Jael  driving  a  nail  into  Sisera's  head. 

On  a  certain  morning  Mr.  Broughton  and  Mr.  Musselboro  were 
sitting  together  in  tha  office  which  has  been  described.     They  were  in 
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lb.  Bronghion's  room,  and  occnpied  each  an  ann-ehair  on  the  di£EereDt 
sides  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Mnsselboro  was  sitting  dose  to  the  taUe,  on 
^hieh  a  ledger  was  open  before  Idpii  and  he  had  a  pen  and  ink  be&ire 
lam,  as  thongh  he  had  been  at  work.  Dobbs  Bron^^ton  had  a  small 
betting-book  in  his  hand,  and  was  seated  with  his  feet  up  against  the 
Bide  of  the  fireplace.  Both  men  wore  their  hats,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
room  was  not  the  aspect  of  a  place  of  business.  They  had  been  silent . 
for  some  minutes  when  Broughton  took  his  cigar-case  out  of  his  pockety 
and  nibbled  off  the  end  of  a  cigar,  preparatoiy  to  li^^ting  it. 

"You  had' better  not  smoke  here  this  morning,  Dobbs,"  said 
Mussdboro. 

**  Yfhy  shouldn't  I  smoke  in  my  own  room  ?  *' 

"  Because  she'll  be  here  just  now." 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  be  a^d  of  liother 
Van,  you're  mistaken.  Let  come  what  may,  I'm  not  going  to  live  under 
her  thumb."     So  he  lighted  his  cigar. 

"  All  right,"  said  Musselboro,  and  he  took  up  his  pen  and  went  to 
work  at  his  book. 

"  What  is  she  coming  here  for  this  morning  ?  "  asked  Broughton.    J 

**  To  look  after  her  money.    What  should  she  come  for  ?  " 

"  She  gets  her  interest.  I  don't  suppose  there's  better  paid  money 
in  the  City." 

*'  She  hasn't  got  what  was  coming  to  her  at  Christmas  yet." 

*'  And  this  is  February.  What  would  she  have  ?  She  had  better 
put  her  dirty  money  into  the  three  per  cents.,  if  she  is  firightened  at 
haying  to  wait  a  week  or  two." 

**  Can  she  have  it  to-day  ?  " 

<*  What,  the  whole  of  it  ?  Of  course  she  can't.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  She  can  have  four  hundred  pounds,  if  she  wants  it.  But 
seeing  all  she  gets  out  of  the  concern,  she  has  no  right  to  press  for  it  in 
that  way.     She  is  the old  usurer  I  ever  came  across  in  my  life." 

**  Of  course  she  likes  her  money." 

<'  Likes  her  money  I  By  George  she  does ;  her  own  and  anybody 
else*s  that  she  can  get  hold  of.  For  a  downright  leech,  recommend  me 
always  to  a  woman.  When  a  woman  does  go  in  for  it,  she  is  much 
more  thorough  than  any  man."  Then  Broughton  turned  oyer  the  little 
pages  of  his  book,  and  Musselboro  pondered  over  the  big  pages  of  his 
book,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

**  There's  something  about  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  due  to 
her,"  said  Musselboro. 

*<  I  daresay  there  is." 
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'<  It  wdliid  be  a  rety  good  thing  to  let  her  hate  it  if  jotaVe  got  it. 
The  whole  of  it  thiii  mdrning;  I  niean.*' 

*<  If  I  jes,  if !  "  Baid  Brofighton.* 

"  I  know  there's  more  than  that  at  the  bank." 

"  And  I'm  to  draw  oat  ev^  6hillitig  that  there  is  f  I'll  see  Mother 
Van — ^farther  first.  Bhe  can  hare  000^.  if  she  likes  it, — and  the  rest 
in  a  fortnight.  Or  she  can  hare  my  hote-of-hand  for  it  all  at  fourteen 
days." 

<<  She  won't  like  that  at  all;"  said  MnsSelboroa 

''  !then  she  mtist  Imnp  it.  I'm  not  going  to  bother  myself  about 
her.  I't6  pretty  nearly  as  mnch  money  in  it  as  she  has,  and  we're  in 
a  boat  together.    If  she  oomes  here  bothering)  yon'd  better  teU  her  So." 

•*  You'll  see  her  yourself?  " 

"  Not  uliless  she  bomes  within  tiie  next  ten  minutes*  I  must  go 
down  to  the  court.  I  said  I'd  be  there  by  tweWe.  I're  got  somebody 
I  want  to  see." 

'*  I'd  stay  if  I  were  you." 

**\Vhy  should  I  stay  for  her?  If  she  thinks  that  I'm  going  to 
make  myself  hef  clerk j  she's  mistake!!  <  It  may  be  all  tery  well  for 
you,  Mussy,  but  it  won't  do  for  mci  I'm  not  dependent  on  her,  and 
I  don't  want  to  marry  her  daughter." 

**  It  will  simply  end  in  her  demanding  to  have  her  money  back 
again." 

**  And  how  will  she  get  it  ?  "  said  Dobbs  Broughton.  **  I  haven't 
a  doubt  in  life  but  she'd  take  it  to-morrow  if  she  <iould  put  her  hands 
upon  it.  And  then,  after  a  bit,  when  she  began  to  find  that  she  didn't 
like  four  per  cent.,  she'd  bring  it  back  again.  But  nobody  can  do 
business  after  such  a  fashion  as  that.  For  the  last  three  years  she's 
drawn  close  upon  two  thousand  a  year  for  less  than  eighteen  thousand 
pounds.  When  a  woman  wants  to  do  tbat^  she  can't  have  her  money 
in  her  pocket  every  Monday  morning." 

"  But  you've  done  better  than  that  yourself,  Dobbs." 

**  Of  course  I  have.  And  who  has  made  the  connexion  :  and  who 
has  done  the  work  ?  I  suppose  she  doesn't  think  that  I'm  to  have 
all  the  sweat  and  that  she  is  to  have  all  the  profit." 

**  If  you  talk  of  work,  Dobbs,  it  is  I  that  have  done  the  most  of  it." 
This  Mr.  Musselboro  said  in  a  very  serious  voice,  and  with  a  look  of 
much  reproach. 

**And  you've  been  paid  for  what  you've  done.  Come,  Mussy, 
you'd  better  not  turn  against  me.  You'll  never  get  jour  change  out 
of  that.    Even  if  you  marry  the  daughter,  that  won't  give  yon  the 
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xiother's  money.  8he*l]  stick  to  everj  shilling  of  it  till  she  dies ;  and 
she'd  take  it  with  her  then,  if  she  knew  how."  Having  said  this,  he 
got  np  from  his  chair,  pnt  his  little  hook  intb  bis  pocket,  and  iralked 
oat  of  the  office.  He  pushed  his  way  aofoss  the  eoort,  whioh  was  itiore 
than  oi^arily  crowded  with  the  implement!^  of  Btuton  and  Bangles' 
tradej  and  as  he  passed  under  the  cotered  way  he  encotintered  at  the 
entrance  an  old  woman  getting  out  of  a  cah.  The  old  woman  waiS,  of 
course,  Mother  Van,  as  her  partner,  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton,  iirererently 
called  her.  '*  Mrs.  Van  Sievcr,  how  d'ye  do  7  Let  me  gire  yon  a 
hand.  Fare  from  South  Kensington  ?  I  ahmyft  gite  the  feUowi^  three 
Bhillings.'* 

<<  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  it's  sil  miles  I  "  And  she  tendered 
a  florin  to  the  man. 

"  Can't  take  that,  ma'am,"  said  the  eabmftn. 

*< Cant  take  it!  But  you  must  lake  it.  Bi'onghtoli^  Just  get  a 
policeman,  will  you  ?  "  Dobbs  Broughton  satisfied  the  driyer  oiit  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  the  cab  was  driyen  away.  "  What  did  yon  giye 
him  f  "  said  Mrs.  Van  Sieter. 

''  Just  another  sixpence.  There  neiet  is  A  policeman  anjrWbeird 
about  hero." 

**  It'll  bo  out  of  your  own  pocket,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Van.  **  But 
you're  not  going  away  ?  " 

*'  I  must  be  at  Capel  Court  by  half-past  twelve ; — ^I  must,  indeed. 
If  it  wasn't  real  business,  I'd  stay." 

**  I  told  Musselboro  I  should  bo  here." 

•  He's  up  there,  and  he  knows  all  about  the  business  just  as  well 
as  I  do.  When  I  found  that  I  couldn't  stay  for  you,  I  went  through 
the  account  with  him,  aiid  it's  all  settled.  Good  morning.  I'll  see  you 
at  the  West  End  in  a  day  or  two."  Then  he  made  his  way  out  into 
Lombard  Street,  and  Mrs.  Van  Siever  picked  her  steps  across  the  yard, 
and  mounted  the  stairs,  and  made  her  way  into  the  room  in  which 
Mr.  Musselboro  was  sitting. 

*'  Somebody's  been  smoking,  Gus,"  she  said,  almost  as  soon  as  she 
had  entered  the  room. 

**  That's  nothing  new  here,"  he  replied,  as  he  got  up  from  his  chair. 

**  There's  no  good  being  done  when  men  sit  and  smoke  oret  their 
work.     Is  it  you,  or  he,  or  both  of  you  ?  " 

**  Well ; — it  was  Broughton  was  smoking  just  now.  I  don't  smoke 
of  a  morning  myself." 

**  What  made  him  get  up  and  run  away  when  I  came  ?  " 

«*  How  can  I  tell,  Mrs.  Van  Sieter,"  said  Musselboro,  laughing. 
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« If  he  did  ran  away  when  yon  came,  I  suppose  it  was  because  he 
didn't  want  to  see  yon." 

**  And  why  shouldn't  he  want  to  see  me  ?  (his,  I  expect  the 
truth  from  you.  How  are  things  going  on  here  ?  *'  To  this  question 
Mr.  Musselboro  made  no  immediate  answer ;  but  tilted  himself  back  in 
his  chair  and  took  his  hat  off,  and  put  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  looked  his  patroness  full  in  the  flEUse.  '<  Gus/* 
she  said  again,  <<  I  do  expect  the  truth  frt)m  you.  How  are  things 
going  on  here  ?  " 

'<  There'd  be  a  good  business, — ^if  he'd  only  keep  things  together." 

'*  But  he's  idle.    Isn't  he  idle  ?  " 

'*  Confoundedly  idle,"  said  Musselboro. 

^<  And  he  drinks ; — don't  he  drink  in  the  day  ?  " 

'*  Like  the  mischief, — some  days.    But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it." 

^'  And  what  is  the  worst  of  it  ?  " 

'<  Newmarket ; — ^that's  the  rock  he's  going  to  pieces  on." 

'<  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  takes  the  money  out  of  the  business 
for  that  ?  "  And  Mrs.  Van  Siever's  hce,  as  she  asked  the  question, 
expressed  almost  a  tragic  horror.  <'  If  I  thought  that  I  wouldn't  give 
him  an  hour's  mercy." 

**  When  a  man  bets  he  doesn't  well  know  what  money  he  uses.  I 
can't  say  that  he  takes  money  that  is  not  his  own.  Situated  as  I  am, 
I  don't  know  what  is  his  own  and  what  isn't.  If  your  money  was  in  my 
name  I  could  keep  a  hand  on  it ; — ^but  as  it  is  not  I  can  do  nothing.  I 
can  see  that  what  is  put  out  is  put  out  fairly  well ;  and  when  I  think 
of  it,  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  it  is  quite  wonderful  that  we've  lost  so  little. 
It  has  been  next  to  nothing.  That  has  been  my  doing ; — and  that's 
about  all  that  I  can  do." 

<<  You  must  know  whether  he  has  used  my  money  for  his  own 
purposes  or  not." 

''  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  he  has,"  said  Mr.  Musselboro. 

**  Then  I'll  go  into  it,  and  I'll  find  it  out,  and  if  it  is  so,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Van  Siever,  I'll  sew  him  up."  Having  uttered  which 
terrible  threat,  the  old  woman  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and  seated 
herself  fairly  down,  as  though  she  were  determined  to  go  through  all 
the  books  of  the  office  before  she  quitted  that  room.  Mrs.  Van  Siever 
in  her  present  habiliments  was  not  a  thing  so  terrible  to  look  at  as  she 
had  been  in  her  wiggeries  at  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton's  dinner-table. 
Her  curls  were  laid  aside  altogether,  and  she  wore  simply  a  frt)nt 
beneath  her  close  bonnet, — and  a  very  old  front,  too,  which  was  not 
loudly  offensive  because  it  told  no  lies.    Her  eyes  were  as  bright,  and 
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lier  little  wizen  fiiee  was  as  sharp,  as  ever ;  but  the  wizen  fiiee  and  the 
bright  eyes  were  not  so  much  amiss  as  seen  together  with  the  (dd  dirk 
brown  silk  dress  which  she  now  wore,  as  they  had  been  with  the  wig- 
gsries  and  the  erening  finery.  Even  now,  in  her  morning  eostmne,  in 
her  work-a-day  business  dress,  as  we  may  call  it,  she  looked  to  be  Tory 
old, — so  old  that  nobody  conld  goess  her  age.  People  attempting  to 
gness  would  say  that  she  most  be  at  least  over  eighty.  And  yet  she 
was  wiiy,  and  strong,  and  nimble.  It  was  not  because  she  was  feeble 
that  she  was  thonght  to  be  so  old.  They  who  so  jndged  of  her  were  led 
to  their  opinion  by  the  extreme  thinness  of  her  &oe,  and  by  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes,  joined  to  the  depth  of  the  hollows  in  which  they  lay, 
and  the  red  margin  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  It  was  not  really 
the  &ct  that  Mrs.  Van  Siever  was  so  very  aged,  for  she  had  still  some 
years  to  live  before  she  would  reach  eighty,  but  that  she  was  such  a  weird 
old  woman,  so  small,  so  ghastly,  and  no  ugly  1  ''  Fll  sew  him  up,  if  he's 
been  robbing  me,'*  she  said.  ^<  I  will,  indeed."  And  she  stretehed  out 
her  hand  to  grab  at  the  ledger  which  Musselboro  had  been  using. 

**  You  won't  understand  anything  from  that,"  said  he,  pushing  the 
book  over  to  her. 

"  You  can  explain  it  to  me." 

**  That's  all  straight  sailing,  that  is." 

«  And  where  does  he  keep  the  figures  that  ain't  straight  sailing  ? 
That's  the  book  I  want  to  see." 

"  There  is  no  such  book." 

**  Look  here,  Gus, — ^if  I  find  you  deceiving  me  I'll  throw  you  over- 
board as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  woman.  I  will  indeed.  I'll  have  no  mercy. 
I've  stuck  to  you,  and  made  a  man  of  you,  and  I  expect  you  to  stick 
to  me." 

**  Not  much  of  a  man,"  said  Musselboro,  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in 
his  voice. 

"  You've  never  had  a  shilling  yet  but  what  I  gave  you." 

**  Yes ;  I  have.  I've  had  what  I've  worked  for, — and  worked  con- 
founded hard  too." 

**  Look  here,  Musselboro ;  if  you're  going  to  throw  mo  over,  just 
tell  me  so,  and  let  us  begin  fair." 

*'  I'm  not  going  to  throw  you  over.  I've  always  been  on  the  square 
with  you.  Why  don't  you  trust  me  out  and  out,  and  then  I  could  do 
a  deal  better  for  you.  You  ask  me  now  about  your  money.  I  don't 
know  about  your  money,  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  How  am  I  to  know  any- 
thing about  your  money,  Mrs.  Van  Siever  ?  You  don't  give  me  any  power 
of  keeping  a  hand  upon  Dobbs  Bronghton.   I  suppose  you  have  security 
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from  Dobbs  Broaghton,  but  I  don't  know  what  security  jou  bave,  Urs. 
Van  8iever.    Hs  owes  jou  now  915/.  Ids,  2d,  on  last  year*8  account !  " 

"  Why  doesn't  be  give  me  a  cheque  for  the  money  ?  " 

**  He  says  he  can't  spare  it.  You  may  hare  500/.,  and  the  rest 
when  be  can  give  it  you.  Or  he'll  give  you  his  pote-of-band  at  fourteen 
days  for  the  whole." 

**  Bother  his  note-of-hand.    Why  should  I  take  bis  note-of-band  ?  " 

''  Do  as  you  like,  Mrs.  Van  Siover." 

"  It's  the  interest  on  my  own  money.  Why  don't  be  give  it  me  ? 
I  suppose  he  has  h^d  it." 

'*  You  must  ask  him  that,  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  You're  in  partnership 
with  him,  and  he  can  tell  you.  Nobody  else  knows  anything  about  it. 
If  you  were  in  partnership  with  me,  then  of  course  I  could  tell  you. 
But  you're  not.    You've  never  trusted  me,  Mrs.  Van  Siever." 

The  lady  remained  there  closeted  with  Mr.  Musselborp  for  an  hour 
'  after  that,  and  did,  I  think,  at  length  learn  something  more  as  to  the 
details  of  her  partner's  business,  than  her  faithfu}  servant  Mr.  I^usselboro 
had  at  ^t  found  himself  able  to  give  to  her.  Aj^d  at  last  they  came 
to  friendly  and  confidential  terms,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  personal 
welfare  of  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  was,  I  fear,  somewhat  forgotten.  Not 
that  Mr.  Musselboro  palpably  and  plainly  threw  his  friend  overboard. 
He  took  bis  friend's  part, — alleging  excuses  for  him,  and  pleading  some 
facts.  **  Of  course,  you  know,  a  man  like  that  is  fond  of  pleasure, 
Mrs.  Van  Siever.  He's  been  at  it  more  or  less  all  his  life.  I  don't 
suppose  he  ever  missed  a  Derby  or  an  Oaks,  or  the  cup  at  Ascot,  or  the 
Goodwood  in  his  life."  **  He'll  bave  to  miss  them  before  long,  I'm 
thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  **And  as  to  not  cashing  up,  you 
must  remember,  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  that  ten  per  cent,  won't  come  in 
quite  as  regularly  as  four  or  five.  When  you  go  for  high  interest,  there 
must  bo  hitches  here  and  there.  There  must,  indeed,  Mrs.  Van  Siever." 
**  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  **  If  he  gave  it  me  as 
soon  as  he  got  it  himself,  I  shouldn't  complain.  Never  mind.  He's 
only  got  to  give  me  my  little  bit  of  money  out  of  the  business,  and  then  he 
and  I  will  be  all  square.     You  come  and  see  Clara  this  evening,  Gus." 

Then  Mr.  Musselboro  put  Mrs.  Van  Siever  into  another  cab,  and 
went  out  upon  'Change, — hanging  about  the  Bank,  and  standing  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  talking  to  other  men  just  like  himself.  When  he 
saw  Dobbs  Broughton  he  told  that  gentleman  that  Mrs.  Van  Siever  had 
been  in  her  tantrums,  but  that  ho  had  managed  to  pacify  her  before  she 
left  Hook  Court.  ^^I'm  to  take  her  the  cheque  for  the  five  hundred 
.  to-night,"  he  said* 


CHAPTER  XXXVm, 

JAEL. 

On  the  first  of  March,  Conway  Dalrymplo's  easel  was  pat  up  in  Mm. 
Dobbs  Brooghton's  boudoir  upstairs,  the  canvas  was  placed  upon  it  on 
which  the  outlines  of  Jael  and  Bisera  had  been  already  drawn,  and 
Mrs.  Bronghton  and  Clara  Van  3iever  and  Conway  Daliymple  were 
assembled  with  the  view  of  steady  art-work,  But  before  we  see  how 
they  began  their  work  together,  we  will  go  back  for  a  moment  to  John 
Barnes  on  his  return  to  his  London  lodgings.  The  first  thing  every 
man  does  when  he  returns  home  after  an  absence,  is  to  look  at  his 
letters,  and  John  Eames  looked  at  his.  There  were  not  very  many. 
There  was  a  note  marked  immediate,  from  Sir  Baffle  Buffle,  in  which 
Bir  E.  had  scrawled  in  four  lines  a  notification  that  he  should  be  driven 
to  an  extremity  of  inconvenience  if  Eames  were  not  at  his  post  at  half- 
past  nine  on  the  following  morning.  **I  think  I  see  myself  there  at 
that  hour,''  said  John.  There  was  a  notification  of  a  house  dinner, 
which  he  was  asked  to  join,  at  his  club,  and  a  card  for  an  evening 
gathering  at  Lady  Glencora  Palliser's, — ^procured  for  him  by  his  friend 
Conway, — and  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Toogood ;  and  there  was  a  scented  note  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
lady,  which  ho  did  not  recognize.  '*  My  nearest  and  dearest  friend, 
M.  D.  M.,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the  note  and  looked  at  the  signature. 
Then  he  read  the  letter  from  Miss  Demolines. 

^*  My  deae  Mb.  Eames, 

^^  Pbay  come  to  me  at  once.  I  know  that  you  are  to  be  back 
to-morrow.  Do  not  lose  an  hour  if  you  can  help  it.  J  shall  be  at 
home  at  half-past  five.  I  fear  what  you  know  of  has  been  begun. 
But  it  certainly  shall  not  go  on.  In  one  way  or  another  it  must  be 
prevented.  I  won't  say  another  word  till  I  see  you,  but  pray  come 
at  once. 

"  Yours  always, 
"  Thursday:'  **  M.  D.  M." 

**  Poor  mamina  i3n't  veiy  well,  so  you  had  better  ask  for  me/' 

'<  Beautiful !  "  said  Johnny,  as  he  read  the  note.    <<  There's  nothing 
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I  like  80  much  as  a  mystery, — especially  if  it*s  about  nothing.  I 
wonder  why  she  is  so  desperately  anxious  that  the  picture  should 
not  be  painted.  I'd  ask  Dalrymple,  only  I  should  spoil  the  mysteiy." 
Then  he  sat  himself  down,  and  began  to  think  of  Lily.  There  could 
be  no  treason  to  Lily  in  his  amusing  himself  with  the  freaks  of  such  a 
woman  as  Miss  Demolines. 

At  eleven  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March, — ^the  day 
following  that  on  which  Miss  Demolines  had  vnritten  her  note, — the  easel 
was  put  up  and  the  canvas  was  placed  on  it  in  Mrs.  Broughton*s  room. 
Mrs.  Broughton  and  Clara  were  both  there,  and  when  they  had  seen  the 
outlines  as  £Eir  as  it  had  been  drawn,  they  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  future  operations.  The  period  of  work  was  to  begin 
always  at  eleven,  and  was  to  be  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
for  two  hours  on  the  days  on  which  they  met.  I  fear  that  there  was 
a  little  improper  scheming  in  this  against  the  two  persons  whom 
the  ladies  were  bound  to  obey.  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  invariably 
left  his  house  soon  after  ten  in  the  morning.  It  would  sometimes 
happen,  though  not  frequently,  that  he  returned  home  early  in  the 
day, — at  four  perhaps,  or  even  before  that ;  and  should  he  chance  to 
do  so  while  the  picture  was  going  on,  he  would  catch  the^  at  their 
work  if  the  work  were  postponed  till  after  luncheon.  And  then  again, 
Mrs.  Van  Siever  would  often  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  when  she 
did  so,  would  always  go  without  her  daughter.  On  such  occasions 
she  went  into  the  city,  or  to  other  resorts  of  business,  at  which,  in 
some  manner  quite  unintelligible  to  her  daughter,  she  looked  after  her 
money.  But  when  she  did  not  go  out  in  the  morning,  she  did  go  out 
in  the  afternoon,  and  she  would  then  require  hor  daughter'<s  company. 
There  was  some  place  to  which  she  always  went  of  a  Friday  morning, 
and  at  which  she  stayed  for  two  or  three  hours.  Friday  therefore  was 
a  fitting  day  on  which  to  begin  the  work  at  Mrs.  Broughton's  house. 
All  this  was  explained  between  the  three  conspirators.  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Broughton  declared  that  if  she  entertained  the  slightest  idea  that  her 
husband  would  object  to  the  painting  of  the  picture  in  her  room, 
nothing  on  earth  would  induce  her  to  lend  her  countenance  to  it ;  but 
yet  it  might  be  well  not  to  tell  him  just  at  first,  perhaps  not  till  the 
sittings  were  over, — perhaps  not  till  the  picture  was  finished;  as, 
otherwise,  tidings  of  the  picture  might  get  round  to  ears  which  were  not 
intended  to  hear  it.  **  Poor  dear  Dobbs  is  so  careless  with  a  secret." 
Miss  Van  Siever  explained  her  motives  in  a  very  different  way.  "  I 
know  mamma  would  not  let  me  do  it  if  she  knew  it ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  not  tell  her."     **  My  dear  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton  with  a 
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Bikule,  *'  you  are  so  outspoken !  "  '<  And  why  not  ?  "  said  Miss  Van 
Siever.  '*  I  am  old  enough  to  judge  for  myself.  If  mamma  does  not 
want  to  be  deceived,  she  ought  not  to  treat  me  like  a  child.  Of  course 
she'll  find  it  out  sooner  or  later ;  but  I  don't  care  about  that.''  C!onway 
Dabrymple  said  nothing  as  the  two  ladies  were  thus  excusing  themselves. 
**  How  delightful  it  must  be  not  to  have  a  master,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton, 
addressing  him.  *<  But  then  a  man  has  to  work  for  his  own  breadi" 
said  he.     **I  suppose  it  comes  about  equal  in  the  long  run." 

Very  little  drawing  or  painting  was  done  on  that  day.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  necessary  that  the  question  of  costume  should  be  settled, 
and  both  Mrs.  Broughton  and  the  artist  had  much  to  say  on  the 
subject,  ft  was  considered  proper  that  Jael  should  be  dressed  as  a 
Jewess,  and  there  came  to  be  much  question  how  Jewesses  dressed 
themselves  in  those  very  early  days.  Mrs.  Broughton  had  prepared 
her  jewels  and  raiment  of  many  colours,  but  the  painter  declared  that 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kcnite  would  have  no  jewels.  But  when  Mrs. 
Broughton  discovered  from  her  Bible  that  Heber  had  been  connected  by 
family  ties  with  Moses,  she  was  more  than  ever  sure  that  Heber's  wife 
would  have*  in  her  tent  much  of  the  spoilings  of  the  Egyptians.  And 
when  Clara  Van  Siever  suggested  that  at  any  rate  she  would  not  have 
worn  them  in  a  time  of  confusion  when  soldiers  were  loose,  flying  about 
the  country,  Mrs.  Broughton  was  quite  confident  that  she  would  have 
put  them  on  before  she  invited  the  captain  of  the  enemy's  host  into  her 
tent.  The  artist  at  last  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hand  by  declaring 
that  Miss  Van  Siover  would  sit  the  subject  much  better  without  jewels, 
and  therefore  all  Mrs.  Broughton's  gewgaws  were  put  back  into  their 
boxes.  And  then  on  four  different  times  the  two  ladies  had  to  retire 
into  Mrs.  Broughton's  room  in  order  that  Jael  might  be  arrayed  in 
various  costimies, — and  in  each  costume  she  had  to  kneel  down,  taking 
the  hammer  in  her  hand,  and  holding  the  pointed  stick  which  had  been 
prepared  to  do  duty  as  the  nail,  upon  the  forehead  of  a  dummy  Sisera. 
At  last  it  was  decided  that  her  raiment  should  be  altogether  white,  and 
that  she  should  wear,  twisted  round  her  head  and  falling  over  her 
shoulder,  a  Eoman  silk  scarf  of  various  colours.  **  Where  Jael  could  have 
gotten  it  I  don't  know,"  said  Clara.  "  You  may  be  sure  that  there  were 
lots  of  such  things  among  the  Egyptians,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  "  and 
that  Moses  brought  away  all  the  best  for  his  o^vn  family." 

**  And  who  is  to  be  Sisera  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Broughton  in  one  of  the 
pauses  in  their  work. ' 

**  I'm  thinking  of  asking  my  friend  John  Eames  to  sit." 
'<  Of  course  we  cannot  sit  together/'  said  Miss  Van  Sieven 
3tiv.  I'a 
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<<  There*s  no  reason  why  yon  slionld,"  said  Dalrymple.  ''  I  can  do 
the  second  figure  in  my  own  room."  Then  there  was  a  bargain  made 
that  Sisera  should  not  bo  a  portrait.  **  It  would  never  do»"  said  Mrs. 
Broughton,  shaking  her  head  very  gravely. 

Though  there  was  really  veiy  little  done  to  the  picture  on  that  day, 
the  work  was  commenced;  and  Mrs.  Broughton,  who  had  at  first 
objected  strongly  to  the  idea,  and  who  had  said  twenty  times  that  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  it  should  be  done  in  her  house,  became 
very  eager  in  her  delight  about  it.  Nobody  should  know  anything  of 
the  picture  till  it  should  be  exhibited.  That  would  be  best.  And  it 
should  be  the  picture  of  the  year  !  She  was  a  little  heart-broken  when 
Dalrymple  assured  her  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  finished,  for  exhibi- 
tion in  that  May  ;  but  she  came  to  again  when  he  declared  that  ho 
meant  to  put  out  all  his  strength  upon  it.  **  There  will  be  five  or  six 
months*  work  in  it,"  he  said.  **  Will  there,  indeed?  And  how  much 
work  was  there  in  *  The  Graces  ?  '  "  **  The  Graces,"  as  will  perhaps 
be  remembered,  was  the  tiiple  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  her- 
self. This  question  the  artist  did  not  answer  with  absolute  accuracy, 
but  contented  himself  with  declaring  that  with  such  a  model  as  Mrs. 
Broughton  the  picture  had  been  comparatively  easy. 

Mrs.  Broughton,  having  no  doubt  that  ultimate  object  of  which  she 
had  spoken  to  her  friend  Conway  steadily  in  view,  took  occasion  before 
the  sitting  was  over  to  leave  the  room,  so  that  the  ai*tist  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  private  to  his  model, — if  he  had 
any  such  word  to  speak.  And  Mi*s.  Broughton,  as  she  did  this,  felt 
that  she  was  doing  her  duty  as  a  wife,  a  fiicnd,  and  a  Christian.  She 
was  doing  her  duty  as  a  wife,  because  she  was  giving  the  clearest  proof 
in  the  world, — the  clearest  at  any  rate  to  hcrRolf, — that  the  intimacy 
between  herself  and  her  friend  Conway  had  in  it  nothing  that  was 
improper.  And  she  was  doing  her  duty  as  a  friend,  because  Clara  Van 
Siever,  with  her  large  expectations,  would  be  an  eligible  wife.  And  she 
was  doing  her  duty  as  a  Christian,  because  the  whole  thing  was  intended 
to  be  moral.  Miss  Demolines  had  declared  that  her  friend  Maria  Clutter- 
buck, — as  Miss  Demolines  delighted  to  call  Mrs.  Broughton,  in  mcmoiy 
of  dear  old  innocent  days, — had  high  principles ;  and  the  reader  will 
see  that  she  was  justified  in  her  declaration.  **  It  will  be  better  so," 
said  Mrs.  Broughton,  as  she  sat  upon  her  bed  and  wiped  a  tear  from 
the  comer  of  her  eye.  **  Yes;  it  will  be  better  so.  There  is  a  pang. 
Of  course  there's  a  pang.  But  it  will  be  bettor  so."  Acting  upon  this 
high  principle,  she  allowed  Conway  Dalrymple  five  minutes  to  say  what 
he  had  to  say  to  Clara  Van  giever.     Then  she  allowed  herself  to 
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indulge  in  some  very  savage  feelings  in  reference  to  her  hosbandi— 
acensing  her  husband  in  her  thoughts  of  great  clnelty, — ^naj,  of 
brutalify,  because  of  certain  sharp  words  that  he  had  said  as  to  Conway 
Dahymple.  **  But  of  course  he  can't  understand,*'  said  Mrs.  Broughton 
to  herself.     **  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should  understand  ?  " 

But  she  allowed  her  friend  on  this  occasion  only,  five  minutes, 
thinking  probably  that  so  much  time  might  suffice..  A  woman,  when 
she  is  jealous,  is  apt  to  attribute  to  the  other  woman  with  whom  her 
jealousy  is  concerned,  both  weakness  and  timidity,  and  to  the  man  both 
audacity  and  strength.  A  woman  who  has  herself  taken  perhaps 
twelve  months  in  the  winning,  will  think  that  another  woman  is  to  be 
won  in  five  nmiutes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that « Mrs.  Bobbs 
Broughton  had  ever  been  won  by  any  one  except  by  Mr.  Dobbs 
Broughton.  At  least,  let  it  not  bo  supposed  that  she  had  ever 
acknowledged  a  spark  of  love  for  Conway  Dalrymple.  But  nevertheless 
there  was  enough  of  jealousy  in  her  present  mood  to  make  her  think 
poorly  of  Miss  Van  Siever's  capacity  for  standing  a  siege  against  the 
artist's  eloquence.  Otherwise,  having  left  the  two  together  with  the 
object  which  she  had  acknowledged  to  herself,  she  would  hardly  have 
returned  to  them  after  so  very  short  an  interval. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  dislike  the  trouble  of  all  this  ?  "  said  Dalrymple 
to  his  model,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Broughton  was  gone. 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  like  it  very  much,"  said  Miss  Van  Siever. 

**  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a  bore ; — ^but  I  hope  you'll  go  through 
with  it." 

*'  I  shall  if  I  am  not  prevented,"  said  Miss  Van  Siever.  "  When 
I've  said  that  I'll  do  a  thing,  I  like  to  do  it." 

"  There  was  a  pause  in  the  convcrfiation  which  took  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  five  minutes.  Miss  Van  Siever  was  not  holding  her  nail 
during  these  moments,  but  was  sitting  in  a  commonplace  way  on  her 
chair,  while  Dalrymple  was  scraping  his  palette.  **  I  wonder  what  it 
was  that  first  induced  you  to  sit  ?  "  said  he. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  took  a  fancy  for  it." 

**  I'm  very  glad  you  did  take  the  fancy.  You'll  make  an  excellent 
model.  If  you  won't  mind  posing  again  for  a  few  minutes — ^I  will 
not  weary  you  to-day.     Your  right  arm  a  little  more  forward." 

**  But  I  should  tumble  down." 

**  Not  if  you  lean  well  on  to  the  nail." 

"  But  that  would  have  woken  Sisera  before  she  had  struck  a  blow." 

**  Never  mind  that.  Let  us  try  it."  Then  Mrs.  Broughton 
returned,  with  that  pleasant  feeling  in  her  bosom  of  having  done  her 
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duty  as  a  wife,  a  friend,  and  a  Christian.  ''  Mrs.  Bronghton/'  con- 
tinued the  painter,  "just  steady  Miss  Van  Siever's  shoulder  with  your 
hand ;  and  now  bring  tEe  arm  and  the  elbow  a  little  more  forward." 

"  But  Jael  did  not  have  a  friend  to  help  her  in  that  way,"  said 
Miss  Van  Siever. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  two  ladies  retired,  and  Jael 
disrobed  herself,  and  Miss  Van  Siever  put  on  her  customary  raiment. 
It  was  agreed  among  them  that  they  had  commenced  their  work 
auspiciously,  and  that  they  would  meet  again  on  the  following  Monday. 
The  artist  begged  to  be  allowed  an  hour  to  go  on  with  his  work  in 
Mrs.  Broughton*s  room,  and  the  hour  was  conceded  to  him.  It  was 
understood  that  he  could  not  take  the  canvas  backwards  and  forwards 
with  him  to  his  own  house,  and  he  pointed  out  that  no  progress  what- 
ever could  be  made,  unless  ho  were  occasionally  allowed  some  such 
grace  as  this.  Mrs.  Broughton  doubted  and  hesitated,  made  difficulties, 
and  lifted  up  her  hands  in  despair.  "It  is  easy  for  you  to  say,  Why 
not  ?  but  I  know  very  well  why  not."  But  at  last  she  gave  way. 
"  Hon!  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  she  said  ;  "  that  must  bo  my  protection." 
So  she  followed  Miss  Van  Siever  downstairs,  leaving  Mr.  Dalrymple  in 
possession  of  her  boudoir.  "I  shall  give  you  just  one  hour,"  she 
said,  "  and  then  I  shall  come  and  turn  you  out."  So  she  went  down, 
and,  as  Miss  Van  Siever  would  not  stay  to  lunch  with  her,  she  ate  her 
lunch  by  herself,  sending  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit  up  to  the  poor 
painter  at  his  work. 

Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  hour  she  returned  to  him.  "  Now, 
Conway,  you  must  go,"  she  said. 

"  But  why  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Because  I  say  that  it  must  be  so.  When  I  say  so,  pray  let  that 
be  sufficient."  But  still  Dalrymple  went  on  working.  "  Conway," 
she  said,  "  how  can  you  treat  me  with  so  much  disdain  ?  " 

"  Disdain,  Mrs.  Broughton  !  " 

"  Yes,  disdain.  Save  I  not  begged  you  to  imderstand  that  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  remain  hero,  and  yet  you  pay  no  attention  to  my  wishes." 

"  I  have  done  now;  "  and  ho  began  to  put  his  brushes  and  paints 
together.     "  I  suppose  all  these  things  may  remain  here  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  they  may  remain.  They  must  do  ro,  of  course.  There ; 
if  you  will  put  the  easel  in  the  comer,  \^ith  the  canvas  behind  it,  they 
will  not  be  seen  if  he  should  chance  to  come  into  the  room." 

"  He  would  not  be  angry,  I  suppose,  if  he  saw  them?  " 

"  There  is  no  knowing.  Men  are  so  unreasonable.  All  men  are,  I 
think.    All  those  are  whom  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  know.     Women 
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ganerally  say  that  men  are  selfish.  I  do  not  complain  so  mneh  tliat 
they  are  selfish  as  that  they  are  thoughtless.  They  are  headstrong 
and  do  not  look  forward  to  results.  Now  yon, — ^I  do  not  think  yoa 
would  willingly  do  me  an  isgniy  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  think  I  would." 

'<  I  am  sore  you  would  not ; — ^but  yet  you  would  forget  to  save  me 
from  one.** 

"  What  injury  ?  " 

**  Oh,  never  mind.  I  am  not  ihinViTig  of  anything  in  particular. 
From  myself,  for  instance.  But  we  will  not  talk  about  that.  That  way 
madness  lies.  Tell  me,  Conway ; — ^what  do  you  think  of  Olara  Yan 
Siever  ?  " 

**  She  is  very  handsome,  certainly.*' 

"And  clever?'* 

"  Decidedly  clever.    I  should  think  she  has  a  temper  of  her  own.*' 

"  What  woman  is  there  worth  a  straw  that  has  not  ?  If  Olara  Yan 
Siever  were  ill-used,  she  would  resent  it.  I  do  not  doubi  that  fi)r  a 
moment.    I  should  not  like  to  be  the  man  who  would  do  it." 

**  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Conway. 

"  But  there  is  plenty  of  feminine  sofbness  in  that  character,  if  she 
were  treated  with  love  and  kindness.  Conway,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice  you  will  ask  Clara  Yan  Siever  to  be  your  wife.  But  perhaps 
you  have  already.** 

«*  AVho ;  I  ?  " 

**Yes;  you." 

**  I  Lave  not  done  it  yet,  certainly,  Mrs.  Broughton.*' 

"  And  why  should  you  not  do  it  ?  ** 

**  There  are  two  or  three  reasons ; — -but  perhaps  none  of  any  great 
importance.     Do  you  know  of  none,  Mrs.  Broughton  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  none,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton  in  a  very  serious, — ^in 
almost  a  tragic  tone ; — **  of  none  that  should  weigh  for  a  moment.  As 
fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure.** 

**  That  is  so  kind  of  you !  '* 

**  I  mean  to  be  kind.  I  do,  indeed,  Conway.  I  know  it  will  be 
better  for  you  that  you  should  be  settled, — ^veiy  much  better.  And  it 
will  be  bettor  for  mo.  I  do  not  mind  admitting  that; — ^though  in  saying 
so  I  trust  greatly  to  your  generosity  to  interpret  my  words  properly.'* 

"  I  shall  not  flatter  myself,  if  you  mean  that.*' 

**  There  is  no  question  of  flattery,  Conway.  The  question  is  simply 
of  truth  and  prudence.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  be  better  that 
you  should  bo  married  ?  " 
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Not  nnlesB  a  certain  gentleman  were  to  die  first,''  said  Conway 
Dalrymple,  as  he  deposited  the  last  of  his  painting  paraphernalia  in  the 
recess  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  Mrs.  Broughton. 

'*  Conway,  how  can  you  speak  in  that  wicked,  wicked  way  I " 

**  I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  wish  the  gentleman  in  question  the 
slightest  harm  in  the  world.  If  his  welfiEure  depended  on  me,  he  should 
be  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England." 

"  And  you  will  not  take  my  advice  ?  '* 

"  What  advice  ?  " 

"  About  Clara  ?  " 

*'  Mrs.  Broughton,  matrimony  is  a  very  important  thing.'* 

**  Indeed,  it  is ; — oh,  who  can  say  how  important !  There  was  a 
time,  Conway,  when  I  thought  you  had  given  your  heart  to  Madalina 
Demolines." 

"  Heaven  forbid  1 " 

<^And  I  grieved,  because  I  thought  that  she  was  not  worthy 
of  you." 

**  There  was  never  anything  in  that,  Mrs.  Broughton." 

'*  She  thought  that  there  was.  At  any  rate,  she  said  so.  I  know 
that  for  certain.  She  told  me  so  herself.  But  let  that  pass.  Clara 
Van  Siever  is  in  every  respect  very  different  from  Madalina.  Clara,  I 
think,  is  worthy  of  you.     And  Conway, — of  course  it  is  not  for  mo  to 

dictate  to  you ;  but  this  I  must  tell  you "     Then  she  paused,  as 

though  she  did  not  know  how  to  finish  her  sentence. 

**  What  must  you  tell  me  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more.  If  you  cannot  understand  what  I 
have  said,  you  must  be  more  dull  of  comprehension  than  I  believe  you 
to  be.     Now  go.     Wliy  are  you  not  gone  this  half -hour  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  go  while  you  were  giving  me  all  this  good  advice  ?  " 

**I  have  not  asked  you  to  stay.  Go  now,  at  any  rate.  And, 
remember,  Conway,  if  this  picture  is  to  go  on,  I  will  not  have  you 
remaining  here  after  the  work  is  done.  Will  you  remember  that  ?  " 
And  she  held  him  by  the  hand  while  he  declared  that  he  would 
remember  it. 

Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  was  no  more  in  love  with  Conway  Dalrymplo 
than  she  was  in  love  with  King  Charles  on  horseback  at  Charing 
Cross.  And,  over  and  beyond  the  protection  which  came  to  her 
in  the  course  of  nature  firom  unimpassioned  feelings  in  this  special 
phase  of  her  life, — and  indeed,  I  may  say,  in  every  phase  of  her  Hfe, 
— it  must  be  acknowledged  on  her  behalf  that  she  did  enjoy  that  pro- 
tection which  comes  from  what  we  call  principle, — ^though  the  principle 
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was  not  perhaps  very  high  of  its  kind.  Madalina  Demolines  had 
been  right  when  she  talked  of  her  friend  Maria's  prineiples.  Dobbs 
Broughton  hod  been  so  far  lucky  in  that  jump  in  the  dark  which  he 
had  made  in  taking  a  wife  to  himself,  that  he  had  not  fallen  upon  a 
really  vicious  woman,  or  upon  a  womanr  of  strong  feeling.  If  it  had 
come  to  be  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  to  have  six  hours*  work  to 
do  every  day  of  her  life,  I  think  that  the  work  would  have  been  done 
badly,  but  that  it  would  have  kept  her  free  from  all  danger.  As  it  was 
she  had  nothing  to  do.  She  had  no  child.  She  was  not  given  to 
much  reading.  She  could  not  sit  with  a  needle  in  her  hand  all  day. 
She  had  no  aptitude  for  May  meetings,  or  the  excitement  of  charitable 
good  works.  Life  with  her  was  very  dull,  and  she  found  no  amuse- 
ment within  her  reach  so  easy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  amusement  of 
pretending  to  be  in  love.  If  all  that  she  did  and  all  that  she  said  could 
only  have  been  taken  for  its  worth  and  for  nothing  more,  by  the  different 
persons  concerned,  there  was  very  little  in  it  to  flatter  Mr.  Dalrymple 
or  to  give  cause  for  tribulation  to  Mr.  Broughton.  She  probably  cared 
but  little  for  either  of  them.  She  was  one  of  those  women  to  whom  it 
is  not  given  by  nature  to  care  very  much  for  anybody.  But,  of  the  two, 
she  certainly  cared  the  most  for  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughtcn, — because 
Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  belonged  to  her.  As  to  leaving  Mr.  Dobbs 
Broughton's  house,  and  putting  herself  into  the  hands  of  another 
man, — no  Imogen  of  a  wife  was  ever  less  likely  to  take  a  step  so 
w  Icked,  so  dangerous,  and  so  generally  disagreeable  to  all  the  parties 
coucerned. 

l^ut  Conway  Diilr}inple, — though  now  and  again  he  had  got  a  side 
glitncc  at  her  true  character  ^vith  clear-seeing  eyes, — did  allow  himself 
t.)  1)C  flattered  and  deceived.  He  knew  that  she  was  foolish  and  igno- 
rant, and  that  she  often  talked  wonderful  nonsense.  He  knew  also  that 
she  was  continually  contradicting  herself, — as  when  she  would  strenu- 
ou.slv  bef  him  to  loavo  her,  while  she  would  continue  to  talk  to  him  in 
a  strain  that  prevented  the  possibility  of  his  going.  But,  nevertheless, 
he  was  flattered,  and  ho  did  believe  that  she  loved  him.  As  to  his  love 
for  her,—  ho  kncv/  veiy  well  that  it  amounted  to  nothing.  Now  and 
again,  perhaps  twice  a  week,  if  ho  saw  her  as  often,  he  would  say  some- 
thing which  would  imply  a  declaration  of  aftection.  He  felt  that  as 
much  as  that  was  expected  from  him,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  hope  to 
get  off  cheaper.  ha\\  now  that  this  littlo  play  was  gomg  on  about  Miss 
Van  Siever,  he  did  think  that  Mi'S.  Dobbs  Broughton  was  doing  her  very 
best  to  overcome  an  unfortunate  attachment.  It  is  so  gratilymg  to  a 
young  man's  feelings  to  suppose  that  another  man's  wife  has  conceived 
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an  unfortunate  attachment  for  him !  Conway  Dakymple  ought  not  to 
have  been  fooled  by  such  a  woman ;  but  I  fear  that  he  was  fooled 
by  her. 

As  he  returned  home  to-day  from  Mrs.  Broughton's  house  to  his 
own  lodgings  he  rambled  out  for  a  while  into  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
thought  of  his  position  seriously.  **  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not 
marry  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  thinking  of  course  of  Miss  Van  Siever. 
''  If  Maria  is  not  in  earnest  it  is  not  my  fault.  And  it  would  be  my 
wish  that  she  should  be  in  earnest.  If  I  suppose  her  to  be  so,  and  take 
her  at  her  word,  she  can  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  me.  Poor 
Maria  I  at  any  rate  *it  will  be  better  for  her,  for  no  good  can  come  of 
this  kind  of  thing.  And,  by  heavens,  with  a  woman  like  that,  of  strong 
feelings,  one  never  knows  what  may  happen."  And  then  he  thought 
of  the  condition  he  would  be  in,  if  ho  were  to  find  her  some  fine  day  in 
his  own  rooms,  and  if  she  were  to  tell  him  that  she  could  not  go  home 
again,  and  that  she  mqant  to  remain  with  him ! 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  gone  down  into  her 
own  drawing-room,  had  tucked  herself  up  on  the  sofa,  and  had  fallen 
fast  asleep. 


CHATTER  XXXIX. 

A    NEW  FLIRTATION. 

11,   ^     ^         -^  OHN  EAMES  eat  at  hiB  oSes 
'1  I       on  the  day  after  lus  retnm 

*  jl  to  London  and  answered  the 
vanons  letters  which  he  had 
found  waiting  for  >iiTn  at  hia 
lodgings  on  the  previoafi  even 
ing  To  Miss  Demobnes  he 
had  already  written  from  hia 
clnb  — a  single  line  which  he 
^  considered  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  mystenons  neceaBities 
S  of  the    occasion  I   will 

be  with  yon  at  a  quarter  to 
i.  to  morrow  — J  E  Jnst 
returned."  Thero  waa  not 
another  word  ;  and  as  ha 
scrawled  it  at  one  of  the  clnb 
tables  while  two  or  three  men 
were  talking  to  bim,  ho  felt  rather  proud  of  his  correspondence. 
"  It  was  capital  fun,"  he  said  ;  "  and  after  all," — the  "  all "  on  this 
occasion  being  Lily  Dale,  and  the  sadness  of  his  disappointment  at 
Allington, — "  after  all,  let  a  follow  be  ever  so  down  in  the  month,  a 
little  amusement  should  do  him  good."  And  he  reflected  farther  that 
the  more  a  fellow  be  "  down  in  the  mouth,"  the  more  good  the  amnse- 
ment  would  do  him.  Ho  sent  off  hia  note,  therefore,  with  some  little 
inward  rejoicing, — and  a  word  or  two  also  of  spoken  rejoicing.  "  What 
fiin  women  are  sometimes,"  ho  said  to  one  of  hia  friends, — a  friend 
with  whom  he  was  rery  intimate,  calling  him  always  Fred,  and  slapping 
his  back,  but  whom  ho  never  by  aoy  chance  saw  out  of  his  club. 
"  What's  up  now,  Johnny  ?  Some  good  fortune  ?  " 
"Good  fortune;  no.  I  never  have  good  fortunes  of  that  kind. 
Bui  I've  got  hold  of  a  young  woman, — or  rather  a  yonng  woman  has 
got  hold  of  me,  who  insists  on  having  a  mystery  with  me.  In  the 
mystery  itself  there  is  not  the  slightest  interest.  But  the  mysteriousncsB 
pf  it  is  charming.  I  have  jnst  written  to  her  three  words  to  settle  an 
XV.  9  9 
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appointment  for  to-morrow.     "We  don*t  sign  our  names  lest  the  Post- 
master-General should  find  out  all  about  it." 

«*  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  Well ; — she  isn't  ugly.  She  has  just  enough  of  good  looks  to 
make  the  sort  of  thing  pass  off  pleasantly.  A  mystery  with  a  down- 
right ugly  young  woman  would  be  unpleasant." 

After  this  fashion  the  note  from  Miss  Demolines  had  been  received, 
and  answered  at  once,  but  the  other  letters  remained  in  his  pocket  till 
he  reached  his  office  on  the  following  morning.  Sir  Baffle  had  begged 
h\m  to  be  there  at  half-past  nine.  This  he  had  sworn  he  would  not  do ; 
but  he  did  seat  himself  in  his  room  at  ten  minutes  before  ten,  finding 
of  course  the  whole  building  untenanted  at  that  early  hour, —  that 
unearthly  hour,  as  Johnny  called  it  himself.  **  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he  really  is  here  this  morning,"  Johnny  said,  as  he  entered  the  building, 
*  just  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  jumping  on  me."  But  Sir 
Baffle  was  not  there,  and  then  Johnny  began  to  abuse  Sir  Baffle.  <'  If 
ever  I  come  hero  early  to  meet  him  again,  because  he  says  he  means  to 
be  here  himself,  I  hope  I  may  be  —  blessed."  On  that  especial 
morning  it.  was  twelve  before  Sir  Baffle  made  his  appearance,  and 
Johnny  avenged  himself, — I  regret  to  have  to  tell  it, — ^by  a  fib.  That 
Sir  Baffle  fibbed  first,  was  no  valid  excuse  whatever  for  Eames. 

"  I've  been  at  it  ever  since  six  o'clock,"  said  Sir  Baffle. 

"  At  what  ?  "  said  Johnny. 

**  Work,  to  bo  sure ; — and  very  hard  work  too.  I  believe  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thinks  that  he  can  call  upon  me  to  any 
extent  that  he  pleases  ; — just  any  extent  that  he  pleases.  He  doesn't 
give  me  credit  for  a  desire  to  have  a  single  hour  to  myself." 

**  What  would  he  do.  Sir  Baffle,  if  you  were  to  get  ill,  or  wear  your- 
self out  ?  " 

"  He  knows  I'm  not  one  of  the  wearing-out  sort.  You  got  my  note 
last  night  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  I  got  your  note." 

**  I'm  sorry  that  I  troubled  you  ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  didn't 
expect  to  get  a  box  full  of  papers  at  eleven  o'clock  last  night." 

**  You  didn't  put  me  out.  Sir  Baffle ;  I  happened  to  have  business 
of  my  own  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  my  being  here  early." 

This  was  the  way  in  which  John  Eames  avenged  himself.  Sir  Baffle 
turned  his  face  upon  his  private  secretary,  and  his  face  was  very  black. 
Johnny  bore  the  gaze  without  dropping  an  eyelid.  **  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  it,  and  he  may  as  well  know  that  at  once,"  Johnny  said  to  one 
of  his  fiiends  in  the  office  afterwards.  **  If  he  ever  wants  any  thing 
roaUy  done,  FU  do  it ; — though  it  should  take  me  twelve  hours  at  a 
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stretch.  But  I*m  not  going  to  pretend  to  believe  all  the  lies  he  tells  me 
about  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  that  is  to  be  part  of  the 
private  secretary's  business,  he  had  better  get  somebody  else."  But 
now  Sir  Baffle  was  very  angry,  and  his  countenance  was  full  of  wrath  as 
he  looked  down  upon  his  subordinate  minister.  **  If  I  had  come  here* 
Mr.  Eames,  and  had  found  you  absent,  I  should  have  been  very  much 
annoyed,  very  much  annoyed  indeed,  after  having  written  as  I  did." 

**  You  would  have  found  me  absent  at  the  hour  you  named.  As  I 
wasn't  here  then,  I  think  it's  only  fair  to  say  so." 

'*  I'm  afraid  you  begrudge  your  time  to  the  service,  Mr.  Eames." 
"  I  do  begrudge  it  when  the  service  doesn't  want  it." 
"  At  your  age,  Mr.  Eames,  that's  not  for  you  to  judge.  If  I  had 
acted  in  that  way  when  I  was  young  I  should  never  have  filled  the 
position  I  now  hold.  I  always  remembered  in  those  days  that  as  I  was 
the  hand  and  not  the  head,  I  was  bound  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
whether  work  might  be  required  from  me  or  not." 

**  If  I'm  wanted  as  hand  now.  Sir  Riiffle,  I'm  ready." 
**  That's  all  very  well ; — but  why  were  you  not  hero  at  the  hour 
I  named?" 

**  Well,  Sir  Raffle,  I  cannot  say  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
detained  me  ; — but  there  was  business.  As  I've  been  here  for  the  last 
two  hours,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  in  this  instance  the  public  service 
will  not  have  suflfered  from  my  disobedience." 

Sir  Raffle  was  still  standing  with  liis  hat  on,  and  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  and  his  countenance  was  full  of  wrath.  It  was  on  his  tongue 
to  tell  Johnny  that  he  had  better  return  to  his  former  work  in  the 
outer  office.  Ho  greatly  wanted  the  comfort  of  a  private  secretary  who 
would  believe  in  him — or  at  least  pretend  to  believe  in  him.  There 
are  men  who,  though  they  have  not  sense  enough  to  be  true,  have 
nevertheless  sense  enough  to  know  that  they  cannot  expect  to  be 
really  believed  in  by  those  who  are  near  enough  to  them  to  know  them. 
Sir  Raffle  Buffle  was  such  a  one.  He  would  have  greatly  delighted  in 
the  services  of  some  one  who  would  trust  him  implicitly, — of  some  young 
man  who  would  really  believe  all  that  he  said  of  himself  and  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  that 
no  such  young  man  was  to  be  had ;  or  that  any  such  young  man, — could 
such  a  one  be  found, — ^would  be  absolutely  useless  for  any  purposes  of 
work.  He  knew  himself  to  bo  a  liar  whom  nobody  trusted.  And  he 
knew  himself  also  to  bo  a  bully, — ^though  he  could  not  think  so  low 
of  himself  as  to  believe  that  he  was  .a  bully  whom  nobody  feared.  A 
private  secretary  was  at  the  least  bound  to  pretend  to  believe  in  him. 
There  is  a  decency  in  such  things,  and  that  decency  3o\fli  ^^tx^^'^  ^\ 
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not  observe.  He  thought  that  he  must  get  rid  of  John  Eames,  in 
gpite.  of  certain  attractions  which  belonged  to  Johnny's  appearance 
and  general  manners,  and  social  standing,  and:  reputed  wealth.  But  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  pnnish  a  man  on  the  spot  for  breaking  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  himself  had  not  kept,  and  therefore  he  would  wait  for 
another  opportunity.  **  You  had  better  go  to  your  own  room  now," 
he  said.  ''  I  am  engaged  on  a  matter  connected  with  the  Treasury,  in 
which  I  will  not  ask  for  your  assistance.*'  He  knew  that  Eames 
would  not  believe  a  word  as  to  what  he  said  about  the  Treasury, — ^not 
even  some  very  trifling  base  of  truth  which  did  exist ;  but  the  boast 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  interview  after  his 
own  fashion.  Then  John  Eames  went  to  his  own  room  and  answered 
the  letters  which  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

To  the  club  dinner  he  would  not  go.  **  What's  the  use  of  paying 
two  guineas  for  a  dinner  with  fellows  you  see  every  day  of  your  life  ?  '* 
he  said.  To  Lady  Glencora's  he  would  go,  and  he  wrote  a  line  to  his 
friend  Dalrymple  proposing  that  they  should  go  together.  And  he 
would  dine  with  his  cousin  Toogood  in  Tavistock  Square.  **  One 
meets  the  queerest  people  in  the  world  there,"  he  said  ;  **  but  Tommy 
Toogood  is  such  a  good  fellow  himself !  "  After  that  he  had  his  lunch. 
Then  he  read  the  paper,  and  before  he  went  away  he  wrote  a  dozen 
or  two  of  private  notes,  presenting  Sir  Raffle's  compliments  right  and 
left,  and  •  giving  in  no  one  note  a  single  word  of  information  that  could 
be  of  any  use  to  any  person.  Having  thus  earned  his  salary  by  half- 
past  four  o'clock  he  got  into  a  hansom  cab  and  had  himself  driven  to 
Porchester  Terrace.  Miss  Demolines  was  at  home,  of  course,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  closeted  with  that  interesting  young  woman. 

**  I  thought  you  never  would  have  come."  These  were  the  first 
words  she  spoke. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Demolines,  you  must  not  forget  that  I  have  my 
bread  to  earn." 

**  Fiddlestick — bread  !  As  if  I  didn't  know  that  you  can  get  away 
from  your  office  when  you  choose." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  cannot." 

**  What  is  there  to  prevent  you,  Mr.  Eames  ?  " 

**  I'm  not  tied  up  like  a  dog,  certainly  ;  but  who  do  you  suppose  will 
do  my  work  if  I  do  not  do  it  myself  ?  It  is  a  fact,  though  the  world 
does  not  believe  it,  that  men  in  public  offices  have  got  something  to  do." 

**  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,  I  know ;  but  you  are  welcome,  if 
you  like  it.  It's  the  way  of  the  world  just  at  present  that  ladies 
should  submit  to  that  sort  of  thing  from  gentlemen." 

'*  Wh&i  sort  of  tfiing,  Miss  DemoVvneft  1 " 
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Chaff, — as  joa  call  it.  Conitesy  is  oat  of  fAshion,  and  gallantry 
has  come  to  signify  quite  a  different  kind  of  thing  firom  what  it 
used  to  do." 

*<  The  Sir  Charles  Grandison  business  is  done  and  gone.  That's 
what  you  mean,  I  suppose  ?  Don*t  you  think  we  should  find  it  Teiy 
heavy  if  we  tried  to  get  it  back  again  ?  " 

**  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  be  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Mr. 
Eames.  But  never  mind  all  that  now.  Do  yon  know  that  that  girl 
has  absolutely  had  her  first  sitting  for  the  picture  ?  *' 

"  Has  she,  indeed  ?  " 

**  She  has.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it.  I  know  it  as  a  fact. 
What  a  fool  that  young  man  is  I  " 

**  Which  young  man  ?  '* 

"  Which  young  man  I  Conway  Daliymple  to  be  sure.  Artists 
are  always  weak.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  they  are  the  most  subject 
to  flattery  from  women ;  and  we  all  know  that  Conway  Balrymple  is 
very  vain." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  didn't  know  it,"  said  Johnny. 

**  Yes,  you  do.  You  must  know  it.  When  a  man  goes  about  in 
a  purple  velvet  coat  of  course  he  is  vain." 

**  I  certainly  cannot  defend  a  purple  velvet  coat." 

'*  That  is  what  he  wore  when  this  girl  sat  to  him  this  morning." 

"  This  morning  was  it  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  this  morning.  They  little  think  that  they  can  do  nothing 
without  my  knowing  it.  Ho  was  there  for  nearly  four  hours,  and  she 
was  dressed  up  in  a  white  robe  as  Jael,  with  a  turban  on  her  head.  Jael, 
indeed  I  I  call  it  very  improper,  and  I  am  quite  astonished  that  Maria 
Clutterbuck  should  have  lent  herself  to  such  a  piece  of  work.  That 
Maria  was  never  very  wise,  of  course  we  all  know ;  but  I  thought  that  she 
had  principle  enough  to  have  kept  her  from  this  kind  of  thing." 

**  It's  her  fevered  existence,"  said  Johnny. 

**  That  is  just  it.  She  must  have  excitement.  It  is  like  dram- 
drinking.  And  then,  you  know,  they  are  always  living  in  the  crater 
of  a  volcano." 

**  Who  are  living  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano  ?  " 

"  The  Dobbs  Broughtons  are.  Of  course  they  are.  There  is  no 
saying  what  day  a  smash  may  come.  These  City  people  get  so  used 
to  it  that  they  enjoy  it.     The  risk  is  every  thing  to  them." 

**  They  like  to  have  a  little  certainty  behind  the  risk,  I  fancy." 

**  I'm  afraid  there  is  very  little  that's  certain  with  Dobbs  Broughton, 
But  about  this  picture,  Mr.  Eames.  I  look  to  you  to  assist  me  there. 
It  must  be  put  a  stop  to.    As  to  that  I  am  determined.    It  must  bo 
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-^put  a — stop  to."  And  as  Miss  Demolines  repeated  these  last  words 
with  tremendous  emphasis  she  leant  with  both  her  elbows  on  a  little 
table  that  stood  between  her  and  her  visitor,  and  looked  with  all  her  eyes 
into  his  face.     ''  I  do  hope  that  you  agree  with  me  in  that/*  said  she. 

*'  Upon  my  word  I  do  not  see  the  harm  of  the  picture,"  said  ho. 

"  You  do  not  ?  " 

^*  Indeed,  no.  Why  should  not  Dahrymple  paint  Miss  Van  Siever 
as  well  as  any  other  lady  7    It  is  his  special  business  to  paint  ladies." 

**  Look  here,  Mr.  Eames. '*    And  now  Miss  Demolines,  as  she 

spoke,  drew  her  own  seat  closer  to  that  of  her  companion  and  pushed 
away  the  little  table.  **  Do  you  suppose  that  Conway  Dalrymple,  in  the 
usual  way  of  his  business,  paints  pictures  of  young  ladies,  of  which 
their  mothers  know  nothing  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  he  paints  them  in 
ladies'  rooms  without  their  husbands'  knowledge  ?  And  in  the  common 
way  of  his  business  does  he  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  his  pictures  ?  " 

*^  But  what  is  all  that  to  you  and  me.  Miss  Demolines  ?  " 

**  Is  the  welfare  of  your  firiend  nothing  to  you  ?  Would  you  like 
to  see  him  become  the  victim  of  the  artifice  of  such  a  girl  as  Clam 
Van  Siever  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  I  think  he  is  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"  And  would  you  wish  to  see  that  poor  creature's  domestic  hearth 
ruined  and  broken  up  ?  " 

**  Which  poor  creature  7  " 

**Dobbs  Broughton,  to  be  sure." 

**  I  can't  pretend  that  I  care  very  much  for  Dobbs  Broughton,"  said 
John  Eames ;  "  and  you  see  I  know  so  little  about  his  domestic  heai*th." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Eames  !  " 

**  Besides,  her  principles  will  pull  her  through.  You  told  me 
yourself  that  Mrs.  Broughton  has  high  principles," 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  against  Maria  Clutterbuck," 
said  Miss  Demolines,  fervently.  **  Maria  Clutterbuck  was  my  early 
friend,  and  though  words  have  been  spoken  which  never  should  have 
been  spoken,  and  though  things  have  been  done  which  never  should 
have  been  even  dreamed  of,  still  I  vnH  not  desert  Maria  Clutterbuck  in 
her  hour  of  need.     No,  never  !  " 

**  I'm  sure  you're  what  one  may  call  a  trump  to  your  friends.  Miss 
Demolines." 

**  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  be  so,  and  always  shall.  You  will 
find  me  so  ; — that  is  if  you  and  I  ever  become  intimate  enough  to  feel 
that  sort  of  friendship." 

"  There's  nothing  on  earth  I  should  like  better,"  said  Johnny.  As 
soon  aa  iiie  worda  were  out  of  his  mouth  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 
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He  knew  that  he  did  not  in  truth  desire  the  Mendship  of  Miss  Demo- 
linesy  and  that  any  friendship  with  such  a  one  would  mean  something 
different  from  Mendship, — something  that  would  he  an  injury  to  Ldly 
Dale.  A  week  had  hardly  passed  since  he  had  sworn  a  life's  constancy 
to  Lily  Dale, — had  sworn  it,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  himself;  and  now 
he  was  giving  way  to  a  flirtation  with  this  woman,  not  because  he  liked 
it  himself,  but  because  he  was  too  weak  to  keep  out  of  it. 

"  If  that  is  true ,**  said  Miss  Demolines, 

**  Oh,  yes ;  it's  quite  true,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Then  you  must  earn  my  friendship  by  doing  what  I  ask  of  you. 
That  picture  must  not  be  painted.  You  must  tell  Conway  Dabymple 
as  his  friend  that  ho  must  cease  to  carry  on  such  an  intrigue  in  another 
man's  house." 

"  You  would  hardly  call  painting  a  picture  an  intrigue ;  would  you  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  I  would  when  it's  kept  a  secret  from  the  husband  by  the 
wife, — and  from  the  mother  by  the  daughter. .  If  it  cannot  be  stopped  in 
any  other  way,  I  must  tell  Mrs.  Van  Siever ; — ^I  must,  indeed.  I  have 
such  an  abhorrence  of  the  old  woman,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
speak  to  her, — but  I  should  write  to  her.     That's  what  I  should  do." 

"But  what's  the  reason?  You  might  as  well  tell  me  the  real 
reason."  Had  Miss  Demolines  been  christened  Mary,  or  Fanny,  or 
Jane,  I  think  that  John  Eames  would  now  have  called  her  by  either 
of  those  names  ;  but  Madalina  was  such  a  mouthful  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  use  it  at  once.  He  had  heard  that  among  her  intimates 
she  was  called  Maddy.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  had  heard  Daliymple 
in  old  times  talk  of  her  as  Maddy  Mull  ins,  and  just  at  this  moment 
the  idea  was  not  pleasant  to  him ;  at  any  rate  he  could  not  call  her 
Maddy  as  yet.  **  How  am  I  to  help  you,"  he  said,  **  unless  I  know 
aU  about  it?" 

**  I  hate  that  girl  like  poison  I  "  said  Miss  Demolines,  confiden- 
tially, di-awing  herself  very  near  to  Johnny  as  she  spoke. 

**  But  what  has  she  done  ?  " 

**  "NVliat  has  she  done  ?  I  can't  tell  you  what  she  has  done.  I 
could  not  demean  myself  by  repeating  it.  Of  course  we  all  know  what 
she  wants.  She  wants  to  catch  Conway  Dalrymple.  That's  as  plain 
as  anything  can  be.     Not  that  I  care  about  that." 

**  Of  course  not,"  said  Johnny. 

**Xot  in  the  least.  It's  nothing  to  me.  I  have  known  Mr.  Dal- 
rjTuple  no  doubt,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a 
young  man  who  has  his  good  points  sacrificed  in  that  sort  of  way.  But 
it  is  mere  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Daliymple  and  me,  and  of  course 
I  cannot  interfere." 
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**  She'll  have  a  lot  of  money,  you  know." 

«  He  thinks  so ;  does  he  ?  I  suppose  that  is  what  Maria  has  told 
him.  Oh,  Mr.  Eames,  you  don't  know  the  meanness  of  women ;  you 
don't,  indeed.     Men  are  so  much  more  noble." 

"  Are  they,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Than  some  women.  I  see  women  doing  things  that  really  disgust 
me  ;  I  do,  indeed ; — things  that  I  wouldn't  do  myself,  were  it  ever  so  ; 
— striving  to  catch  men  in  every  possible  way,  and  for  such  purposes ! 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  Llaria  Clutterbuck.  I  wouldn't  indeed. 
However,  I  will  never  say  a  word  against  her,  because  she  has  been 
my  friend.     Nothing  shall  ever  induce  me." 

John  Eames  before  he  left  Porchester  Terrace,  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  his  fair  friend  Madalina,  and  had  promised  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  open  the  artist's  eyes  to  the  folly  of  painting  his 
picture  in  Broughton's  house  without  Broughton's  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Mn,  TOOCfOOD'S  IDEAS  ABOUT  SOCIETT. 

A  t>AY  or  two  after  the  interview  which  was  described  in  the  last  chapter 
John  Eames  dined  with  his  uncle  Mr.  Thomas  Toogood,  in  Tavistock 
Square.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  about  once  a  month,  and 
was  a  great  favourite  both  with  his  cousins  and  with  their  mother. 
Mr.  Toogood  did  not  give  dinner-parties ;  always  begging  those  whom 
he  asked  to  enjoy  his  hospitality,  to  take  pot  luck,  and  telling  young 
men  whom  he  could  treat  with  familiarity, — such  as  his  nephew, — that 
if  they  wanted  to  be  regaled  a  la  Russe  they  must  not  come  to  number 
75,  Tavistock  Square.  **  A  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings ;  that  will  be 
about  the  outside  of  it,"  he  would  say ;  but  he  would  add  in  a  whisper, 
— **  and  a  glass  of  port  such  as  you  don't  get  every  day  of  your  life." 
Polly  and  Lucy  Toogood  were  pretty  girls,  and  merry  withal,  and 
certain  young  men  were  well  contented  to  accept  the  attorney's  invita- 
tions,— ^whether  attracted  by  the  promised  leg  of  mutton,  or  the  port 
wine,  or  the  young  ladies,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say.  But  it  had  so 
happened  that  one  young  man,  a  clerk  from  John  Eames*  office,  had 
partaken  so  often  of  the  pot  luck  and  port  wine  that  Polly  Toogood  had 
conquered  him  by  her  charms,  and  he  was  now  a  slave,  waiting  an 
appropriate  time  for  matrimonial  sacrifice.  William  Summerkin  was 
ung  man's  name ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Summerkin  was 
ii  A  fortune  amounting  to  five  thousand  pounds  from  his 
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maiden  aunt,  it  was  considered  that  Polly  Toogood  was  not  doing 
amiss.  "  1*11  give  you  three  hundred  ponnds,  my  boy,  just  to  put  a 
few  sheets  on  the  beds/*  said  Toogood  the  &ther,  "  and  when  the  old 
birds  are  both  dead  she'll  have  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  nest. 
That's  the  extent  of  Polly's  fortune ; — so  now  you  know.*'  Summerkin 
was,  however,  quite  contented  to  have  his  own  money  settled  on  his 
darling  Polly,  and  the  whole  thing  was  looked  at  with  pleasant  and 
propitious  eyes  by  the  Toogood  connection. 

When  John  Earned  entered  the  drawing-room  Summerkin  and 
Polly  were  already  there.  Summerkin  blushed  up  to  his  eyes,  of 
course,  but  Polly  sat  as  demurely  as  though  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  having  lovers  all  her  life.  **  Mamma  will  be  down  almost  immedi- 
ately, John,'*  said  Polly  as  soon  as  the  first  greetings  were  over,  *^  and 
papa  has  come  in,  I  know." 

"  Summerkin,"  said  Johnny,  *'  Im  afraid  you  left  the  office  before 
four  o'clock." 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Summerkin.     "  I  deny  it.*' 

**  Polly,"  said  her  cousin,  **  you  should  keep  him  in  better  order. 
He  will  certainly  come  to  grief  if  he  goes  on  like  this.  I  suppose  you 
could  do  without  him  for  half  an  hour." 

**  I  don't  want  him,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Polly. 

**  I  have  only  been  here  just  five  minutes,"  said  Summerkin,  "  and 
I  came  because  Mrs.  Toogood  asked  me  to  do  a  commission." 

"  That's  civil  to  you,  Polly,"  said  John. 

"It's  quite  as  civil  as  I  ^sdsh  him  to  be,"  said  Polly.  "And  as 
for  you,  John,  everybody  knows  that  you're  a  goose,  and  that  you 
always  were  a  goose.  Isn't  he  always  doing  foolish  things  at  the  office, 
William  ?  "  But  as  John  Eames  was  rather  a  great  man  at  the  Income- 
tax  Office,  Summerkin  would  not  fall  into  his  sweetheart's  joke  on  this 
subject,  finding  it  easier  and  perhaps  safer  to  twiddle  the  bodkins  in 
Polly's  work-basket.  Then  Toogood  and  Mrs.  Toogood  entered  the 
room  together,  and  the  lovers  were  able  to  be  alone  again  during  the 
general  gi'eeting  with  which  Johnny  was  welcomed. 

"  You  don't  know  the  Silverbridge  people, — do  you  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Toogood.  Eames  said  that  he  did  not.  He  had  been  at  Silver- 
bridge  more  than  once,  but  did  not  know  very  much  of  the  Silver- 
bridgians.  "  Because  Walker  is  coming  to  dine  here.  Walker  is  the 
leading  man  in  Silverbridge." 

"  And  what  is  Walker ; — besides  being  leading  man  in  Silver- 
bridge  ?  " 

"  He's  a  lawyer.  Walker  and  Winthrop.  Everybody  knows  Walker 
in  Barsotshire.    I've  been  down  at  Barchestet  ftinfi^  1  ^«^  ^ws^ " 
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**  Have  yon  indeed  ?  "  said  Jobnny. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  about.  You  know  Mr.  Crawley ; 
don't  you  ?  " 

*'  The  Hogglestock  clergyman  that  has  come  to  grief  ?  I  don't 
know  him  personally.     He's  a  sort  of  cousin  by  marriage,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Toogood.  **  His  wife  is  my  first- 
cousiBt  and  your  mother's  first-cousin.  He  came  here  to  me  the  other 
day  ;v'-or  rather  to  the  shop.  I  had  never  seen  the  man  before  in  my 
life,  and  a  veiy  queer  fellow  he  is  too.  He  came  to  me  about  this 
trouble  of  his,  and  of  course  I  must  do  what  I  can  for  him.  I  got 
myself  introduced  to  Walker,  who  has  the  management  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  I  asked  him  to  come  here  and  dine  to-day." 

"  And  what  sort  of  fellow  did  you  find  Crawley,  uncle  Tom  ?  " 

**  Such  a  queer  fish ; — so  unlike  anybody  else  in  the  world  I  " 

**  But  I  suppose  he  did  take  the  money  ?  "  said  Johnny. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it.  I  don't  indeed.  If  he  took 
it  he  didn't  mean  to  steal  it.  I'm  as  sure  that  man  didn't  mean  to  steal 
twenty  pounds  as  I  ever  could  be  of  anything.  Perhaps  I  shall  get 
something  about  it  out  of  Walker  after  dinner."  Then  Mr.  Walker 
entered  the  room.  **  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Walker ;  very 
indeed.  I  take  it  quite  as  a  compliment,  your  coming  in  in  this  sort  of 
way.  It's  just  pot  luck,  you  know,  and  nothing  else."  Mr.  Walker  of 
course  assured  his  host  that  he  was  delighted.  **  Just  a  leg  of  mutton 
and  a  bottle  of  old  port,  Mr.  Walker,"  continued  Toogood.  **  We  never 
get  beyond  that  in  the  way  of  dinner-giving ;  do  we,  Maria  ?  " 

But  Maria  was  at  this  moment  descanting  on  the  good  luck  of  the 
family  to  her  nephew, — and  on  one  special  piece  of  good  luck  which 
had  just  occurred.  Mr.  Summerkin's  maiden  aunt  had  declared  her 
intention  of  giving  up  the  fortime  to  the  young  people  at  once.  She 
had  enough  to  live  upon,  she  said,  and  would  therefore  make  two 
lovers  happy.  "  And  they're  to  be  married  on  the  first  of  May,"  said 
Lucy, — that  Lucy  of  whom  her  father  had  boasted  to  Mr,  Crawley  that 
she  knew  Byron  by  heart, — **  and  won't  that  be  jolly  ?  Mamma  is 
going  out  to  look  for  a  house  for  them  to-morrow.  Fancy  Polly  with  a 
house  of  her  own !  Won't  it  be  stunning  ?  I  wish  you  were  going  to 
be  married  too,  Johnny." 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,  Lucy." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  you  are  in  love.  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  give  over  being  in  love,  Johnny,  because  it  is  such  fan." 

'*  Wait  till  you're  caught  yourself,  my  girl." 

**  I  don't  mean  to  be  caught  till  some  great  swell  comes  this  way. 
And  as  great  /swells  never  do  conle  into  T^ivi&took  Bc^uare  I  shan't  have 
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a  ehttiee.  Til  toll  you  what  I  would  like ;  I'd  like  to  have  Sk  Ooanuar^ — 
or  die  a  Oiaonr*; — ^I  think  a  Giaour  would  he  nioeet.  Only  a  Qiaour 
wouldn't  he  a  Gjaonr  liere,  yon  know.  Fancy  a  loyer  'Who  thnndering 
eonieB  on  Uackest  steed,  With  slackened  hit  and  hoof  of  speed.'  Were 
not  those  the  days  to  live  in  1  But  all  that  is  over  now,  you  know,  and 
young  people  take  houses  in  Wohom  Place,  instead  of  hejng  looked  up, 
or  drowned,  or  nuuried  to  a  hideons  monster  behind  a  veil.  I  snppoee 
it's  better  as  it  is,  for  some  reasons." 

f<  I  think  it  most  be  more  jolly,  as  yon  call  it,  Lucy." 

«<  Fm  not  quite  sure.  I  know  I'd  go  back  and  be  Medora,  if  I 
eoold.  Mamma  is  always  telling  Polly  that  she  must  be  earefol  about 
William's  dinner.  But  Conrad  didn't  care  for  his  dinner.  '  li^^t  toil  I 
to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  &re  I  See,  I  have  plucked  the  fruit  that 
promised  best.' " 

'<  And  how  oflen  do  you  think  Conrad  got  drunk  ?  " 

**  1  don't  think  he  got  drunk  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  why  ha 
should,  any  more  than  William.  Come  along,  and  take  me  down  to 
dinner.  After  all,  papa's  leg  of  mutton  is  better  than  Medora's  apples, 
when  one  is  as  hungry  as  I  am." 

The  leg  of  mutton  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  soup,  fish,  and  a 
bit  of  roast  beef,  and  a  couple  of  boiled  fowls.  '<  If  I  had  only  two 
children  instead  of  twelve,  Mr,  Walker,"  said  the  host,  **  I'd  give  you 
a  dinner  a  la  Busse." 

<^  I  don't  begrudge  Mrs.  Toogood  a  single  arrow  in  her  quiver  on 
that  score,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

'' People  are  getting  to  be  so  luxurious  that  one  can't  live  up  to 
them  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Toogood.  '*  We  dined  out  here  with  some  new 
comers  in  the  square  only  last  week.  We  had  asked  them  before,  and 
they  camo  quite  in  a  quiet  way, — just  like  this  ;  and  when  we  got  there 
we  found  they'd  four  kinds  of  ices  after  dinner !  " 

<<  And  not  a  morsel  of  food  on  the  table  fit  to  eat,"  said  Toogood. 
<<I  never  was  so  poisoned  in  my  life.  As  for  soup, — ^it  was  just  the 
washings  of  the  pastrycook's  kettle  next  door." 

<'  And  how  is  one  to  live  with  such  people,  Mr.  Walker  ?  "  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Toogood.  **  Of  course  we  can't  ask  them  back  again.  We 
can't  give  them  four  kinds  of  ices." 

'*  But  would  that  be  necessary  ?  Perhaps  they  haven't  got  twelve 
children." 

**  They  haven't  got  any,"  said  Toogood,  triumphing ;  <<  not  a  chick 
belonging  to  them.  But  you  see  one  must  do  as  other  people  do.  I 
hate  anything  grand.  I  wouldn't  want  more  than  this  for  myself,  if 
bank-notes  were  as  plenty  as  curl-papers." 
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**  Nobody  has  any  curl-papers  now,  papa,"  said  Lucy. 

**  But  I  can't  bear  to  be  outdone,"  said  Mr.  Toogood.  *'  I  think 
it's  yery  unpleasant, — people  living  in  that  sort  of  way.  It*s  all  very  well 
telling  me  that  I  needn't  live  so  too ; — and  of  course  I  don't.  I  can't 
afford  to  have  four  men  in  from  the  confectioner's,  dressed  a  sight 
better  than  m3rself,  at  ten  shillings  a  head.  I  can't  afford  it,  and  I 
don't  do  it.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  suffer  because  other  people  do 
it.  It  stands  to  reason  that  I  must  either  be  driven  along  with  the 
crowd,  or  else  be  left  behind.  Now,  I  don't  like  either.  And  what's 
the  end  of  it  ?    Why,  I'm  half  carried  away  and  half  left  behind." 

<<  Upon  my  word,  papa,  I  don't  think  you're  carried  away  at  all," 
said  Lucy. 

.  *<  Yes,  I  am ;  and  I'm  ashamed  of  myself.  Mr.  Walker,  I  don't 
dare  to  ask  yon  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  in  my  own  house, — 
that's  what  I  don't, — ^because  it's  the  proper  thing  for  you  to  wait 
till  somebody  brings  it  you,  and  then  to  drink  it  by  yourself.  There 
is  no  knowing  whether  I  mightn't  offend  you."  And  Mr.  Toogood 
as  he  spoke  grasped  the  decanter  at  his  elbow.  Mr.  Walker  grasped 
another  at  his  elbow,  and  the  two  attorneys  took  their  glass  of  wine 
together. 

**  A  very  queer  case  this  is  of  my  cousin  Crawley's,"  said  Toogood 
to  Walker,  when  the  ladies  had  left  the  dining-room. 

**  A  most  distressing  case.  I  never  knew  anything  so  much  talked 
of  in  our  part  of  the  country." 

"  He  can't  have  been  a  popular  man,  I  should  say  ?" 

"  No ;  not  popular, — ^not  in  the  ordinary  way ; — anything  but  that. 
Nobody  knew  him  personally  before  this  matter  came  up." 

**  But  a  good  clergyman,  probably?  I'm  interested  in  the  case,  of 
course,  as  his  wife  is  my  first-cousin.  You  will  understand,  however, 
that  I  know  nothing  of  him.  My  father  tried  to  be  civil  to  him  once, 
but  Crawley  wouldn't  have  it  at  all.  We  all  thought  he  was  mad  then. 
I  suppose  he  has  done  his  duty  in  his  parish  ?  " 

<'  He  has  quarrelled  with  the  bishop,  you  know, — out  and  out." 

*<  Has  he,  indeed  ?  But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  think  so  very  much 
about  bishops,  Mr.  Walker." 

<<  That  depends  very  much  on  the  particular  bishop.  Some  people 
say  ours  isn't  all  that  a  bishop  ought  to  be,  while  others  are  very  fond 
of  hun." 

<<  And  Mr.  Crawley  belongs  to  the  former  set;  that's  all?"  said 
Mr.  Toogood. 

«  No,  Mr.  Toogood ;  that  isn't  all.     The  worst  of  your  cousin  is 
ibat  he  baa  an  aptitude  to  quarrel  with  everybody.    He  is  one  of  those. 
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men  who  always  think  themBelTes  to  be  ill-nsed.  Now  onr  dean, 
Br.  Arabin,  has  been  his  very  old  friend, — and  as  fiur  as  I  can  leani,  a 
Teiy  good  finend ;  bat  it  seems  that  Mr.  Crawley  has  done  his  best  to 
qoairel  with  him  too." 

"  He  spoke  of  the  dean  in  the  highest  terms  to  me.*' 

**  He  may  do  that, — and  yet  quarrel  with  him.  He*d  quarrel  with 
his  own  right  hand,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  quarrel  with.  Thai 
makes  the  difficulty,  yon  see.  He'll  take  nobody's  adyice.  He  thinks 
that  we're  all  against  him.' 

I  suppose  the  world  has  been  heayy  on  him,  Mr.  Walker  ?  " 
The  world  has  been  veiy  heayy  on  him,"  said  John  Eames,  who  had 
now  been  left  free  to  join  the  conyersation,  Mr.  Summerkin  having  gone 
away  to  his  lady-love.    *'  You  must  not  judge  him  as  yon  do  other  men." 

<<  That  is  just  it,"  said  Mr.  Walker.  <<  And  to  what  result  will  ttiat 
bring  us  ?  " 

**  That  we  ought  to  stretch  a  point  in  his  &vour,"  said  Toogood. 

<<  But  why  ?  "  asked  the  attorney  from  Silyerbridge.  <'  What  do 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  one  man  isn't  to  be  trusted  as  another  ?  We 
simply  imply  that  he  is  not  what  we  call  responsible." 

*'  And  I  don't  think  Mr.  Crawley  is  responsible,"  said  Johnny. 

**  Then  how  can  he  be  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  parish  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Walker.  <<  You  see  where  the  difficulty  is.  How  it  embarrasses  one 
all  round.  The  amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  cheque  is,  I  think,  sufficient 
to  get  a  yerdict  in  an  ordinaiy  case,  and  the  Crown  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  so  to  treat  it.  Then  his  friends  come  forward, — and  from 
sympathy  with  his  sufiferings,  I  desire  to  be  ranked  among  the  number, 
— and  say,  <Ah,  but  you  should  spare  this  man,  because  he  is  not 
responsible.'  Were  he  one  who  Med  no  position  requiring  special  re- 
sponsibility, that  might  be  very  well.  Hb  friends  might  undertake  to 
look  after  him,  and  the  prosecution  might  perhaps  be  smothered.  But 
Mr.  Crawloy  holds  a  living,  and  if  he  escape  he  will  be  triumphant, — 
especiaUy  triumphant  over  the  bishop.  Now,  if  he  has  really  taken  this 
money,  and  if  his  only  excuse  be  that  he  did  not  know  when  he  took  it 
whether  he  was  stealing  or  whether  he  was  not,— for  the  sake  of  justice 
that  ought  not  to  be  allowed."     So  spoke  Mr.  Walker. 

**  You  think  he  certainly  did  steal  the  money  ?  "  said  Johnny. 

**  You  have  heard  the  evidence,  no  doubt  ?  "  said  Mr.  Walker. 

<'  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  about  it,  yet,"  said  Mr.  Toogood. 

**  Quite  sure  of  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Walker. 

"  That  the  cheque  was  dropped  in  his  house." 

'<  It  was  at  any  rate  traced  to  his  hands." 

<<  I  have  no  doubt  about  that|"  said  Toogood% 
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"  And  he  can't  account  for  it,**  said  Walker. 

**  A  man  isn't  bound  to  show  where  he  got  his  money,"  said  Johnny. 
"  Suppose  that  sovereign  is  marked,"  and  Johnny  produced  a  coin 
from  his  pocket,  "  and  I  don't  know  but  what  it  is ;  and  suppose  it  is 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  some  one  who  lost  it,  and  then  to  be  traced 
to  my  hands, — ^how  am  I  to  say  where  I  got  it  ?  If  I  were  asked,  I 
vhould  simply  decline  to  answer." 

**  But  a  cheque  is  not  a  sovereign,  Mr.  Eames,"  said  Walker.  **  It 
is  presumed  that  a  man  can  account  for  the  possession  of  a  cheque. 
It  may  be  that  a  man  should  have  a  cheque  in  his  possession  and  not 
be  able  to  account  for  it,  and  should  yet  bo  open  to  no  grave  suspicion. 
In  such  a  case  a  jury  has  to  judge.  Here  is  the  &ct :  that  Mr.  Crawley 
has  the  cheque,  and  brings  it  into  use  some  considerable  time  after  it 
is  drawn ;  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  drawer  of  the  cheque  had 
lost  it,  as  he  thought,  in  Mr.  Crawley's  house,  and  had  looked  for  it 
there,  soon  after  it  was  drawn,  and  long  before  it  was  paid.  A  jury  must 
judge  ;  but,  as  a  lawyer,  I  should  say  that  the  burden  of  disproof  lies 
with  Mr.  Crawley." 

"Did  you  find  Out  anything,  Mr.  Walker,'-  said  Toogood,  "about 
the  man  who  drove  Mr.  Soames  that  day  ?  " 

"  No,-— nothing." 

**  The  trap  was  from  *  The  Dragon  '  at  Barchester,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,— from  '  The  Dragon  of  Wantly.'  " 

"  A  respectable  sort  of  house  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well  for  that,  I  believe.  I've  heard  that  the  people  are 
poor,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

**  Somebody  told  me  that  they'd  had  a  queer  lot  about  the  house, 
and  that  three  or  four  of  them  left  just  then.  I  think  I  heard  that  two 
or  three  men  from  the  place  went  to  New  Zealand  together.  It  just 
came  out  in  conversation  while  I  was  in  the  inn-yard." 

"  I  have  never  heard  anything  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

"  I  don't  say  that  it  can  help  us." 

**  I  don't  see  that  it  can,"  said  Mr.  Walker, 

After  that  there  was  a  pause,  and  Mr.  Toogood  pushed  about  the 
old  port,  and  made  some  very  stinging  remarks  as  to  the  claret- 
drinking  propensities  of  the  age.  "  Gladstone  claret  the  most  of  it  is, 
I  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Toogood.  "  I  find  that  port  wine  which  my  fiither 
bought  in  the  wood  five-and-twenty  years  ago  is  good  enough  for  me." 
Mr.  Walker  said  that  it  was  quite  good  enough  for  him,  almost  too 
good,  and  that  he  thought  that  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  The  host 
threatened  another  bottle,  and  was  up  to  draw  the  cork, — ^rather  to  the 
satisfaction  of  John  Eames,  who  Tiikcd  hia  -raicWs  ^ort, — ^but  Mr. 
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Walker  stopped  him.    '*  Not  a  drop  more  for  me/'  he  said.    **  Yon  are 
quite  sure  ?  '*  "  Quite  sure."  And  Mr.  Walker  moved  towards  the  door. 

<<  It*8  a  great  pity,  Mr.  Walker,"  said  Toogood,  going  back  to  the 
old  subject,  *^  that  this  dean  and  his  wife  should  be  away." 

^<  I  understand  that  they  wiU  both  be  home  before  the  trial,"  said 
Mr.  Walker. 

**  Yes, — ^but  you  know  how  very  important  it  is  to  learn  beforehand 
exactly  what  your  witnesses  can  prove  and  what  they  oan*t  prove.  And 
moreover,  though  neither  the  dean  nor  his  wife  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  tell  us  anything  themselves,  they  might  help  to  put  us  on  the  proper 
scent.     I  think  I'll  send  somebody  after  them.     I  think  I  will." 

**  It  would  be  a  heavy  expense,  Mr.  Toogood." 

**  Yes,"  said  Toogood,  mournfully,  thinking  of  the  twelve  children; 
**  it  would  be  a  heavy  expense.  But  I  never  like  to  stick  at  a  thing 
when  it  ought  to  be  done.     I  think  I  shall  send  a  fellow  after  them." 

**rilgo,"  said  Johnny,  j 

**  How  can  you  go  ?  " 

**  I'll  make  old  Snuffle  give  me  leave." 

**  But  will  that  lessen  the  expense  ?  "  said  Mr.  Walker. 

**  Well,  yes,  I  think  it  wiU,"  said  John,  modestly. 

**  My  nephew  is  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Walker,"  said  Toogood. 

^*  That  alters  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Walker.  And  thus,  before  they 
left  the  dining-room,  it  was  settled  that  John  Eames  should  be  taught 
his  lesson  and  should  seek  both  Mrs.  Arabin  and  Dr.  Arabin  on  their 
travels. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

GRACE   CRAWLEY  AT  HOME. 


On  the  morning  after  his  return  from  London  Mr.  Crawley  showed 
symptoms  of  great  fatigue,  and  his  wife  implored  him  to  remain  in  bed. 
But  this  he  would  not  do.  He  would  get  up,  and  go  out  down  to  the 
brickfields.  He  had  specially  bound  himself, — ho  said,  to  see  that  the 
duties  of  the  parish  did  not  suffer  by  being  left  in  his  hands.  The 
bishop  had  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  other  hands,  but  he  had  per- 
sisted in  retaining  them.  As  ho  had  done  so  he  could  allow  no  weari- 
ness of  his  own  to  interfere, — and  especially  no  weariness  induced  by 
labours  undertaken  on  his  own  behalf.  The  day  in  the  week  had  come 
round  on  which  it  was  his  wont  to  visit  the  brickmakers,  and  he  would 
visit  them.     So  he  dragged  himself  out  of  bi«  b^  ^)sA  '^^ts^  Vst^ 
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amidst  the  cold  storm  of  a  harsh  wet  March  morning.  His  wife  well 
knew  when  she  heard  his  first  word  on  that  morning  that  one  of  those 
terrible  moods  had  come  upon  him  which  made  her  doubt  whether  she 
ought  to  allow  him  to  go  anywhere  alone.  Latterly  there  had  been 
some  improvement  in  his  mental  health.  Since  the  day  of  his 
encounter  with  the  bishop  and  Mrs.  Proudie,  though  he  had  been  as 
stubborn  as  ever,  he  had  been  less  apparently  unhappy,  less  depressed 
in  spirits.  And  the  journey  to  London  had  done  him  good.  His 
wife  had  congratulated  herself  on  finding  him  able  to  set  about  his 
work  like  another  man,  and  he  himself  had  experienced  a  renewal,  if 
not  of  hope,  at  any  rate,  of  courage,  which  had  given  him  a  comfort 
which  he  had  recognized.  His  common- sense  had  not  been  very 
striking  in  his  interview  with  Mr.  Toogood,  but  yet  he  had  talked  more 
rationally  then  and  had  given  a  better  account  of  the  matter  in  hand 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  him  for  some  weeks  previously. 
But  now  that  the  labour  was  over,  a  reaction  had  come  upon  him,  and 
he  went  away  from  his  house  having  hardly  spoken  a  w^ord  to  his  wife 
after  the  speech  which  he  made  about  his  duty  to  his  parish. 

I  think  that  at  this  time  nobody  saw  clearly  the  working  of  his 
mind, — not  oven  his  wife,  who  studied  it  very  closely,  who  gave  him 
credit  for  all  his  high  qualities,  and  who  had  gradually  learned  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  must  distrust  his  judgment  in  many 
things.  She  knew  that  he  was  good  and  yet  weak,  that  he  was  afflicted 
by  false  pride  and  supported  by  true  pride,  that  his  intellect  was  still 
very  bright,  yet  so  dismally  obscured  on  many  sides  as  almost  to  justify 
people  in  saying  that  he  was  mad.  She  knew  that  he  was  almost  a 
saint,  and  yet  almost  a  castaway  through  vanity  and  hatred  of  those 
above  him.  But  she  did  not  know  that  he  knew  all  this  of  himself 
also.  She  did  not  comprehend  that  he  should  be  hourly  telling  himself 
that  people  were  calling  him  mad  and  were  so  calling  him  with  truth. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  he  could  see  her  insight  into  him.  She 
doubted  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  got  the  cheque, — never  imagin- 
ing, however,  that  he  had  wilfully  stolen  it ; — thinking  that  his  mind 
had  been  so  much  astray  as  to  admit  of  his  finding  it  and  using  it  with- 
out wilful  guilt, — thinking  also,  alas,  that  a  man  who  could  so  act  was 
hardly  fit  for  such  duties  as  those  which  were  entrusted  to  him.  But 
she  did  not  dream  that  this  was  precisely  his  own  idea  of  his  own  state  and 
of  his  own  position ; — that  he  was  always  inquiring  of  himself  whether  he 
was  not  mad ;  whether,  if  mad,  he  was  not  bound  to  lay  down  his  office ; 
that  he  was  ever  taxing  himself  with  improper  hostility  to  the  bishop, 
—never  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  wrath  against  the  bishop  and  the 
biahop^B  wife,  still  comforting  himself  with  his  triumph  over  the  bishop 
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and  the  bishop's  wife, — but,  for  all  that,  accuslBg  himself  of  a  heavy 
sin  and  proposing  to  himself  to  go  to  the  palace  and  there  humbly  to 
relinquish  his  clerical  authority.  Such  a  course  of  action  he  was  pro- 
posing to  himself,  but  not  with  any  realized  idea  that  he  would  so  act. 
He  was  as  a  man  who  walks  'along  a  river's  bank  thinking  of  suicide, 
calculating  how  best  he  might  kill  himself, — ^whether  the  river  does  not ' 
offer  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  neglected,  telling  himself  that  for 
many  reasons  he  had  bettor  do  so,  suggesting  to  himself  that  the  water 
is  pleasant  and  cool,  and  that  his  ears  would  soon  be  deaf  to  the  harsh 
noises  of  the  world, — but  yet  knowing,  or  thinking  that  he  knows,  that 
he  never  will  kill  himself.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Crawley.  Though  his 
imagination  pictured  to  himself  the  whole  scene, — ^how  he  would 
humble  himself  to  the  ground  as  he  acknowledged  his  unfitness,  how 
he  would  endure  the  small-voiced  triumph  of  the  little  bishop,  how, 
from  the  abjectness  of  his  own  humility,  even  from  the  ground  on 
which  he  would  be  crouching,  he  would  rebuke  the  loud-mouthed 
triumph  of  the  bishop's  wife ;  though  there  was  no  touch  wanting  to 
the  picture  which  he  thus  drew, — ^he  did  not  really  propose  to  himself 
to  commit  this  professional  suicide.  His  wife,  too,  had  considered 
whether  it  might  be  in  truth  becoming  that  he  should  give  up  his 
clerical  duties,  at  any  rate  for  a  while  ;  but  she  had  never  thought  that 
the  idea  was  present  to  his  mind  also. 

Mr.  Toogood  had  told  him  that  people  would  say  that  he  was  mad ; 
and  Mr.  Toogood  had  looked  at  him,  when  he  declared  for  the  second 
time  that  he  had  no  knowledge  whence  the  cheque  had  come  to  him, 
as  though  his  words  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  words  of  some  sick 
child.  **MadI"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  homo  from  the 
station  that  night.  **  Well ;  yes  ;  and  what  if  I  am  mad?  "When  I 
think  of  all  that  I  have  endmed  my  wonder  is  that  I  should  not  have 
been  mad  sooner."  And  then  he  prayed, — ^yes,  prayed,  that  in  his 
madness  the  Devil  might  not  be  too  strong  for  him,  and  that  he  might 
be  preserved  from  some  terrible  sin  of  murder  or  violence.  What,  if 
the  idea  should  come  to  him  in  his  madness  that  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  slay  his  wife  and  his  children  ?  Only  that  was  wanting  to 
make  him  of  all  men  the  most  unfortunate. 

He  went  down  among  the  brickmakers  on  the  following  morning, 
leaving  the  house  almost  without  a  morsel  of  food,  and  he  remained  at 
Hoggle  End  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  There  were  sick  persons 
there  mih  whom  be  prayed,  and  then  he  sat  talking  with  rough  men 
while  they  ate  their  dinners,  and  he  read  passages  from  the  Bible  to 
women  while  they  washed  their  husbands'  clothes.  And  for  a  while  he 
sat  with  a  little  girl  in  his  lap  teaching  the  c\nid  \LCt  ^X'^Wo^V,   \\.  '^ 
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were  possible  for  him. he  would  do  his  duty.  He  would  spare  himself 
in  nothing,  though  he  might  suffer  even  to  fainting.  And  on  this  occa- 
sion he  did  suffer, — almost  to  hunting,  for  as  he  returned  home  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  forced  to  lean  from  time  to  time  against  the  banks  on 
the  road'Side,  while  the  cold  sweat  of  weakness  trickled  down  his  face, 
'  in  order  that  he  might  recover  strength  to  go  on  a  few  yards.  But  he 
would  persevere.  If  God  would  but  leave  to  him  mind  enough  for  his 
work,  he  would  go  on.  No  personal  suffering  should  deter  him.  He 
told  himself  that  there  had  been  men  in  the  world  whose  sufferings 
were  sharper  even  than  his  own.  Of  what  sort  had  been  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  stood  for  years  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  ?  But  then  the  man 
on  the  pillar  had  been  honoured  by  all  around  him.  And  thus,  though 
he  had  thought  of  the  man  on  the  pillar  to  encourage  himself  by 
remembering  how  lamentable  had  been  that  man's  suffering,  he  came 
to  reflect  that  after  all  his  own  sufferings  were  perhaps  keener  than 
those  of  the  man  on  the  pillar. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  was  very  ill.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  then.  He  staggered  to  his  arm-chair,  and  stared  at  his  wife 
first,  then  smiled  at  her  with  a  ghastly  smile.  He  trembled  all  over, 
and  when  food  was  brought  to  him  he  could  not  eat  it.  Early  on  the 
next  morning  the  doctor  was  by  his  bedside,  and  before  that  evening 
came  he  was  delirious.  He  had  been  at  intervals  in  this  state  for 
nearly  two  days,  when  Mrs.  Crawley  wrote  to  Grace,  and  though  she 
had  restrained  herself  from  telling  everything,  she  had  written  with 
sufficient  strength  to  bring  Grace  at  once  to  her  father's  bedside. 

He  was  not  so  ill  when  Grace  arrived  but  that  he  knew  her,  and  he 
seemed  to  receive  some  comfort  from  her  coming.  Before  she  had 
been  in  the  house  an  hour  she  was  reading  Greek  to  him,  and  there 
was  no  wandering  in  his  mind  as  to  the  due  emphasis  to  be  given  to 
the  plaints  of  the  injured  heroines,  or  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  choruses.  And  as  he  lay  with  his  head  half  buried  in  the  pillows, 
he  shouted  out  long  passages,  lines  from  tragic  plays  by  the  score,  and 
for  a  while  seemed  to  have  all  the  eiyo^inent  of  a  dear  old  pleasure 
placed  newly  within  his  reach.  But  ho  tired  of  this  after  a  while,  and 
then,  having  looked  round  to  see  that  his  wife  was  not  in  the  room, 
he  began  to  talk  of  himself. 

**  So  you  have  been  at  Allington,  my  dear  ?  " 
■  **  Yes,  papa." 

**  Is  it  a  pretty  place  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  papa ; — very  pretty.'* 

"  And  they  were  good  to  you  ?  '* 

''  Yes,  papa ; — vexy  good." 
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"Had  they  lioard  anj^liing  there  about — me;  of  this  trial  that 
is  to  come  on  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  papa  ;  they  had  heard  of  it." 

"'And  what  did  they  say  ?  Yon  need  not  think  that  you  will  shock 
me  by  telling  mo.  They  cannot  say  worse  there  than  people  have  said 
here, — or  think  worse." 

"  They  don't  think  at  all  badly  of  you  at  Allington,  papa." 

m 

"But  they  must  think  badly  of  me  if  the  magistrates  were 
right  ?  " 

"  They  suppose  that  there  has  been  a  mistake ; — as  wo  all  think." 

"  They  do  not  try  men  at  the  assizes  for  mistakes." 

"That  you  have  been  mistaken,  I  mean; — and  the  magistrates 
mistaken." 

"  Both  cannot  have  been  mistaken,  Grace." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  myself,  papa ;  but  we  all  know  that 
it  is  very  sad,  and  are  quite  sure  that  you  have  never  meant  for  one 
moment  to  do  anything  that  was  WTong." 

"  But  people  when  they  arc, — ^you  know  what  I  mean,  Grace ; 
when  they  are  not  themselves, — do  things  that  are  wrong  without  mean- 
ing it."  Then  he  paused,  while  she  remained  standing  by  him  with  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  his.  She  was  looking  at  his  face,  which  had  been 
turned  towards  her  while  they  were  reading  together,  but  which  now 
was  so  far  moved  that  she  knew  that  his  eyes  could  not  be  fixed  upon 
hers.  "  Of  course  if  the  bishop  orders  it,  it  shall  be  so,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  quite  enough  for  me  that  he  is  the  bishop." 

"  What  has  the  bishop  ordered,  papa  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all.  It  is  she  who  does  it.  Ho  has  given  no  opinion 
about  it.  Of  course  not.  He  has  none  to  give.  It  is  the  woman. 
You  go  and  tell  her  fi-om  me  that  in  such  a  matter  I  mil  not  obey  the 
word  of  any  woman  living.     Go  at  once,  when  I  tell  you." 

Then  she  knew  that  her  father's  mind  was  wandering,  and  she 
knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  still  holding  his  hand. 

"  Grace,"  lie  said. 

"Yes,  papa,  I  am  here." 

"  "Wliy  do  you  not  do  what  I  tell  you  ?  "  And  he  sat  upright  in  his 
bed.     **  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  of  the  woman  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  afraid  of  her,  dear  papa." 

"I  was  not  afraid  of  her.  When  she  spoke  to  me,  I  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her ; — not  a  word ;  not  a  word ; — not  a  word."  As  he 
said  this  he  wa^ed  his  hands  about.  "  But  as  for  him, — if  it  must  be, 
it  must.  I  know  I'm  not  fit  for  it.  Of  course  I  am  not.  "Vk^V^o^  \^1 
But  what  has  he  ever  done  that  he  should  "be  a  Ac^n*^    1  Vi^i'xX.  V\^sv  "^ 
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ftl^^qe  ^     Uifcc  =7  ▼:?!  I  ihrvk  iLsas  ^nts  iZ." 

^  Lore  sii^  !  psiufc !     Iikr*»  Le  cr^r  ccrae  icse  s&  W^  af  Le  «Md  :o 

tibe  fire,  httwst  ht  UluA  h. — &^  u=ficzi^  iH  tbe  cream  ior  Ifm.  He 
filoald  bare  Ldid  srr  ban's  Iti&cd  if  ht  vicsad  is.  B^  'obw  : — kc^  &: 
ids  looki,  Grue.  Il'f  tbe  ccsale  cf  tL^  he  cases  aibcci.  Tbej  u« 
afl  pkty  bat  I  dfidc  if  be  eret  rcdbk.  As  jbr  her. — ^I  vO  oct  alkiv  uxr 
vomao  to  tell  n^  ct  datf.  Xo: — br  ax  Miur:  doc  eren  toot 
mother,  wbo  is  the  best  of  voxen.  Acd  &5  i>r  her.  vidi  her  lix:2e 
hiisUad  (Ltri^ing  ^  ber  aprtiC'Stzfzkg?,  as  a  eaU-vbisSle  lo  be  biovn 
into  vben  &be  pleases, — thai  she  fhooM  daie  to  tt^th.  me  mj  dmr ! 
No !  The  men  in  the  jnrr-bofx  mar  d^ciie  it  hov  tber  wSL  H  ther 
ean  beliere  a  pi^In  stoij,  let  them !  H  not. — kt  them  ^  as  thev 
pkase.     I  am  haAj  to  bear  it  alL" 

**  Dear  p^pa,  joa  are  tired«     Will  joa  not  try  to  skep  ?  *' 

"  Tell  3Irs,  VrovuHf:  what  I  sar;  and  as  for  Arabin's  money,  I  took  it. 
I  know  I  took  it.  What  would  joa  have  had  me  do  ?  Shall  I — see 
them — all — starve  ? ''     Then  he  fell  back  upon  his  bed  and  did  sleep. 

The  next  day  hh  was  better,  and  insisted  np(m  getting  out  of  bed, 
and  on  sittin;^  in  hi<s  oH  arm-chair  over  the  fire.  And  the  Greek 
books  were  iK^fam  had  oat ;  and  Grace,  not  at  all  unwillingly,  was  pnt 
through  h/;r  facingg.  **  If  yon  don't  take  care,  my  dear,''  he  said, 
**  Jane  will  beat  you  yet.  She  understands  the  force  of  the  rerbs 
better  tliitn  you  do/* 

**  I  am  very  \f\iu\  that  bbe  is  doing  so  well,  papa.  I  am  sure  I 
fflijill  not  \}itt/pit\\!<i  her  her  Hiiperiority." 

♦♦  All,  but  you  nhouM  U-grudgc  it  her ! "  Jane  was  sitting  by  at 
th/5  tlrri/j,  and  the  two  HiHinrH  were  holdinjv  each  other  bv  the  hand. 
"  Always  i/t  ha  best;  iilways  to  be  in  advance  of  others.  That  should 
bo  your  mott^j," 

**  iJut  we  cuij't  li^;th  Ui  best,  papa,*'  said  Jane. 

"  You  cuu  both  strive  t^j  bo  best.  But  Grace  has  the  better  voice. 
I  remrniber  when  I  knew  the  whole  of  the  Antigone  by  heart.  You 
girls  should  seo  which  can  learn  it  first." 

**  It  would  take  such  a  long  time,"  said  Jane. 

**  You  aro  young,  and  what  can  you  do  better  with  your  Icisuro 

hours  ?     Fie,  Jane !     I  did  not  expect  that  from  you.     When  I  was 

luaniing  it  I  had  eight  or  nine  pupils,  and  read  an  hour  a  day  with 

c»ru;h  of  them.     But  I  think  that  nobody  works  now  as  they  used  to 

trork  then.      Whero  is  your  mamma  ?     TcU  her  I  think  I  could  get 
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out.  atf  far  as  Mrs.  Cox's,  if  she  would  help  me  to  dress."  Soon  after 
this  he  was  in  bed  again,  and  his  head  was  wandering ;  bat  still  they 
knew  that  he  was  better  than  he  had  been. 

"  Yon  are  more  of  a  comfort  to  your  papa  than  I  can  be/*  said 
Mrs.  Crawley  to  her  eldest  daughter  that  night  as  they  sat  together, 
when  everybody  else  was  in  bed, 

**  Bo  not  say  that,  mamma.     Papa  does  not  think  so." 

'*  I  cannot  read  Greek  plays  to  him  as  you  can  do.  I  can  only 
nurse  him  in  his  illness  and  endeavour  to  do  my  duty.  Do  you  knowy 
Grace,  that  I  am  beginning  to  fear  that  he  half  doubts  me  ?  " 

**  Oh,  mamma !  " 

'*  That  he  half  doubts  me,  and  is  half  afraid  of  me.  He  does  not 
think  as  he  used  to  do,  that  I  am  altogether,  heart  and  soul,  on  his 
side.  I  can  see  it  in  his  eye  as  he  watches  me.  He  thinks  that  I 
am  tired  of  him, — tired  of  his  sufferings,  tired  of  his  poverty,  tired 
of  the  evil  which  men  say  of  him.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  he  thinks 
that  I  suspect  him." 

**0f  what,  mamma?"      • 

"  Of  general  unfitness  for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  The  feeling  is 
not  strong  as  yet,  but  I  fear  that  he  will  teach  himself  to  think  that  he 
has  an  enemy  at  his  hearth, — not  a  friend.  It  will  be  the  saddest 
mistake  ho  ever  made." 

**  He  told  me  to-day  that  you  were  the  best  of  women.  Those  were 
his  very  words." 

**  Were  they,  my  dear  ?  I  am  glad  at  least  that  he  should  say  so  to 
you.  He  has  been  better  since  you  came  ; — a  great  deal  better.  For 
one  day  I  was  frightened  ;  but  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  sent  for  you." 

**  I  am  so  glad  mamma ;  so  very  glad." 

**  You  were  happy  there, — and  comfortable.  And  if  they  were  glad 
to  have  you,  why  should  I  have  brought  you  away  ?  " 

**  But  I  Nvas  not  happy  ; — even  though  they  were  very  good  to  me. 
How  could  I  be  happy  there  when  I  was  thinking  erf  you  and  papa  and 
Jane  here  at  home  ?  Whatever  there  is  here,  I  would  sooner  share  it 
with  you  than  be  anywhere  else, — while  this  trouble  lasts." 

**  ]My  darling  ! — it  is  a  great  comfort  to  see  you  again." 

**  Only  that  I  knew  that  one  less  in  the  house  would  be  a  saving  to 
you  I  should  not  have  gone.  When  there  is  unhappiness,  people 
should  stay  together ; — shouldn't  they,  mamma  ?  "  They  were  sitting 
quite  close  to  each  other,  on  an  old  sofa  in  a  small  upstairs  room, 
from  which  a  door  opened  into  the  larger  chamber  in  which  Mr. 
Crawley  was  lying.  It  had  been  arranged  between  them  that  on  this 
night  Mrs.  Crawley  should  remain  with  her  ViuabwiOi,  \)jivi  \Jcia.\»  Qk^'ssjc.^ 
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Bhoold  go  to  lier  bed.  It  was  now  past  one  o'clock,  but  she  was  still 
there,  clinging  to  her  mother's  side,  with  her  mother's  arm  drawn  round 
her.  **  Mamma,**  she  said,  when  they  had  both  been  silent  for  some 
ten  minutes,  '^  I  have  got  something  to  tell  you.** 

"  To-night  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  to-night,  if  you  will  let  me.** 

"  But  you  promised  that  yotr  would  go  to  bed.  You  were  up  all 
last  night.*' 

"  I  am  not  sleepy,  mamma.'* 

*VOf  course  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  please,  dearest.  Is  it  a 
secret  ?     Is  it  something  I  am  not  to  repeat  ?  ** 

<'  You  must  say  how  that  ought  to  be,  mamma.  I  shall  not  tell  it 
to  any  one  else.'* 

"Well,  dear?** 

<'  Sit  comfortably,  mamma ; — there ;  iike  that,  and  let  me  have 
your  hand.     It's  a  terrible  story  to  have  to  tell." 

"  A  terrible  story,  Grace  ?  '* 

"  I  mean  that  you  must  not  draw  away  from  me.  I  shall  want  to 
feel  that  you  are  quite  close  to  me.  Mamma,  while  I  was  at  Allington, 
Major  Grantly  came  there." 

**Didho,  my  dear?" 

**  Yes,  mamma." 

"  Did  he  know  them  before  ?  '* 

**No,  mamma  ;  not  at  the  Small  House.  But  he  came  there — ^to 
see  me.     He  asked  me — ^to  bo  his  wife.     Don*t  move,  mamma." 

"  My  darling  child  I  I  won't  move,  dearest.  Well ;  and  what  did 
you  say  to  him  ?  God  bless  him,  at  any  rate.  May  God  bless  him, 
because  he  has  seen  with  a  true  eye,  and  felt  with  a  noble  instinct.  It  is 
something,  Grace,  to  have  been  wooed  by  such  a  man  at  such  a  time." 

**  Mamma,  it  did  make  mc  feel  proud  ;  it  did." 

"  Y'ou  had  known  him  well  before, — of  course  ?  I  knew  that  you 
and  he  were  friends,  Grace." 

**  Yes,  we  were  Mends.  I  always  liked  him.  I  used  not  to  know 
what  to  think  about  him.  Miss  Anne  •Prett3rman  told  me  that  it  would 
be  so ;  and  once  before  I  thought  so  myself." 

"  And  had  you  made  up  your  mind  what  to  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  then.     But  I  did  not  say  it.** 

"  Did  not  say  what  you  had  made  up  your  miud  to  say  ?  " 

"  That  was  before  all  this  had  happened  to  papa," 

**  I  understand  you,  dearest." 

**  When  Miss  Anne  Prcttyman  told  mo  that  I  should  be  ready  with 
my  BDffwcr,  and  when  I  saw  that  "Misa  "PicllyKiWi  Viet^df  used  to  let 
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him  come  to  the  house  and  seemed  to  wish  that  I  should  see  him  when 
he  came,  and  when  he  once  was — so  very  gentle  and  kind,  and  when 
he  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  love  Edith, Oh,  mamma !  " 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  know.     Of  com*se  you  loved  him." 

"  Yes,  mamma.  And  I  do  love  him.  How  could  one  not  love  him  ?  " 

"  I  love  him, — ^for  loving  you." 

<<  But,  mamma,  one  is  hound  not  to  do  a  harm  to  any  one  that  one 
loves.  So  when  he  came  to  Allington  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  he 
his  wife." 

"  Did  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  I  did.  Was  I  not  right  ?  Ought  I  to  go  to  him  to  bring  a 
disgrace  upon  all  the  family,  just  because  he  is  so  good  that  he  asks 
me  ?     Shall  I  injure  him  because  he  wants  to  do  me  a  service  ?  ** 

"If  he  loves  you,  Grace,  the  service  he  will  require  will  be  your 
love  in  return." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  manmia, — in  books ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  in  reality.  Being  in  love  is  very  nice,  and  in  poetry  they  make  it 
out  to  be  everything.  But  I  do  not  think  I  should  make  M^jor  Grantly 
happy  if  when  I  became  his  wife  his  own  father  and  mother  would 
not  see  him.  I  know  I  should  be  so  wretched,  myself,  that  I  could 
not  live." 

"  But  would  it  be  so  ?  " 

"  Yes  ; — I  think  it  would.  And  the  archdeacon  is  very  rich,  and 
can  leave  all  his  money  away  from  Major  Grantly  if  he  pleases.  Think 
what  I  should  feel  if  I  were  the  cause  of  Edith  losing  her  fortune  I  " 

**  But  why  do  you  suppose  these  terrible  things  ?  " 

**  I  have  a  reason  for  supposing  them.  This  must  be  a  secret. 
IVIiss  Anne  Prettyman  wrote  to  mo." 

"  I  wish  Miss  Aime  Prettyman 's  hand  had  been  in  the  fire." 

"No,  mamma  ;  no ;  she  was  right.  Would  not  I  have  wished,  do 
you  think,  to  have  leanicd  all  the  truth  about  the  matter  before  I 
answered  him  ?  Besides,  it  made  no  difference.  I  could  have  made 
no  other  answer  while  papa  is  under  such  a  terrible  ban.  It  is  no 
time  for  us  to  think  of  being  in  love.  We  have  got  to  love  each  other. 
Isn't  it  RO,  mamma  ?  "  The  mother  did  not  answer  in  words,  but 
slipping  down  on  her  knees  before  her  child  threw  her  arms  round  her 
girl's  body  in  a  close  embrace.  "  Dear  mamma ;  dearest  mamma ; 
this  is  what  I  wanted  ; — that  you  should  love  me  !  " 

"  Love  you,  my  angel !  " 

"  And  trust  me ; — and  that  we  should  understand  each  other,  and 
stand  close  by  each  other.  We  can  do  so  much  to  comfort  one  another ; 
— ^but  we  cannot  comfort  other  people," 
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'<  He  must  know  that  best  himselfi  Grace ; — ^but  what  did  he  say 
more  to  you  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  think  he  said  anything  more.'* 

"  He  just  left  you  then  ?  " 

**  He  said  one  thing  more.'* 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  " 

**  He  said  ; — ^but  he  had  no  right  to  say  it." 

"  What  was  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  That  he  know  I  loved  him,  and  that  therefore But,  mamma, 

do  not  think  of  that.     I  will  never  be  his  wife, — ^never,  in  opposition 
to  his  family." 

"  But  he  did  not  take  your  answer  ?  " 

'*  He  must  take  it,  mamma.  He  shall  take  it.  If  he  can  be 
stubborn,  so  can  I.  If  he  knows  how  to  think  of  me  more  than  himself, 
I  can  think  of  him  and  Edith  more  than  of  myself.  That  is  not  quite 
aU,  mamma.     Then  he  wrote  to  me.     There  is  his  letter." 

Mrs.  Crawley  read  the  letter.     **  I  suppose  you  answered  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  answered  it.  It  was  very  bad,  my  letter.  I  should  think 
after  that  he  will  never  want  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  me.  I 
tried  for  two  days,  but  I  could  not  write  a  nice  letter." 

"  But  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

**  I  don't  in  the  least  remember.  It  docs  not  in  the  least  signify 
now,  but  it  was  such  a  bad  letter." 

**  I  daresay  it  was  very  nice." 

<'  It  was  terribly  stiff,  and  all  about  a  gentleman." 

**  All  about  a  gentleman  I     What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  " 

<'  Gentleman  is  such  a  frightful  word  to  have  to  use  to  a  gentleman ; 
but  I  did  not  kno^v  what  else  to  say.  Mamma,  if  you  please,  we  won't 
talk  about  it ; — not  about  the  letter  I  mean.  As  for  him,  I'll  talk  about 
him  for  ever  if  you  Uke  it.     I  don't  mean  to  be  a  bit  broken-hearted." 

<*  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  a  gentleman." 

**  Yes,  mamma,  that  he  is ;  and  it  is  that  which  makes  me  so  proud. 
When  I  think  of  it,  I  can  hardly  hold  myself.  But  now  I've  told  you 
everything,  and  I'll  go  away,  and  go  to  bed." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
Vn.   lOOGOOD   TliAVELS  PROFESSIONALLY. 


[^  R.  TOOGOOD  paid  anotlier  yisit 
to  Barsetsbire,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  a  Uttlo  farther  infor- 
!  matioQ  which  he  thought  iTonld 
B  ncceesaiy  before  despntching 
his  nephew  upon  the  traces  of 
Dean  Arubin  and  bis  wife.  Ho 
vent  down  to  Baicbester  after 
hiB  work  was  over  by  an  even 
ing  tram  and  put  himaelf  np 
at  '  The  Dragon  of  Wantly 
intending  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  neit  day  for  hiB  work 
Mr  Walker  bad  asked  him  to 
come  and  take  a  retnm  pot 
luck  dinner  with  Mrs  Walker 
at  Silvcrbndge  ,  and  this  he 
had  sazd  that  he  would  do 
iftcrhii  1  riiiini  I  il  out  for  tidiDgB  in  Barcbester  as  ho  called 
it,  ho  would  take  tba  train  for  Silrerbridge,  and  would  get  back  to  town 
in  time  for  business  on  tbo  third  day.  "  Ono  day  won't  be  much,  yon 
know,"  bo  said  to  bis  partner,  ae  be  made  half  an  apology  for  absenting 
himself  on  business  which  was  not  to  be  in  any  degree  remunerative. 
"That  sort  of  thing  is  very  well  when  one  does  it  without  anyeipenee," 
Eftid  Crump,  "So  it  is,"  said  Toogood ;  "and  the  eipenao  won't 
make  it  any  worse."  Ho  bad  made  up  bis  mind,  and  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  anything  Mr.  Crump  might  say  would  deter  him. 

He  saw  John  Eames  before  he  started.  "You'll  be  ready  this 
day  week,  will  you?"  John  Eamea  promised  that  he  would.  "It 
will  cost  you  somo  forty  pounds,  I  ehoold  say.  By  George, — if  you 
have  to  go  on  to  JemsHlem,  it  will  cost  you  more."  In  answer  to  this, 
Johnny  pleaded  that  it  would  be  as  ^ood  as  any  other  tour  to  bim, 
He  would  sec  the  world,  "I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Toogood;  "I'll 
pay  half.  Only  yon  mustn't  tell  Crump.  And  it  will  he  qnite  as  well 
XVI.  II 
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not  to  tell  Maria.**  But  Johnny  would  hear  nothing  of  this  scheme. 
He  would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  his  own  journey.  He  had  lots  of 
money,  he  said,  and  would  like  nothing  better.  "  Then  I'll  run  down," 
^d  Toogood,  and  "  rummage  up  what  tidings  I  can.  As  for  writing  to 
the  dean,  what's  the  good  of  writing  to  a  man  when  you  don't  know 
where  he  is  ?  Business  letters  always  lie  at  hotels  for  two  months, 
and  then  come  back  with  double  postage.  From  all  I  can  hear,  you'll 
stumble  on  her  before  you  find  him.  If  we  do  nothing  else  but  bring 
him  back,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  have  the  support  of  such  a  friend 
in  the  com*t.  A  Barchester  jury  won't  like  to  find  a  man  guilty  who  is 
hand-and-glove  with  the  dean." 

Mr.  Toogood  reached  the  "  Dragon  *'  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
allowed  the  boots  to  give  him  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  candlestick.  But 
he  would  not  go  to  bed  just  at  that  moment.  He  would  go  into  the 
cofiee-room  first,  and  have  a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water.  So  the 
hot  brandy-and-water  was  brought  to  him,  and  a  cigar,  and  as  ho 
smoked  and  drank  he  conversed  with  the  waiter.  The  man  was  a  waiter 
of  the  ancient  class,  a  gray-haired  waiter,  with  seedy  clothes,  and  a 
dirty  towel  under  his  arm ;  not  a  dapper  waiter,  with  black  shiny  hair, 
and  dressed  like  a  guest  for  a  dinner-party.  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  waiters,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  perceive,  the  special 
status  of  the  waiter  in  question  cannot  be  decided  by  observation  of  the 
class  of  waiter  to  which  he  belongs.  In  such  a  town  as  Barchester  you 
may  find  the  old  waiter  with  the  dirty  towel  in  the  head  inn,  or  in  the 
second-class  inn,  and  so  you  may  the  dapper  waiter.  Or  you  may  find 
both  in  each,  and  not  know  which  is  senior  waiter  and  which  junior 
waiter.  But  for  service  I  always  prefer  the  old  waiter  with  the  diiiy 
towel,  and  I  find  it  more  easy  to  satisfy  him  in  the  matter  of  sixpences 
when  my  relations  with  the  inn  come  to  an  end. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long,  John  ?  "  said  Mr.  Toogood. 

"  A  goodish  many  years,  sir." 

"  So  I  thought,  by  the  look  of  you.  One  can  see  that  you  belong 
in  a  way  to  the  place.  You  do  a  good  deal  of  business  here,  I  suppose, 
at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  " 

**  Well,  sir,  pretty  fair.     The  house  ain't  what  it  used  to  be,  sir." 

**  Times  are  bad  at  Barchester, — are  they  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  much  about  the  times.  It's  the  people  is  worse 
than  the  times,  I  think.  They  used  to  like  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
dinner  now  and  again  at  a  hotel ; — and  a  drop  of  something  to  drink 
after  it.'* 

"  And  don't  they  like  it  now  ?  '* 
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"  I  think  they  like  it  well  enough,  but  they  don't  do  it.  I  suppose 
it's  their  wives  as  don't  lot  'em  come  out  and  enjoy  th^irselves.  There 
used  to  be  the  Goose  and  Glco  club ; — that  was  once  a  month.  They've 
gone  and  clean  done  away  with  themselves, — that  club  has.'  There's  old 
Bumpter  in  the  High  Street, — ^he's  the  last  of  the  old  Geese.  They  died 
off,  you  see,  and  when  Mr.  Biddle  died  they  wouldn't  choose  another  pre- 
sident.   A  club  for  having  dinner,  sir,  ain't  nothing  without  a  president." 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"  And  there's  the  Freemasons.  They  must  meet,  you  know,  sir, 
in  course,  because  of  the  dooties.  But  if  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  they 
don't  so  much  as  wet  their  whistles.  They  don't  indeed.  It  always 
used  to  be  a  supper,  and  that  was  once  a  month.  Now  they  pays  a 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  room  !  Who  is  to  get  a  living  out  of  that,  sir  7 
—not  in  the  way  of  a  waiter,  that  is." 

"  If  that's  the  way  things  are  going  on  I  suppose  the  servants  leave 
their  places  pretty  often  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir.  A  man  may  do  a  deal  worse  than 
« The  Dragon  of  Wantly.'  Them  as  goes  away  to  better  themselves, 
often  worses  themselves,  as  I  call  it.     I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  that.'*" 

"  And  you  stick  to  the  old  shop  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I've  been  here  fifteen  year,  I  think  it  is.  There's  a 
many  goes  away,  as  doesn't  go  out  of  their  own  heads,  you  know,  sir." 

"  They  get  the  sack,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  There's  words  between  them  and  master, — or  more  likely,  missus. 
That's  where  it  is.  Servants  is  so  foolish.  I  often  tell  'em  how  wrong 
folks  are  to  say  that  soft  words  butter  no  parsnips,  and  hard  words 
break  no  bones." 

"  I  think  you've  lost  some  of  the  old  hands  here  since  this  time  last 
year,  John  ?  " 

**  You  knows  the  house  then,  sir  ?  " 

**  Well ; — I've  been  hero  before." 

**  There  was  four  of  them  went,  I  think  it's  just  about  twelve 
months  back,  sir." 

**  There  was  a  man  in  the  yard  I  used  to  know,  and  last  time  I  was 
down  here,  I  found  that  ho  was  gone." 

**  There  was  one  of  'em  out  of  the  yard,  and  two  out  of  the  house. 
Master  and  them  had  got  to  very  high  words.  There  was  poor  Scuttle, 
who  had  been  post-boy  at  *  The  Compasses  '  before  he  came  here." 

**  He  went  away  to  New  Zealand,  didn't  he  ?  " 

**  B'leve  he  did,  sir  ;  or  to  some  foreign  pai-ts.  And  Anne,  as  was 
under- chambermaid  here ;  she  went  with  him,  fool  as  she  was.      TVift.^ 
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got  theirselves  married  and  went  off,  and  be  was  well  nigh  as  old  as  mo. 
But  seems  he'd  saved  a  little  money,  and  that  goes  a  long  way  with 
any  girl." 

**  "Was  he  the  man  who  drove  Mr.  Soames  that  day  the  cheque  was 
lost  ?  "  Mr.  Toogood  asked  this  question  perhaps  a  little  too  abruptly. 
At  any  rate  ho  obtained  no  answer  to  it.  The  waiter  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  Mr.  Soames,  or  the  cheque,  and  the  lawyer  suspecting 
that  the  waiter  was  suspecting  him,  finished  his  brandy- and- water  and 
went  to  bed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  ho  observed  that  he  was  specially 
regarded  by  a  shabby-looking  man,  dressed  in  black,  but  in  a  black  suit 
that  was  very  old,  with  a  red  nose,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  hotel  on  the 
preceding  day ;  and  he  learned  that  this  man  was  a  cousin  of  the  landlord, 
— one  Dan  Stringer, — who  acted  as  a  clerk  in  the  hotel  bar.  He  took 
an  opportunity  also  of  saying  a  word  to  Mr.  Stringer  the  landlord, — 
whom  he  found  to  be  a  somewhat  forlorn  and  gouty  individual,  seated 
on  cushions  in  a  Httle  parlour  behind  the  bar.  After  breakfast  he  went 
out,  and  having  twice  walked  round  the  Cathedral  close  and  inspected 
the  front  of  the  palace  and  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  prebendaries' 
houses,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  deanery.  The  dean  and  JMrs. 
Arabin  were  on  the  Continent,  he  was  told.  Then  he  asked  for 
Mr.  Harding,  having  learned  that  IVIr.  Harding  was  Mrs.  Arabin's 
father,  and  that  he  lived  at  the  deanery.  Mr.  Harding  was  at  home, 
but  was  not  very  well,  the  servant  said.  lilr.  Toogood,  however, 
persevered,  sending  up  his  card,  and  saying  that  he  wished  to  have  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr.  Harding  on  very  particular  business. 
He  wrote  a  word  upon  his  card  before  giving  it  to  the  servant, — **  about 
Mr.  Crawley."  In  a  few  minutes  ho  was  shown  into  the  library,  and 
had  hardly  time,  while  looking  at  the  shelves,  to  remember  what 
Mr.  Crawley  had  said  of  his  anger  at  the  beautiful  bindings,  before  an  old 
man,  very  thin  and  very  pale,  shuffled  into  the  room.  Ho  stooped  a 
good  deal,  and  his  black  clothes  were  very  loose  about  his  shrunken 
limbs.  He  was  not  decrepit,  nor  did  he  seem  to  be  one  who  had 
advanced  to  extreme  old  age ;  but  yet  he  shuffled  rather  than  walked, 
hardly  raising  his  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Toogood,  as  he  came 
forward  to  meet  him,  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  a  sweeter  face. 
There  was  very  much  of  melancholy  in  it,  of  that  soft  sadness  of  ago 
which  seems  to  acknowledge,  and  in  some  sort  to  regret,  the  waning  oil 
of  Hfe  ;  but  the  regret  to  be  read  in  such  faces  has  in  it  nothing  of  the 
bitterness  of  grief ;  there  is  no  repining  that  the  end  has  come,  but 

ply  a  touch  of  sorrow  that  so  much  that  is  dear  must  bo  left  behind. 
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Mr.  Harding  shook  hands  with  his  visitor,  and  invited  him  to  sit  down, 
and  then  seated  himself,  folding  his  hands  together  over  his  knees,  and 
he  said  a  few  words  in  a  very  low  voice  as  to  the  absence  of  his  daiighter 
and  of  the  dean. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you,"  said  Mr.  Toogood. . 

"  It  is  no  trouble  at  all, — if  I  could  be  of  any  use.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  proper,  but  may  I  ask  whether  you  call  as, — as, — as  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Crawley's  ?  " 

"  Altogether  as  a  friend,  Mi*.  Hai'ding." 

**Tm  glad  of  that;  though  of  com-se  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
gentlemen  engaged  on  the  prosecution  must  do  their  duty.  Still, — ^I 
don't  know, — somehow  I  would  rather  not  hear  them  speak  of  this 
poor  gentleman  before  the  trial." 

**  You  know  Mr.  Crawley,  then  ?  " 

"Very  slightly, — very  slightly  indeed.  He  is  a  gentleman  not 
much  given  to  social  habits,  and  has  been  but  seldom  here.  But  he  is 
an  old  friend  whom  my  son-in-law  loves  dearly." 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Harding.  Perhaps  before  I  go 
any  further  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Crawley  and  I  are  first- 
cousins." 

**  Oh,  indeed.     Then  you  are  a  friend." 

**  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  till  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  very  queer 
you  know, — very  queer  indeed.  I'm  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Harding,  practising 
iu  London  ; — an  attorney,  that  is."  At  each  separate  announcement 
Mr.  Harding  bowed,  and  when  Toogood  named  his  special  branch  of 
his  profession  Mr.  Harding  bowed  lower  than  before,  as  though  desirous 
of  showing  that  he  had  great  respect  for  attorneys.  **  And  of  course 
I'm  anxious,  if  only  out  of  respect  for  the  family,  that  my  wife's  cousin 
should  pull  through  this  little  difficulty,  if  possible." 

**  And  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  man  himself  too,  and  for  his  wife, 
and  his  children ; — and  for  the  sake  of  the  cloth." 

"  Exactly  ;  taking  it  all  together  it's  such  a  pity,  you  know. 
I  think,  Mr.  Harding,  ho  can  hardly  have  intended  to  steal  the 
money." 

**  I'm  sure  he  did  not." 

**  It's  very  hard  to  be  sure  of  anybody,  Mr.  Harding; — very  hard." 

**  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  did  not.  Ho  has  been  a  most  pious,  hard- 
working clergyman.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  he  is  guilty. 
What  does  the  Latin  proverb  say  ?  *  No  one  of  a  sudden  becomes 
most  base.'  " 

**But  the  temptation,  Mr.  Harding,  was  very  strong.    He  was 
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awfdlly  badgered  about  his  debts.  That  batcher  iu  SUvcrbridge  was 
playing  the  mischief  with  him.'* 

•<  All  the  batchers  in  Barsetshire  coald  not  make  an  honest  man 
steal  money,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Crawley  is  an  honest  man.  You'll 
excuse  me  for  being  a  Httle  hot  about  one  of  my  own  order." 

"  "Why ;  he's  my  cousin, — or  rather,  my  wife's.  But  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Harding,  we  must  get  hold  of  the  dean  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
I'm  going  to  send  a  gentleman  after  him." 

«  To  send  a  gentleman  after  him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Harding,  almost  in 
dismay. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  that  will  be  best." 

"I'm  afraid  he'll  have  to  go  a  long  way,  Mr.  Toogood." 

"  The  dean,  I'm  told,  is  in  Jerusalem." 

"  I'm  afraid  he  is,— or  on  his  journey  there.  He's  to  be  there 
for  the  Easter  week,  and  Sunday  week  will  be  Easter  Sunday. 
But  why  should  the  gentleman  want  to  go  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
dean  ?  " 

Then  Mr.  Toogood  explained  as  well  as  he  was  able  that  the  dean 
might  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  which  would  serve  ]^Ir. 
Crawley's  defence.  "We  shouldn't  leave  any  stone  unturned,"  said 
Mr.  Toogood.  "  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  Crawley  still  thinks,— or  half 
thinks, — ^that  he  got  the  cheque  from  your  son-in-law."  Mr.  Harding 
shook  his  head  sorrowfully.  "I'm  not  saying  he  did,  you  know," 
continued  Mr.  Toogood.  "  I  can't  see  myself  how  it  is  possible ; — but 
still,  we  ought  not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned.  And  Mis.  Arabin, — 
can  you  tell  me  at  all  where  we  shall  find  her  ?  " 

"  Has  she  anything  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Toogood  ?  " 

"  I  can't  quite  say  that  she  has,  but  it's  just  possible.  As  I  said 
before,  Mr.  Hai'ding,  we  mustn't  leave  a  stone  unturned.  They're  not 
expected  here  till  the  end  of  April  ?  " 

"  About  the  26th  or  26th,  I  think." 

"  And  the  assizes  are  the  28th.  The  judges  come  into  the  city  on 
that  day.  It  will  be  too  late  to  wait  till  then.  We  must  have  our 
defence  ready  you  know.  Can  you  say  where  my  friend  will  find 
Mrs.  Arabin  ?  " 

Mr.  Harding  began  nursing  his  knee,  patting  it  and  being  very 
tender  to  it,  as  he  sat  meditating  with  his  head  on  one  side, — medi- 
tating not  so  much  as  to  the  nature  of  his  answer  as  to  that  of  the 
question.  Could  it  be  necessary  that  any  emissary  from  a  lawyer's 
office  should  be  sent  after  his  daughter  ?  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
his  Eleanor  being  disturbed  by  questions  as  to  a  theft.     Though  she 
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had  been  twice  maxricd  and  Lad  a  son  who  was  now  nearly  a  man,  still 
she  was  his  Eleanor.  But  if  it  was  necessary  on  Mr.  Crawley's  behalf, 
of  course  it  must  be  done.  **  Her  last  address  was  at  Fans,  sir ;  but  I 
think  she  has  gone  on  to  Florence.  She  has  friends  there,  and  she 
purposes  to  meet  the  dean  at  Venice  on  his  return."  Then  Mr.  Harding 
turned  the  table  and  wrote  on  a  card  his  daughter's  address. 

^*  I  suppose  Mrs.  Arabin  must  have  heard  of  the  afiair  ? ''  said 
Mr.  Toogood. 

'^  She  had  not  done  so  when  she  last  wrote.  I  mentioned  it 
to  her  the  other  day,  before  I  knew  that  she  had  left  Paris.  If 
my  letters  and  her  sister's  letters  have  been  sent  on  to  her,  she  must 
know  it  now." 

Then  lix,  Toogood  got  up  to  take  his  leave.  **  You  will  excuse  me 
for  troubling  you,  I  hope,  Mr.  Harding." 

'<  Oh,  sir,  pray  do  not  mention  that.  It  is  no  trouble,  if  one  could 
only  be  of  any  service." 

**  One  can  always  try  to  be  of  service.  In  these  affairs  so  much  is 
to  be  done  by  rummaging  about,  as  I  always  call  it.  There  have  been 
many  theatrical  managers,  you  know,  Mr.  Harding,  who  have  usually 
made  up  their  pieces  according  to  the  dresses  they  have  happened  to 
have  in  their  wardrobes." 

'*  Have  there,  indeed,  now  ?  I  never  should  have  thought  of 
that." 

**  And  we  lawyera  have  to  do  the  same  thing." 

**  Not  ^vith  your  clothes,  Mr.  Toogood  ?  " 

**  Not  exactly  ^\ith  our  clothes ; — ^but  with  our  information." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Toogood." 

**  In  preparing  a  defence  we*  have  to  rummage  about  and  get  up 
what  we  can.  If  wc  can't  find  anything  that  suits  us  exactly,  we  are 
obhgcd  to  use  what  we  do  find  as  well  as  we  can.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  youug  man,  an  ostler  was  to  be  tried  for  stealing  some  oats  in  the 
Borough ;  and  he  did  steal  them  too,  and  sold  them  at  a  rag-shop 
regularly.  The  evidence  against  him  was  as  plain  as  a  pike-stafl\  All 
I  could  find  out  was  that  on  a  certain  day  a  horse  had  trod  on  the 
fellow's  foot.  So  wo  put  it  to  the  jury  whether  the  man  could  walk  as 
far  as  the  rag- shop  with  a  bag  of  oats  when  he  was  dead  lame  ; — and 
we  got  him  off." 

**  Did  you  though  ?  "  said  Mr.  Harding. 

"  Yes,  wo  did." 

**  And  he  was  guilty  ?  " 

"  He  had  been  at  it  regularly  for  months." 
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"  Pear,  dear,  dear  I  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to  have  had  him 
punished  for  the  fault, — ^gently ;  so  as  to  warn  him  of  the  consequences 
of  such  doings  ?  " 

"  Our  business  was  to  get  him  ofif, — and  we  got  him  ofif.  It's  my 
business  to  get  my  cousin's  husband  off,  if  I  can,  and  we  must  do  it,  by 
hook  or  crook.  It's  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work,  because  he  won't  let 
us  employ  a  barrister.  However,  I  shall  have  one  in  the  court  and  say 
nothing  to  him  about  it  at  all.  Good-by,  Mr.  Harding.  As  you  say, 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  a  clergyman  should  be  convicted  of  a 
theft ; — and  one  so  well  connected  too." 

Mr.  Harding,  when  he  was  left  alone,  began  to  turn  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind  and  to  reflect  whether  the  thousand  pities  of  which 
Mr.  Toogood  had  spoken  appertained  to  the  conviction  of  the  criminal, 
or  the  doing  of  the  crime.  '^  If  ho  did  steal  the  money  I  suppose  he 
ought  to  be  punished,  let  him  be  ever  so  much  a  clergyman,"  said 
Mr.  Harding  to  himself.  But  yet, — ^how  terrible  it  would  be  I  Of 
clergymen  convicted  of  fraud  in  London  ho  had  often  heard ;  but 
nothing  of  the  kmd  had  ever  disgraced  the  diocese  to  which  he  belonged 
since  he  had  known  it.  He  could  not  teach  himself  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Crawley  should  be  acquitted  if  Mr.  Crawley  were  guilty ; — ^but  he 
could  teach  himself  to  believe  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  innocent.  Some- 
thing of  a  doubt  had  crept  across  his  mind  as  he  talked  to  the  lawyer. 
Mr.  Toogood,  though  Mrs.  Crawley  was  his  cousin,  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  money  had  been  stolen ;  and  Mr.  Toogood  as  a  la^\7er  ought 
to  understand  such  matters  better  than  an  old  secluded  clergyman  in 
Barchester.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Toogood  might  bo  wrong;  and 
Mr.  Harding  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  at  last  that  he  could  not 
be  doing  harm  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Toogood  was  wrong.  When  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  on  this  matter  he  sat  do\Mi  and  wrote  the 
following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  his  daughter  at  the  post-office 
in  Florence : — 

**  Beabest  Nelly,—  Deancr)-,  Maicli  — ,  186—. 

**  When  I  wrote  on  Tuesday  I  told  you  about  poor  Mr.  Crawley, 
that  he  was  the  clergyman  in  Barsetshire  of  whose  misfortune  you  read 
an  account  in  Galignani's  Messenger, — and  I  think  Susan  must  have 
written  about  it  also,  because  everybody  here  is  talking  of  nothing  else, 
and  because,  of  course,  we  know  how  strong  a  rcgaid  the  dean  has  for 
Mr.  Crawley.  But  since  that  something  has  occuiTcd  which  makes  me 
write  to  you  again, — At  once.  A  gentleman  has  just  been  'here,  and 
has  indeed  only  this  moment  left  me,  who  tells  me  that  he  is  an  attorney 
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in  London,  and  that  he  is  nearly  related  to  Mrs.  Crawley.  He  seems 
to  he  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  I  daresay  he  understands  his 
husiness  as  a  lawyer.  His  name  is  Toogood,  and  he  has  come  down  as 
he  says  to  get  evidence  to  help  the  poor  gentleman  on  his  trial.  I 
cannot  understand  how  this  should  ho  necessary,  hecause  it  seems  to  mo 
that  the  evidence  should  all  he  wanted  on  the  other  side.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman  such  as  Mr.  Crawley 
should  have  stolen  money,  and  if  he  is  innocent  I  cannot  understand 
why  all  this  trouble  should  bo  necessar}'  to  prevent  a  jury  finding  him 
guilty. 

**  Mr.  Toogood  come  hero  because  he  wanted  to  see  the  dean, — and 
you  also.  He  did  not  explain,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  why  he  wanted 
to  see  you ;  but  he  said  it  would  be  necessary,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  send  off  a  messenger  to  find  you  first,  and  the  dean  afterwards. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  the  money  which  was  given  to  Mr. 
Crawley  last  year,  and  which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  your  present. 
But  of  course  Mr.  Toogood  could  not  have  known  anything  about  that. 
However,  I  gave  him  the  address,— poste  restante,  Florence, — and  I 
daresay  that  somebody  will  make  you  out  before  long,  if  you  are  still 
stopping  at  Floreuce.  I  did  not  like  letting  him  go  without  telling 
you  about  it,  as  I  thought  that  a  lawyer's  coming  to  you  would 
startle  you. 

**  The  bairns  are  quite  well,  as  I  told  you  in  my  other  letter,  and 
Miss  Jones  says  that  little  Elly  is  as  good  as  gold.  They  are  with  mo 
every  moruing  and  evening,  and  behave  like  darling  angels,  as  they  are. 
Posy  is  my  owa  little  jewel  always.  You  may  bo  quite  sure  I  do 
nothing  to  spoil  them. 

*'  God  bless  you,  dearest  Nelly, 

**  Your  most  affectionato  father, 

**  Septimus  Harding." 

After  this  ho  wrote  another  letter  to  his  other  daughter,  Mrs. 
Grantly,  telling  her  also  of  Mr.  Toogood's  visit ;  and  then  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  thinking  over  the  gravity  of  the  occurrence. 
How  ten-iblo  would  it  be  if  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  diocese  should 
really  be  found  guilty  of  theft  by  a  jury  from  the  city  I  And  then  he 
had  always  heard  so  high  a  character  of  this  man  from  his  son-in-law. 
No, — it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  in  truth  stolen 
a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  I 

Mr.  Toogood  could  get  no  other  information  in  Barchester,  and  went 
on  to  Silverbridge  early  in  the  afternoon.     He  was  half  disposed  to  go 
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by  Hogglestock  and  look  up  his  cousin,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
his  cousin's  husband,  upon  whose  business  he  was  now  intent ;  but  on 
reflection  he  feared  that  he  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  He  had 
quite  appreciated  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  not  like  other  men. 
«  The  man's  not  above  half-saved,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife, — ^meaning 
thereby  to  insinuate  that  the  poor  clergyman  was  not  in  full  possession 
of  his  wits.  And,  to  tell  the  truth  of  Mr.  Toogood,  he  was  a  little 
afraid  of  his  relative.  There  was  a  something  in  Mr.  Crawley's  manner, 
in  spite  of  his  declared  poverty,  and  in  spite  also  of  his  extreme 
humility,  which  seemed  to  announce  that  he  expected  to  be  obeyed  when 
ho  spoke  on  any  point  with  authority.  Mr.  Toogood  had  not  forgotten 
the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Crawley  had  said  to  him,  *^  Sir,  this  thing  you 
cannot  do."  And  he  thought  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  better  not 
go  to  Hogglestock  on  this  occasion. 

When  at  Silverbridge,  he  began  at  once  to  *^  rummage  about."  His 
chief  rummaging  was  to  be  done  at  Mr.  Walker's  table ;  but  before 
dinner  he  had  time  to  call  upon  the  magistrate's  clerk,  and  ask  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  proceedings  at  the  sitting  from  which  Mr.  Crawley 
was  committed.  He  found  a  very  taciturn  old  man,  who  was  nearly  as 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  any  rummaging  process  as  a  porcupine.  But, 
nevertheless,  at  last  he  reached  a  state  of  conversation  which  was  not 
absolutely  hostile.  Mr.  Toogood  pleaded  that  ho  was  the  poor  man's 
cousin, — pleaded  that,  as  the  femily  lawyer,  he  was  naturally  the  poor 
man's  protector  at  such  a  time  as  the  present, — pleaded  also  that  as  the 
poor  man  was  so  very  poor,  no  one  else  could  come  forward  on  his 
behalf, — and  in  this  way  somewhat  softened  the  hard  sharpness  of  the 
old  porcupine's  quills.  But  after  all  this,  there  was  very  little  to  be 
learned  from  the  old  porcupine.  **  There  was  not  a  magistrate  on  the 
bench,"  he  said,  **who  had  any  doubt  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient 
to  justify  them  in  sending  the  case  to  the  assizes.  They  had  all 
regretted," — the  porcupiuo  said  in  his  softest  moment, — **  that  the 
gentleman  had  come  there  without  a  legal  adviser."  "  Ah,  that's  been 
the  mischief  of  it  all  1"  said  Mr.  Toogood,  dashing  his  hand  against  the 
porcupine's  mahogany  table.  **  But  the  facts  were  so  strong,  Mr. 
Toogood!"  *' Nobody  there  to  soften  'em  down,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Toogood,  shaking  his  head.  Very  Uttle  more  than  this  was  learned 
from  the  porcupine  ;  and  then  Mr.  Toogood  went  away,  and  prepared 
for  Mr.  Walker's  dinner. 

Mr.  Walker  had  invited  Dr.  Tempest  and  Miss  Anne  Prettyman 
and  Major  Grantly  to  meet  Mr.  Toogood,  and  had  explained,  in  a 
manner  intended  to  be  half  earnest  and  half  jocose,  that  though  Mr. 
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Toogood  was  an  attorney,  like  himself,  and  was  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  a  noble  way  on  behalf  of  his  cousin's  husband,  without  any  idea  of 
receiving  back  even  the  money  which  he  would  be  out  of  pocket ;  still 
he  wasn't  quite, — not  quite,  you  know — "  not  quite  so  much  of  a  gentle- 
man as  I  am," — Mr.  Walker  would  have  said,  had  he  spoken  out  freely 
thai  which  he  insinuated.  But  he  contented  himself  with  the  emphasis 
he  put  upon  the  **  not  quite,"  which  expressed  his  meaning  fully.  And 
Mr.  Walker  was  correct  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Toogood.  As  regards 
the  two  attorneys  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  either  of  them  was  not 
a  **  perfect  gentleman."  A  perfect  gentleman  is  a  thing  which  I  cannot 
define.  But  undoubtedly  Mr.  Walker  was  a  bigger  man  in  his  way  than 
was  Mr.  Toogood  in  his,  and  did  habitually  consort  in  the  county  of 
Barsetshire  with  men  of  higher  standing  than  those  with  whom  Mr. 
Toogood  associated  in  London. 

It  seemed  to  be  understood  that  Mi*.  Crawley  was  to  be  the  general 
subject  of  conversation,  and  no  one  attempted  to  talk  about  anything 
else.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  veiy  little  eher  was  talked  about  in  that 
part  of  the  county  ;  —  not  only  because  of  the  interest  naturally 
attaching  to  the  question  of  the  suspected  guilt  of  a  parish  clergyman, 
but  because  much  had  become  lately  known  of  Mr.  Crawley's  character, 
and  because  it  was  known  also  that  an  internecine  feud  had  arisen 
between  him  and  the  bishop.  It  had  undoubtedly  become  the  general 
opinion  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  picked  up  and  used  a  cheque  which  was 
not  his  own ; — that  he  had,  iu  fact,  stolen  it ;  but  there  was,  in  spite 
of  that  belief,  a  general  wish  that  he  might  be  acquitted  and  loft  in  his 
living.  And  when  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Crawley's  victory  over  the  bishop 
at  the  palace  had  become  bruited  about,  popular  sympathy  went  with  the 
victor.  The  theft  was,  as  it  were,  condoned,  and  people  made  excuses 
which  were  not  always  rational,  but  which  were  founded  on  the  instincts 
of  true  humanity.  And  now  the  tidings  of  another  stage  in  'the 
battle,  as  fought  against  Mr.  Crawley  by  the  bishop,  had  gone  forth 
through  the  coimty,  and  men  had  heard  that  the  rural  dean  was  to  bo 
instructed  to  make  inquuies  which  should  be  preliminary  to  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Crawley  in  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Dr.  Tempest,,  who  was 
now  about  to  meet  Mr.  Toogood  at  Mr.  Walker's,  was  the  rural  dean  to 
whom  Mr.  Crawley  would  have  to  submit  himself  in  any  such  inquiry  ; 
but  Dr.  Tempest  had  not  as  yet  received  from  the  bishop  any  official 
order  on  the  subject. 

**  We  are  so  delighted  to  think  that  you  have  taken  up  your 
cousin's  case,"  said  Mrs.  Walker  to  Mr.  Toogood,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

'<  He  is  not  just  my  cousiui  himself/'  said  Mr.  Toogood,  *<  but  of 
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in  the  county,  and  he  rotumcd  to  town  resolved  to  go  on  with 
the  case. 

"I'll,  have  a  barrister  down  express, -and  I'll  defend  him  in  his 
own  teeth,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "There'll  be  a  scene  in  court, 
I  daresay,  and  the  man  will  call  upon  his  own  counsel  to  hold  his 
tongue  and  shut  up  his  brief;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  counsel  in 
such  a  case  would  have  no  alternative.  But  there  would  come  an 
explanation, — ^how  Crawley  was  too  honourable  to  employ  a  man  whom 
he  could  not  pay,  and  there  would  be  a  romance,  and  it  would  all  go 
down  with  the  jury.  One  wants  sympathy  in  such  a  case  as  that — not 
evidence." 

"  And  how  much  will  it  cost,  Tom  ?  "  said  Maria,  dolefully. 

"  Only  a  trifle.  "We  won't  think  of  that  yet.  There's  John 
Eamcs  is  going  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  out  of  his  pocket." 

"  But  Johnny  hasn't  got  twelve  children,  Tom." 

"  One  doesn't  have  a  cousin  in  trouble  every  day,"  said  Toogood. 
"  And  then  you  see  there's  something  very  pretty  in  the  case.  It's 
quite  a  pleasure  getting  it  up."  . 


CHAPTER  XUn. 

MR.   CROSDIE   GOES  INTO  THE   CITY. 

«  TvE  known  the  City  now  for  more  than  ten  years,  Mr.  drosbie,  and 
I  never  knew  money  to  be  so  tight  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  The  best 
commercial  bills  going  can't  be  done  under  nine,  and  any  other  Idnd 
of  paper  can't  so  much  as  get  itself  looked  at."  Thus  spoke  Mr. 
Musselboro.  He  was  seated  in  Dobbs  Broughton's  arm-chair  in 
Dobbs  Broughton's  room  in  Hook  Court,  on  the  hind  legs  of  which 
he  was  balancing  himself  comfortably ;  and  he  was  communicating  his 
exi)erience  in  City  matters  to  our  old  friend,  Adolphus  Crosbie,— of 
whom  we  may  sunnise  that  he  would  not  have  been  there,  at  that 
moment,  in  Hook  Court,  if  things  had  been  going  well  with  him.  It 
was  now  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  should  have  been  at  his  office  at  the 
West  End.  His  position  in  his  office  was  no  doubt  high  enough  to  place 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  any  special  inquiry  as  to  such  absences  ;  but 
it  is  generally  felt  that  when  the  Crosbies  of  the  West  End  have  calls 
into  the  City  about  noon,  things  in  the  world  are  not  going  well  with 
them.  The  man  who  goes  into  the  City  to  look  for  money  is  generally 
one  who  does  not  know  where  to  get  money  when  he  wants  it.  Mr. 
Musselboro  on  this  occasion  kept  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  way  in  which  ho  balanced  his  chair  which  was  in 
itself  au  offence  to  Mr.  Crosbie's  personal  dignity.  It  was  hardly  as 
yet  two  months  since  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  assured  him  in  that 
very  room  that  there  ncecl  not  be  the  slightest  anxiety  about  his  bill. 
Of  course  it  could  bo  renewed, — the  commission  being  duly  paid. 
As  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  explained  on  that  occasion,  that  was  his 
business.  There  was  nothing  he  liked  so  much  as  renewing  bills  for 
such  customers  as  Mr.  Crosbie;  and  he  was  very  candid  at  that 
meeting,  explaining  how  he  did  this  branch  of  his  business,  raising 
money  on  his  own  credit  at  four  or  five  per  cent.,  and  lending  it  on 
his  own  judgment  at  eight  or  nine.  Mr.  Crosbie  did  not  feel  himself 
then  called  upon  to  exclaim  that  what  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  was 
about  twelve,  perfectly  understanding  the  comfort  and  grace  of  euphony ; 
but  he  had  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  considering  whether  twelve  per 
cent,  was  not  more  than  he  ought  to  be  mulcted  for  the  acconmiodation 
he  wanted.  Now,  at  the  moment,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  it 
from  Mr.  Musselboro,  without  further  words,  for  twenty. 
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Tilings  had  much  changed  with  Adolphus  Crosbie  when  he  was 
driven  to  make  morning  visits  to  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Musselboro  with  the 
view  of  having  a  bill  renewed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  In 
his  early  life  he  had  always  had  the  merit  of  being  a  careful  man  as  to 
money.  In  some  other  respects  he  had  gone  astray  very  foolishly, — 
as  has  been  partly  explained  in  our  earlier  chapters  ;  but  up  to  the  date 
of  his  marrip,ge  with  Lady  Alexandrina  De  Com*cy  ho  had  never  had 
dealings  in  Hook  Court  or  in  any  such  locality.  Money  troubles  had 
then  come  upon  him.  Lady  Alexandrina,  being  the  daughter  of  a 
countess,  had  high  ideas;  and  when,  very  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  submitted  to  a  separation  from  his  noble  wife,  he  had  found 
himself  and  his  income  to  be  tied  up  inextricably  in  the  hands  of  ono 
Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee,  a  lawyer  who  had  married  one  of  his  wife's 
sisters.  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Gazebee  was  dishonest ;  nor  did  Crosbie 
suspect  him  of  dishonesty;  but  the  lawyer  was  so  wedded  to  tho 
interest  of  the  noble  family  with  which  ho  was  connected,  that  he 
worked  for  them  all  as  an  inferior  spider  might  be  supposed  to  work, 
which,  from  the  infirmity  of  its  nature,  was  compelled  by  its  instincts 
to  be  catching  flies  always  for  superior  spiders.  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee 
had  in  this  way  entangled  Mr.  Crosbie  in  his  web  on  behalf  of  those 
noblo  spiders,  the  De  Courcys,  and  our  poor  friend,  in  his  endeavour 
to  fight  his  way  tlu^ough  the  web,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Hook  Court  firm  of  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  Dobbs  Broughton,  and  Musselboro. 

"  Mr.  Broughton  told  me  when  I  was  last  here,"  said  Crosbie, 
**  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it." 

**  And  it  was  renewed  then ;  wasn't  it  ?  " 

**  Of  course  it  was, — ^for  two  months.  But  he  was  speaking  of 
a  continuation  of  renewal." 

**I'm  afraid  wo  can't  do  it,  Mr.  Crosbie.  I'm  afraid  we  can't, 
indeed.     Money  is  so  awful  tight." 

**  Of  course  I  must  pay  what  you  choose  to  charge  me." 

**  It  isn't  that,  Mr.  Crosbie.  The  bill  is  out  for  collection,  and 
must  be  collected.  In  times  like  these  wo  must  draw  ourselves  in  a 
little,  you  know.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  isn't  a  great  deal  ot 
money,  you  will  say ;  but  every  httle  helps,  you  know ;  and,  besides, 
of  course  we  go  upon  a  system.  Business  is  business,  and  must  not 
be  made  pleasure  of.  I  should  have  had  a  great  deal  of  plcasiu:e  in 
doing  this  for  you,  but  it  can't  be  done  in  the  way  of  business." 

"  "WTien  will  Broughton  be  here  ?  " 

**  He  may  be  in  at  any  time  ; — I  can't  say  when.  I  suppose  he's 
down  at  the  court  now." 
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"  What  court  ?  " 

«*  Capel  Conrt." 

'*  I  suppose  I  can  soo  him.  there  9  *'  said  Croshie. 

"  If  you  catch  him  you  can  see  him,  of  course.  Bui  what  good 
will  that  do  you,  Mr.  Crosbio  ?  I  tell  you  that  we  can't  do  it  for 
you.  If  Broughton  was  here  this  moment  it  couldn't  make  the 
slightest  difference." 

Now  Mr.  Crosbie  had  an  idea  that  Mr.  Musselboro,  though  he  sat 
in  Dobbs  Broughton*s  seat  and  kept  on  his  hat,  and  balanced  his  chair 
on  two  legs,  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than  a  clerk.  He  did  not 
quite  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  establishment 
were  worked,  though  he  had  been  informed  that  Mrs.  Van  Siever  was 
one  of  the  partners.  That  Dobbs  Broughton  was  the  managing  man, 
who  really  did  the  business,  he  was  convinced ;  and  he  did  not  there- 
fore like  to  be  answered  peremptorily  by  such  a  one  as  Musselboro. 
•*I  should  wish  to  see  Mr.  Broughton,"  he  said. 

'*  You  can  call  again,— or  you  can  go  down  to  the  court  if  you  like 
it.  But  you  may  take  this  as  an  answer  from  me  that  the  bill  can't  be 
renewed  by  us."  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened, 
and  Dobbs  Broughton  himself  came  into  it.  His  face  was  not  at  all 
pleasant,  and  any  one  might  have  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  the  money- 
market  was  a  great  deal  tighter  than  he  liked  it  to  be.  '<  Here  is 
Mr.  Crosbie  here, — about  that  bill,"  said  Musselboro. 

■ 

**  Mr.  Crosbio  must  take  up  his  bill ;  that's  all,"  said  Dobbs 
Broughton. 

"  But  it  doesn't  suit  me  to  take  it  up,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  Then  you  must  take  it  up  without  suiting  you,"  said  Dobbs 
Broughton. 

It  might  have  been  seen,  I  said,  with  half  an  eye,  that  Mr. 
Broughton  did  not  like  the  state  of  the  money-market ;  and  it  might 
also  be  seen  with  the  other  half  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
the  bitterness  of  his  dislike  by  alcoholic  aid.  Musselboro  at  once 
perceived  that  his  patron  and  partner  was  half  drunk,  and  Crosbio 
was  aware  that  he  had  been  drinking.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was 
necessary  that  something  more  should  bo  said.  The  bill  would  be  due 
to-morrow, — was  payable  at  Crosbie's  bankers ;  and,  as  Mr.  Crosbie  too 
well  knew,  there  were  no  funds  there  for  the  purpose.  And  there  were 
other  purposes,  very  needful,  for  which  Mr.  Crosbie's  funds  were  at  the 
present  moment  unfortunately  by  no  means  suiSieient.  He  stood  for  a 
few  moments  thinking  what  he  would  do  ; — ^whether  he  would  leave  the 
drunken  man  and  his  office  and  let  the  bill  take  its  chance,  or  whether 
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he  wonld  make  one  more  effort  for  an  arrangement.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  Brooghton  himself  was  subject  to  any  peeaniaiv 
difficulty.  Brooghton  lived  in  a  big  hon^,  as  rich  men  live,  and  had  a 
name  for  commercial  success.  It  never  occurred  to  Crosbie  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  Dobbs  Broughton  himself  that  the  bill 
•hould  be  taken  up.  Crosbie  still  thought  that  Musselboro  was  his 
special  enemy,  and  that  Broughton  had  joined  Musselboro  in  his 
hostility  simply  because  he  was  too  drunk  to  know  better.  ''You 
might,  at  any  rate,  answer  me  civilly,  Mr.  Broughton,"  he  said. 

''  I  know  nothing  about  civility  with  things  as  they  are  at  present,*' 

said  Broughton.     **  Civil  by 1     There's  nothing  so  civil  as  paying 

money  when  you  owe  it.  Musselboro,  reach  me  down  the  decanter  and 
some  glasses.    Perhaps  Mr.  Crosbie  will  wet  his  whistle." 

"  He  don't  want  any  wine, — ^nor  you  either,"  said  Musselboro. 

"  What's  up  now  ?  "  said  Broughton,  staggering  across  the  room 
towards  a  cupboard,  in  which  it  was  his  custom  to  keep  a  provision  of 
that  comfort  which  he  needed  at  the  present  moment.  **  I  suppose  I 
may  stand  a  glass  of  wine  to  a  fellow  in  my  own  room,  if  I  like  it.' 

"  I  will  take  no  wine,  thank  you,"  said  Crosbie. 

**  Then  you  can  do  the  other  thing.  When  I  ask  a  gentleman  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  there  is  no  compulsion.  But  about  the  bill  there  is 
compulsion.  Do  you  understand  that  ?  You  may  drink,  or  let  it  alone ; 
but  pay  you  must.  Why,  Mussy,  what  d'ye  think  ? — there's  Carter, 
Rioketts  and  Carlor ; — I'm  blessed  if  Carter  just  now  didn't  beg  for  two 
months,  as  though  two  months  would  be  all  the  world  to  him,  and 
that  for  a  trumpery  five  hundred  pounds.  I  never  saw  money  like  it 
is  now;  never."  To  this  appeal,  Musselboro  made  no  reply,  not 
caring,  perhaps,  at  the  present  moment  to  sustain  his  partner.  He 
still  balanced  himself  in  his  chair,  and  still  kept  his  hat  on  his  head. 
Even  Mr.  Crosbie  began  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Musselboro's  genius  was 
in  the  ascendant  in  Hook  Court. 

*'  I  can  hardly  believe,"  said  Crosbie,  **  that  things  can  be  so  bad 
that  I  cannot  have  a  bill  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  renewed 
when  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  the  accommodation.  I  have  not  done 
much  in  the  way  of  bills,  but  I  never  had  one  dishonoured  yet." 

**  Don't  let  this  be  the  first,"  said  Dobbs  Broughton. 

"  Not  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  said  Crosbie.  **But,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  Mr.  Broughton,  my  bill  will  bo  dishonoured  unless  I  can  have  it 
renewed.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  to  do  it,  I  suppose  you  can  recommend 
mo  to  some  one  who  can  make  it  convenient." 

«'  Why  don't  you  go  to  your  bankers  ?"  said  Musselboro. 
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"  I  never  did  ask  my  bankers  for  (mything  of  the  kind.'* 

"  Then  you  should  try  what  your  credit  with  them  is  worth,"  said 
Broughton.  "  It  isn't  worth  much  here,  as  you  can  perceive.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  1 " 

Crosbie,  when  he  heard  this,  became  very  angry ;  and  Musselboro, 
perceiving  this,  got  out  of  his  chair,  so  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  to 
prevent  any  violence,  if  violence  were  attempted.  "It  really  is  no 
good  you*re  staying  here,"  he  said.  "  You  see  that  Broughton  has 
been  drinking.     There's  no  knowing  what  he  may  say  or  do." 

"  You  be  blowed,"  said  Broughton,  who  had  taken  the  arm-chair  as 
soon  as  Musselboro  had  left  it. 

**  But  you  .may  believe  me  in  the  way  of  business,"  continued 
Musselboro,  "when  I  tell  you  that  it  really  does  not  suit  us  to  renew 
the  bill.     We're  pressed  ourselves,  and  we  must  press  others." 

"  And  who  will  do  it  for  me  ?"  said  Crosbie,  almost  in  despair. 

"  There  are  Burton  and  Bangles  there,  the  wine-merchants  down 
in  the  yard ;  perhaps  they  may  accommodate  you.  It's  all  in  their  line ; 
but  I'm  told  they  charge  uncommon  dear." 

"  I  don't  know  Messrs.  Burton  and  Bangles,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  That  needn't  stand  in  your  way.  You  tell  them  where  you  come 
from,  and  they'll  make  inquiry.  If  they  think  it's  about  right,  they'll 
give  you  the  money ;  and  if  they  don't,  they  won't." 

Mr.  Crosbie  then  loft  the  ofl&ce  without  exchanging  another  word  with 
Dobbs  Ikoughton,  and  went  down  into  Hook  Court.  As  he  descended 
the  stairs  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  propriety  of  going  to  Messrs. 
Burton  and  Bangles  with  the  view  of  relieving  himself  from  his  present 
difficulty.  Ho  knew  that  it  was  ruinous.  Dealings  even  with  such 
men  as  Dobbs  Broughton  and  Musselboro,  whom  he  presumed  to  bo 
milder  in  their  greed  than  Burton  and  Bangles,  were,  all  of  them,  steps 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  If  his  bill  were  dis- 
honoured, the  fact  would  certainly  become  known  at  his  office,  and  ho 
might  even  ultimately  bo  arrested.  In  the  doorway  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  he  stood  for  some  moments,  looking  over  at  Burton  and 
Bangles',  and  he  did  not  at  all  like  the  aspect  of  the  establishment. 
Inside  the  office  he  could  see  a  man  standing  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
vciy  resplendent  with  a  new  hat, — with  a  hat  remarkable  for  the  bold 
upward  cnn-e  of  its  rim,  and  this  man  was  copiously  decorated  with  a 
chain  and  seals  hanging  about  widely  over  his  waistcoat.  Ho  was 
loaning  with  his  back  against  the  counter,  and  was  talking  to  some  one 
on  the  other  side  of  it.  There  was  something  in  the  man's  look  and 
manner  that  was  utterly  repulsive  to  Crosbie.    He  was  more  vulgar  to 
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ihe  eje  eren  tibsii  \fnwftwiffo,  and  hk  Toice,  whidi  Ciosbie  could  hetr 
M  he  ftood  in  the  other  doorwmT,  vms  afanoet  as  deiestaUe  as  that  of 
Bobbs  Broa^xUm  in  his  dnmkenness.  CrosiHe  did  not  doubt  that  this 
WMM  either  Bartcm  or  Ban^es,  and  that  the  man  standing  inside  was 
either  Bang^  or  Burton.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  accost  these 
men  and  tell  them  of  his  necessities,  and  |»opose  to  them  that  they 
dioald  idiiere  him.  In  spite  of  what  Mosselboro  had  just  said  to  him, 
he  eoold  not  beliere  it  possible  that  he  shoold  succeed,  were  he  to  do 
so  without  some  introduction.  So  he  lefk  Hook  Court  and  went  out 
into  the  lane,  hearing  as  he  went  the  loud  voice  of  the  man  with  the 
tomed-up  hat  and  the  chain. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  At  the  outset  of  his  pecuniaiy  troubles, 
when  he  first  found  it  necessary  to  litigate  sOme  question  with  the  De 
Courcj  people,  and  withstand  the  web  which  Mortimer  Gazebee  wove  so 
assiduously,  his  own  atiomev  had  introduced  him  to  Dobbs  Broughton, 
and  the  assistance  which  he  had  needed  had  come  to  him,  at  any  rate, 
without  trouble.  He  did  not  especially  like  Mr.  Broughton  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Brou^ton  first  inrited  him  to  come  and  eat  a  little  bit  of  dinner, 
he  had  told  himself  with  painful  remorse  that  in  his  early  days  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  eat  his  little  bits  of  dinner  with  people  of  a  different 
kind.  But  there  had  been  nothing  really  painful  in  this.  Since  his 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  De  Courcys, — ^by  which  marriage  he  had 
intended  to  climb  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  social  eating  and  drinking, — 
he  had  gradually  found  himself  to  be  fdling  in  the  scale  of  such  matters, 
and  could  bring  himself  to  dine  with  a  Dobbs  Broughton  without  any 
violent  pain.  But  now  he  had  fEillen  so  low  that  Dobbs  Broughton  had 
insulted  him,  and  he  was  in  such  distress  that  be  did  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  ten  pounds.  Mr.  Gazebee  had  beaten  him  at  litigation,  aud 
his  own  lawyer  had  advised  him  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  the 
matter  further.  In  his  marriage  with  the  noble  daughter  of  the 
De  Courcys  he  had  allowed  the  framers  of  the  De  Courcy  settlement  to 
tie  him  up  in  such  a  way  that  now,  even  when  chance  had  done  so 
much  for  him  in  freeing  him  from  his  wife,  he  was  still  bound  to 
the  De  Courcy  faction.  Money  had  been  paid  away, — on  his  behalf,  as 
alleged  by  Mr.  Gazebee, — ^like  running  water;  money  for  furniture, 
money  for  the  lease  of  a  house,  money  when  he  had  been  separated 
from  his  wife,  money  while  she  was  hving  abroad.  It  had  seemed  to 
him  that  ho  had  been  made  to  pay  for  the  entire  support  of  the  female 
moiety  of  the  De  Courcy  family  which  had  settled  itself  at  Baden-Baden, 
from  the  day,  and  in  some  respects  from  before  the  day,  on  which  his 
wife  had  joined  that  moiety.     He  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  struggle 
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against  these  payments,  but  every  snch  straggle  had  only  cost  him  more 
money.  Mr.  Gazebee  bad  written  to  him  the  civilest  notes ;  but  every 
note  seemed  to  cost  him  money, — every  word  of  each  note  seemed  to 
find  its  way  into  some  bill.  His  wife  had  died  and  her  body  had  been 
brought  back,  with  all  the  pomp  befitting  the  body  of  an  earFs 
daughter,  that  it  might  be  laid  with  the  old  De  Courcy  dust, — at  his 
expense.  The  embalming  of  her  dear  remains  had  cost  a  wondrous 
sum,  and  was  a  terrible  blow  upon  him.  All  these  items  were 
showered  upon  him  by  Mr.  Gazebee  with  the  most  courteously  worded 
demands  for  settlement  as  soon  as  convenient.  And  then,  when  he 
applied  that  Lady  Alexandrina's  small  fortune  should  be  made  over  to 
him, — according  to  a  certain  agreement  under  which  he  had  made  over 
all  his  possessions  to  his  wife,  should  she  have  survived  him, — ^Mr. 
Gazebee  expressed  a  mild  opinion  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  law,  and 
blandly  recommended  an  amicable  lawsuit.  The  amicable  lawsuit  was 
carried  on.  His  own  lawyer  seemed  to  throw  him  over.  Mr.  Gazebee 
was  successftd  in  everything.  No  money  came  to  him.  Money  was 
demanded  from  him  on  old  scores  and  on  new  scores, — and  all  that  he 
received  to  console  him  for  what  he  had  lost  was  a  mourning  ring  with 
his  wife's  Lair, — for  which,  with  sundry  other  mourning  rings,  he  had  to 
pay, — and  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton.  To  Mr.  Dobbs 
Brougbton  he  owed  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  as  regarded  a  bill  for  the 
one -half  of  that  sum  which  was  due  to-morrow,  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton 
had  refused  to  giant  him  renewal  for  a  single  month ! 

I  know  no  more  uncomfortable  walking  than  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  men  who  go  into  the  City  to  look  for  money,  and  who  find  none. 
Of  all  the  lost  steps  trodden  by  men,  sm*ely  the  steps  lost  after  that 
fashion  are  the  most  melancholy.  It  is  not  only  that  they  are  so  vain, 
but  that  they  are  accompanied  by  so  killing  a  sense  of  shame  1  To  wait 
about  in  dingy  rooms,  which  look  on  to  bare  walls,  and  are  approached 
through  some  Hook  Court ;  or  to  keep  appointments  at  a  low  coffee-house, 
to  which  trystings  the  money-lender  will  not  trouble  himself  to  come 
unless  it  pleases  him  ;  to  be  civil,  almost  suppliant,  to  a  cunning  knave 
whom  the  borrower  loathes ;  to  be  refused  thrice,  and  then  cheated 
with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fourth  attempt ;  to  submit  himself  to  vulgarity 
of  the  foulest  kind,  and  to  have  to  seem  to  like  it ;  to  be  badgered, 
reviled,  and  at  last  accused  of  want  of  honesty  by  the  most  fiaudulent 
of  mankind ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  clearly  conscious  of  the  ruin 
that  is  coming, — this  is  the  fate  of  him  who  goes  into  the  city  to  find 
money,  not  knowing  where  it  is  to  be  found  ! 

Crosbie  went  along  the  lane  into  Lombard  Street,  and  then  he  stood 
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still  for  a  moment  to  think.  Though  he  knew  a  good  deal  of  affairs  in 
general,  he  did  not  quite  know  what  would  happen  to  him  if  his  hill 
should  he  dishonoured.  That  somebody  would  bring  it  to  him  noted, 
and  require  him  instantly  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  bring  out 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  plus  the  amount  of  certain  expenses,  he  thought 
that  he  did  know.  And  he  knew  that  were  he  in  trade  he  would 
become  a  bankrupt ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  such  an  occurrence 
woul.d  prove  him  to  be  insolvent.  But  he  did  not  know  what  his 
creditors  would  immediately  have  the  power  of  doing.  That  the  fact 
of  the  bill  having  been  dishonoured  would  reach  the  Board  under  which 
he  served, — and,  therefore,  also  the  fact  that  he  had  had  recourse  to 
such  bill  transactions, — ^this  alone  was  enough  to  fill  him  with  dismay. 
In  early  life  he  had  carried  his  head  so  high,  he  had  been  so  much 
more  than  a  mere  Government  clerk,  that  the  idea  of  the  coming 
disgrace  almost  killed  him.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  ho  should  put 
an  end  to  himself,  and  thus  escape?  What  was  there  in  the  world 
now  for  which  it  was  worth  his  while  to  live  ?  Lily,  whom  he  had 
once  gained,  and  by  that  gain  had  placed  himself  high  in  all  hopes  of 
happmess  and  riches,— whom  he  had  then  thrown  away  from  him,  and 
who  had  again  seemed  to  be  almost  within  his  reach, — Lily  had  so 
refused  him  that  he  knew  not  how  to  approach  her  with  a  further 
prayer.  And,  had  she  not  refused  him,  how  could  he  have  told  her  of 
his  load  of  debt  ?  As  he  stood  at  the  comer  where  the  lane  runs  iuto 
Lombard  Street,  he  came  for  a  while  to  think  almost  more  of  Lily  than 
of  his  rejected  bill.  Then,  as  he  thought  of  both  his  misfortunes 
together,  he  asked  himself  whether  a  pistol  would  not  conveniently  put 
an  end  to  them  together. 

At  that  moment  a  loud,  harsh  voice  greeted  his  ear.  **  Hallo, 
Crosbie,  what  brings  you  so  far  east  ?  One  does  not  often  see  you  in 
the  City."  It  was  the  voice  of  Sir  Raffle  Buffle,  which  in  former  days 
had  been  very  odious  to  Crosbio's  ears  ; — for  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  had  once 
been  the  presiding  genius  of  the  office  to  which  Crosbie  still  belonged. 

**  No,  indeed,  not  very  often,"  said  Crosbie,  smiling.  Who  can  tell, 
who  has  not  felt  it,  the  pain  that  goes  to  the  forcing  of  such  smiles  ? 
But  Sir  Raffle  was  not  an  acutely  obsen^ant  person,  and  did  not  see 
that  anything  was  wrong. 

**  I  suppose  you're  doing  a  little  business  ?  "  said  Sir  Raffle.  **  If 
a  man  has  kept  a  trifle  of  money  by  him,  this  certainly  is  the  time  for 
turning  it.     You  have  always  been  wide  awake  about  such  things." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Crosbie.  If  he  could  only  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  shoot  himself,  would  it  not  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  inflict 
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some  condign  poniBhrneni  on  this  odious  man  before  he  left  the  world  t 
Bat  Grosbie  knew  that  he  waa  not  going  to  shoot  himselfi  and  he  knew 
also  that  he  had  no  power  of  inflicting  condign  punishment  on  Sir 
Baffle  Baffle.    He  conld  only  hate  the  man,  and  oarse  him  inwardly. 

**  Ah,  ha !  "  said  Sir  Baffle.  <'  Yoa  wouldn't  be  here  unless  you 
knew  where  a  good  thing  is  to  be  picked  up.  But  I  must  be  o£  I'm 
onihe  B00I17  Mountain  Canal  Company  Directory.  I'm  ^lot  above 
taking  my  two  guineas  a  day.  Good-by,  my  boy.  Bemember  me  to 
old  Optimist."  And  so  Sir  Baffle  passed  on,  leaving  Crosbie  still 
standing  at  the  comer  of  the  lane. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  This  interruption  had  at  least  seemed  to 
drive  Lily  from  his  mind,  and  to  send  his  ideas  back  to  the  considera*' 
tion  of  his  pecuniary  difflculties.  He  thought  of  his  own  bank,  a  West- 
End  establishment  at  which  he  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
clerks,  and  where  he  had  been  heretofi>re  treated  with  great  considera- 
tion. But  of  late  his  balances  had  been  very  low,  and  more  than  once 
he  had  been  reminded  that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account.  He  knew 
well  that  the  distinguished  Arm  of  Bounce,  Bounce,  and  Bounce  would 
not  cash  a  bill  for  him  or  lend  him  money  without  security.  He  did 
not  even  dare  to  ask  them  to  do  so. 

On  a  sudden  he  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  was  driven  back  to  his 
office.  A  thought  had  come  upon  him.  He  would  throw  himself  upon 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  there.  Hitherto  he  had  contrived  to  hold  his 
head  so  high  above  the  clerks  below  him,  so  high  before  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  above  him,  that  none  there  suspected  him  to  be  a  man 
in  difficulty.  It  not  seldom  happens  that  a  man's  character  stands  too 
high  for  his  interest, — so  high  that  it  cannot  be  maintained,  and  so  high 
that  any  Ml  will  be  dangerous.  And  so  it  was  with  Crosbie  and  his 
character  at  the  General  Committee  Office.  The  man  to  whom  he  was 
now  thinking  of  applying  as  his  friend,  was  a  certain  Mr.  Butterwell, 
who  had  been  his  predecessor  in  the  secretary's  chair,  and  who  now 
filled  the  less  onerous  but  more  dignified  position  of  a  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Crosbie  had  somewhat  despised  Mr.  Butterwell,  and  had  of  late 
years  not  been  averse  to  showing  that  he  did  so.  He  had  snubbed 
Mr.  Butterwell,  and  Mr.  Butterwell,  driven  to  his  wits'  ends,  had  tried 
a  fjEill  or  two  with  him.  In  all  these  struggles  Crosbie  had  had  the  best 
of  it,  and  ButterweU  had  gone  to  the  wall.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake 
of  official  decency,  and  from  certain  wise  remembrances  of  the  sources  of 
official  comfort  and  official  discomfort,  Mr.  Butterwell  had  always  main- 
tained a  show  of  outward  friendship  with  the  secretary.  They  smiled 
and  were  gracious,  called  each  other  Butterwell  and  Crosbie,  and 
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abstained  from  all  cat-and-dog  absurdities.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
the  frequently  expressed  opinion  of  every  clerk  in  the  office  that 
Mr.  Butterwell  hated  Mr.  Crosbie  like  poison.  This  was  the  man  to 
whom  Crosbie  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  have 
recourse. 

As  he  was  driven  back  to  his  office  he  resolved  that  he  would  make 
a  plunge  at  once  at  the  difficulty.  He  knew  that  Butterwell  was  fifdrly 
rich,  and  he  knew  also  that  he  was  good-natured, — ^with  that  sort  of 
sleepy  good-nature  which  is  not  active  for  philanthropic  purposes,  but 
which  dislikes  to  incur  the  pain  of  refusing.  And  then  Mr.  Butterwell 
was  nervous,  and  if  the  thing  was  managed  weU,  he  might  be  cheated 
out  of  an  assent,  before  time  had  been  given  him  in  which  to  pluck  up 
courage  for  refusing.  But  Crosbie  doubted  his  own  courage  also, — 
fearing  that  if  he  gave  himself  time  for  hesitation  he  would  hesitate, 
and  that,  hesitating,  ho  would  feel  the  terrible  disgrace  of  the  thing 
and  not  do  it.  So,  without  going  to  his  own  desk,  or  jidding  himself 
of  his  hat,  he  went  at  once  to  Butterwell*s  room.  When  he  opened  the 
door,  he  found  Mr.  Butterwell  alone,  reading  The  Times.  <*  Butterwell," 
said  ho,  beginning  to  speak  before  ho  had  even  closed  the  door,  **  I 
have  come  to  you  in  great  distress.  I  wonder  whether  you  can  help 
me ;  I  want  you  to  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds  ?  It  must  be  for  not 
less  than  three  months." 

Mr.  Butterwell  dropped  the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  stared  at  the 
secretary  over  his  spectacles. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

"I  SUPPOSE  I  MUST  LET  YOU  HAVE  IT." 

ROSBIE  had  been  preparing 
the  exact  worde  with  which  be 
oBsailed  Mr.  Batterwell  for  the 
last  qnarter  of  an  hoar,  before 
they  were  nttered.  There  ia 
Blwaya  a  difScnlty  in  the 
choice,  not  onlj  of  the  words 
with  which  money  abould  be 
borrowed,  bat  of  the  &shioii 
after  which  they  Hhonld  be 
spoken.  There  is  the  slow 
dehberate  manner,  in  osing 
which  the  borrower  attempts 
to  carry  the  wished-for  lender 
along  with  him  by  force  of 
argument,  and  to  prove  that 
the  deeire  to  borrow  shows  no 
imprudence  on  his  own  part, 
and  that  a  tendency  to  lend  will  show  none  on  the  part  of  the  intended 
lender.  It  may  be  sttid  that  thie  mode  &ils  oitener  than  any  other. 
There  is  the  piteoua  manner, — the  plea  for  commiseration.  "  My  dear 
fellow,  nnlcBS  yoii  will  see  mo  through  now,  upon  my  word  I  shall  be 
very  badly  off."  And  this  manner  may  he  divided  again  into  two. 
There  ia  the  plea  piteoun  with  a  lie,  and  the  plea  piteous  with  a  truth. 
''  Yon  shall  have  it  again  in  two  months  as  sore  as  the  sun  rises." 
That  is  generally  the  plea  piteons  with  a  )ie.  Or  it  majr  be  as  fbllowB  : 
n. — iTii.  t  L 
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<'  I(  is  only  £ur  to  say  that  I  don*t  quite  know  when  I  cap.  pay  it  back/* 
This  is  the  plea  piteous  with  a  tmth,  and  upon  the  whole  I  think  that 
this  is  generally  the  most  successful  mode  of  borrowing.  And  there  is 
the  assured  den^and, — ^which  betokens  a  close  intimacy.  ''  Old  fellow, 
can  you  let  me  have  thirty  pounds  ?  No  ?  Just  put  your  name,  then,  on 
the  back  of  this,  and  I'll  get  it  done  in  the  City."  The  worst  of  that 
manner  is,  that  the  bill  so  often  does  not  get  itself  done  in  the  City. 
Then  there  is  the  sudden  attack, — ^that  being  the  manner  to  which 
Crosbie  had  recourse  in  the  present  instance.  That  there  are  other 
modes  of  borrowing  by  means  of  which  youth  becomes  indebted  to  age, 
and  love  to  respect,  and  ignorance  to  experience,  is  a  matter  of  course. 
It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  here  speaking  only  of  borrowing  and 
lending  between  the  Butterwells  and  Crosbies  of  the  world.  **  1  have 
come  to  you  in  great  distress,"  said  Crosbie.  *^  1  wonder  whether  you 
can  help  me.  I  want  you  to  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds." 
Mr.  Butterwells  when  he  heard  the  words,  dropped  the  paper  which 
be  was  reading  from  his  hand,  and  stared  at  Crosbie  over  his  spectacles. 

"Five  hundred  pounds,"  he  said.  ''Dear  me,  Crosbie;  thaVs  a 
large  sum  of  money."* 

''  Yes,  it  is, — a  very  large  sum.  Half  that  is  what  I  want  at  once  ; 
but  I  shall  want  the  other  half  in  a  mootih/' 

''I  thought  that  you  were  always  so  much  above  the  world  in 
money  matters.  Gracious  me  ; — ^nothing  that  I  have  heard  for  a  long 
time  has  astonished  me  more.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  always  thought 
that  you  had  your  things  so  very  snug." 

Crosbie  was  aware  that  he  had  made  one  veiy  great  step  towards 
success.  The  idea  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Butterwell*8  mind,  and 
had  not  been  instantly  rejected  as  a  scandalously  iniquitous  idea,  as  an 
idea  to  which  no  reception  could  be  given  for  a  moment.  Crosbie  had 
not  been  treated  as  was  the  needy  knife-grinder,  and  had  ground  to 
stand  upon. while  he  urged  his  request.  ''I  have  been  so  pressed 
since  my  marriage,"  he  said,  ''  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
keep  things  straight." 

"  But  Lady  Alexandrina " 

"  Yes ;  of  course  ;  I  know.  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  you  with  my 
private  a£OEiirs; — ^there  is  nothing,  I  think,  so  bad  as  washing  one's 
dirty  linen  in  public ; — ^but  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  only  now  free  frt)m 
the  rapacity  of  the  De  Courcys.  You  would  hardly  believe  me  if  I  told 
you  what  I've  had  to  pay.  What  do  you  think  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  pounds  for  bringing  her  body  over  here,  and  burying  it  at 
De  Courcy. 
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"  I'd  have  left  it  where  it  was." 

<'  And  80  would  I.  Yoa  don't  sappose  I  ordered  it  to  be  done. 
Poor  dear  thing.  If  it  could  do  her  any  good,  God  knows  I  would  not 
begrudge  it.  We  had  a  bad  time  of  it  when  we  were  together,  but  I 
would  have  spared  nothing  for  her,  alive  or  dead,  that  was  reasonable. 
But  to  make  me  pay  for  bringing  the  body  over  here,  when  I  never  had 
a  shilling  with  her  I  By  George,  it  was  too  bad.  And  that  oaf  John 
Be  Gourcy, — ^I  had  to  pay  his  travelling  bill  too." 

"  He  didn't  come  to  be  buried ; — did  he  ?  " 

**  It's  too  disgusting  to  talk  of,  Butterwell ;  it  is  indeed.  And  when 
I  asked  for  her  money  that  was  settled  upon  me, — ^it  was  only  two 
thousand  pounds, — ^they  made  me  go  to  law,  and  it  seems  there  was  no 
two  thousand  pounds  to  settle.  If  I  like,  I  can  have  another  lawsuit 
with  the  sisters,  when  the  mother  is  dead.  Gh,  Butterwell,  I  have 
made  such  a  fool  of  myself.  I  have  come  to  such  shipwreck  1  Oh, 
Butterwell,  if  you  could  but  know  it  all." 

'*  Are  you  free  from  the  Be  Oourcys  now  ?  " 

**  1  owe  Gazebee,  the  man  who  married  the  other  woman,  over  a 
thousand  pounds.  But  I^ay  that  off  at  two  hundred  a  year,  and  he 
has  a  policy  on  my  life." 

"  What  do  you  owe  that  for  ?  " 

''Bon't  ask  me.     Not  that  I  mind  telling  you; — ^furniture,  and 

the  lease  of  a  house,  and  his  bill  for  the  ^larriage  settlement,— d 

him." 

**  God  bless  me.     They  seem  to  have  been  very  hard  upon  you." 

**  A  man  doesn't  marry  an  earl's  daughter  for  nothing,  Butterwell. 
And  then  to  think  what  I  lost  I  It  can't  be  helped  now,  you  know. 
As  a  man  makes  his  bed  he  must  lie  on  it.  I  am  sometimes  so  mad 
with  myself  when  I  think  over  it  all, — ^that  I  should  like  to  blow  my 
brains  out." 

'*  You  must  not  talk  in  that  way,  Crosbie.  I  hate  to  hear  a  man 
talk  like  that." 

**  I  don't  mean  that  I  shall.  I'm  too  much  of  a  coward,  I  fancy." 
A  man  who  desires  to  soften  another  man's  heart,  should  always  abuse 
himself.  In  softening  a  woman's  heart,  he  should  abuse  her.  **  But 
life  has  been  so  bitter  with  me  for  the  last  three  years  f  I  haven't  had 
an  hour  of  comfort  ;-Hiot  an  hour.  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
trouble  you  with  all  this,  Butterwell.  Gh, — about  the  money ;  yes  ; 
that's  just  how  I  stand.  I  owed  Gazebee  something  over  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  is  arranged  ^s  I  have  told  you.  Then  there  were  debts, 
due  by  my  wife, — at  least  some  of  them  were,  I  suppose, — and  that 

L  L  a 
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horrid,  ghastly  funeral, — and  debts,  I  don't  doubt,  due  by  the  cursed 
old  countess.  At  any  rate,  to  get  myself  clear  I  raised  something  over 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  now  I  owe  five  which  must  be  paid,  part 
to-morrow,  and  the  remainder  this  day  month/' 

"  And  you've  no  security  ?  " 

"Not  a  rag,  not  a  shred,  not  a  line,  not  an  acre.  There's  my  salary, 
and  after  paying  Gazebee  what  comes  due  to  him,  I  can  manage  to  let 
you  have  the  money  within  twelve  months,— that  is,  if  you  can  lend  it  me. 
I  can  just  do  that  and  live ;  and  if  you  will  assist  me  with  the  money,  I 
will  do  so.     That's  what  I've  brought  myself  to  by  my  own  folly." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  is  such  a  large  sum  of  money." 

"  Indeed  it  is." 

**  And  without  any  security !  " 

"  I  know,  Butterwell,  that  I've  no  right  to  ask  for  it.  I  feel  that. 
Of  course  I  should  pay  you  what  interest  you  please." 

"  Money's  about  seven  now,"  said  Butterwell. 

**  I've  not  the  slightest  objection  to  seven  per  cent.,"  said  Crosbie. 

''But  that's  on  security,"  said  Butterwell. 

**  You  can  name  your  own  terms,"  said  Crosbie. 

Mr.  Butterwell  got  out  of  his  chair,  and  walked  about  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Ho  was  thinking  at  that  moment  what 
Mrs.  Butterwell  would  say  to  him.  **  Will  an  answer  do  to-morrow 
morning  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  would  much  rather  have  it  to-day,"  said 
Crosbie.  Then  Mr.  Butterwell  took  another  turn  about  the  room.  "I 
suppose  I  must  let  you  have  it,"  ho  said. 

"Butterwell,"  said  Crosbie,  "I'm  eternally  obliged  to  you.  It's 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  you've  saved  me  from  ruin." 

"  Of  course  I  was  joking  about  interest,"  said  Butterwell.  "Five 
per  cent,  is  the  proper  thing.  You'd  better  let  me  have  a  little 
acknowledgment.     I'll  give  you  the  first  half  to-morrow." 

They  were  genuine  tears  which  filled  Crosbie's  eyes,  as  he  seized 
hold  of  the  senior's  hands.  "  Butterwell,"  he  said,  "what  am  I  to  say 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all, — nothing  at  all." 

"Your  kindness  makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  have  come 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  nonsense.  By-the-by,  would  you  mind  telling  Thompson  to 
bring  those  papers  to  me  which  I  gave  him  yesterday  ?.  I  promised 
Optimist  I  would  read  them  before  three,  and  it's  past  two  now." 
So  saying  he  sat  himself  down  at  his  table,  and  Crosbie  felt  that  he  was 
bound  to  leave  the  room. 
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Mr.  Batterwell,  when  he  was  left  alone,  did  not  read  the  papers 
which  Thompson  brought  him ;  but  sat,  instead,  thiTilfing  of  his  five 
hundred  pounds.  **  Just  put  them  down,"  he  said  to  Thompson.  So 
the  papers  were  put  down,  and  there  they  lay  all  that  day  and  all  the 
next.  Then  Thompson  took  them  away  again,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  somebody  read  them.  Five  hundred  pounds  I  It  was  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  Crosbie  was  a  man  for  whom  Mr.  Butterwell  in 
truth  felt  no  very  strong  aflfection.  "Of  course  he  must  have  it  now," 
he  said  to  himself.  ''  But  where  should  I  be  if  anything  happened  to 
him  ?  "  And  then  he  remembered  that  Mrs.  JButterwell  especially 
disliked  Mr.  Crosbie, — disliked  him  because  she  knew  that  he  snubbed 
her  husband.  * '  But  it's  hard  to  refuse,  when  one  man  has  known  another 
for  more  than  ten  years."  Then  he  comforted  himself  somewhat  with 
the  reflection,  that  Crosbie  would  no  doubt  make  himself  more  pleasant 
for  the  future  than  he  had  done  lately,  and  with  a  second  reflection, 
that  Crosbie's  life  was  a  good  life, — and  with  a  third,  as  to  his  own 
great  goodness,  in  assisting  a  brother  officer.  Nevertheless,  as  he  sat 
looking  out  of  the  omnibus-window,  on  his  journey  home  to  Putney,  he 
was  not  altogether  comfortable  in  his  mind.  Mrs.  Butterwell  was  a 
very  prudent  woman. 

But  Crosbie  was  very  comfortable  in  his  mind  on  that  afternoon. 
He  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  success,  but  he  had  been  successful. 
He  had  not  even  thought  of  Butterwell  as  a  possible  fountain  of  supply, 
till  his  mind  had  been  brought  back  to  the  aflairs  of  his  office,  by  the 
voice  of  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  at  the  comer  of  the  street.  The  idea  that 
his  bill  would  be  dishonoured,  and  that  tidings  of  his  insolvency  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  at  his  Board,  had  been  dreadful  to 
him.  The  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Musselboro  and  Dobbs 
Broughton  had  made  him  hate  City  men,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be 
City  ways.  Now  there  had  come  to  him  a  relief  which  suddenly  made 
everything  feel  light.  He  could  almost  think  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee 
without  disgust.  Perhaps  after  all  there  might  be  some  happiness  yet 
in  store  for  him.  IVIight  it  not  be  possible  that  Lily  would  yet  accept 
him  in  spite  of  the  chilling  letter, — the  freezing  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Lily's  mother  ?  Of  one  thing  he  was  quite  certain.  If 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  own  cause  with  her,  he  certainly 
would  tell  her  ever^^thing  respecting  his  own  money  difficulties. 

In  that  last  resolve  I  think  we  may  say  that  he  was  right.  If  Lily 
would  ever  listen  to  him  again  at  all,  she  certainly  would  not  bo 
deterred  from  manning  him  by  his  own  story  of  his  debts. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

LILY  DALE   GOES  TO  LONDON. 

Okb  morning  towards  the  end  of  March  the  sqnire  rapped  at  the 
window  of  the  drawing-room  of  the  Small  House,  in  which  Mrs.  Dale 
and  her  daughter  were  sitting.  He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  both 
lily  and  her  mother  knew  that  he  had  come  down  to  speak  about  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  It  was  always  a  sign  of  good-humour  on  the 
squire's  part,  this  rapping  at  the  window.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  him  in  his  gloomy  moods  to  see  his  sister-in-law,  he  would  write 
a  note  to  her,  and  she  would  go  across  to  him  at  the  Great  House. 
At  other  times,  if,  as  Lily  would  say,  he  was  just  then  neither  sweet 
nor  bitter,  he  would  go  round  to  the  front  door  and  knock,  and  be 
admitted  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  people  ;  but  when  he  was  minded 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  pleasant  he  would  come  and  rap  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  as  ho  was  doing  now. 

**  1*11  let  you  in,  uncle ;  wait  a  moment,"  said  Lily,  as  she  unbolted 
the  window  which  opened  out  upon  the  lawn.  **  It's  dreadfally  cold,  so 
come  in  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"It's  not  cold  at  all,"  said  the  squire.  **  It's  more  like  spring 
than  any  morning  we've  had  yet.     I've  been  sitting  without  a  fire." 

**  You  won't  catch  us  without  one  for  the  next  two  months ;  will  he, 
mamma  ?    You  have  got  a  letter,  uncle.     Is  it  for  us  to  see  ?  " 

**  Well, — ^yes  ;  I've  brought  it  down  to  show  you.  Mary,  what  do 
you  think  is  going  to  happen  ?  " 

A  terrible  idea  occurred  to  Mrs.  Dale  at  that  moment,  but  she  was 
much  too  wise  to  give  it  expression.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
squire  was  going  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  and  get  married  ?  **  I  am 
very  bad  at  guessing,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.     *'  You  had  better  tell  us." 

**  Bernard  is  going  to  be  mairied,"  said  Lily. 

"How  did  you  know  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

"  I  didn't  know.     I  only  guessed." 

"  Then  you've  guessed  right,"  said  the  squire,  a  little  annoyed  at 
having  his  news  thus  taken  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Dale ;  "  and  I  know  from  youi*  manner 
that  you  like  the  match." 

"  Well,— yes.    I  don't  know  the  young  lady,  but  I  think  that 
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upon  the  whole  I  do  like  it.    It*s  quite  time^  you  know,  that  he  got 
married.'' 

**  He's  not  thirty  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  He  will  he,  in  a  month  or  two." 

**  And  who  is  it,  uncle  ?  " 

«  Well ; — as  you're  so  good  at  guessing,  I  suppose  you  can  guess 
that?" 

<<  It's  not  that  Miss  Partridge  he  used  to  talk  ahout  ?  " 

'*  No ;  it's  not  Miss  Partridge, — ^I'm  glad  to  say.  I  don't  belieye 
that  the  Partridges  have  a  shilling  among  .them." 

*'  Then  I  suppose  it's  an  heiress  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

''  No  ;  not  an  heiress;  hut  she  will  have  some  money  of  her  own. 
And  she  has  connexions  in  Barsetshire,  which  makes  it  pleasant." 

**  Connexions  in  Barsetshire  I     Who  can  it  he  ?  "  said  lily. 

''  Her  name  is  Emily  Dunstahle,"  said  the  squire,  "  and  she  is  the 
niece  of  that  Miss  Dunstahle  who  married  Dr.  Thome  and  who  lives 
at  Chaldicotes." 

**  She  was  the  woman  who  had  millions  upon  millions,"  said  lily, 
**  all  got  hy  selling  ointment.* 

<*  Never  mind  how  it  was  got,"  said  the  squire,  angrily.  ^  Wsb 
Dunstable  married  most  respectably,  and  has  always  made  a  most 
excellent  use  of  her  money." 

**  And  will  Bernard's  wife  have  all  her  fortune  ?  "  asked  Lily. 

**  She  will  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  the  day  she  marries,  and 
I  suppose  that  will  be  all." 

**  And  quite  enough,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

*^  It  seems  that  old  Dr.  Dunstable,  as  he  was  called,  who,  as  lily 
says,  sold  the  ointment,  quarrelled  with  his  son  or  with  his  son's 
widow,  and  left  nothing  either  to  her  or  her  child.  The  mother  is 
dead,  and  the  aunt,  Dr.  Thome's  wife,  has  always  provided  for  the 
child.  That's  how  it  is,  and  Bernard  is  going  to  marry  her.  They 
are  to  be  married  at  Chaldicotes  in  May." 

**  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

*^  I've  known  Dr.  Thome  for  the  last  forty  years ; "  and  the  squire 
now  spoke  in  a  low  melancholy  tone.  **  I've  written  to  him  to  say 
that  the  young  people  shall  have  the  old  place  up  there  to  themselves 
if  they  Hke  it." 

*'  What  I  and  tum  you  out  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

**  That  would  not  matter,"  said  the  squire. 

**  You'd  have  to  come  and  live  with  us,"  said  lily,  taking  him  by 
the  hand. 
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ftH  sbc  BckTScCsli^c  pE*:-|Cf  iLl:  Ftc  c«ics.  ftfar^,g  ftbccs  ^o^ 
Poor  Gsftce !      I  kzc--*-  :las  tbe  Grkzil^ra  ftzd  tbr  IbcczjES  ak 
FftZiTT  Bsr^ftrd  IftTinz  tTenrr  ;LGQ3&=d  ic'^ais  &cb 

WL^  d&£S  IS  TraltfT  :o  Tica  vi^cie  xx  eczaes  frc=.?''  sud  the 


squint.  LAH.  in 

'-Xcc  in  iLe  k&s :  ciJt  is  sco:^  so  odL    I  do  ik?p&  she's  m 


Tbrn  tLe  s^iire  p;>d^>?Eii  ft  plrXi:i£r&$c  of  £=£t  Poiisuible 
Lis  ziEpaev  Lftd  5*:=^  %>  hfa:,  ftzjd  :2^t  ftll  pscEdrxaKd  ka*  to  be 
Tcij  pcfctAi. ;»  £ic  TcEjzisdL  like  ft  Iftij.  ftzui  to  l<^  xert  good-lauamuiML 
Hk  itpzre  v^A  eri-ifTih'  pLekB^d  viih  uk  rmarf.  ftod  thaciove  lbs 
Iftdaes  Tcre  tl-iAatl  ftlso.  Bcmiri  I>ilc  v^is  tbe  heir  to  the 
and  bifis  FTftrna;^  t<u  of  cc^zse  ft  Trft;;rr  cf  zDomoit :  szii  fts  go 
propatLcS  u  tljb:  of  Ar7r.g;iif>  i^cti-cJ  is  ftl-vmjs  vvrScd.  the  iqiiiro 
■ttj  l<  £jffgiTrn  &r  ;L&  ^nca:  ic:pc«tik=j£e  iriiLeh  Le  ftgarttcd  to  lh» 
TooD^  liiij's  5:rtsDe.  "- Bexztftri  cosLi  Lizulj  kiTe  niftzzkd  iiimIibHj 
'■i:b::n  12:7  nii^ej/'  Lc  5»ii.i. — -  zzle^s  be  hfci  chcts^n  lo  vfth  till  I 

""AujI  tLrn  Lc  wc-"::!*!  Litc  t^tcn  :.:o  cl-i  v:-  izftrrr  fts  ftlL"  siid 


ui  thersi  s*>::i  ft£er»Arus  iLk*  L^  ::r:^l:  Lid  CtcT=n  s:zii2£Qcd  up  to 
Locbti::!.  EcnLird  h^  -writCcn  to  Lizi.  t^;:rlii^  ^-'n  ;c-  Cwize  And  sea 
coe  ^X'^mg  LiJj :  s^-i  iL-a  hziZj  li-ay-.r  Lii  -^rl^cn  ftlso.  ^jing  thai 
his  pre&rijrc  in  v:wn  ^cili  c*  vcrr  i^^irillr.  "I:  is  tctv  troable- 
ionic,  c:  cocrsc  ;  t:::  I  sLill  ^r."  j^i  ±:-  s^rilr^,  ••  I;  will  do  joa  aD 
the  r-;ci  in  ;iie  irrrl'L"  uLi  Mrs.  I-ilc  :  -  ini  c:  ei:'::r^5<;  T»>a  oogfat  to 
kspjT  L^r  ptTsrniZj  'wfore  i:i^  z_irrlL:r. '  Azi  litii  the  squire  ^^—^ 
a  cIc-iiL  bncist  of  is  ani  d£elirt«i  LI5  full  r:iq^c>£.  -I  ir^LS  tfc9»VW*g 
tLis.  p^riiaf-s,  Lilj  wv>::li  i.-.:  oijcc:  :..-  r^?  ~p  :o  L?r.I.:n  wish  me.** 
'•Oh.  ziLoIc  Ci^litcrLer.  I  sL::l1I  s:  like  ::."  sail  Lilv, 

•M^r-  t  ne-.r  cl;£o:>  :o  a:.-!!::^.     I   ^Lciild  liie   ;o  se^  her 
olj:h!:ii:^  :.:  :L.: !  "     Arl  Lilr  shrok  L^r  hr.ii  a:  her  =io;htr. 

••  BcrnAri  savs  xh^^i  M:?s  l>;i::>:uido  rmijulkrlT  -srini^  :.?  s«?  tou." 
••IV«  she,  indeed?     A1.I  I  r  .niv-:!:,-:;.-  v.-;  so  sce  Mi^  Dan- 
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stable.  How  nice  I  Mamma,  I  don't  think  IVe  ever  been  in  London 
since  I  wore  short  frocks.  I>o  yon  remember  taking  ns  to  the 
pantomime  ?  Only  think  how  many  years  ago  that  is.  I'm  quite  snre 
it's  time  that  Bernard  should  get  married.  XTnele,  I  hope  yon're 
prepared  to  take  me  to  the  play." 

**  We  must  see  about  that  1 " 

« And  the  opera,  and  Madame  Tossaud,  and  the  Hortienltoral 
Gardens,  and  the  new  conjuror  who  makes  a  woman  lie  upon  nothing. 
The  idea  of  my  going  to  London  !  And  then  I  suppose  I  shall  be  one 
of  the  bridesmaids.  I  declare  a  new  vista  of  life  is  opening  out  to  me  I 
Mamma,  you  mustn't  be  dull  while  I'm  away.  It  won't  be  very  long, 
I  suppose,  uncle  ?  " 

''About  a  month,  probably,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Oh,  mamma ;  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

«  Never  mind  me,  Lily." 

**  You  must  get  Bell  and  the  children  to  come.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  living  away  from  home  a  month.  I  was  never  away  from  home 
a  month  in  my  life." 

And  Lily  did  go  up  to  town  with  her  uncle,  two  days  only  having 
been  allowed  to  her  for  her  preparations.  There  was  very  much  for 
her  to  think  of  in  such  a  journey.  It  was  not  only  that  she  would  see 
Emily  Dunstable  who  was  to  be  her  cousin's  wife,  and  that  she  would 
go  to  the  play  and  visit  the  new  conjuror's  entertainment,  but  that  she 
would  be  in  the  same  city  both  with  Adolphus  Crosbie  and  with  John 
Eames.  Not  having  personal  experience  of  the  wideness  of  London, 
and  of  the  wildomess  which  it  is  ; — of  the  distance  which  is  set  there 
between  persons  who  are  not  purposely  brought  together — ^it  seemed  to 
her  fancy  as  though  for  this  month  of  her  absence  from  home  she  would 
be  brought  into  close  contiguity  with  both  her  lovers.  She  had  hitherto 
felt  herself  to  be  at « any  rate  safe  in  her  fortress  at  Allington.  'When 
Crosbie  had  written  to  her  mother,  making  a  renewed  offer  which  had 
been  rejected,  Lily  had  felt  that  she  certainly  need  not  see  him  unless 
it  pleased  her  to  do  so.  He  could  hardly  force  himself  upon  her  at 
Allington.  And  as  to  John  Eames,  though  he  would,  of  course,  be 
welcome  at  Allington  as  often  as  he  pleased  to  show  himself,  still  there 
was  a  security  in  the  place.  She  was  so  much  at  home  there  that  she 
could  always  be  mistress  of  the  occasion.  She  knew  that  she  could 
talk  to  him  at  Allington  as  though  from  ground  higher  than  that  on 
which  he  stood  himself ;  but  she  felt  that  this  would  hardly  be  the  case 
if  she  should  chance  to  meet  him  in  London.  Crosbie  probably  would 
not  come  in  her  way.    Crosbie  she  thought, — and  she  blushed  for  the 
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man  she  loved,  as  the  idea  came  across  her  mind, — would  be  afraid  of 
meeting  her  uncle.  Bnt  John  Eames  wonld  certainly  find  her ;  and 
she  was  led  by  the  experience  of  latter  days  to  imagine  that  John  would 
never  cross  her  path  without  renewing  his  attempts. 

But  she  said  no  word  of  all  this,  even  to  her  mother.  She  was 
contented  to  confine  her  outspoken  expectations  to  Emily  Dunstable, 
and  the  play,  and  the  conjuror.  *<  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  agfti^Bt 
my  liking  her,  mamma,"  she  said. 

''  I  don*t  see  that,  my  dear.*' 

**  I  feel  to  be  too  old  to  think  that  I  shall  ever  like  any  more  new 
people.  Three  years  ago  I  should  have  been  quite  sure  that  I  should 
love  a  new  cousin.  It  would  have  been  like  having  a  new  dress.  But 
I've  come  to  think  that  an  old  dress  is  the  most  comfortable,  and  an 
old  cousin  certainly  the  best." 

The  squire  had  had  taken  for  them  a  gloomy  lodging  in  Sackville 
Street.  Lodgings  in  London  are  always  gloomy.  Gloomy  colours 
wear  better  than  bright  ones  for  curtains  and  carpets,  and  the  keepers 
of  lodgings  in  London  seem  to  think  that  a  certain  dinginess  of  appear- 
ance is  respectable.  I  never  saw  a  London  lodging  in  which  any 
attempt  at  cheerfulness  had  been  made,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
such  attempt,  if  made,  would  pay.  The  lodging-seeker  would  be 
frightened  and  dismayed,  and  would  unconsciously  be  led  to  fancy  that 
something  was  wrong.  Ideas  of  burglars  and  improper  persons  would 
present  themselves.  This  is  so  certainly  the  case  that  I  doubt  whether 
any  well-conditioned  lodging-house  matron  could  be  induced  to  show 
rooms  that  were  prettily  draped  or  pleasantly  coloured.  The  big 
drawing-room  and  two  large  bedrooms  which  the  squire  took,  were  all 
that  was  proper,  and  were  as  brown,  and  as  gloomy,  and  as  ill-suited 
for  the  comforts  of  ordinary  life  as  though  they  had  been  prepared  for 
two  prisoners.  But  Lily  was  not  so  ignorant  as  to  expect  cheerful 
lodgings  in  London,  and  was  satisfied.  **And  what  are  we  to  do 
now  ?  "  said  Lily,  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  settled.  It  was 
still  March,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  weather  at 
Allington,  it  was  very  cold  in  London.  They  reached  Sackville 
Street  about  five  in  the  evening,  and  an  hour  was  taken  up  in  unpack- 
ing their  trunks  and  making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  their  circum- 
stances allowed.     *'  And  now  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  said  Lily. 

"  I  told  them  to  have  dinner  for  us  at  half- past  six." 

**  And  what  after  that  ?  Won't  Bernard  come  to  us  to-night  ?  1 
expected  him  to  be  standing  on  the  door- steps  waiting  for  us  with  bis 
biide  in  his  hand." 
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**  I  don't  Buppose  Bernard  will  be  here  to-night,*'  said  the  squire. 
'*  He  did  not  say  that  he  would,  and  as  for  Miss  Dunstable,  I  promised 
to  take  you  to  her  aunt's  house  to-morrow." 

**  But  I  wanted  to  see  her  to-night.     Well ; — of  course  bridesmaids 
must  wait  upon  brides.     And  ladies  with  twenty  thousand  poimds 
can't  be  expected  to  run  about  like  common  people.    As  for  Bernard, 
— but  Bernard  never  was  in  a  hurry."     Then  they  dined,  and  when 
the  squire  had  very  nearly  fallen  asleep  over  a  bottle  of  port  wine  which 
had  been  sent  in  for  him  from  some  neighbouring  public-house,  Lily 
began  to  feel  that  it  was  very  dull.     And  she  looked  round  the  room, 
and  she  thought  that  it  was  very  ugly.     And  she  calculated  that  thirty 
evenings  so  spent  would  seem  to  be  very  long.     And  she  reflected  that 
the  hours  were  probably  going  much  more  quickly  with  Emily  Dun- 
stable, who,  no  doubt,  at  this  moment  had  Bernard  Dale  by  her  side. 
And  then  she  told  herself  that  the  hours  were  not  tedious  with  her 
at  home,  while  sitting  with  her  mother,  with  all  her  daily  occupations 
within  her  reach.     But  in  so  telling  herself  she  took  herself  to  task, 
inquiring  of  herself  whether  such  an  assurance  was  altogether  true. 
Were  not  the  hours  sometimes  tedious  even  at  home  ?    And  in  this 
way  her  mind  wandered  off  to  thoughts  upon  life  in  general,  and  she 
repeated  to  herself  over  and  over  again  the  two  words  which  she  had 
told  John  Eames  that  she  would  write  in  her  journal.      The  reader 
will  remember  those  two  words ; — Old  Maid.     And  she  had  written 
them  in  her  book,  making  each  letter  a  capital,  and  rotmd  them  she 
had  drawn  a  scroll,  ornamented  after  her  own  fashion,  and  she  had 
added  the  date  in  quaintly  formed  figures, — for  in  such  matters  Lily 
had  some  little  skill  and  a  dash  of  fim  to  direct  it;  and  she  had 
inscribed  below  it  an  Italian  motto, — **  Who  goes  softly,  goes  safely;" 
and  above  her  work  of  art  she  had  put  a  heading — **  As  arranged  by 
Fate  for  L.  D."     Now  she  thought  of  all  this,  and  reflected  whether 
Emily  Dunstable  was  in  truth  very  happy.     Presently  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  as  though  she 
were  afraid  that  her  uncle  might  wake  and  see  them.      And  as  she 
looked  out  on  the  blank  street,  she  muttered  a  word  or  two — "  Dear 
mother !     Dearest  mother  !  "      Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  her 
cousin  Bernard  announced  himself.     She  had  not  heard  his  knock  at 
the  door  as  she  had  been  thinking  of  the  two  words  in  her  book. 

**  What ;  Bernard  ! — ah,  yes,  of  course,"  said  the  squire,  rubbing 
his  eyes  as  he  strove  to  wake  himself.  **  I  wasn't  sure  you  would 
come,  but  I'm  delighted  to  see  you.  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart, 
*— with  all  my  heart," 
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"  Of  conrae,  I  should  come,"  said  Bernard.  '*  Dear  Lilj,  this  is 
so  good  of  you.  Emily  is  so  delighted."  Then  Lily  spoke  her  con- 
gratulations warmly,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  a  tear  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  was  thoroughly  happy  as  she  sat  hy  her  cousin's  side  and  listened 
to  his  raptures  ahout  Emily  Dunstahle.  *'  And  you  will  he  so  fond  of 
her  aunt,"  he  said. 

'*  But  is  she  not  awfully  rich  ?  "  said  Lily. 

"  Frightfully  rich,"  said  Bernard ;  **  hut  really  you  would  hardly 
find  it  out  if  nobody  told  you.  Of  course  she  lives  in  a  big  house,  and 
has  a  heap  of  servants  ;  but  she  can't  help  that." 

**  I  hate  a  heap  of  servants,"  said  Lily. 

Then  there  came  another  knock  at  the  door,  and  who  should  enter 
the  room  but  John  Eames.  Lily  for  a  moment  was  taken  aback,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  She  had  been  thinking  so  much  of  him 
that  his  presence  disturbed  her  for  an  instant.  *'  He  probably  will  not 
know  that  I  am  here,"  she  had  said  to  herself;  but  she  had  not  yet 
been  three  hours  in  London,  and  he  was  ah-eady  with  her !  At  first 
he  hardly  spoke  to  her,  addressing  himself  to  the  squire.  "  Lady  Julia 
told  me  you  were  to  be  here,  and  as  I  start  for  the  Continent  early 
to-morrow  morning,  I  thought  you  would  let  me  come  and  see  you 
before  I  went." 

**  I'm  always  glad  to  see  you,  John,"  said  the  squire, — **  very  glad. 
And  so  you're  going  abroad,  are  you  ?  " 

Then  Johnny  congratulated  his  old  acquaintance,  Bernard  Dale,  as 
to  his  coming  marriage,  and  explained  to  them  how  Lady  Julia  in  one 
of  her  letters  had  told  him  all  about  it,  and  had  even  given  him  the 
number  in  Sackville  Street.  **I  suppose  she  learned  it  from  you, 
Lily,"  said  the  squire.  **  Yes,  uncle,  she  did."  And  then  there  came 
questions  as  to  John's  projected  journey  to  the  Continent,  and  he 
explained  that  he  was  going  on  law-business,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Crawley, 
to  catch  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Arabin,  if  it  might  be  possible.  "  You  see, 
sir,  Mr.  Toogood,  who  is  Mr.  Crawley's  cousin,  and  also  his  lawyer,  is 
my  cousin,  too ;  and  that's  why  I'm  going."  And  still  there  had  been 
hardly  a  word  spoken  between  him  and  Lily. 

**  But  you're  not  a  la\\7er,  John ;  are  you  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

**  No.     I'm  not  a  lawyer  myself." 

**  Nor  a  lawyer's  clerk." 

**  Certainly  not  a  lawyer's  clerk,"  said  Johnny,  laughing. 

**  Then  why  should  you  go  ?  "  asked  Bernard  Dale. 

Then  Johnny  had  to  explain  ;  and  in  doing  so  he  became  very 
eloquent  as  to  the  hardships  of  Mr.  Crawley's  case.     **  You  see,  sir, 
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nobody  can  possibly  believe  that  such  a  man  as  thai  stole  twenty 
pounds." 

**  I  do  not  for  one,"  said  Lily. 

**  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  he  did,"  said  the  squire. 

**Tm  quite  sure  he  didn't,"  said  Johnny,  wanning  to  his  subject. 
**  It  couldn't  be  that  such  a  man  as  that  should  become  a  thief  all  at 
once.     It*s  not  human  nature,  sir ;  is  it  ?  " 

<'  It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  is  human  nature,"  said  the  squire. 

<<  It's  the  general  opinion  down  in  Barsetshire  that  he  did  steal  it/' 
said  Bernard.  **  Dr.  Thome  was  one  of  the  magistrates  who  committed 
him,  and  I  know  he  thinks  so." 

**  1  don't  blame  the  magistrates  in  the  least,"  said  Johnny. 

**  That's  kind  of  you,"  said  the  squire. 

<*  Of  course  you'll  laugh  at  me,  sir;  but  you'll  see  that  we  shall 
come  out  right.  There's  some  mystery  in  it  of  which  we  haven't  got 
at  the  bottom  as  yet ;  and  if  there  is  anybody  that  can  help  us  it's 
the  dean." 

'^  If  the  dean  knows  anythbg,  why  has  he  not  written  and  told  what 
he  knows  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

'  '*  That's  what  I  can't  say.  The  dean  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  writing  since  he  heard, — even  if  he  has  yet  heard, — that  Mr.  Crawley 
is  to  be  tried.  And  then  he  and  Mrs.  Arabin  are  not  together.  It's  a 
long  stoiy,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  it  all ;  but  at  any  rate  I'm 
goiug  off  to-morrow.     Lily,  can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  Florence  ?  " 

**  In  Florence  ? "  said  Lily ;  **  and  are  you  really  going  to 
Florence  ?     How  I  envy  you." 

"  And  who  pays  your  expenses  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

**  Well ; — as  to  my  expenses,  they  are  to  be  paid  by  a  person  who 
won't  raise  any  unpleasant  questions  about  the  amount." 

*^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  squire. 

**  He  means  himself,"  said  Lily. 

*^  Is  he  going  to  do  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  7  " 

**  He  is,"  said  Lily,  looking  at  her  lover. 

**  I'm  going  to  have  a  trip  for  my  own  fun,"  said  Johnny,  **  and 
I  shall  pick  up  evidence  on  the  road,  as  I'm  going ; — ^that's  all." 

Then  Lily  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conversation,  and  a 
great  deal  was  said  about  Mr.  Crawley,  and  about  Grace,  and  Lily 
declared  that  she  would  be  very  anxious  to  hear  any  news  which  John 
Eames  might  be  able  to  send.  "  You  know,  John,  how  fond  we  are  of 
your  cousin  Grace,  at  Allington  ?    Are  we  not,  uncle  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  squire.     **  1  thought  her  a  very  nice  girl." 
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**  If  you  shonld  be  able  to  learn  anything  that  may  be  of  aae,  Jobn, 
how  happy  you  will  be.** 

"  Yes,  I  shall,**  said  Johnny. 

**  And  I  think  it  so  good  of  you  to  go,  John.  But  it  is  jnst  like 
you.  You  were  always  generous.*'  Soon  after  that  he  got  up  and 
went.  It  was  very  clear  to  him  that  he  would  have  no  moment  in 
which  to  say  a  word  alone  to  Lily ;  and  if  he  could  find  such  a  moooBiii, 
what  good  would  such  a  word  do  him  ?  It  was  as  yet  but  a  few  weeks 
since  she  had  positively  refused  him.  And  he  too  remembered  yeiy 
well  those  two  words  which  she  had  told  him  that  she  would  write  in 
her  book.  As  he  had  been  coming  to  the  house  he  had  told  himself 
that  his  coming  would  be, — could  be  of  no  use.  And  yet  he  was  dis- 
appointed with  the  result  of  his  visit,  although  she  had  spoken  to  him 
so  sweetly. 

*'  I  suppose  you'll  be  gone  when  I  come  back  ?  '*  he  said. 

**  We  shall  be  here  a  month,'*  said  the  squire. 

"  I  shall  be  back  long  before  that,  I  hope,**  said  Johnny.  "Gbod- 
by,  sir.  Good-by,  Dale.  Good-by,  Lily."  And  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  her. 

**  Good-by,  John.'*  And  then  she  added,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  I 
think  you  are  very,  very  right  to  go."  How  could  he  fJEiil  after  that  to 
hope  as  he  walked  home  that  she  might  still  relent.  And  she  also 
thought  much  of  him,  but  her  thoughts  of  him  made  her  cling  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  the  two  words.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
many  him ;  but,  at  least,  she  would  not  break  his  heart  by  becoming 
the  wife  of  any  one  else.  Soon  aft^r  this  Bernard  Dale  went  also.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  had  been  well  pleased  at  seeing  John  Eames 
become  suddenly  the  hero  of  the  hour.  When  a  young  man  is  going 
to  perform  so  important  an  act  as  that  of  marriage,  he  is  apt  to  think 
that  he  ought  to  be  the  hero  of  the  hour  himself — at  any  rate  among  his 
own  family. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  Lily  was  taken  by  her  uncle  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Thome,  and  to  see  Emily  Dunstable.  Bernard  was  to  meet  them 
there,  but  it  had  been  arranged  that  they  should  reach  the  hous€i 
first.  <' There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  these  introductions,"  Bernard 
had  said.  **  You  go  and  look  at  her,  and  when  you've  had  time  to 
look  at  her,  then  I'll  come  1 "  So  the  squire  and  Lily  went  off  to  look 
at  Emily  Dunstable. 

''You  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  lives  in  that  house  9  "  said  Lily, 
when  the  cab  was  stopped  before  an  enormous  mansion  in  one  of  tho 
most  fashionable  of  the  London  squares. 
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''I  believe  she  does/*  said  the  squire.  , 

<<  I  never  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  anybody  living  in  snoh  a  boose 
as  that,*'  said  Lily.     <'  A  duke  couldn't  have  anything  grander." 

«  Mrs.  Thome  is  richer  than  half  the  dukes,*'  said  the  squire. 
Then  the  door  was  opened  by  a  porter,  and  Lily  found  herself  within 
the  hall.  Everything  was  very  great,  and  very  magnificent,  and,  as  she 
thou^t,  very  uncomfortable.  Presently  she  heard  a  loud  jovial  voice 
on  the  stairs.  **  Mr.  Dale,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you.  And  this  is  your 
niece  Lily.  Come  up,  my  dear.  There  is  a  young  woman  upstairs, 
dying  to  embrace  you.  Never  mind  the  umbrella.  Put  it  down  any- 
where. I  want  to  have  a  look  at  you,  because  Bernard  swears  that 
you're  so  pretty."  This  was  Mrs.  Thome,  once  Miss  Dunstable,  the 
richest  woman  in  England,  and  the  aunt  of  Bernard's  bride.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  remember  the  advice  which  she  once  gave  to 
Major  Grantly,  and  her  enthusiasm  on  that  occasion.  **  There  she  is, 
Mr.  Dale ;  what  do  you  think  of  her?"  said  Mrs.  Thome,  as  she  opened 
the  door  of  a  small  sitting-room  wedged  in  between  two  large  saloons, 
in  which  Emily  Dunstable  was  sitting. 

<<  Aunt  Martha,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  9  "  said  the  young  lady. 
**  I  suppose  it  is  ridiculous  to  ask  the  question  to  which  one  really 
wants  to  have  an  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Thome.  ''  But  Mr.  Dale  has,  in 
truth,  come  to  inspect  you,  and  to  form  an  opinion ;  and,  in  honest 
troth,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  know  what  he  thinks, — though,  of 
course,  he  won't  tell  me." 

The  old  man  took  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks.  **  I  have  no  doubt  you'll  find  out  what  I  think,"  he  said, 
**  though  I  should  never  tell  you." 

**  I  generally  do  find  out  what  people  think,**  she  said.  "And  so 
you're  Lily  Dale  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I'm  Lily  Dale." 

*  I  have  so  often  heard  of  you,  particularly  of  late  ;  for  you  must 
know  that  a  certain  Major  Grantly  is  a  friend  of  mine.  We  must  take 
care  that  that  affair  comes  off  all  right,  must  we  not  ?" 

*'  I  hope  it  will."  Then  Lily  tumed  to  Emily  Dunstable,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  went  up  and  sat  beside  her,  while  Mrs.  Thome  and 
the  squire  talked  of  the  coining  marriage.  **  How  long  have  you  been 
engaged  ?  "  said  Lily. 

"  Really  engaged,  about  three  weeks.  I  think  it  is  not  more  than 
three  weeks  ago." 

**  How  very  discreet  Bernard  has  been.  He  nev«r  told  us  a  word 
about  it  while  it  was  going  on." 
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"  Men  never  dp  tell,  I  suppose/*  said  Emily  Dunstable. 

"  Of  course  you  love  him  very  dearly  ?  "  said  Lily,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  say. 

«*  Of  course  I  do." 

*<  So  do  we.  You  know  he*s  almost  a  brother  to  us ;  that  is,  to  me 
and  my  sister.  We  never  had  a  brother  of  our  own.'*  And  so  the 
morning  was  passed  till  Lily  was  told  by  her  uncle  to  come  away,  and 
was  told  also  by  Mrs.  Thome  that  she  was  to  dine  with  them  in  the 
square  on  that  day.  '*  You  must  not  be  surprised  that  my  husband  is 
not  here,"  she  said.  *'  He  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  man,  and  he  never 
oomes  to  London  if  he  can  help  it." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  BAYSWATER  ROMANCE. 


Eames  had  by  no  means  done  his  work  for  that  evening  when  he  left 
Mr.  Dale  and  Lily  at  their  lodgings.     He  had  other  business  on  hand 
to  which  he  had  promised  to  give  attention,  and  another  person  to  see 
who  would  welcome  his  coming  quite  as  warmly,  though  by  no  means 
as  pleasantly,  as  Lily  Dale.     It  was  then*  just  nine  o'clock,  and  as  he 
had  told  Miss  Demolines, — ^Madalina  we  may  as  well  call  her  now, — 
that  he  would  be  in  Porchester  Terrace  by  nine  at  the  latest,  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  haste.    He  got  into  a  cab,  and  bid  the 
cabman  drive  hard,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  began  to  inquire  of  himself 
whether  it  was  well  for  him  to  hurry  away  from  the  presence  of  Lily 
Dale  to  that  of  Madalina  Demolines.    He  felt  that  he  was  half-ashamed 
of  what  he  was  doing.     Though  he  declared  to  himself  over  and  over 
again  that  he  never  had  said  a  word,  and  never  intended  to  say  a  word, 
to  Madalina,  which  all  the  world  might  not  hear,  yet  he  knew  that  he 
was  doing  amiss.     He  was  doing  amiss,  and  half  repented  it,  and  jet 
he  was  half  proud  of  it.   He  was  most  anxious  to  be  able  to  give  himti^lf 
credit  for  his  constancy  to  Lily  Dale ;  to  be  able  to  feel  that  he  was 
steadfast  in  his  passion  ;  and  yet  he  liked  the  idea  of  amusing  bimq^lf 
with  his  Bayswater  romance,  as  he  would  call  it,  and  was  not  without 
something  of  conceit  as  he  thought  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  it. 
<<  Love  is  one  thing  and  amusement  is  another,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
ho  puffed  the  cigar- smoke  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and  in  his  heart  he  was 
proud  of  his  own  capacity  for  enjoyment.     He  thought  it  a  fine  thing. 
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althoagh  at  the  same  moment  he  knew  it  to  he  an  evil  thing — ^this 
hurrying  away  from  the  young  lady  whom  he  really  loved  to  another  as 
to  whom  he  thought  it  very  likely  that  he  should  he  called  upon  to 
pretend  to  love  her.  And  he  sang  a  little  song  as  he  went,  **  If  she  he 
not  fair  for  me,  what  care  I  how  fair  she  he."  That  was  intended  to 
apply  to  Lily,  and  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  his  fickleness  in  going 
to  Miss  Demolines.  And  he  was,  perhaps,  too,  a  little  conceited  as  to 
his  mission  to  the  Continent.  Lily  had  told  him  that  she  was  very  glad 
that  he  was  going ;  that  she  thought  him  very  right  to  go.  The  words 
had  been  pleasant  to  his  ears,  and  Lily  had  never  looked  prettier  in  his 
eyes  than  when  she  had  spoken  them.  Johnny,  therefore,  was  rather 
proud  of  himself  as^he  sat  in  the  cab  smoking  his  cigar.  He  had, 
moreover,  beaten  his  old  enemy  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  in  another  contest,  and 
he  felt  that  the  world  was  smiling  on  him  ; — ^that  the  world  was  smiling 
on  him  in  spite  of  his  cruel  fate  in  the  matter  of  his  real  lovesuit. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  the  Bayswater  romance  which  was  not 
without  its  allurement,  and  a  portion  of  the  mystery  was  connected  with 
Madalina's  mother.  Lady  Demolines  was  very  rarely  seen,  and  John 
Eames  could  not  quite  understand  what  was  the  manner  of  life  of  that 
unfortunate  lady.  Her  daughter  usually  spoke  of  her  with  affectionate 
regret  as  being  unable  to  appear  on  that  particular  occasion  on  account 
of  some  passing  malady.  She  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  headache, 
or  was  afflicted  with  bronchitis,  or  had  been  touched  with  rheumatism, 
so  that  she  was  seldom  on  the  scene  when  Johnny  was  passing  his 
time  at  Porch  ester  Terrace.  And  yet  he  heard  of  her  dining  out,  and 
going  to  plays  and  operas ;  and  when  he  did  chance  to  see  hef",  ho 
found  that  she  was  a  sprightly  old  woman  enough.  I  will  not  venture 
to  say  that  he  much  regretted  the  absence  of  Lady  Demolines,  or  that 
ho  was  keenly  alive  to  the  impropriety  of  being  left  alone  with  the 
gentle  Madalina  ;  but  the  customary  absence  of  the  elder  lady  was  an 
incident  in  the  romance  which  did  not  fail  to  strike  him. 

Madalina  was  alone  when  he  was  shown  up  into  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  evening  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

**  Mr.  Eames,"  she  said,  **  will  you  kindly  look  at  that  watch  which 
is  l3dng  on  the  table."  She  looked  full  at  him  with  her  great  eyes 
wide  open,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  intended  to  show  hitn  that 
she  was  aggrieved. 

**  Yes,  I  see  it,"  said  John,  looking  down  on  Miss  Demolines*  little 
gold  Geneva  watch,  with  which  he  had  already  made  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance to  know  that  it  was  worth  nothing.     **  Shall  I  give  it  you  ?  " 

'*  No,  Mr.  Eames ;  let  it  remain  there,  that  it  may  remind  me,  if  it 

n. — XVII.  H  M 
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does  not  remind  you,  by  how  long  a  time  yon  have  broken  yonr 
word." 

'*  Upon  my  word  I  couldn't  help  it ; — ^npon  my  honour  I  couldn't.'* 

"  Upon  your  honour,  Mr.  Eames  I  " 

"  I  was  obliged  to  go  and  see  a  Mend  who  has  just  come  to  town 
from  my  part  of  the  country." 

**  That  is  the  friend,  I  suppose,  of  whom  I  have  heard  from  Maria.'* 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Conway  Dalrymple  had  not  been  so  guarded  as 
he  should  have  been  in  some  of  his  conversations  with  Mrs.  Bobbs 
Broughton,  and  that  a  word  or  two  had  escaped  from  him  as  to  the  love 
of  John  Eames  for  Lily  Dale. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have  heard,"  said  Johnny,  "  but  I 
was  obliged  to  see  these  people  before  I  left  town.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  marriage  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

« "Who  is  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

**  One  Captain  Dale  is  going  to  be  married  to  one  Miss  Dunstable." 

*'  Oh  I  And  as  to  one  Miss  Lily  Dale, — ^is  she  to  be  married  to 
anybody  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  have  heard  of,"  said  Johnny. 

"  She  is  not  going  to  become  the  wife  of  one  Mr.  John  Eames  ?  " 

He  did  not  wish  to  talk  to  Miss  Demolines  about  Lily  Dale.  He 
did  not  choose  to  disown  the  imputation,  or  to  acknowledge  its  truth. 

"  Silence  gives  consent,"  she  said.  **  If  it  be  so,  I  congratulate 
you.  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  a  most  charming  young  woman.  It  is 
about  seven  years,  I  believe,  since  that  little  afiair  with  Mr.  Crosbie, 
and  therefore  that,  I  suppose,  may  be  considered  as  forgotten." 

**  It  is  only  three  years,"  said  Johnny,  angrily.  **  Besides,  I  don't 
know  what  that  has  to  do  with  it." 

"  You  need  not  be  ashamed,"  said  Madalina.  **I  have  heard  how 
well  you  behaved  on  that  occasion.  You  were  quite  the  preux  chevalier; 
and  if  any  gentleman  ever  deserved  well  of  a  lady  you  deserved  well  of 
her.  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Crosbie  felt  when  he  met  you  the  other  day 
at  Maria's.  I  had  not  heard  anything  about  it  then,  or  I  should  have 
been  much  more  interested  in  watching  your  meeting." 

"  I  really  can't  say  how  he  felt." 

"  I  daresay  not ;  but  I  saw  him  shake  hands  with  you.  And  so 
Lily  Dale  has  come  to  town  ?  " 

"  Yes, — ^Miss  Dale  is  here  with  her  uncle." 

"  And  you  are  going  away  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  Yes, — and  I  am  going  away  to-morrow." 

After  that  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation.    Eames  was  sick 
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of  it,  and  was  yeiy  anzions  to  change  the  conyersation.  Misb  Demolines 
was  sitting  in  the  shadow,  away  from  the  light,  with  her  &ce  half 
hidden  hj  her  hands.  At  last  she  jumped  np,  and  came  round  and 
stood  opposite  to  him.  "  I  charge  yon  to  tell  me  tmlj,  John  Eam^," 
she  said,  *'  whether  Miss  Lilian  Dale  is  engaged  to  you  as  your 
fatnre  wife  ?  "  He  looked  up  into  her  fiice,  hut  made  no  immediate 
answer.  Then  she  repeated  her  demand.  '*  I  ask  you  whether  you 
are  engaged  to  many  Miss  Lilian  Dale,  and  I  expect  a  reply." 

'<  What  makes  yon  ask  me  snch  a  question  as  that  ?  " 

'<  What  makes  me  ask  you  ?  Do  you  deny  my  right  to  ted  so  much 
interest  in  you  as  to  desire  to  know  whether  you  are  ahout  to  be 
married  ?    Of  course  you  can  decline  to  tell  me  if  you  choose." 

'*  And  if  I  were  to  decline  ?  " 

**  I  should  know  then  that  it  was  true,  and  I  should  think  that  you 
were  a  coward." 

"  I  don't  see  any  cowardice  in  the  matter.  One  does  not  talk  about 
that  kind  of  thing  to  eyerybody." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Eames,  you  are  complimentary; — ^mdeedyou 
are.  To  everybody  1  I  am  everybody, — am  I  ?  That  is  your  idea  of 
— ^friendship  !  You  may  be  sure  that  after  that  I  shall  ask  no  further 
questions." 

**  I  didn't  mean  it  in  the  way  you've  taken  it,  Madalina." 

"  Li  what  way  did  you  mean  it,  sir  ?  Everybody !  Mr.  Eames, 
you  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  am  not  well  enough  this  evening  to 
bear  the  company  of — everybody.  I  think  you  had  better  leave  me. 
I  think  that  you  had  better  go." 

**  Arc  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am, — ^very  angry.  Because  I  have  condescended  to  feel  an 
interest  in  your  welfare,  and  have  asked  you  a  question  which  I  thought 
that  our  intimacy  justified,  you  tell  me  that  that  is  a  kind  of  thing  that 
you  will  not  talk  about  to — everybody.  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I 
will  not  be  your  everybody.    Mr.  Eames,  there  is  the  door." 

Things  had  now  become  very  serious.  Hitherto  Johnny  had  been 
seated  comfortably  in  the  comer  of  a  sofa,  and  had  not  found  himself 
bound  to  move,  though  Miss  Demolines  was  standing  before  him.  But 
now  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  do  something.  He 
must  either  go,  or  else  he  must  make  entreaiy  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Would  it  not  be  expedient  that  he  should  take  the  lady  at  her  word 
and  escape  ?  She  was  still  pointing  to  the  door,  and  the  way  was  open 
to  him.  If  he  were  to  walk  out  now  of  course  he  would  never  return, 
and  there  would  be  the  end  of  the  Bayswater  romance.    If  he  remained 
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it  mig^  be  thai  the  romance  wonld  become  troublesome.  He  got  up 
from  his  seat,  and  had  almost  resolved  that  he  would  go.  Had  she  not 
somewhat  relaxed  the  majesty  of  her  anger  as  he  rose,  had  the  fire  of 
her  eye  not  been  somewhat  quenched  and  the  lines  of  her  mouth 
softened,  I  think  that  he  would  have  gone.  The  romance  would  have 
been  over,  and  he  would  have  felt  that  it  had  come  to  an  inglorious  end; 
but  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  that  he  should  have  gone.  Thou^ 
the  fire  was  somewhat  quenched  and  the  lines  were  somewhat  softened, 
she  was  still  pointing  to  the  door.     **'Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  said. 

**  I  do  mean  it, — certainly.** 

'*  And  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  everything  ?  *' 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  everything.  It  is  a  very  little 
everything  to  you,  I  should  say.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
everything  and  your  everybody." 

"  I  will  go,  if  you  wish  mo  to  go,  of  course." 

**  I  do  wish  it." 

**But  before  I  go,  you  must  permit  me  to  excuse  myself.  I  did 
not  intend  to  ofiend  you.    I  merely  meant " 

**  You  merely  meant  1  Give  me  an  honest  answer  to  a  downright 
question.     Are  you  engaged  to  Miss  Lilian  Dale  ?  " 

**  No  ;— I  am  not."  . 

**  Upon  your  honour  ?  " 

**  Do  you  think  that  I  would  tell  you  a  falsehood  about  it  ?  What 
I  meant  was  that  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  one  doesn^t  like  talking  about, 
merely  because  stories  are  bandied  about.  People  are  so  fond  of  sa}4ng 
that  this  man  is  engaged  to  that  woman,  and  of  making  up  tales ;  and 
it  seems  to  bo  so  foolish  to  contradict  such  things." 

**  But  you  know  that  you  used  to  bo  verj-  fond  of  her  ?  " 

Ho  had  taken  up  his  hat  when  he  had  risen  from  the  sofa,  and  was 
still  standing  with  it  ready  in  his  hand.  He  was  even  now  half- 
minded  to  escape ;  and  the  name  of  Lily  Dale  in  Miss  Demolincs' 
moutli  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  would  have  done  so, — ho 
would  have  gone  in  sheer  disgust,  had  she  not  stood  in  his  way,  so 
that  ho  could  not  escape  without  moviug  her,  or  going  round  behind 
the  sofa.  She  did  not  stir  to  make  wav  for  him,  and  it  mav  be  that 
she  understood  that  he  was  her  prisoner,  in  spite  of  her  late  command 
to  him  to  go.  It  may  l>o,  also,  that  she  xmderstood  his  vexation  and 
the  cause  of  it,  and  that  she  saw  the  expediency  of  leaving  Lily  Dale 
alone  for  the  present.  At  any  n\to,  she  pressed  l^im  no  more  upon  the 
'*  Aro  wo  to  be  friends  agt^in  ?  "  she  said. 
liopo  so,"  rt'plied  Johnny. 
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**  There  is  my  hand,  then,"  So  Johnny  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
it,  and  held  it  a  little  while, — just  long  enough  to  seem  to  give  a 
meaning  to  the  action.  '^  You  will  get  to  understand  me  some  day," 
she  said,  *'  and  will  learn  that  I  do  not  like  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
CTerybodies  by  those  for  whom  I  really — really — really  have  a  regard.- 
"When  I  am  angry,  I  am  angry." 

**  You  were  very  angry  just  now,  when  you  showed  me  the  way 
to  the  door." 

"  And  I  meant  it  too, — for  the  minute.  Only  think, — supposing 
you  had  gone  !  We  should  never  have  seen  each  other  again  ; — never, 
never !     What  a  change  one  word  may  make  !  " 

''  One  word  often  does  make  a  change." 

*  *  Does  it  not  ?  Just  a  little  *  yes,  *  or  *  no. '  A  *  no '  is  said  when  a  *  yes ' 
is  meant,  and  then  there  comes  no  second  chance,  and  what  a  change 
that  may  be  from  bright  hopes  to  desolation !  Or,  worse  again,  a  *  yes ' 
is  said  when  a  *  no '  should  be  said, — when  the  speaker  knows  that  it 
should  be  *no.*  What  a  difference  that  *no'  makes!  When  one  thinks 
of  it,  one  wonders  that  a  woman  should  ever  say  anything  but  *  no.' " 

**  They  never  did  say  anything  else  to  me,"  said  Johnny. 

**  I  don't  believe  it.  I  daresay  the  truth  is,  you  never  asked  anybody.'* 

"  Did  anybody  ever  ask  you  ?  " 

**  What  would  you  give  to  know?  But  I  will  tell  you  frankly; 
— yes.  And  once, — once  I  thought  that  my  answer  would  not  have 
been  a  *no.'" 

**  But  you  changed  your  mind  ?  ' 

**  When  the  moment  came  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  the  word 
that  should  rob  me  of  my  liberty  for  ever.  I  had  said  *  no '  to  him  often 
enough  before, — ^poor  fellow  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  told  me  that  he 
asked  for  the  last  time.  '  I  shall  not  give  myself  another  chance,'  he 
said,  *  for  I  shall  be  on  board  ship  within  a  week.*  I  merely  bade  him 
good-by.  It  was  the  only  answer  I  gave  him.  He  understood  me, 
and  since  that  day  his  foot  has  never  pressed  his  native  soil." 

**  And  'was  it  all  because  you  are  so  fond  of  your  liberty?"  said 
Johnny. 

**  Perhaps, — I  did  not — love  him,"  said  Miss  Demolines,  thought- 
fully. She  was  now  again  seated  in  her  chair,  and  John  Eames  had 
gone  back  to  his  corner  of  the  sofa.  *'K  I  had  really  loved  him  I 
suppose  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  He  was  a  gallant  fellow,  and 
had  two  thousand  a  year  of  his  own,  in  India  stock  and  other 
securities." 

**  Dear  mc  !     And  he  has  not  married  yet  ?  " 
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"  He  wrote  me  word  to  say  that  he  would  never  marry  till  I  was 
married, — but  that  on  the  day  that  he  should  hear  of  my  wedding,  he 
would  go  to  the  first  single  woman  near  him  and  propose.  It  was  a 
droll  thing  to  say ;  was  it  not  ?  '* 

"  The  single  woman  ought  to  feel  herself  flattered." 

'^  He  would  find  plenty  to  accept  him.  Besides  being  so  well  off  he 
was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  and  is  connected  with  people  of  title.  He 
had  everything  to  recommend  him." 

"  And  yet  you  refused  him  so  often  ?  " 

"  Yes.    You  think  I  was  foolish ; — do  you  not  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  you  were  at  all  foolish  if  you  didn't  care  for  him." 

"It  was  my  destiny,  I  suppose;  I  daresay  I  was  wrong.  Other 
girls  marry  without  violent  love,  and  do  very  well  afterwards.  Look  at 
Maria  Clutterbuck." 

The  name  of  Maria  Clutterbuck  had  become  odibus  to  John 
Eames.  As  long  as  Miss  Demolines  would  continue  to  talk  about 
herself  he  could  listen  with  some  amount  of  gratification.  Conversation 
on  that  subject  was  the  natural  progress  of  the  Bayswater  romance. 
And  if  Madalina  would  only  call  her  friend  by  her  present  name,  he  had 
no  strong  objection  to  an  occasional  mention  of  the  lady ;  but  the 
combined  names  of  Maria  Clutterbuck  had  come  to  be  absolutely 
distasteful  to  him.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Maria  Clutterbuck 
friendship, — either  in  its  past  or  present  existence,  as  described  by 
Madalina.  Indeed,  ho  did  not  put  strong  faith  in  anything  that 
Madalina  said  to  him.  In  the  handsome  gentleman  with  two  thousand 
a  year,  he  did  not  believe  at  all.  But  the  handsome  gentleman  had 
only  been  mentioned  once  in  the  course  of  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Demolines,  whereas  Maria  Clutterbuck  had  come  up  so  often  !  **  Upon 
my  word  I  must  wish  you  good-by,"  he  said.  **  It  is  going  on  for 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  have  to  start  to-morrow  at  seven." 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  ?  " 

"  A  fellow  wants  to  get  a  little  sleep,  you  know." 

**  Go  then; — go  and  get  your  sleep.  What  a  sleepy-headed  genera- 
tion it  is."  Johnny  longed  to  ask  her  whether  the  last  generation  was 
less  sleepy-headed,  and  whether  the  gentleman  with  two  thousand  a 
year  had  sat  up  talking  all  night  before  he  pressed  his  foot  for  the  last 
time  on  his  native  soil ;  but  he  did  not  dare.  As  he  said  to  himself 
afterwards,  **  It  would  not  do  to  bring  the  Bayswater  romance  too 
suddenly  to  its  termination  I  "  **But  before  you  go,"  she  continued, 
"  I  must  say  the  word  to  you  about  that  picture.  Did  you  speak  to 
Mr.  Dab-ymple  ?  " 
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<<I  did  not.  I  haTO  been  so  btufj  mth  different  things  that  1  have 
not  seen  him." 

**  And  now  yon  are  going  9  " 

"  Well, — to  tell  the  trath,  I  think  I  shall  see  him  to-ni^t,  in  spite 
of  my  being  so  sleepy-headed.  I  wrote  him  a  line  that  I  would  look 
in  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  him  if  he  chanced  to  be  at  home  I 

''  And  that  is  why  yon  want  to  go.  A  gentleman  cannot  live  with- 
out his  cigar  now.*' 

''  It  is  especially  at  your  bidding  that  I  am  going  to  see  him.*' 

''  Go,  then, — and  make  your  Mend  understand  that  if  he  continues 
this  picture  of  his,  he  will  bring  himself  to  great  trouble,  and  will 
probably  ruin  the  woman  for  whom  he  professes,  I  presume,  to  feel 
something  like  friendship.  Ton  may  tell  him  that  Ifoi.  Yan  Sieyer  has 
already  heard  of  it.*' 

**  Who  told  her  ?  **  demanded  Johnny. 

"  Never  mind.  Tou  need  not  look  at  me  like  that.  It  was  not  I. 
Do  you  suppose  that  secrets  can  be  kept  when  so  many  people  know 
them  ?    Every  servant  in  Maria's  house  knows  all  about  it." 

*'  As  for  that,  I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Brdu^ton  makes  any  great 
secret  of  it." 

*<  Do  you  think  she  has  told  Mr.  Broughton ?  I  am  sure  she  has  not. 
I  may  say  I  know  she  has  not.  Maria  Clutterbuck  is  in&tuated.  There 
is  no  other  excuse  to  be  made  for  her." 

"  Good-by,"  said  Johnny,  hurriedly. 

**  And  you  really  are  going  ?  ** 

"  Well, — yes.     I  suppose  so.** 

"  Go  then.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you.** 

**  I  shall  come  and  call  directly  I  return,**  said  Johnny. 

**  You  may  do  as  you  please  about  that,  sir.*' 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  won't  be  glad  to  see  mo  again  ?  " 

<*  I  am  not  going  to  flatter  you,  Mr.  Eames.  Mamma  will  be  well 
by  that  time,  I  hope,  and  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  you  are  a 
fevourite  with  her."  Johnny  thought  that  this  was  particularly  kind, 
as  he  had  seen  so  very  little  of  the  old  lady.  <<  If  you  choose  to  call 
upon  her,"  said  Madalina,  "  of  course  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

**  But  I  was  speaking  of  yourself,  you  know  ?  "  and  Johnny  permitted 
himself  for  a  moment  to  look  tenderly  at  her. 

"  Then  from  myself  pray  understand  that  I  will  say  nothing  to 
flatter  your  self-love." 

**  1  thought  you  would  be  kinder  just  when  I  was  going  away." 

*<  I  think  I  have  been  quite  kind  enough.  As  you  observed  yourself 
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just  now,  it  is  nearly  eleven  o*clock,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  go  away. 
Bon  voyage,  and  a  happy  return  to  you." 

''And  you  will  be  glad  to  see  me  when  I  am  back  ?  Tell  me  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

**  I  will  tell  you  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Eames,  if  you  do,  I  will 
be  very  angry  with  you."     And  then  he  went. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  own  lodgings  he  did  call  on  Conway  Dal- 
rymple,  and  in  spite  of  his  need  for  early  rising,  sat  smoking  with  the 
artist  for  an  hour.  ''If  you  don't  take  care,  young  man,"  said  his 
friend,  "  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  scrape  with  your  Madalina." 

"  What  sort  of  a  scrape  ?  " 

"  As  you  walk  away  from  Porchester  Terrace  some  fine  day,  you 
will  have  to  congratulate  yourself  on  having  made  a  successful  overture 
towards  matrimony." 

"  You  don't  think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  that  comes  to  ?  " 

"  Other  men  as  wise  as  you  have  done  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Miss 
Demolines  is  very  clever,  and  I  daresay  you  find  it  amusing." 

"  It  isn't  so  much  that  she's  clever,  and  I  can  hardly  say  that  it  is 
amusing.  One  gets  awfully  tired  of  it,  you  know.  But  a  fellow  must 
have  something  to  do,  and  that  is  as  good  as  anything  else." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  not  heard  that  one  young  man  levanted  last 
year  to  save  himself  from  a  breach  of  promise  case  ?" 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  had  any  money  in  Indian  securities  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  ask  that  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular." 

"  Whatever  little  he  had  he  chose  to  save,  and  I  think  I  heard  that 
he  went  to  Canada.  His  name  was  Shorter ;  and  they  say  that,  on 
the  eve  of  his  going,  Madalina  sent  him  word  that  she  had  no  objection 
to  the  colonies,  and  that,  under  the  pressing  emergency  of  his  expa- 
triation, she  was  willing  to  become  Mrs.  Shorter  with  more  expedition 
than  usually  attends  fashionable  weddings.  Shorter,  however,  escaped, 
and  has  never  been  seen  back  again." 

Eames  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
as  he  walked  home  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Shorter  must 
have  been  the  handsome  gentleman  with  Indian  securities,  to  whom 
'*  no  "  had  been  said  once  too  often. 

While  sitting  with  Conway  Dalrymple,  ho  had  forgotten  to  say  a 
word  about  Jael  and  Sisera. 


CHAPTEB  XLVn. 

Dn.   TEMPEST  AT  THE  PALACE. 

'  NTUUTIOK  had  been  sani 
from  the  palftoe  to  Dr.  Tern- 
pest    of    Bilverbridge    of   the 

bishop's  intention  that  a  com- 
mission  should  be  held  bj 
him,  as  mral  dean,  with  other 
ueighbooiiDg  clergTmen,  as 
BBsesBOTS  with  him,  that  in- 
quiiy  might  be  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Chnrch  into  the 
istion  of  Mr.  Crawley's 
'  guilt.  It  most  be  understood 
that  by  this  time  the  opinion 
yr^^iz:-  had  become  very  general  that 
;  Mr.  Crawley  had  been  gnilfy, — 
:;."^  "_-■=  that  he  had  foond  the  cheque 
'  --""- .  in  his  honae,  and  that  he  had, 
afler  holding  it  for  many 
months,  succuuibud  to  temptation,  acd  applied  it  to  his  own  purposes. 
But  various  oscuscs  were  made  for  him  by  those  who  bo  believed.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  fvlt  by  all  who  really  knew  anything  of  the 
man's  character,  that  the  very  fact  of  bis  committing  such  a  crime 
proved  him  to  be  hardly  responsible  for  his  actions.  He  must  have 
known,  had  not  all  judgment  itt  snch  matters  been  taken  from  him, 
that  the  cheque  would  certainly  be  traced  back  to  his  hands.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  ia  the  disposing  of  it  to  dispose  of  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  trace  shoidd  be  obliterated.  He  had  simply  given  it  to  a 
neighbour  with  a  direction  to  have  it  cashed,  and  had  written  his  own 
name  on  the  back  of  it.  And  therefore,  tbou^  there  could  be  no  doabt 
as  to  the  thclt  in  the  mind  of  those  who  supposed  that  he  had  found 
the  cheque  in  his  own  house,  yet  the  gnilt  of  the  theft  seemed  to  be 
almost  annihilated  by  the  folly  of  the  thief.  And  then  his  poverfy,  and 
his  struggles,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  wife,  were  remembered ;  and 
stories  were  told  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  his  indnstiy  in  his  profeBsion, 
n.— xvni,  «» 
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of  his  great  zeal  among  those  hrickmakers  of  Hoggle  End,  of  acts  of 
charity  done  by  him  which  startled  the  people  of  the  district  into 
admiration; — how  he  had  worked  with  his  own  hands  for  the  sick 
poor  to  whom,  he  could  not  give  relief  in  money,  turning  a  woman's 
mangle  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  carrying  a  boy's  load  along  the  lanes. 
Dr.  Tempest  and  others  declared  that  he  had  derogated  &om  the 
dignity  of  his  position  as  an  English  parish  clergyman  by  such  acts ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  stories  of  these  deeds  acted  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  both  men  and  women,  creating  an  admiration  for  Mr.  Crawley 
which  was  much  stronger  than  the  condemnation  of  his  guilt. 

Even  Mrs.  Walker  and  her  daughter,  and  the  Miss  Prettymans, 
had  so  far  given  way  that  they  had  ceased  to  asseverate  their  belief  in 
Mr.  Crawley's  innocence.  They  contented  themselves  now  with  simply 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  be  acquitted  by  a  jury,-8iid  that  when 
he  should  be  so  acquitted  the  thing  might  be  allowed  to  x^st.  If  he  had 
sinned,  no  doubt  he  had  repented.  And  then  there  were  serious 
debates  whether  he  might  not  have  stolen  the  money  without  much  sin, 
being  mad  or  half-mad, — ^touched  with  madness  when  he  took  it ;  and 
whether  he  might  not,  in  spite  of  such  temporary  touch  of  madness,  be 
well  fitted  for  his  parish  duties.  Sorrow  had  afflicted  him  grievotisly ; 
but  that  sorrow,  though  it  had  incapacitated  him  for  the  management 
of  his  own  affairs,  had  not  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  ministrations  of 
his  parish.  Such  were  the  arguments  now  used  in  his  favour  by  the 
"women  around  him  :  and  the  men  were  not  keen  to  contradict  them. 
The  wish  that  he  should  be  acquitted  and  allowed  to  remain  in  his 
parsonage  was  very  general. 

When  therefore  it  became  known  that  the  bishop  had  decided  to 
put  on  foot  another  investigation,  with  the  view  of  bringing  Mr. 
Crawley's  conduct  under  ecclesiastical  condemnation,  almost  every- 
body accused  the  bishop  of  persecution.  The  world  of  the  diocese 
declared  that  Mrs.  Proudie  was  at  work,  and  that  the  bishop  himself 
was  no  better  than  a  puppet.  It  was  in  vain  that  certain  clear-headed 
men  among  the  clergy,  of  whom  Dr.  Tempest  himself  was  one,  pointed 
out  that  the  bishop  after  all  might  perhaps  be  right; — ^that  if  Mr. 
Crawley  were  guilty,  and  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  been  so  by  a 
jury,  it  might  be  absolutely  necessary  that  an  ecclesiastical  court  should 
take  some  cognizance  of  the  crime  beyond  that  taken  by  the  civil  law. 
"  The  jury,"  said  Dr.  Tempest,  discussing  the  case  with  Mr.  Bobarts 
and  other  clerical  neighbours, — **  the  jury  may  probably  find  him  guilty 
and  recommend  him  to  mercy.  The  judge  will  have  heard  his 
character,  and  will  have  been  made  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  life 
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and  will  deal  as  lightly  with  the  case  as  the  law  will  allow  him.  For 
anght  I  know  he  may  he  imprisoned  for  a  month.  I  wish  it  might  be 
for  no  more  than  a  day, — or  an  hour.  But  when  he  comes  out  from 
his  month's  imprisonment,— how  then  ?  Surely  it  should  be  a  ease 
for  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  whether  a  clergyman  who  has  committed  a 
theft  should  -be  allowed  to  go  into  his  pulpit  directly  he  comes  out 
of  prison?"  But  the  answer  to  this  was  that  Mr.  Crawley  always 
had  been  a  good  clergyman,  was  a  good  clergyman  at  this  moment, 
and  would  be  a  good  clergyman  when  he  did  come  out  of  prison. 

But  Dr.  Tempest,  though  he  had  argued  in  this  way,  was  by  no 
means  eager  for  the  commencement  of  the  commission  oyer  which  he 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  preside.      In  spite  of  such  arguments  as  the 
above,  which  came  from  the  man's  head  when  his  head  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter,  there  was  a  thorough  desire  within  his  heart  to 
oppose  the  bishop.     He  had  no  strong  sympathy  with  Mr.  Crawley,  as 
had  others.     He  would  have  had  Mr.  Crawley  silenced  without  regret, 
presuming  Mr.  Crawley  to  have  been  guilty.     But  he  had  a  much 
stronger  feeling  with  regard  to  the  bishop.      Had  there   been  any 
question  of  silencing  the  bishop, — could  it  have  been  possible  to  take 
any  steps  in  that  direction, — he  would  have  been  very  active.     It  may 
therefore  be  understood  that  in  spite  of  his  defence  of  the  bishop's 
present  proceedings  as  to  the  commission,  he  was  anxious  that  the 
bishop  should  fail,  and  anxious  to  put  impediments  in  the  bishop's  way, 
should  it  appear  to  him  that  he  could  do  so  with  justice.     Dr.  Tempest 
was  well  known  among  his  parishioners  to  be  hard  and  unsympathetic, 
some  said  unfeeling  also,  and  cruel ;  but  it  was  admitted  by  those  who 
disliked  him  the  most  that  he  was  both  practical  and  just,  and  that  he 
cared  for  the  welfare  of  many,  though  he  was  rarely  touched  by  the 
misery  of  one.     Such  was  the  man  who  was  rector  of  Silverbridge  and 
rural  deau  in  the  district,  and  who  was  now  called  upon  by  the  bishop 
to  assist  him  in  making  further  inquiry  as  to  this  wretched  cheque  for 
twenty  pounds. 

Once  at  this  period  Archdeacon  Grantly  and  Dr.  Tempest  met  each 
other  and  discussed  the  question  of  Mr.  Crawley's  guilt.  Both  these 
men  were  inimical  to  the  present  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  both  had 
perhaps  respected  the  old  bishop  beyond  all  other  men.  But  they 
were  different  in  this,  that  the  archdeacon  hated  Dr.  Proudie  as  a 
partisan, — whereas  Dr.  Tempest  opposed  the  bishop  on  certain 
principles  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  clear,  at  any  rate  to  himself. 
''  Wrong !  "  said  the  archdeacon,  speaking  of  the  bishop's  intention  of 
issuing  a  commission — **  of  course  he  is  wrong.     How  could  an^Usix^ 
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right  come  from  him  or  from  her  ?    I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  do 
his  bidding/' 

"  I  think  you  are  a  little  hard  upon  Bishop  Proudie,**  said  Dr. 
Tempest. 

"  One  cannot  be  hard  upon  him,"  said  the  archdeacon.  "  He  is  so 
scandalously  weak,  and  she  is  so  radically  vicious,  that  they  cannot  but 
be  wrong  together.  The  veiy  fact  that  such  a  man  should  be  a  bishop 
among  us  is  to  me  terribly  strong  evidence  of  evil  days  coming." 

"You  are  more  impulsive  than  I  am,"  said  Dr.  Tempest.  "In 
this  case  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  man,  who  is,  I  am  sure,  honest  in  the 
main.  But  I  beheve  that  in  such  a  case  your  &ther  would  have  done 
just  what  the  present  bishop  is  doing ; — that  he  could  have  done 
nothing  else ;  and  as  I  think  that  Dr.  Proudie  is  right  I  shall  do  all 
that  I  can  to  assist  him  in  the  commission." 

The  bishop*s  secretary  had  written  to  Dr.  Tempest,  telling  him  of 
the  bishop's  purpose ;  and  now,  in  one  of  the  last  days  of  March,  the 
bishop  himself  wrote  to  Dr.  Te^ipest,  asking  him  to  come  over  to  the 
palace.  The  letter  was  worded  most  courteously,  and  expressed  very 
feelingly  the  great  regret  which  the  writer  felt  at  being  obliged  to  take 
these  proceedings  against  a  clergyman  in  his  diocese.  Bishop  Proudie 
knew  how  to  write  such  a  letter.  By  the  writing  of  such  letters,  and 
by  the  making  of  speeches  in  the  same  strain,  he  had  become  Bishop  of 
Barchester.  Now,  in  this  letter,  he  begged  Dr.  Tempest  to  come  over 
to  him,  saying  how  delighted  Mrs.  Proudie  would  be  to  see  him  at  the 
palace.  Then  he  went  on  to  explain  the  great  difficulty  which  he  felt, 
and  great  sorrow  also,  in  dealing  with  this  matter  of  Mr.  Crawley.  He 
looked,  therefore,  confidently  for  Dr.  Tempest's  assistance.  Thinking  to 
do  the  best  for  Mr.  Crawlev,  and  anxious  to  enable  Mr.  Crawlev  to 
remain  in  quiet  retirement  till  the  trial  should  be  over,  he  had  sent  a 
clergyman  over  to  Hogglestock,  who  would  have  relieved  Mr.  Crawley 
from  the  burden  of  the  church-senices  ; — but  Mr.  Crawley  would  have 
none  of  this  relief.  Mr.  Crawley  haJ  been  obstinate  and  overbearing, 
and  had  persisted  in  claiming  his  right  to  his  own  pulpit.  Therefore 
was  the  bishop  obliged  to  interfere  legally,  and  therefore  was  he  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  Dr.  Temi>est  to  assist  him.  Would  Dr.  Tempest 
come  over  on  the  Mondav.  and  stav  till  the  Wednesdav  ? 

The  letter  was  a  very  good  letter,  and  Dr.  Tempest  was  obliged  to 

do  as  he  was  asked.     He  so  far  modified  the  bishop's  proposition  that 

be  reduced  the  sojourn  at  the  palace  by  one  night.     He  wrote  to  say 

that"  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  the  bishop  and  Miv. 

AtNidie  on  the  Monday,  but  would  return  home  on  the  Tnesdajy  as 
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Boon  as  the  bnsiiiess  in  hand  would  pennit  him.  *'  I  shall  get  on  veiy 
well  with  him/*  he  said  to  his  wife  before  he  started ;  "  but  I  am  afraid 
of  the  woman.  If  she  interferes,  there  will  be  a  row."  '*  Then,  my 
dear,"  said  his  wife,  *<there  will  be  a  row,  for  I  am  told  that  she  always 
interferes."  On  reaching  the  palace  about  half-an-hour  before  dinner- 
time, Dr.  Tempest  found  that  other  guests  were  expected,  and  on 
descending  to  the  great  yellow  drawing-room,  which  was  used  only  on 
state  occasions,  he  encountered  Mrs.  Proudie  and  two  of  her  daughters 
arrayed  in  a  full  panoply  of  female  armour.  She  received  him  with 
her  sweetest  smiles,  and  if  there  had  been  any  former  enmity  between 
Silverbridge  and  the  palace,  it  was  now  all  forgotten.  Bhe  regretted 
greatly  that'  Mrs.  Tempest  had  not  accompanied  the  doctor; — ^for 
Mrs.  Tempest  also  had  been  invited.  But  Mrs.  Tempest  was  not 
quite  as  well  as  she  might  have  been,  the  doctor  had  said,  and  veiy 
rarely  slept  away  from  home.  And  then  the  bishop  came  in  and  greeted 
his  guest  with  his  pleasantest  good-humour.  It  was  quite  a  sorrow  to 
him  that  Silverbridge  was  so  distant,  and  that  he  saw  so  little  of  Dr* 
Tempest ;  but  he  hoped  that  that  might  be  somewhat  mended  now, 
and  that  leisure  might  be  found  for  social  delights ; — to  all  which 
Dr.  Tempest  said  but  Httle,  bowing  to  the  bishop  at  each  separate 
expression  of  his  lordship's  kindness. 

There  were  guests  there  that  evening  who  did  not  often  sit  at  the 
bishop's  table.  The  archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Grantly  had  been  summoned 
from  Plumstead,  and  had  obeyed  the  summons.  Great  as  was  the 
enmity  between  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon,  it  had  never  quite 
taken  the  form  of  open  palpable  hostility.  Each,  therefore,  asked  the 
other  to  dinner  perhaps  once  every  year ;  and  each  went  to  the  other, 
perhaps,  once  in  two  years.  And  Dr.  Thome  from  Chaldicotes  was 
there,  but  without  his  wife,  who  in  these  days  was  up  in  London. 
Mrs.  Proudie  always  expressed  a  warm  friendship  for  Mrs.  Thome,  and 
on  this  occasion  loudly  regretted  her  absence.  '*  You  must  tell  her, 
Dr.  Thome,  how  exceedingly  much  we  miss  her."  Dr.  Thome,  who 
was  accustomed  to  hear  his  wife  speak  of  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Proudie 
with  almost  unmeasured  ridicule,  promised  that  he  would  do  so.  "  We 
are  so  sorry  the  Luftons  couldn't  come  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,— 
not  alluding  to  the  dowager,  of  whom  it  was  well  known  that  no  earthly 
inducement  would  have  sufficed  to  make  her  put  her  foot  within 
Mrs.  Proudie 's  room ; — ''  but  one  of  the  children  is  ill,  and  she 
could  not  leave  him."  But  the  Greshams  were  there  from  Boxall  Hill, 
and  the  Thomes  from  XJUathome,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
chaplain,  who  pretended  to  carve,  Dr.  Tempest  and  the  archdeacon  were 
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the  only  clerical  guests  at  the  table.  From  all  which  Dr.  Tempest 
knew  that  the  bishop  was  anxions  to  treat  him  with  special  considera- 
tion on  the  present  occasion. 

The  dinner  was  rather  long  and  ponderous,  and  occasionally  almost 
dull.  The  archdeacon  tallied  a  good  deal,  but  a  bystander  with  an 
acute  ear  might  have  understood  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  was 
not  talking  as  he  would  have  talked  among  friends.  Mrs.  Proudie  felt 
this,  and  understood  it,  and  was  angry.  She  could  never  find  herself 
in  the  presence  of  the  archdeacon  without  becoming  angry.  Her  accurate 
ear  would  always  appreciate  the  defiance  of  episcopal  authority,  as  now 
existing  in  Barchester,  which  was  concealed,  or  only  half  concealed, 
by  all  the  archdeacon's  words.  But  the  bishop  was  not  so  keen,  nor 
so  easily  roused  to  wrath  ;  and  though  the  presence  of  his  enemy  did 
to  a  certain  degree  cow  him,  he  strove  to  fight  against  the  feeling  with 
renewed  good-humour. 

"You  have  improved  so  upon  the  old  days,"  said  the  archdeacon, 
speaking  of  some  small  matter  with  reference  to  the  cathedral,  "  that 
one  hardly  knows  the  old  place." 

"  I  hope  we  have  not  fallen  off,"  said  the  bishop,  with  a  smile. 

"We  have  improved.  Dr.  Grantly,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  with  great 
emphasis  on  her  words.    **  What  you  say  is  true.   We  have  improved.** 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  that,*'  said  the  archdeacon.  Then  l^Irs. 
Grantly  interposed,  strove  to  change  the  subject,  and  threw  oil  upon 
the  waters. 

"  Talking  of  improvements,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  **  what  an  excellent 
row  of  houses  they  have  built  at  the  bottom  of  High  Street.  I  wonder 
who  is  to  live  in  them  ?  " 

"  I  remember  when  that  was  the  very  worst  part  of  the  town,"  said 
Dr.  Thome. 

'  And  now  they're  asking  seventy  pounds  apiece  for  houses  which 
did  not  cost  above  six  hundred  each  to  build,"  said  Mr.  Thome  of 
iniathome,  with  that  seeming  dislike  of  modem  success  which  is  evinced 
by  most  of  the  elders  of  the  world. 

"And  who  is  to  live  in  them  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  Two  of  them  have  been  already  taken  by  clergymen,"  said  tho 
bishop,  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  archdeacon,  **  and  the  houses  in  the  Close  which 
used  to  be  the  residences  of  the  prebendaries  have  been  leased  out  to 
taUow-chandlers  and  retired  brewers.  That  comes  of  the  working  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Proudie. 
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Yfhj  not,  indeed,  if  joa  like  to  have  taUow-chandlfihi  next  door 
to  you  ?  "  said  the  archdeacon.  "  In  the  old  days,  we  would  sooner  haTa 
had  onr  brethren  near  to  ns.*' 

"  There  is  nothing,  Dr.  Grantly,  so  objectionable  in  a  ^safhedral 
town  as  a  lot  of  idle  clergymen,"  said  "Mib.  Prondie. 

"  It  is  beginning  to  be  a  question  to  me,"  ^aid  the  archdeacon, 
'<  whether  there  is  any  use  in  clergymen  at  all  for  the  present  gene- 
ration." 

**  Dr.  Grantly,  those  cannot  be  yonr  real  sentiments,"  said  Mrs. 
Prondie.  Then  Mrs.  Grantly,  working  hard  in  her  -vocation  as  a 
peacemaker,  changed  the  conversation  again,  and  beg^  to  talk  of  the 
American  war.  But  even  that  was  made  matter  of  discord  on  chnreh 
matters, — ^the  archdeacon  professing  an  opinion  that  the  Southerners 
were  Christian  gentlemen,  and  the  Northerners  infidel  snobs ;  whereas 
Mrs.  Prondie  had  an  idea  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  genuine 
zeal  in  the  Northern  States.  And  at  each  such  outbreak  the  poor 
bishop  would  laugh  uneasily,  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  which  no  one 
paid  much  attention.  And  so  the  dinner  went  on,  not  always  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner  for  those  who  preferred  continued  social  good- 
humour  to  the  occasional  excitement  of  a  half-suppressed  battle. 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  Mr.  Crawley.  When  Mrs.  Prondie  and 
the  ladies  had  lefb  the  dining-room,  the  bishop  strove  to  get  up  a  little 
lay  conversation.  He  spoke  to  Mr.  Thome  about  his  game,  and  to 
Dr.  Thome  about  his  timber,  and  even  to  Mr.  Gresham  about  his 
hounds.  "It  is  not  so  very  many  years,  Mr.  Gresham,"  said  he, 
''  since  the  Bishop  of  Barchoster  was  expected  to  keep  hounds  himself," 
and  the  bishop  laughed  at  his  own  joke. 

'  Your  lordship  shall  have  them  back  at  the  palace  next  season,"  said 
young  Frank  Gresham,  **  if  you  will  promise  to  do  the  county  justice." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  laughed  the  bishop.  "What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Tozer  ?  "     ]Mr.  Tozer  was  the  chaplain  on  duty. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world,  my  lord,"  said 
Mr.  Tozer,  "  to  act  as  second  whip." 

"  I*m  afraid  you'll  find  them  an  expensive  adjunct  to  the  episco- 
pate," said  the  archdeacon.  And  then  the  joke  was  over;  for  there 
had  been  a  mmour,  now  for  some  years  prevalent  in  Barchester,  that 
Bishop  Prondie  was  not  liberal  in  his  expenditure.  As  Mr.  Thome 
said  afterwards  to  his  cousin  the  doctor,  the  archdeacon  might  have 
spared  that  sneer.  "The  archdeacon  will  never  spare  the  man  who 
sits  in  his  father's  seat,"  said  the  doctor.  "  The  pity  of  it  is  that  men 
who  are  so  thoroughly  different  in  all  their  sympathies  should  ever  be 
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brought  into  contact."  ''Dear,  dear,"  said  the  archdeacon,  as  he 
stood  afterwards  on  the  rug  before  the  drawing-room  fire,  "  how  many 
rubbers  of  whist  I  have  seen  played  in  this  room."  "  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  neyer  see  another  played  here,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie.  **  Tm 
quite  sure  that  I  shall  not,"  said  the  archdeacon.  For  this  last  sally 
his  wife  scolded  him  bitterly  on  their  way  home.  "  You  know  very 
well,"  she  said,  "  that  the  times  are  changed,  and  that  if  you  were 
Bishop  of  Barchester  yourself  you  would  not  have  whist  played  in  the 
palace."  "  I  only  know,"  said  he,  **  that  when  we  had  the  whist  we 
had  some  true  religion  along  with  it,  and  some  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  also."  "  You  cannot  be  right  to  sneer  at  others  for  doing  what 
you  would  do  yourself,"  said  his  wife.  Then  the  archdeacon  threw 
himself  sulkily  into  the  comer  of  his  carriage,  and  nothing  more  was 
said  between  him  and  his  wife  about  the  bishop*s  dinner-party. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  that  night  at  the  palace,  about  Mr.  Crawley ; 
and  when  that  obnoxious  guest  from  Plumstead  was  gone,  Mrs.  Proudie 
resumed  her  good-humour  towards  Dr.  Tempest.  So  intent  was  she 
on  conciliating  him  that  she  refrained  even  from  abusing  the  archdeacon, 
whom  she  knew  to  have  been  intimate  for  very  many  years  with  the 
rector  of  Silverbridge.  In  her  accustomed  moods  she  would  have 
broken  forth  in  loud  anger,  caring  nothing  for  old  friendships ;  but 
at  present  she  was  thoughtful  of  the  morrow,  and  desirous  that  Dr. 
Tempest  should,  if  possible,  meet  her  in  a  friendly  humour  when  the 
great  discussion  as  to  Hogglestock  should  be  opened  between  them. 
But  Dr.  Tempest  understood  her  bearing,  and  as  he  pulled  on  his 
nightcap  made  certain  resolutions  of  his  own  as  to  the  morrow's  pro- 
ceedings. **  I  don't  suppose  she  will  dare  to  interfere,"  he  had  said  to 
his  wife ;  **  but  if  she  does,  I  shall  certainly  tell  the  bishop  that  I  cannot 
speak  on  the  subject  in  her  presence." 

At  breakfast  on  the  following  morning  there  was  no  one  present  but 
the  bishop,  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  Dr.  Tempest.  Very  little  was  said  at 
the  meal.  Mr.  Crawley's  name  was  not  mentioned,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  feeling  among  them  that  there  was  a  task  hanging  over 
them  which  prevented  any  general  conversation.  The  eggs  were  eaten 
and  the  coffee  was  drunk,  but  the  eggs  and  the  coffee  disappeared 
almost  in  silence.  When  these  ceremonies  had  been  altogether  com- 
pleted, and  it  was  clearly  necessary  that  something  fui*ther  should  be 
done,  the  bishop  spoke  :  "  Dr.  Tempest,"  he  said,  **  perhaps  you  will 
join  me  in  my  study  at  eleven.  We  can  then  say  a  few  words  to  each 
other  about  the  unfortunate  matter  on  which  I  shall  have  to  trouble 
you."    Dr.  Tempest  said  he  would  be  punctual  to  his  appointment,  and 
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then  the  bishop  withdrew,  mattexing  something  as  to  the  neoessity  of 
looking  at  his  letters.  Dr.  Tempest  took  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
which  had  been  bronght  in  by  a  servant,  but  Mrs.  Prondie  did  not 
allow  him  to  read  it.  "  Dr.  Tempest,"  she  said,  "  this  is  a  matter  of 
most  vital  importance.    I  am  quite  sore  that  you  feel  that  it  is  so." 

<<  What  matter,  madam  ?  "  said  the  doetoA 

<*  This  terrible  affair  of  Mr.  Crawley's.  If  something  be  not  done  the 
whole  diocese  will  be  disgraced."  Then  she  waited  for  an  answer,  but 
receiving  none  she  was  obliged  to  continue.  '<  Of  the  poor  man*s  guilt 
there  can,  I  fear,  be  no  doubt."  Then  there  was  another  pause,  but  still 
the  doctor  made  no  answer.  ^*  And  if  he  be  guilty,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie, 
resolving  that  she  would  ask  a  question  that  must  bring  forth  some 
reply,  '*  can  any  experienced  clergyman  think  that  he  can  be  fit  to 
preach  from  the  pulpit  of  a  parish  church  ?  I  am  sure  that  you  must 
agree  with  me.  Dr.  Tempest  ?    C!onsider  the  souls  of  the  people  1 "   . 

<*  Mrs.  Proudie,"  said  he,  "  I  think  that  we  had  better  not  discuss 
the  matter." 

"  Not  discuss  it  ?  " 

'*  I  think  that  we  had  better  not  do  so.  If  I  understand  the  bishop 
aright,  he  wishes  that  I  should  take  some  step  in  the  matter." 

**  Of  course  he  does." 

*<  And  therefore  I  must  decline  to  make  it  a  matter  of  common 
conversation." 

*^  Common  conversation,  Dr.  Tempest  I  I  should  be  the  last 
person  iu  the  world  to  make  it  a  matter  of  common  conversation.  I 
regard  this  as  by  no  means  a  common  conversation.  God  forbid 
that  it  should  be  a  common  conversation.  I  am  speaking  now  very 
seriously  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  which  I  think 
vriU  be  endangered  by  having  among  her  active  servants  a  man  who  has 
been  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime  as  theft.  Think  of  it.  Dr.  Tempest. 
Theft !  Stealing  money  I  Appropriating  to  his  own  use  a  cheque  for 
twenty  pounds  which  did  not  belong  to  him !  And  then  telling  such 
terrible  falsehoods  about  it !  Can  anything  be  worse,  anything  more 
scandalous,  anything  moro  dangerous  ?  Indeed,  Dr.  Tempest,  I  do 
not  regard  this  as  any  common  conversation."  The  whole  of  this 
speech  was  not  made  at  once,  fluently,  or  without  a  break.  From  stop 
to  stop  Mrs.  Proudie  paused,  waiting  for  her  companion's  words ;  but 
as  he  would  not  speak  she  was  obliged  to  continue.  <'  I  am  sure  that 
you  cannot  but  agi'ee  with  me.  Dr.  Tempest  ?  "  she  said. 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  discuss  it  with  you,"  said  the 
doctor,  very  brusquely. 
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"  And  why  noi  ?    Are  you  not  here  to  discuss  it  ?  *' 

**Not  with  you,  Mrs.  Proudie.  You  must  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
but  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  any  such  matter  with  you.  Were  I  to  do 
80, 1  should  be  guilty  of  a  very  great  impropriety." 

''All  these  things  are  in  common  between  me  and  the  bishop," 
said  Mrs.  Proudie,  with  %,n  air  that  was  intended  to  be  dignified,  but 
which  nevertheless  displayed  her  rising  anger. 

''As  to  that  I  know  nothing,  but  they  cannot  be  in  common 
between  you  and  me.  It  grieves  me  much  that  I  should  have  to  speak 
to  you  in  such  a  strain,  but  my  duty  allows  me  no  alternative.  I 
think,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  take  a  turn  round  the  garden  before 
I  keep  my  appointment  with  his  lordship."  And  so  saying  he  escaped 
from  the  lady  without  hearing  her  further  remonstrance. 

•  It  still  wanted  nearly  an  hour  to  the  time  named  by  the  bishop, 
and  Dr.  Tempest  used  it  in  preparing  for  his  withdrawal  from  the 
palace  as  soon  as  his  interview  with  the  bishop  should  be  over.  After 
what  had  passed  he  thought  that  he  would  be  justified  in  taking 
his  departure  without  bidding  adieu  formally  to  Mrs.  Proudie.  He 
would  say  a  word  or  two,  explaining  his  haste,  to  the  bishop ;  and 
then,  if  he  could  get  out  of  the  house  at  once,  it  might  be  that  he 
would  never  see  Mrs.  Proudie  again.  He  was  rather  proud  of  his 
success  in  their  late  battle,  but  ho  felt  that,  having  been  so  completely 
victorious,  it  would  be  foolish  in  him  to  risk  his  laurels  in  the  chance 
of  another  encounter.  He  would  say  not  a  word  of  what  had  happened 
to  the  bishop,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  neither  would  Mrs. 
Proudie  speak  of  it, — at  any  rate  till  after  he  was  gone.  Generals  who 
are  beaten  out  of  the  field  are  not  quick  to  talk  of  their  own  repulses. 
He,  indeed,  had  not  beaten  Mrs.  Proudie  out  of  the  field.  He  had, 
in  fact,  himself  run  away.  But  he  had  left  his  foe  silenced  ;  and  with 
such  a  foe,  and  in  such  a  contest,  that  was  everything.  He  put  up  his 
portmanteau,  therefore,  and  prepared  for  his  final  retreat.  Then  he 
rang  his  bell  and  desired  the  servant  to  show  him  to  the  bishop's  study. 
The  servant  did  so,  and  when  he  entered  the  room  tho  first  thing  he 
saw  was  Mrs.  Proudie  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  window.  Tho 
bishop  was  also  in  the  room,  sitting  with  his  arms  upon  the  writing- 
table,  and  his  head  upon  his  hands.  It  was  very  evident  that  IVIrs. 
Proudie  did  not  consider  herself  to  have  been  beaten,  and  that  she  was 
prepared  to  fight  another  battle.  "  Will  you  sit  down,  Dr.  Tempest  ?  " 
she  said,  motioning  him  with  her  hand  to  a  chair  opposite  to  that 
occupied  by  the  bishop.  Dr.  Tempest  sat  down.  Ho  felt  that  at  tho 
moment  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  that  he  must  restrain  any 
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remonstrance  that  ho  might  make  till  Mr.  Crawley's  name  should  be 
mentioned.  He  was  almost  lost  in  admiration  of  the  woman.  He 
had  left  her,  as  he  thought,  utterly  yanquished  and  prostrated  by  his 
determined  but  uncoorteons  usage  of  her ;  and  here  she  was,  present 
again  upon  the  field  of  battle  as  though  she  had  never  been  even 
wounded.  He  could  see  that  there  had  been  words  between  her  and 
the  bishop,  and  that  she  had  carded  a  point  on  which  the  bishop  had 
been  very  anxious  to  have  his  own  way.  He  could  perceive  at  once 
that  the  bishop  had  begged  her  to  absent  herself  and  was  greatly 
chagrined  that  he  should  not  have  prevailed  with  her.  There  she  was, 
— and  as  Dr.  Tempest  was  resolved  that  he  would  neither  give  advice 
nor  receive  instructions  respecting  Mr.  Crawley  in  her  presence,  ho 
could  only  draw  upon  his  courage  and  his  strategy  for  the  coming  war- 
fare. For  a  few  moments  no  one  said  a  word.  The  bishop  felt  that 
if  Dr.  Tempest  would  only  begin,  the  work  on  hand  might  be  got 
through,  even  in  his  wife's  presence.  Mrs.  Proudie  was  aware  that 
her  husband  should  begin.  If  he  would  do  so,  and  if  Dr.  Tempest 
would  listen  and  then  reply,  she  might  gradually  make  her  way  into 
the  conversation  ;  and  if  her  words  were  once  accepted  then  she  could 
say  all  that  she  desired  to  say;  then  she  could  play  her  part  and 
become  somebody  in  the  episcopal  work.  When  once  she  should  have 
been  allowed  liberty  of  speech,  the  enemy  would  be  powerless  to  stop 
her.  But  all  this  Dr.  Tempest  understood  quite  as  well  as  she  under- 
stood it,  and  had  they  waited  till  night  he  would  not  have  been  the 
first  to  mention  Mr.  Crawley's  name. 

The  bishop  sighed  aloud.  The  sigh  might  be  taken  as  expressing 
grief  over  the  sin  of  the  erring  brother  whose  conduct  they  were  then 
to  discuss,  and  was  not  amiss.  But  when  the  sigh  with  its  attendant 
murmurs  had  passed  away  it  was  necessary  that  some  initiative  step 
should  be  taken.  **  Dr.  Tempest,"  said  the  bishop,  **  what  are  we  to 
do  about  this  poor  stiff-necked  gentleman?"  Still  Dr.  Tempest  did 
not  speak.  **  There  is  no  clergyman  in  the  diocese,"  continued  the 
bishop,  *'  in  whose  prudence  and  >visdom  I  have  more  confidence  than 
in  yours.  And  I  know,  too,  that  you  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
severity  where  severe  measures  are  not  necessary.  What  ought  we  to 
do  ?  If  he  has  been  guilty,  he  should  not  surely  return  to  his  pulpit 
after  the  expiration  of  such  punishment  as  the  law  of  his  country  may 
award  to  him." 

Dr.  Tempest  looked  at  Mrs.  Proudie,  thinking  that  she  might  per- 
haps say  a  word  now  ;  but  Mrs.  Proudie  knew  her  part  better  and  was 
silent.     Angry  as  she  was,  she  contrived  to  hold  her  peace.     Let  the 
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debate  once  begin  and  sbe  would  be  able  to  creep  into  it,  and  then  to 
lead  it, — and  so  sbe  would  bold  ber  own.  But  sbe  bad  met  a  foe  as 
wary  as  berself.  **  My  lord,"  said  tbe  doctor,  '*  it  will  perhaps  be 
well  that  you  should  communicate  your  wishes  to  me  in  writing.  K  it 
be  possible  for  me  to  comply  with  them  I  will  do  so." 

**  Yes  ; — exactly ;  no  doubt ; — ^but  I  thought  that  perhaps  we  might 
better  understand  each  other  if  we  had  a  few  words  of  quiet  conversation 
upon  the  subject.     I  believe  you  know  the  steps  that  I  have " 

But  here  the  bishop  was  interrupted.  Dr.  Tempest  rose  from  bis 
chair,  and  advancing  to  the  table  put  both  his  hands  upon  it.  ''  My 
lord,*'  he  said,  **  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  say  that  which  I  would 
very  much  rather  leave  unsaid,  were  it  possible.  I  feel  the  difficulty, 
and  I  may  say  delicacy,  of  my  position ;  but  I  should  be  untrue  to  my 
conscience  and  to  my  feeling  of  what  is  right  in  such  matters,  if  I 
were  to  take  any  part  in  a  discussion  on  this  matter  in  the  presence  of 
—a  lady." 

**  Dr.  Tempest,  what  is  your  objection  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  rising 
from  her  chair,  and  coming  also  to  the  table,  so  that  from  thence  she 
might  confront  her  opponent;  and  as  she  stood  opposite  to  Dr.  Tempest 
she  also  put  both  her  hands  upon  the  table. 

"  My  dear,  perhaps  you  will  leave  us  for  a  few  moments,"  said  the 
bishop.  Poor  bishop !  Poor  weak  bishop  !  As  the  words  came  from 
his  mouth  he  knew  that  they  would  be  spoken  in  vain,  and  that,  if  so, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  left  them  unspoken. 

**  Why  should  I  be  dismissed  from  your  room  without  a  reason  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Proudie.  *'  Cannot  Dr.  Tempest  understand  that  a  wife  may 
share  her  husband's  counsels, — as  she  must  share  his  troubles  ?  If  he 
cannot,  I  pity  him  very  much  as  to  his  own  household." 

**  Dr.  Tempest,"  said  the  bishop,  **  Mrs.  Proudie  takes  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  everything  concerning  the  diocese." 

**  I  am  sure,  my  lord,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you  will  see  how 

tmseemly  it  would  be  that  I  should  interfere  in  any  way  between  you 

and  Mrs.  Proudie.     I  certainly  will  not  do  so.     I  can  only  say  again 

that  if  you  will  communicate  to  me  your  wishes  in  writirig,  I  will  attend 

.  to  them, — if  it  be  possible." 

"  You  mean  to  be  stubborn,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  whose  prudence 
was  beginning  to  give  way  under  the  great  provocation  to  which  her 
temper  was  being  subjected. 

*<  Yes,  madam  ;  if  it  is  to  be  called  stubbornness,  I  must'  be  stub- 
bom.  My  lord,  Mrs.  Proudie  spoke  to  me  on  this  subject  in  the 
breakfiEUst-room  after  you  had  left  it,  and  I  then  ventured  to  explain  to 
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bor  that  in  accordance  with  such  light  as  I  have  on  the  matter,  I  could 
not  discuss  it  in  her  presence.  I  greatly  grieve  that  I  failed  to  make 
myself  understood  by  her, — as,  otherwise,  this  unpleasantness  might 
have  been  spared." 

**  I  understood  you  very  well.  Dr.  Tempest,  and  I  think  you  to  bo  a  . 
most  unreasonable  man.     Indeed,  I  might  use  a  much  harsher  word." 

"You  may  use  any  word  you  please,  Mrs.  Proudie,"    said  the 
doctor. 

"  My  dear,  I  really  think  you  had  better  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes," 
said  the  bishop. 

"  No,  my  lord, — no,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  turning  round  upon  her 
husband.  "  Not  so.  It  would  be  most  unbecoming  that  I  should  'be 
turned  out  of  a  room  in  this  palace  by  an  uncourteous  word  from  a 
parish  clergyman.  It  would  be  unseemly.  11  Dr.  Tempest  forgets  his 
duty,  I  will  not  forget  mine.  There  are  other  clergymen  in  the  diocese 
besides  Dr.  Tempest  who  can  undertake  the  very  easy  task  of  this  com- 
mission. As  for  his  having  been  appointed  rural  dean  I  don't  know 
how  many  years  ago,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever.  In 
such  a  preliminary  inquiry  any  three  clergymen  will  suffice.  It  need 
not  be  done  by  the  rural  dean  at  all." 
"My  dear!" 

"  I  will  not  be  turned  out  of  this  room  by  Dr.  Tempest ; — and  that 
is  enough." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  had  better  write  to  me  as  I 
proposed  to  you  just  now." 

"  ffis  lordship  will  not  write.     His  lordship  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

'**  My  dear!  "  said  the  bishop,  driven  in  his  perplexity  beyond  aU 
carefulness  of  reticence.  "  My  dear,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't, — I  do 
indeed.     If  you  would  only  go  away  !  " 

**  I  will  not  go  away,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 
"  But  I  will,"  said  Dr.  Tempest,  feeling  true  compassion  for  the 
unfortunate  man  whom  he  saw  writhing  in  agony  before  him.  **  It  will 
manifestly  be  for  the  best  that  I  should  retire.  My  lord,  I  wish  you 
good  morning.  Mrs.  Proudie,  good  morning."  And  so  he  left  the  room. 
"  A  most  stubborn  and  a  most  ungentlemanlike  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Proudie,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  behind  the  retreating  rural 
dean.  "  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  ever  met 
with  any  one  so  insubordinate  and  so  ill-mannered.  He  is  worse  than 
the  archdeacon."  As  she  uttered  these  words  she  paced  about  the  room. 
The  bishop  said  nothing ;  and  when  she  herself  had  been  silent  for  a 
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few  minutes  she  turned  npon  him.  *'  Bishop/'  she  said,  **  I  hope  that 
you  agree  with  me.  I  expect  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  a  matter 
that  is  of  so  much  moment  to  my  comfort,  and  I  may  say  to  my 
position  generally  in  the  diocese.     Bishop,  why  do  you  not  speak  ?  " 

'*  You  have  behaved  in  such  a  way  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
ever  speak  again,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  What  is  this  that  you  say  ?  " 

'*  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  ever  speak  again.  You  have 
disgraced  me." 

"  Disgraced  you !  I  disgrace  you  !  It  is  you  that  disgrace  your- 
self by  saying  such  words." 

-  "  Very  well.  Let  it  be  so.  Perhaps  you  will  go  away  now  and 
leave  me  to  myself.  I  .have  got  a  bad  headache,  and  I  can*t  talk  any 
more.     Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  will  he  think  of  it  I  " 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  have  been  wrong  !  " 

**  Yes,  you  have  been  wrong, — very  wrong.  Why  didn't  you  go 
away  when  I  asked  you  ?  You  are  always  being  wrong.  I  wish  I  had 
never  come  to  Barchester.  In  any  other  position  I  should  not  have 
felt  it  so  much.  As  it  is  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  ever  show  my 
face  again." 

"  Not  have  felt  what  so  much,  Mr.  Proudie  ?  "  said  the  wife,  going 
back  in  the  excitement  of  her  anger  to  the  nomenclature  of  old  days. 
**  And  this  is  to  be  my  return  for  all  my  care  in  your  behalf  I  Allow 
me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  in  any  position  in  which  you  may  be  placed  I 
know  what  is  due  to  you,  and  that  your  dignity  will  never  lose  anything 
in  my  hands.  I  wish  that  you  were  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  it 
yourself."  Then  she  stalked  out  of  the  room,  and  left  the  poor  man 
alone. 

Bishop  Proudie  sat  alone  in  his  study  throughout  the  whole  day. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning  his  chaplain  came  to  him  on 
some  matter  of  business,  and  was  answered  with  a  smile, — the  peculiar 
softness  of  which  the  chaplain  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  right 
cause.  For  it  was  soon  known  throughout  the  household  that  there  had 
been  a  quaiTel.  Could  he  quite  have  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so, — 
could  he  have  resolved  that  it  would  be  altogether  better  to  quarrel  with 
Lis  \^ife, — the  bishop  would  have  appealed  to  the  chaplain,  and  have 
asked  at  any  rate  for  sympathy.  But  even  yet  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  confess  his  misery,  and  to  own  himself  to  another  to  be  the 
wretch  that  he  was.  Then  during  the  long  hours  of  the  day  he  sat 
thinking  of  it  all.  How  happy  could  he  be  if  it  were  only  possible  for 
him  to  go  away,  and  become  even  a  curate  in  a  parish,  without  his 
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wife  I  Would  there  ever  come  to  him  a  time  of  freedom  ?  Would 
she  ever  die  ?*  He  was  older  than  she,  and  of  course  he  would  die 
first.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  if  he  could  die  at  once,  and  thus 
escape  from  his  misery  ? 

What  could  he  do,  even  supposing  himself  strong  enough  to  fight 
the  battle  ?  He  could  not  lock  her  up.  He  could  not  even  very  well 
lock  her  out  of  his  room.  She  was  his  wife,  and  must  have  the  run  of 
his  house.  He  could  not  altogether  debar  her  from  the  society  of  the 
diocesan  clergymen.  He  had,  on  this  very  morning,  taken  strong 
measures  with  her.  More  than  once  or  twice  he  had  desired  her  to 
leave  the  room.  What  was  there  to  be  done  with  a  woman  who  would 
not  obey  her  husband, — who  would  not  even  leave  him  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  own  work  ?  What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  a  bishop 
could  go  away  from  his  home  to  his  work  every  day  like  a  clerk  in  a 
public  office, — as  a  stone-mason  does  I  But  there  was  no  suqh  escape 
for  him.  He  could  not  go  away.  And  how  was  he  to  meet  her  again 
on  this  very  day  ? 

And  then  for  hours  he  thought  of  Dr.  Tempest  and  Mr.  Crawley, 
considering  what  he  had  better  do  to  repair  the  shipwreck  of  the 
morning.  At  last  he  resolved  that  he  would  write  to  the  doctor ;  and 
before  he  had  again  seen  his  wife,  ho  did  write  his  letter,  and  he  sent 
it  off.  In  this  letter  ho  made  no  direct  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  morning,  but  wrote  as  though  there  had  not  been  any  fixed 
intention  of  a  personal  discussion  between  them.  **I  think  it  will  be 
better  that  there  should  bo  a  commission,"  he  said,  "  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  should  have  four  other  clergymen  with  you.  Perhaps 
you  will  select  two  yourself  out  of  your  rural  deanery  ;  and,  if  you  do 
not  object,  I  will  name  as  the  other  two  Mr.  Thumble  and  Mr.  Quiver- 
ful, who  are  both  resident  in  the  city."  As  he  wrote  these  two  names 
he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  knowing  that  he  had  chosen  the  two  men  as 
being  special  friends  of  his  wife,  and  feeling  that  he  should  have  been 
brave  enough  to  throw  aside  all  considerations  of  his  wife*s  favour, — 
especially  at  this  moment,  in  which  he  was  putting  on  his  armour  to  do 
battle  against  her.  **  It  is  not  probable,"  he  continued  to  say  in  his 
letter,  **  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  report  until  after  the  trial 
of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  shall  have  taken  place,  and  a  verdict  shall 
have  been  given.  Should  he  be  acquitted,  that,  I  imagine,  should  end  the 
matter.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  But  should  he  be  found  guilty,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  ready  with  such  steps  as  it  will  be  becoming  for  us  to  take  at  the 
expfration  of  any  sentence  which  may  be  pronounced.     It  will  be,  at 
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any  rate,  expedient  that  in  such  case  the  matter  should  be  brought 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court."  He  knew  well  as  he  wrote  this,  that 
he  was  proposing  something  much  milder  than  the  course  intended  by 
his  wife  when  she  had  instigated  him  to  take  proceedings  in  the  matter ; 
but  he  did  not  much  regard  that  now.  Though  he  had  been  weak 
enough  to  name  certain  clerg}inen  as  assessors  with  the  iiiral  dean, 
because  he  thought  that  by  doing  so  he  would  to  a  certain  degree 
conciliate  his  wife, — though  he  had  been  so  far  a  coward,  yet  he  was 
resolved  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  to  her  his  own  judgment  and  his 
own  conscience  in  his  manner  of  proceeding.  He  kept  no  copy  of  his 
letter,  so  that  he  might  be  unable  to  show  her  his  very  words  when  she 
should  ask  to  see  them.  Of  course  he  would  tell  her  what  he  had  done ; 
but  in  telling  her  he  would  keep  to  himself  whal  he  had  said  as  to  the 
result  of  an  acquittal  in  a  civil  court.  She  need  not  yet  be  told  that  he 
had  promised  to  take  such  a  verdict  as  sufficing  also  for  an  ecclesiastical 
acquittal.  In  this  spirit  his  letter  was  ^Titten  and  sent  off  before  he 
again  saw  his  wife. 

He  did  not  meet  her  till  they  came  together  in  the  diawing-room 
before  dinner.  In  explaining  the  whole  truth  as  to  circumstances  as  they 
existed  at  the  palace  at  that  moment,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Mrs.  Proudie  herself,  great  as  was  her  courage,  and  wide  as  were  the 
resources  which  she  possessed  within  herself,  was  somewhat  appalled  by 
the  position  of  affairs.  I  fear  that  it  may  now  be  too  late  for  me  to  excite 
much  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Proudie. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  her  virtues  popular.     But  she  had  virtues, 
and  their  existence  now  made  her  unhappy.    She  did  regard  the  dignity 
of  her  husband,  and  she  felt  at  the  present  moment  that  she  had 
almost  compromised  it.     She  did  also  regard  the  welfare  of  the  clergy- 
men around  her,  thinking  of  course  in  a  general  way  that  certain  of 
them  who  agreed  with  her  were  the  clergymen  whose  welfare  should  be 
studied,  and  that  certain  of  them  who  disagreed  with  her  were  the 
clergymen  whose  welfare  should  be  postponed.     But  now  an  idea  made 
its  way  into  her  bosom  that  she  was  not  perhaps  doing  the  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  diocese  generally.     What  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that 
all  the  clergymen  of  the  diocese  should  refuse  to  open  then*  mouths  in 
her  presence  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  as  Dr.  Tempest  had  done  ?  This 
special  day  was  not  one  on  which  she  was  well  contented  with  herself, 
though  by  no  means  on  that  account  was  her  anger  mitigated  against 
the  offending  rural  dean. 

During  dinner  she  struggled  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  her  husband, 
as  though  there  had  been  no  quarrel  between  them.     With  him  the 
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^^ad  gone  bo  deep  that  he  conld  not  answer  her  in  the  same 
ere  were  sundry  members  of  the  family  present, — daughters, 
^aw,  and  a  daughter's  friend  who  was  staying  with  them ; 
hope  of  appearing  to  he  serene  before  them  he  could 
ih  his  deep  despondence.     He  was  very  silent,  and 
e  answered  hardly  anything.     He  was  courteous 
ill,  but  he  spoke  as  little  as  was  possible,  and 
alone,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, — 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  too  late  to  make 
*      '  :  *  his  misery  and  his  disgrace  from  his 

*(  *  ht  in  his  dressing-room  in  a  spirit  of 

J  unusual  with  her.     **  My  dear,"  said 

ccurred  this  morning.     If  there  has  been  any 

aS  Christians  to  forget  it."     She  stood  over  him  as 

.  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  almost  caressingly. 

.cu  a  man's  heart  is  broken,  he  cannot  forget  it,"  was  his  reply. 

o  still  stood  by  him,  and  still  kept  her  hand  upon  him;  but  she  could 

think  of  no  other  words  of  comfort  to  say.      **  I  will  go  to  bed,"  he 

said.     '*  It  is  the  best  place  for  me."     Then  she  left  him,  and  he  went 

to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XLYm. 

THE  SOFTNESS  OF  SIR  RAFFLE  RUFFLE. 

We  have  seen  that  John  Eames  was  prepared  to  stai-t  on  his  journey 
in  search  of  the  Arabins,  and  have  seen  him  after  he  had  taken  farewell 
of  his  office  and  of  his  master  there,  previous  to  his  departure ;  but 
that  matter  of  his  departure  had  not  been  arranged  altogether  with 
comfort  as  far  as  his  official  interests  were  concerned.  He  had  been 
perhaps  a  little  abrupt  in  his  mode  of  informing  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  that 
there  was  a  pressing  cause  for  his  official  absence,  and  Sir  Raffle  had 
replied  to  him  that  no  private  pressure  could  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  public  duties.  *'  I  must  go.  Sir  Raffle,  at  any  rate,"  Johnny 
had  said ;  "  it  is  a  matter  affecting  my  family,  and  must  not  be 
neglected."  "If  you  intend  to  go  without  leave,"  said  Sir  Raffle,  "  I 
presume  you  will  first  put  your  resignation  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kiss- 
ing." Now,  Mr.  Kissing  was  the  secretary  to  the  Board.  This  had 
n. — ^xvni.  o  o 
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been  serious  nndoubtedlj.  John  Eames  was  not  speciallj  aniions  to 
keep  his  present  position  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  Baffle,  hnt  he 
certainly  had  no  desire  to  give  np  his  profession  altogether.  He  said 
nothing  more  to  the  great  man  on  that  occasion,  bat  before  he  left  the 
office  he  wrote  a  priyate  note  to  the  chairman  expressing  the  extreme 
importance  of  his  business,  and  begging  that  he  might  have  leave  of 
absence.  On  the  next  morning  he  received  it  back  with  a  very  few  words 
written  across  it.  '*  It  can't  be  done,'*  were  the  very  few  words  which 
Sir  Baffle  Buffle  had  written  across  the  note  from  his  private  secretary. 
fiere  was  a  difficull^  which  Johnny  had  not  anticipated,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  insuperable.  Sir'  Baffle  would  not  have  answered  him 
in  that  strain  if  he  had  not  been  very  much  in  earnest. 

"  I  should  send  him  a  medical  certificate,"  said  Cradell,  his  friend 
of  old. 

«  Nonsense,''  said  Eames. 

')X  don't  see  that  it's  nonsense  at  all.  They  can't  get  over  a 
medical  certificate  from  a  respectable  man;  and  everybody  has  got 
something  the  matter  with  him  of  some  kind." 

'<  I  should  go  and  let  him  do  his  worst,"  said  Fisher,  who  was 
imother  clerk.  **  It  wouldn't  be  more  than  putting  you  down  a  place 
or  two.  As  to  losing  your  present  berth  you  don't  mind  that,  and  they 
would  never  think  of  dismissing  you." 

'*  But  I  do  mind  being  put  down  a  place  or  two,"  said  Johnny, 
who  could  not  forget  that  were  ho  so  put  down  his  friend  Fisher  would 
gain  the  step  which  he  would  lose. 

**  1  should  give  him  a  barrel  of  oysters,  and  talk  to  him  about  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  said  FitzHoward,  who  had  been  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Baffle  before  Eames,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed 
to  know  the  man. 

"  That  might  have  done  very  well  if  I  had  not  asked  him  and  been 
refused  first,"  said  John  Eames.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I'll  write 
a  long  letter  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  with  a  regular  margin,  so 
that  it  must  come  before  the  Board,  and  perhaps  that  will  frighten  him. 

When  he  mentioned  his  difficulty  on  that  evening  to  Mr.  Toogood, 
the  lawyer  begged  him  to  give  up  the  journey.  **  It  will  only  be 
sending  a  clerk,  and  it  won't  cost  so  very  much  after  all,"  said 
Toogood.  But  Johnny's  pride  could  not  allow  him  to  give  way.  "  I'm 
not  going  to  be  done  about  it,"  said  he.  **  I'm  not  going  to  resign, 
but  I  will  go  even  though  they  may  dismiss  me.  I  don't  think  it  will 
come  to  that,  but  if  it  does  it  must."  His  uncle  begged  of  him  not  to 
think  of  such  an  alternative ;  but  this  discussion  took  place  after  dinner. 
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and  away  from  the  office,  and  Eames  would  not  submit  to  bow  his 
neck  to  authority.  '*  If  it  comes  to  that/*  said  he,  "  a  fellow  might 
as  well  be  a  slave  at  once.  And  what  is  the  use  of  a  fellow  having  a 
little  money  if  it  docs  not  make  him  independent  ?  You  may  be  sure 
of  one  thing,  I  shall  go ;  and  that  on  the  day  fixed.'* 

On  the  next  morning  John  £ames  was  very  silent  when  he  went 
into  Sir  Baffle's  room  at  the  office.  There  was  now  only  this  day  and 
another  before  that  fixed  for  his  departure,  and  it  was  of  course  very 
necessary  that  matters  should  be  arranged.  But  he  said  nothing  to 
Sir  Raffle  during  the  morning.  The  great  man  himself  was  con- 
descending and  endeavoured  to  be  kind.  He  knew  that  his  stem 
refusal  had  greatly  irritated  his  private  secretary,  and  was  anxious  to 
show  that,  though  in  the  cause  of  pubHc  duty  he  was  obliged  to  be  stem, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  forget  his  sternness  when  the  necessity  for  it  had 
passed  away.  On  this  morning,  therefore,  he  was  very  cheery.  But 
to  all  his  cheery  good-humour  John  Eames  would  make  no  refponse. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  most  of  the  men  had  left  the  office,  Johnny 
appeared  before  the  chairman  for  the  last  time  that  day  with  a  very 
long  face.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  had  changed  his  ordinary 
morning  coat  for  a  frock,  which  gave  him  an  appearance  altogether 
unlike  that  which  was  customary  to  him.  And  he  spoke  almost  in 
a  whisper,  very  slowly;  and  when  Sir  Raffle  joked, — and  Sir  Raffle 
often  would  joke, — he  not  only  did  not  laugh,  but  he  absolutely  sighed. 
**  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Eames  ?  "  asked  Sir  Raffle. 

**  I  am  in  great  trouble,"  said  John  Eames. 

**  Aud  what  is  your  trouble  ?  " 

**It  is  essential  for  the  honour  of  one  of  my  family  that  I  should 
be  at  Florence  by  this  day  week.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  what 
I  ought  to  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my  position  in  the  public  service, 
to  which,  as  you  know,  I  am  warmly  attached ;  but  I  cannot  submit 
to  see  the  honour  of  my  family  sacrificed  1 " 

** Eames,"  said  Sir  Raffle,  "that  must  be  nonsense; — that  must 
be  nonsense.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  always  expect 
to  have  your  own  way  in  everything." 

"  Of  course  if  I  go  without  leave  I  shall  be  dismissed." 

"  Of  course  you  will.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  young  man 
should  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth  in  that  way." 

**  As  for  taking  the  bit  between  his  teeth.  Sir  Raffle,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  man  was  ever  more  obedient,  perhaps  I  should  say 
more  submissive,  than  I  have  been.  But  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
everything." 
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<*  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Eames  ?  "  said  Sir  Baffle,  taming 
in  anger  upon  his  private  secretary.  Bat  Johnny  disregarded  his 
anger.  Johnny,  indeed,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Sir  Baffle  shoald 
be  yeiy  angry.  "  What  do  yoa  mean,  Mr.  Eames,  by  saying  that  there 
mast  be  a  limit  ?  I  know  nothing  aboat  limits.  One  would  suppose 
that  you  intended  to  make  an  accusation  against  me." 

'<  So  I  do.  I  think.  Sir  Baffle,  that  yon  are  treating  me  with  great 
craelty.    I  have  explained  to  you  that  family  circumstances '* 

"  You  have  explained  nothing,  Mr.  Eames." 

''  Yes,  I  have,  Sir  Baffle.  I  have  explained  to  you  that  matters 
relating  to  my  fiEunily,  which  materially  a£fect  the  honour  of  a  certain 
one  of  its  members,  demand  that  I  should  go  at  once  to  Florence.  Yon 
tell  me  that  if  I  go  I  shall  be  dismissed." 

"  Of  course  you  must  not  go  without  leave.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  in  all  my  life."  And  Sir  Baffle  lifted  up  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  almost  in  dismay. 

''  So  I  have  drawn  up  a  short  statement  of  the  circumstances,  which 
I  hope  may  be  read  at  the  Board  when  the  question  of  my  dismissal 
comes  before  it." 

"  You  mean  to  go,  then  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Sir  Baffle ;  I  must  go.  The  honour  of  a  certain  branch  of 
my  family  demands  that  I  should  do  so.  As  I  have  for  some  time  been 
so  especially  under  you,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  show  you  what 
I  have  said  before  I  send  my  letter  in,  and  therefore  I  have  brought  it 
with  me.  Here  it  is."  And  Johnny  handed  to  Sir  Baffle  an  official 
document  of  large  dimensions. 

Sir  Baffle  began  to  be  uncomfortable.  He  had  acquired  a  character 
for  tyranny  in  the  public  ser\ice  of  which  he  was  aware,  though  he 
thought  that  he  knew  well  that  he  had  never  deserved  it.  Some  official 
big- wig, — perhaps  that  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  whom  he  was 
so  fond, — ^had  on  one  occasion  hinted  to  him  that  a  little  softness  of 
usage  would  be  compatible  with  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  Softness 
was  impossible  to  Sir  Baffle  ;  but  his  temper  was  sufficiently  under  his 
control  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  rebuke,  and  to  pull  himself  up 
from  time  to  time  when  he  found  himself  tempted  to  speak  loud  and  to 
take  tilings  with  a  high  hand.  He  knew  that  a  clerk  should  not  be 
dismissed  for  leaving  his  office,  who  could  show  thai  his  absence  had 
been  caused  by  some  matter  really  affecting  the  interest  of  his  ikmily ; 
and  that  were  he  to  drive  Eames  to  go  on  this  occasion  without  leave, 
Eames  would  be  simply  called  in  to  state  what  was  this  matter  of 
moment  which  had  taken  him  away.     Probably  he  Lad  stated  that 
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matter  of  moment  in  this  very  document  which  Sir  Baffle  was  holding 
in  his  hand.  But  Sir  Baffle  was  not  willing  to  he  conquered  hy  the 
document.  If  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  way,  he  would 
much  prefer  to  give  way, — out  of  his  own  good-nature,  let  us  say, — 
without  looking  at  the  document  at  all.  **  I  must,  under  the  circum- 
stances, decline  to  read  this,**  said  he,  <<  unless  it  should  come  hefore 
me  officially,'*  and  ho  handed  hack  the  paper. 

**  I  thought  it  hest  to  let  you  see  it  if  you  pleased,*'  said  John 
Eames.  Then  he  turned  round  as  though  he  were  going  to  leave  the 
room ;  hut  suddenly  he  turned  hack  again.  *^  I  don't  like  to  leave  you. 
Sir  Baffle,  without  saying  good-by.  I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  meet 
again.  Of  course  you  must  do  your  duty,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
think  that  I  have  any  personal  ill-will  against  you.**  So  saying,  he  put 
out  his  hand  to  Sir  Baffle  as  though  to  take  a  final  farewell.  Sir 
Baffle  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He  was  dressed,  as  has  been 
said,  in  black,  and  did  not  look  like  the  John  Eames  of  every  day  to 
whom  Sir  Baffle  was  accustomed. 

**  I  don't  understand  this  at  all,"  said  Sir  Baffle. 
**  I  was  afraid  that  it  was  only  too  plain,"  said  John  Eames. 
**  And  you  must  go  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes ; — that's  certain.     I  have  pledged  myself  to  go." 
**  Of  course  I  don't  know  anything  of  this  matter  that  is  so  important 
to  your  family." 

**  No ;  you  do  not,"  said  Johnny. 

**  Can't  you  explain  it  to  me,  then?  so  that  I  may  have  some 
reason, — if  there  is  any  reason." 

Then  John  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Crawley, — a  considerable  portion 
of  the  story  ;  and  in  his  telling  of  it,  I  think  it  probable  that  he  put 
more  weight  upon  the  necessity  of  his  mission  to  Italy  than  it  could  have 
fairly  been  made  to  bear.  In  the  course  of  the  narration  Sir  Baffle  did 
once  contrive  to  suggest  that  a  lawyer  by  going  to  Florence  might  do 
the  business  at  any  rate  as  well  as  John  Eames.  But  Johnny  denied 
this.  **  No,  Sir  Baffle,  it  is  impossible;  quite  impossible,"  he  said. 
**  If  you  saw  the  lawyer  who  is  acting  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Toogood,  who 
is  also  my  uncle,  he  would  tell  you  the  same."  Sir  Baffle  had  already 
heard  something  of  the  story  of  Mr.  Crawley,  and  was  now  willing  to 
accept  the  sad  tragedy  of  that  case  as  an  excuse  for  his  private  secre- 
tary's somewhat  insubordinate  conduct.  **  Under  the  circimistances, 
Eames,  I  suppose  you  must  go  ;  but  I  think  you  should  have  told  me 
all  about  it  before." 

**  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you,  Sir  Baffle,  with  private  business.** 
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**  It  is  always  best  to  tell  the  whole  of  a  story,"  said  Sir  Raffle. 
Johnny  being  qnite  content  with  the  apshot  of  the  negotiations  accepted 
this  gentle  rebuke  in  silence,  and  withdrew.  On  the  next  day  he 
appeared  again  at  the  office  in  his  ordinary  costume,  and  an  idea 
crossed  Sir  Raffle's  brain  that  he  had  been  partly  "  done "  by  the 
aflfectation  of  a  costume.  **  I'll  be  even  with  him  some  day  yet,"  said 
Sir  Raffle  to  himself. 

*<  I've  got  my  leave,  boys,"  said  Eames  when  he  went  out  into  the 
room  in  which  his  three  friends  sat. 

*'  No  !  "  said  CradeU. 

"  But  I  have,"  said  Johnny. 

**  You  don't  mean  that  old  Huffle  Scuffle  has  given  it  out  of  his  own 
head  ?  "  said  Fisher. 

« Indeed  he  has,"  said  Johnny ;  **  and  bade  God  bless  me  into 
the  bargain." 

**  And  you  didn't  give  him  the  oysters  ?  "  said  FitzHoward. 

**  Not  a  shell,"  said  Johnny. 

*^  I'm  blessed  if  you  don't  beat  cock-fighting,"  said  Cradell,  lost  in 
admiration  at  his  friend's  adroitness. 

We  know  how  John  passed  his  evening  after  that.  He  went  first  to 
see  Lily  Dale  at  her  uncle's  lodgings  in  Sackville  Street,  from  thence  he 
was. taken  to  the  presence  of  the  charming  Madalina  in  Porchester 
Terrace,  and  then  wound  up  the  night  with  his  friend  Conway  Dalrymple. 
When  he  got  to  his  bed  he  felt  himself  to  have  been  triumphant,  but 
in  spite  of  his  triumph  he  was  ashamed  of  himself.  Why  had  he  left 
Lily  to  go  to  Madalina  ?  As  he  thought  of  this  he  quoted  to  hims'ilf 
against  himself  Hamlet's  often-quoted  appeal  to  the  two  portraits. 
How  could  he  not  despise  himself  in  that  he  could  find  any  pleasure 
with  Madalina,  having  a  Lily  Dale  to  fill  his  thoughts  ?  **  But  she  is 
not  fair  for  me,"  he  said  to  himself, — thinking  thus  to  comfort  himself. 
But  he  did  not  comfort  himself. 

On  the  next  morning  early  his  imcle,  Mr.  Toogood,  met  him  at  the 
Dover  Railway  Station.  "  Upon  my  word,  Johnny,  you're  a  clever 
fellow,"  said  he.  **  I  never  thought  that  you'd  maie  it  all  right  with 
Sir  Raffle." 

*'  As  right  as  a  trivet,  uncle.  There  are  some  people,  if  you  can 
only  get  to  learn  the  length  of  their  feet,  you  can  always  fit  them  with 
shoes  afterwards." 

"  You'll  go  on  direct  to  Florence,  Johnny  ?  " 

**Yes;  I  think  so.  From  what  we  have  heard,  Mrs.  Arabia 
must  be   either  there   or  at  Venice,   and  I   don't  suppose  I  could 
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learn  from  any  one  at  Paris  at  which  town  she  is  staying  at  this 
moment." 

'^  Her  address  is  Florence ; — ^poste  restante,  Florence.  Yon  will 
be  sore  to  find  out  at  any  of  the  hotels  where  she  is  staying,  or  where 
she  has  been  staying.'' 

"  Bat  when  I  have  found  her,  I  don't  snppose  she  can  tell  me  any- 
thing/' said  Johnny. 

**  Who  can  tell  ?  She  may  or  she  may  not.  My  belief  is  that  the 
money  was  her  present  altogether,  and  not  his.  It  seems  that  they 
don't  mix  their  moneys.  He  has  always  had  some  scruple  about  it 
because  of  her  son  by  a  former  marriage,  and  they  always  have 
different  accounts  at  their  bankers'.  I  found  that  out  when  I  was  at 
Barchester." 

**  But  Crawley  was  his  friend."  ' 

**  Yes,  Crawley  was  his  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  that  fifly-pound 
notes  have  always  been  so  very  plentiful  with  him.  Deans'  incomes 
ain't  what  they  were,  you  know." 

'*  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  Johnny. 

**  Well ;  they  are  not.  And  he  has  nothing  of  his  own,  as  &r  as  I 
can  learn.  It  would  be  just  the  thing  for  her  to  do, — to  give  the 
inoney  to  his  friend.  At  any  rate  she  will  tell  you  whether  it  was  so 
or  not." 

<'  And  then  I  will  go  on  to  Jerusalem,  after  him." 

**  Should  you  find  it  necessary.  He  will  probably  be  on  his  way 
back,  and  she  will  know  where  you  can  hit  him  on  the  road.  You 
must  make  him  understand  that  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  here 
some  little  time  before  the  trial.  You  can  understand,  Johnny," — and 
as  he  spoke  Mr.  Toogood  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  though  they 
were  walking  together  on  the  platform  of  the  railway  station,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  overheard  by  any  one.  **  You  can  understand 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  prove  that  he  is  not  exactly  compos  mentis, 
and  if  so  it  will  be  essential  that  he  should  have  some  influential  friend 
near  him.  Otherwise  that  bishop  will  trample  him  into  dust."  If 
Mr.  Toogood  could  have  seen  the  bishop  at  this  time  and  have  read  the 
troubles  of  the  poor  man's  heart,  he  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  him  as 
being  so  terrible  a  t}Tant. 

**  I  understand  all  that,"  said  Johnny. 

*'  So  that,  in  fiict,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  both  together,"  said 
Toogood. 

**  I  hope  the  dean  is  a  good  fellow." 

**  They  tell  me  he  is  a  very  good  fellow." 
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*'  I  never  did  see  mnch  of  bishops  or  deans  as  yet/'  said  Johnny, 
"  and  I  shonld  feel  rather  awe-struck  travelling  with  one/* 

<<  I  should  fancy  that  a  dean  is  very  much  like  anybody  else." 

**  But  the  man's  hat  would  cow  me.'* 

"  I  daresay  you'll  find  him  walking  about  Jerusalem  with  a  wide- 
awake on,  and  a  big  stick  in  his  hand,  probably  smoking  a  cigar.  Deans 
contrive  to  get  out  of  their  armour  sometimes,  as  the  knights  of  old 
used  to  do.  Bishops,  I  fancy,  find  it  more  difficult.  Well ; — good-by, 
old  fellow.  I'm  veiy  much  obliged  to  you  for  going, — I  am,  indeed. 
I  don't  doubt  but  what  we  shall  pull  through,  somehow." 

Then  Mr.  Toogood  went  home  to  breakfiEUst,  and  from  his  own  house 
he  proceeded  to  his  office.  When  he  had  been  there  an  hour  or  two, 
there  came  to  him  a  messenger  from  the  Income-tax  Office,  with  an 
official  note  addressed  to  himself  by  Sir  Baffle  Buffle, — a  note  which 
looked  to  be  very  official.  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  presented  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Toogood,  and  could  Mr.  Toogood  favour  Sir  B.  B.  with  the 
present  address  of  Mr.  John  Eames.  **  Old  fox,"  said  Mr.  Toogood; 
— '*  but  then  such  a  stupid  old  fox  !  As  if  it  was  likely  that  I  should 
have  peached  on  Johnny  if  anything  was  wrong."  So  Mr.  Toogood 
sent  his  compliments  to  Sir  Baffle  Buffle,  and  begged  to  inform  Sir 
R.  B.  that  Mr.  John  Eames  was  away  on  very  particular  fiEunily  bnsi- 
ncss,  which  would  take  him  in  the  first  instance  to  Florence ; — but  that 
from  Florence  ho  would  probably  have  to  go  on  to  Jerusalem  without 
the  loss  of  an  hour.  "  Stupid  old  fool !  "  said  Mr.  Toogood,  as  he  sent 
oflf  his  reply  by  the  messenger. 


CHAPTER  XLEC 
NEAR    THE    CLOSE. 
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WONDER  wbetlier  an;  one  will 
read  these  pages  wlio  has  novor 
known  anything  of  the  bitl«r- 
nesB  of  a  fiuuUy  qaarrel  ?  If 
BO,  I  shall  have  a  leader  veaj 
fortnuate,  or  else  verjr  cold- 
blooded. It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  tliat  love  prodocea  quar- 
rels ;  but  lore  does  prodnoe 
UiQHo  intimate  relations  of  which 
qnarrelling  is  too  often  one  of 
the  conaequences, — one  of  the 
consequences  which  frequently 
seem  to  be  so  natural,  and 
sometimoa  seem  to  be  unavoid- 
able. One  brotlier  rebukes  the 
other, — and  what  brothers  ever 
lived  together  between  whom 
some  warm  word  i 


10  such  rebuking  ?— 
stood  and  hotter  words  follow  and  there  is  a  quarrel.  The  bnsband 
tyrannizes,  knowing  that  it  is  his  duty  to  direct,  and  the  wife  dis- 
obeys, or  only  partially  obeys,  thinking  that  a  little  independence 
will  become  her, — and  so  there  is  a  qnarrel.  The  lather,  aniiona 
only  for  bis  sen's  good,  looks  into  that  son's  future  witlt  other  eyes 
than  tboBo  of  his  son  himself, — and  so  tbere  is  a  quarreL  They  coma 
very  easily,  thcso  quarrels,  but  the  quittance  from  them  is  sometimes 
terribly  difficult.  Much  of  thought  is  necessaiy  before  the  angry  man 
can  remember  that  he  too  in  part  may  have  been  wrong ;  and  any 
attempt  at  such  thinking  ia  almost  beyond  the  power  of  him  who  ia 
carefully  nursing  his  wrath,  leet  it  cool  I  But  the  nursing  of  such 
quarrelling  kills  all  happiness.  The  very  man  who  is  nursing  his  wrath, 
lest  it  cool, — his  wrath  against  one  whom  he  loves  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  whom  it  has  been  given  him  to  love, — is  himself  wretched  as  long 
aa  it  lasta.  His  anger  poisons  every  pleasure  of  his  life.  He  is  sullen 
n.— xn.  »  » 
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at  his  meals,  and  cannot  understand  his  book  as  he  turns  its  pages. 
His  work,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  is  ill  done.  He  is  fall  of  his  quarrel, 
— nursing  it.  He  is  telling  himself  how  much  he  has  loved  that  wicked 
one,  how  many  have  been  his  sacrifices  for  that  wicked  one,  and  that 
now  that  wicked  one  is  repaying  him  simply  with  wickedness  !  And 
yet  the  wicked  one  is  at  that  very  moment  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 
If  that  wicked  one  could  only  be  forgiven  how  sweet  would  the  world 
be  again !     And  yet  he  nurses  his  wrath. 

So  it  was  in  these  days  with  Archdeacon  Grantly.  He  was  very 
angry  with  his  son.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  every  moment 
of  his  life,  whether  waking  or  sleeping,  he  was  thinking  of  the  injury 
that  his  son  was  doing  him.  He  had  almost  come  to  forget  the  fact 
that  his  anger  had  first  been  roused  by  the  feeling  that  his  son  was 
about  to  do  himself  an  injury, — ^to  cut  his  own  throat.  Various  other 
considerations  had  now  added  themselves  to  thati  and  fOled  not  only 
his  mind  but  his  daily  conversation  with  his  wife. ,  How  terrible  would 
be  the  disgrace  to  Lord  Hartletop,  how  incurable  the  injury  to  Griselda, 
the  marchioness,  should  the  brother-in-law  of  the  onei  and  the  brother 
of  the  other,  marry  the  daughter  of  a  convicted  thief  1  **  Of  himself  he 
would  say  nothing.*'  So  he  declared  constantly,  though  of  himself  he 
did  say  a  great  deal.  **  Of  himself  he  would  say  nothing,  though  of 
course  such  a  marriage  would  ruin  him  in  the  county.**  "  My  dear," 
said  his  wife,  **  that  is  nonsense.  That  really  is  nonsense.  I  feel  sure 
there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  county  who  would  ihinV  of  the 
marriage  in  such  a  light.**  Then  the  archdeacon  would  have  quarrelled 
with  his  wife  too,  had  she  not  been  too  wise  to  admit  such  a  quarrel. 
Mrs.  Grantly  was  very  wise  and  knew  that  it  took  two  persons  to  make 
a  quarrel.  He  told  her  over  and  over  again  that  she  was  in  league 
with  her  son, — that  she  was  encouraging  her  son  to  marry  Gbrace 
Crawley.  **  I  believe  that  in  your  heart  you  msh  it,**  he  once  said  to 
her.  "  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  do  not  think  it  a  becoming 
marriage.  But  if  he  does  marry  her,  I  should  wish  to  receive  his 
wife  in  my  house,  and  certainly  should  not  quarrel  with  him.'*  <*  I  will 
never  receive  her,**  the  archdeacon  had  replied ;  "  and  as  for  him,  I  can 
only  say  that  in  such  case  I  will  make  no  provision  for  his  femily.*' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  archdeacon  had  on  a  former  occasion 
instructed  his  wife  to  write  to  their  son  and  tell  him  of  his  father's 
determination.  Mrs.  Grantly  had  so  manoDuvrcd  that  a  little  time  had 
been  gained,  and  that  those  instructions  had  not  been  insisted  upon  in 
all  their  bitterness.  Since  that  time  Major  Grantly  had  renewed  his 
assurance  that  he  would  many  Grace  Crawley  if  Grace  Crawley  would 
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accept  Yum, — ^writing  ou  this  occasion  direct  to  his  father, — and  had 
asked  his  &thcr  whether,  in  such  case,  he  was  to  look  forward  to  he 
disinherited.  <'  It  is  essential  that  I  should  know/'  the  major  had 
said,  '*hecanse  in  such  case  I  must  take  immediate  measures  for 
leaving  this  place/'  His  &ther  had  sent  him  hack  his  letter,  writing 
a  few  words  at  the  bottom  of  it.  **If  you  do  as  you  propose  above, 
you  must  expect  nothing  from  me."  The  words  were  written  in  large 
round  handwriting,  very  hurriedly,  and  the  son  when  he  received  them 
perfectly  understood  the  mood  of  his  father's  mind  when  he  wrote  them. 
Then  there  came  tidings,  addressed  on  this  occasion  to  Mrs.  Gbrantly, 
that  Cosby  Lodge  was  to  be  given  up.  Lady-day  had  come,  and  the 
notice,  necessarily  to  be  given  at  that  period,  was  so  given.  **  I  know 
this  will  grieve  you,"  Major  Ghrantly  had  said,  <*  but  my  futher  has 
driven  mo  to  it."  This,  in  itself,  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow,  both  to 
the  archdeacon  and  to  Mrs.  Grantly,  as  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  Cosby  Lodge  which  made  them  think  that  it  was  a 
very  desirable  residence  for  theu*  son,  **1  shall  sell  everything  about 
the  place  and  go  abroad  at  once,"  he  said  in  a  subsequent  letter.  <<  My 
present  idea  is  that  I  shall  settle  myself  at  Pau,  as  my  income  will 
suffice  for  me  to  live  there,  and  education  for  Edith  will-  be  cheap.  At 
any  rate  I  will  not  continue  in  England.  I  could  never  be  happy  hero 
in  circumstances  so  altered.  Of  course  I  should  not  have  left  my 
profession,  unless  I  had  understood  from  my  father  that  the  income 
arising  from  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  mo,  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  complain,  but  simply  tell  you  that  I  shall  go."  There  were 
many  letters  between  the  mother  and  son  in  those  days.  **  I  shall  stay 
till  after  the  trial,"  he  said.  **  If  she  will  then  go  with  me,  well  and 
good ;  but  whether  she  will  or  not,  I  shall  not  remain  here."  All  this 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Grantly  to  be  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for,  had  ho  not 
resolved  to  go,  things  might  even  yet  have  righted  themselves.  From 
what  she  could  now  understand  of  the  character  of  Miss  Crawley,  whom 
she  did  not  know  personally,  she  thought  it  probable  that  Grace,  in 
the  event  of  her  father  being  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  would  absolutely 
and  persistently  refuse  the  offer  made  to  her.  She  would  be  too  good, 
as  Mrs.  Grantiy  put  it  to  herself,  to  bring  misery  and  disgrace  into 
another  family.  But  should  Mr.  Crawley  be  acquitted,  and  should 
the  marriage  then  take  place,  the  archdeacon  himself  might  probably 
be  got  to  forgive  it.  In  either  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
breaking  up  the  house  at  Cosby  Lodge.  But  her  dear  son  Henry,  her 
best  beloved,  was  obstinate  and  stiff-necked,  and  would  take  no  advice. 
"  He  is  even  worse  than  his  father,"  she  said,  in  her  short-lived  anger, 
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to  hor  own  father,  to  whom  alono  at  this  time  she  could  nnborden  her 
griefis,  seeking  consolation  and  encouragement. 

It  was  her  habit  to  go  over  to  the  deanery  at  any  rate  twice  a  week 
at  this  time,  and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  visits  so  made,  she 
expressed  very  strongly  her  distress  at  the  family  quarrel  which  had 
come  among  them.  The  old  man  took  his  grandson's  part  through 
and  through.  '*  I  do  not  at  all  see  why  he  should  not  marry  the 
young  lady  if  he  Hkes  her.  As  for  money,  there  ought  to  be  enough 
without  his  having  to  look  for  a  wife  with  a  fortune." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  money,  papa." 

"  And  as  to  rank,"  continued  Mr.  Harding,  "  Henry  will  not  at 
any  rate  be  going  lower  than  his  father  did  when  he  married  you; — not 
so  low  indeed,  for  at  that  time  I  was  only  a  minor  canon,  and  Mr. 
Crawley  is  in  possession  of  a  benefice." 

''  Papa,  all  that  is  nonsense.     It  is,  indeed." 

**  Very  likely,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  not  because  Mr.  Crawley  is  only  perpetual  curate  of  Hoggle- 
stock,  that  the  archdeacon  objects  to  the  marriage.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  at  all.     At  the  present  moment  he  is  in  disgrace." 

"  Under  a  cloud,  my  dear.  Let  us  pray  that  it  may  be  only  a 
passing  cloud." 

**  All  the  world  thinks  that  he  was  guilty.  And  then  he  is  such  a 
man  : — so  singular,  so  unlike  anybody  else  I  You  know,  papa,  that  I 
don't  think  very  much  of  money,  merely  as  money." 

**I  hope  not,  my  dear.  Money  is  worth  thinking  of,  but  it  is  not 
worth  very  much  thought." 

"  But  it  does  give  advantages,  and  the  absence  of  such  advantages 
must  be  very  much  felt  in  the  education  of  a  girl.  You  would  hardly 
wish  Henry  to  marry  a  young  woman  who,  from  want  of  money, 
had  not  been  brought  up  among  ladies.  It  is  not  Miss  Crawley's 
fault,  but  such  has  been  her  lot.  We  cannot  ignore  these  deficiencies, 
papa." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear." 

**  You  would  not,  for  instance,  wish  that  Henry  should  marry  a 
kitchen-maid." 

**  But  is  Miss  Crawley  a  kitchen-maid,  Susan  ?  " 

**  I  don't  quite  say  that." 

**  I  am  told  that  she  has  been  educated  infinitely  better  than  most 
of  the  young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,"  said  Mr.  Harding. 

**  I  believe  that  her  father  has  taught  her  Greek ;  and  I  suppose 
she  has  learned  somethhig  of  French  at  that  scl^ool  at  Silverbridge," 
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"Then  the  kitchen-maid  theory  is  sufficiently  disposed  of/'  said 
Mr.  Harding,  with  mild  triomph. 

**  You  know  what  I  mean,  papa.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sihle  to  deal  with  men.  They  will  never  be  reasonable.  A  marriage 
such  as  this  would  be  injurious  to  Henry ;  but  it  will  not  be  ruinous ; 
and  as  to  disinheriting  him  for  it,  that  would  be  downwright  wicked." 

**  I  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Harding. 

«But  the  archdeacon  will  look  at  it  as  though  it  would  destroy 
Henry  and  Edith  altogether,  while  you  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were 
the  best  thing  in  the  world." 

"  H  the  young  people  love  each  other,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Harding. 

**  But,  papa,  you  Cannot  but  think  that  his  father's  wish  should  go 
for  something,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  who,  desirous  as  she  was  on  the  one 
side  to  support  her  son,  could  not  bear  that  her  husband  should,  on 
the  other  side,  be  declared  to  be  altogether  in  the  wrong. 

"I  do  not  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Harding;  "but  I  do  think, 
that  if  the  two  young  people  are  fond  of  each  other,  and  if  there  is 
anything  for  them  to  live  upon,  it  cannot  be  right  to  keep  them  apart. 
You  know,  my  dear,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman."  Mrs.  Grantly 
upon  this  left  her  father  almost  brusquely,  without  speaking  another 
word  on  the  subject;  for,  though  she  was  opposed  to  the  vehement 
anger  of  her  husband,  she  could  not  endure  the  proposition  now  made 
by  her  father. 

Mr.  Harding  was  at  this  time  living  all  alone  in  the  deanery.  For 
some  few  years  the  deanery  had  been  his  home,  and  as  his  youngest 
daughter  was  the  dean's  wife,  there  could  be  no  more  comfortable 
resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his  life.  During  the  last  month  or  two 
the  days  had  gone  tediously  with  him  ;  for  he  had  had  the  large  house 
all  to  himself,  and  ho  was  a  man  who  did  not  love  solitude.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  the  old,  whose  thoughts  have  been  all  thought  out, 
should  ever  love  to  live  alone.  Solitude  is  surely  for  the  young,  who  have 
time  before  them  for  the  execution  of  schemes,  and  who  can,  therefore, 
take  delight  in  thinking.  In  these  days  the  poor  old  man  would 
wander  about  the  rooms,  shambling  from  one  chamber  to  another,  and 
would  feel  ashamed  when  the  servants  met  him  ever  on  the  move.  He 
would  make  little  apologies  for  his  uneasiness,  which  they  would  accept 
graciously,  understanding,  after  a  fashion,  why  it  was  that  ho  was 
uneasy.  "He  ain't  got  nothing  to  do,"  said  the  housemaid  to  the 
cook,  "  and  as  for  reading,  they  say  that  some  of  the  young  ones  can 
read  all  day  sometimes,  and  all  night  too ;  but,  bless  you,  when.  ^q>^x^ 
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nigh  eighty,  reading  don't  go  for  much."  The  housemaid  was  right  as 
to  Mr.  Harding's  reading.  He  was  not  one  who  had  read  so  much  in 
his  earlier  days  as  to  enahle  him  to  make  reading  go  far  with  him  now 
that  he  was  near  eighty.  Bo  he  wandered  about  the  room,  and  sat 
here  for  a  few  minutes,  and  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and  though  he  did 
not  sleep  much,  he  made  the  hours  of  the  night  as  many  as  was  pos- 
sible. Every  morning  he  shambled  across  from  the  deanery  to  the 
cathedral,  and  attended  the  morning  service,  sitting  in  the  stall  which 
he  had  occupied  for  fifty  years.  The  distance  was  very  short,  not 
exceeding,  indeeid)  a  hundred  yards  from  a  side- door  in  the  deanery 
to  another  side-door  into  the  cathedral ;  but  short  as  it  was  there  had 
come  to  be  a  question  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  alone.  It 
had  been  feared  that  he  might  fall  on  his  passage  and  hurt  himself;  for 
there  was  a  step  here,  and  a  step  there,  and  the  light  was  not  very 
good  in  the  purlieus  of  the  old  cathedral.  A  word  or  two  had  been 
said  once,  and  the  ojQfer  of  an  arm  to  help  him  had  been  made  ;  but  he 
had  rejected  the  proffered  assistance, — softly,  indeed,  but  still  firmly, — 
and  every  day  he  tottered  off  by  himself,  hardly  lifting  his  feet  as  he 
went,  and  aiding  himself  on  his  journey  by  a  hand  upon  the  wall  when 
he  thought  that  nobody  was  looking  at  him.  But  many  did  see  him, 
and  they  who  knew  him, — ^ladies  generally  of  the  city, — ^would  offer 
him  a  hand.  Nobody  was  milder  in  his  dislikings  than  Mr.  Harding  ; 
but  there  wore  ladies  in  Barchester  upon  whose  arm  he  would 
always  decline  to  lean,  bowing  courteously  as  he  did  so,  and  saying  a 
word  or  two  of  constrained  civility.  There  were  others  whom  he  would 
allow  to  accompany  him  home  to  the  door  of  the  deaner}',  with  whom 
ho  delighted  to  linger  and  chat  if  the  morning  was  warm,  and  to  whom 
ho  would  tell  little  stories  of  his  own  doings  in  the  cathedral  services  in 
the  old  days,  when  Bishop  Grantly  had  ruled  in  the  diocese.  Never  a 
word  did  he  say  against  Bishop  Proudie,  or  against  Bishop  Proudie*s 
wife  ;  but  the  many  words  which  ho  did  say  in  praise  of  Bishop 
Grantly, — who,  by  his  sho\sdng,  was  surely  one  of  the  best  of  church- 
men who  ever  walked  through  this  vale  of  son'ow, — were  as  eloquent 
in  dispraise  of  the  cxistmg  prelate  as  could  have  been  any  more  clearly- 
pointed  phrases.  This  daily  visit  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  would  say 
his  prayers  as  ho  had  said  them  for  so  many  years,  and  listen  to  the 
organ,  of  which  he  knew  all  the  power  and  every  blemish  as  though  he 
himself  had  made  the  stops  and  fixed  the  pipes,  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  his  life.  It  was  a  pity  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  to  cover 
a  larger  portion  of  the  day. 

It  was  sometimes  sad  enough  to  watch  him  as  he  sat  alone.     He 
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would  have  a  book  near  him,  and  for  a  while  would  keep  it  in  his 
hands.  It  would  generally  be  some  volume  of  good  old  standard 
theology  with  which  he  had  been,  or  supposed  himself  to  have  been, 
conversant  from  his  youth.  But  the  book  would  soon  be  laid  aside, 
and  gradually  he  would  move  himself  away  from  it,  and  he  would  stand 
about  in  the  room,  looking  now  out  of  a  window  from  which  he  would 
fancy  that  he  could  not  be  seen,  or  gazing  up  at  some  print  which  he 
had  known  for  years  ;  and  then  he  would  sit  down  for  a  while  in  one 
chair,  and  for  a  while  in  another,  while  his  mind  was  wandering  back 
into  old  days,  thinking  of  old  troubles  and  remembering  his  old  joys. 
And  he  had  a  habit,  when  ho  was  sure  that  he  was  not  watched,  of 
creeping  up  to  a  great  black  wooden  case,  which  always  stood  in  one 
comer  of  tho  sitting-room  which  he  occupied  in  the  deanery.  Mr. 
Harding,  when  he  was  younger,  had  been  a  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello, and  in  this  case  there  was  still  the  instrument  from  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  extract  the  sounds  which  he  had  so  dearly  loved.  Now 
in  these  latter  days  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  play.  Soon  after 
he  had  come  to  the  deanery  there  had  fallen  upon  him  an  illness,  and 
after  that  he  had  never  again  asked  for  his  bow.  They  who  were  around 
him, — his  daughter  chiefly  and  her  husband, — ^had  given  the  matter 
much  thought,  arguing  with  themselves  whether  or  no  it  would  be 
better  to  invite  him  to  resume  tho  task  he  had  so  loved ;  for  of  all  the 
works  of  his  life  this  playing  on  tho  violoncello  had  been  the  sweetest 
to  him  ;  but  even  before  that  illness  his  hand  had  greatly  failed  him, 
and  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Arabin  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  matter  pass  without  a  word.  He  had  never  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
play.  He  had  expressed  no  regrets.  When  he  himself  would  propose 
that  his  daughter  should  "  give  them  a  httle  music,'* — and  he  would 
make  such  a  proposition  on  every  evening  that  was  suitable, — he  would 
never  say  a  word  of  those  former  performances  at  which  he  himself  had 
taken  a  part.  But  it  had  become  known  to  Mrs.  Arabin,  through  the 
sonants,  that  he  had  once  dragged  the  instrument  forth  from  its  case 
when  he  had  thought  the  house  to  be  i;early  deserted ;  and  a  wail  of 
sounds  had  been  heard,  very  low,  very  short-lived,  recurring  now  and 
again  at  fitful  intcrv'als.  He  had  at  those  times  attempted  to  play,  as 
though  with  a  muffled  bow, — so  that  none  should  know  of  his  vanity 
and  folly.  Then  there  had  been  further  consultations  at  the  deanery, 
and  it  had  been  again  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  say  nothing  to 
him  of  his  music. 

In  these  latter  days  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  he  would  never 
draw  the  instrument  out  of  its  case.     Indeed  ho  was  aware  that  it  was 
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too  heavy  for  him  to  handle  without  assistance.  But  he  would  open 
the  prison  door,  and  gaze  upon  the  thing  that  he  loved,  and  he  would 
pass  his  fingers  among  the  hroad  strings,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would 
produce  from  one  of  them  a  low,  melancholy,  almost  unearthly  sound. 
And  then  he  would  pause,  never  daring  to  produce  two  such  notes  in 
succession, — one  close  upon  the  other.  And  these  last  sad  moans  of 
the  old  fiddle  were  now  known  through  the  household.  They  were  the 
ghosts  of  the  melody  of  days  long  past.  He  imagined  that  his  visits  to 
the  box  were  unsuspected, — that  none  knew  of  the  folly  of  his  old 
fingers  which  could  not  keep  themselves  from  touching  the  wires ;  but 
the  voice  of  the  violoncello  had  been  recognized  by  the  servants  and  by 
his  daughter,  and  when  that  low  wail  was  heard  through  the  house, — 
like  the  last  dying  note  of  a  dirge, — they  would  all  know  that  Mr.  Harding 
was  visiting  his  ancient  friend. 

When  the  dean  and  Mrs,  Arabin  had  first  talked  of  going  abroad 
for  a  long  visit,  it  had  been  imderstood  that  Mr.  Harding  should  pass 
the  period  of  their  absence  with  his  other  daughter  at  Plumstead ;  but 
when  the  time  came  he  begged  of  Mrs.  Arabin  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  old  rooms.  "  Of  course  I  shall  go  backwards  and  forwards,"  he 
had  said.  **  There  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as  a  change  now  and 
then."  The  result  had  been  that  he  had  gone  once  to  Plumstead 
during  the  dean's  absence.  When  ho  had  thus  remonstrated,  begging 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Barchester,  Mrs.  Arabin  had  declared  her 
intention  of  giving  up  her  tour.  In  telling  her  father  of  this  she  had 
not  said  that  her  altered  purpose  had  arisen  from  her  disinclination  to 
leave  him  aloue ; — ^but  lie  had  perceived  that  it  was  so,  and  had  then 
consented  to  be  taken  over  to  Pliunstcad.  There  was  nothing,  he  said, 
which  he  would  hke  so  much  as  going  over  to  Plumstead  for  four  or 
five  months.  It  had  ended  in  his  having  his  own  way  altogether. 
The  Arabins  had  gone  upon  their  tour,  and  he  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  deanery.  **I  should  not  like  to  die  out  of  Barchester,"  he  said  to 
himself  in  excuse  to  himself  for  his  disinclination  to  sojourn  long  under 
the  archdeacon's  roof.  But,  in  truth,  the  archdeacon,  who  loved  him 
well  and  who,  after  a  fashion,  had  always  been  good  to  liim, — who  had 
always  spoken  of  the  connexion  which  had  bound  the  two  famihes  toge- 
ther as  the  great  blessing  of  his  life, — was  too  rough  in  his  greetings  for 
the  old  man.  Mr.  Harding  had  ever  mixed  something  of  fear  with  his 
warm  afiection  for  his  elder  son-iu-law,  and  now  in  these  closing  hours 
of  his  life  he  could  not  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  shi-inking  from  that 
loud  voice, — a  certain  inaptitude  to  be  quite  at  ease  in  that  commanding 
presence.     The  dean,  his  second  son-in-law,  had  been  a  modem  friend 
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in  comparison  with  the  archdeacon ;  hut  the  dean  was  more  gentle  with 
him ;  and  then  the  dean's  wife  had  ever  heen  the  dearest  to  him  of 
human  heings.  It  may  he  a  douht  whether  one  of  the  dean's  children 
was  not  now  almost  more  dear,  and  whether  in  these  days  he  did  not 
have  more  free  communication  with  that  Httle  girl  than  with  any  other 
human  heing.  Her  name  was  Susan,  hut  he  had  always  called  her 
Posy,  having  himself  invented  for  her  that  soubriquet.  When  it  had 
been  proposed  to  him  to  pass  the  winter  and  spring  at  Plumstead,  the 
suggestion  had  been  made  alluring  by  a  promise  that  Posy  also  should 
be  taken  to  Mrs.  Grantly's  house.  But  he,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
remained  at  the  deaneiy,  and  Posy  had  remained  with  him. 

Posy  was  now  five  years  old,  and  could  talk  well,  and  had  her  own 
ideas  of  things.  Posy's  eyes, — hers,  and  no  others  besides  her  own, — 
wore  allowed  to  see  the  inhabitant  of  the  big  black  case  ;  and  now  that 
the  deanery  was  so  nearly  deserted.  Posy's  fingers  had  touched  the 
strings,  and  had  produced  an  infantine  moan.  ''  Grandpa,  let  me  do 
it  again."  Twang!  It  was  not,  however,  in  truth,  a  twang,  but  a 
sound  as  of  a  prolonged  dull,  almost  deadly,  hum-m-m-m-m  !  On  this 
occasion  tjio  moan  was  not  entirely  infiemtine, — ^Posy's  fingers  having 
been  something  too  strong, — and  the  case  was  closed  and  locked,  and 
grandpapa  shook  his  head. 

**  But  Mrs.  Baxter  won't  bo  angry,"  said  Posy.  Mrs.  Baxter  was 
the  housekeeper  iu  the  deanery,  and  had  Mr.  Harding  under  her  especial 
charge. 

**  No,  my  darliug ;  ^Ii*s.  Baxter  will  not  be  angr}',  but  we  mustn't 
disturb  the  house." 

**No,"  said  Posy,  with  much  of  important  awe  in  her  tone;  **we 
mustn't  disturb  the  house  ;  must  we,  grandpapa  ?"  And  so  she  gave 
in  her  adhcnion  to  the  closing  of  the  case.  But  Posy  could  play  cat's- 
cradle,  and  as  cat's-cradle  did  not  disturb  the  house  at  all,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  cat's-cradle  played  in  these  days.  Posy's  fingers  were  so 
Soft  and  pretty,  so  small  and  deft,  that  the  dear  old  man  delighted  in 
taking  the  strings  from  them,  and  in  having  them  taken  from  his  own 
by  those  tender  little  digits. 

On  the  afternoon  after  the  conversation  respecting  Grace  Crawley 
which  is  recorded  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  a  messenger  from 
Barchester  went  over  to  Plumstead,  and  a  part  of  his  mission  consisted 
of  a  note  from  Mrs.  Baxter  to  Mrs.  Grantly,  beginning,  **  Honoured 
Madam,"  and  informing  Mrs.  Grantly,  among  other  things,  that  her 
**respocle(l  papa,"  as  Mrs.  Baxter  called  him,  was  not  quite  so  well  as 
usual ;   not  that  l\Irs.  Baxter  thought  there  was  much  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Harding  had  been  to  the  cathedral  servicei  as  was  usual  with  him, 
but  had  come  home  leaning  on  a  lady's  arm,  who  had  thought  it  well 
to  stay  with  him  at  the  door  till  it  had  been  opened  for  him.  After 
that ''  Miss  Posy  "  had  found  him  asleep,  and  had  been  unable, — or  if 
not  unable,  unwilling,  to  wake  him.  '*  Miss  Posy  "  had  come  down 
to  Mrs.  Baxter  somewhat  in  a  fright,  and  hence  this  letter  had  been 
written.  Mrs.  Baxter  thought  that  there  was  nothing  *'to  fright" 
Mrs.  Grantly,  and  she  wasn't  sure  that  she  should  have  written  at  all 
only  that  Dick  was  bound  to  go  oyer  to  Plumstead  with  the  wool ;  but 
as  Dick  was  going,  Mrs.  Baxter  thought  it  proper  to  send  her  duty,  and 
to  say  that  to  her  humble  way  of  thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  best 
that  Mr.  Harding  shouldn't  go  alone  to  the  cathedral  every  morning. 
<<  If  the  dear  reverend  gentleman  was  to  get  a  tumble,  ma'am,"  said 
the  letter,  <<  it  would  be  awkward."  Then  Mi*s.  Grantly  remembered 
that  she  had  left  her  fiather  almost  without  a  greeting  on  the  previous 
day,  and  she  resolved  that  she  would  go  over  very  early  on  the  following 
morning, — so  early  that  she  would  be  at  the  deanery  before  her  &ther 
should  have  gone  to  the  cathedral. 

<'He  ought  to  have  come  over  here,  and  not  stayed  there 
by  himself,"  said  the  archdeacon,  when  his  wife  told  him  of  her 
intention. 

'^  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now,  my  dear ;  and  one  can  under- 
stand, I  think,  that  he  should  not  like  leaving  the  cathedrEil  as  long 
as  ho  can  attend  it.  The  truth  is  ho  does  not  like  being  out  of 
Barchestcr." 

**  He  would  be  much  better  here,"  said  the  archdeacon.  **  Of 
course  you  can  have  the  carriage  and  go  over.  We  can  breakfast  at 
eight;  and  if  you  can  bring  him  back  with  you,  do.  I  should  tell 
him  that  he  ought  to  come."  Mrs.  Grantly  made  no  answer  to  this, 
knowing  very  well  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  go  beyond 
the  gentlest  persuasion  with  her  father,  and  on  the  next  morning  she 
was  at  the  deanery  by  ton  o'clock.  Half-past  ten  was  the  hour  at 
which  the  service  began.  Mrs.  Baxter  contrived  to  meet  her  before 
she  saw  her  father,  and  begged  her  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  any 
special  tidings  of  Mr.  Harding's  failing  strength  had  been  sent  from 
the  deanery  to  Plumstead.  **  And  how  is  my  father?"  asked  Mrs. 
Grantly.  "  Well,  then,  ma'am,"  said  Baxter,  *'  in  one  sense  he's 
finely.  He  took  a  morsel  of  early  lamb  to  his  dinner  yesterday,  and 
relished  it  over  so  well, — only  he  gave  Miss  Posy  the  best  part  of  it. 
And  then  he  sat  with  Ikliss  Posy  quite  happy  for  an  hour  or  so.  And 
then  ho  slept  in  his  chair ;  and  you  know,  ma'am,  we  never  wakes  him. 
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And  after  that  old  Skulpit  toddled  up  from  the  hospital," — ^this  was 
Hiram's  Hospital,  of  which  establishment,  in  the  city  of  Barchestcr, 
Mr.  Harding  had  once  been  the  warden  and  kind  master,  as  has  been 
told  in  former  chronicles  of  the  city, — **  and  your  papa  has  said,  ma'am, 
yon  know,  that  he  is  always  to  see  any  of  the  old  men  when  they  colne 
up.  And  Skulpit  is  sly,  and  no  better  than  he  should  be,  and  got 
money  from  youi*  father,  ma'am,  I  know.  And  then  he  had  just  a  drop 
of  tea,  and  after  that  I  took  him  his  glass  of  port  wine  with  my  own 
hands.  And  it  touched  me,  ma'am,  so  it  did,  when  he  said,  '  Oh, 
Mrs.  Baxter,  how  good  you  are ;  you  know  well  what  it  is  I  like.*  And 
then  he  went  to  bed.  I  Ustened  hard, — not  from  idle  cur'osity,  ma'am, 
as  you,  who  know  me,  will  believe,  but  just  because  it's  becoming 
to  know  what  he's  about,  as  there  might  be  an  accident,  you  know, 
ma'am."  **  You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Baxter,  veiy  good."  "  Thank 
ye,  ma'am,  for  saying  so.  And  so  I  Ustened  hard  ;  but  he  didn't  go  to 
his  music,  poor  gentleman ;  and  I  think  he  had  a  quiet  night.  He 
doesn't  sleep  much  at  nights,  poor  gentleman,  but  he's  very  quiet; 
leastwise  he  was  last  night,"  This  was  the  bulletin  which  M;;s.  Baxter 
gave  to  Mrs.  Grantly  on  that  morning  before  Mrs.  Grantly  saw  her 
father. 

She  found  him  preparing  himself  for  his  visit  to  the  cathedral.  Some 
year  or  two, — but  no  more, — before  the  date  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
he  had  still  taken  some  small  pai*t  in  the  service ;  and  while  he  had 
done  so  he  had  of  course  worn  his  surplice.  Living  so  close  to  the 
cathedral, — so  close  that  he  could  almost  walk  out  of  the  house  into  the 
transept, — ho  had  kept  his  surplice  in  his  own  room,  and  had  gone  down 
in  his  vestmeut.  It  had  been  a  bitter  day  to  him  when  he  had  first 
found  himself  constrained  to  abandon  the  white  garment  which  he 
loved.  He  had  encountered  some  failure  in  the  performance  of  the 
slight  clerical  task  allotted  to  him,  and  the  dean  had  tenderly  advised 
him  to  desist.  Ho  did  not  utter  one  word  of  remonstrance.  **  It  will 
perhaps  be  better,"  the  dean  had  said.  "  Yes, — ^it  will  be  better," 
Mr.  Harding  had  replied.  **  Few  have  had  accorded  to  them  the  high 
privilege  of  serving  their  Master  in  His  house  for  so  many  years, — 
though  few  more  humbly,  or  with  lower  gifts."  But  on  the  following 
morning,  and  for  nearly  a  week  afterwards,  he  had  been  unable  to  face 
the  minor  canon  and  the  vergers,  and  the  old  women  who  knew  him 
so  well,  i:i  his  ordinaiy  black  garments.  At  last  he  went  down  with 
the  dean,  and  occupied  a  stall  close  to  the  dean's  seat, — fer  away  from 
that  in  which  he  had  sat  for  so  many  years, — and  in  this  seat  ho  had 
said  his  prayers  over  since  that  day.     And  now  his  surplices  v/ere 
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washed  and  ironed  and  folded  and  put  away ;  bat  there  were  momonts 
in  which  ho  would  stealthily  visit  them,  as  he  also  stealthily  visited  his 
Mend  in  the  black  wooden  case.  This  was  very  melancholy,  and  the 
sadness  oC  it  was  felt  by  all  those  who  lived  with  him  ;  but  he  never 
alluded  himself  to  any  of  those  bereavements  which  age  brought  upon 
him.  Whatever  might  be  his  regrets,  ho  kept  them  ever  within  his 
own  breast. 

Posy  was  with  him  when  Mrs.  Gxantly  went  up  into  his  room, 
holding  for  him  his  hat  and  stick  while  he  was  engaged  in  brushing  a 
suspicion  of  dust  from  his  black  gaiters.  '<  Grandpapa,  here  is  aunt 
Susan,"  said  Posy.  The  old  man  looked  up  with  something, — with 
some  slightest  sign  of  that  habitual  fear  which  was  alwa3rs  aroused 
within  his  bosom  by  visitations  from  Plumstead.  Had  Iklrs.  Arabin 
thoroughly  understood  the  difference  in  her  father's  feeling  toward  her- 
self and  toward  her  sister,  I  think  she  would  hardly  have  gone  forth 
upon  any  tour  while  he  remained  with  her  in  the  deanery.  It  is  very 
hard  sometimes  to  know  how  intensely  we  are  loved,  and  of  what  value 
our  presence  is  to  those  who  love  us !  Mrs.  Grantly  saw  the  look, — 
did  not  analyse  it,  did  not  quite  understand  it, — ^but  felt,  as  she  had  so 
often  felt  before,  that  it  was  not  altogether  laden  with  welcome.  But 
all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  on  which  she  had  come ;  nor 
did  it,  in  the  slightest  degree,  militate  against  her  own  affection. 
**Papa,''  she  said,  kissing  him,  **you  are  surprised  to  see  me  so 
early?" 

"  "Well,  my  dear,  yes ; — but  very  glad  all  the  same.  I  hope 
everybody  is  well  at  Plumstead  ?  " 

"  Everj'body,  thank  you,  papa." 

**  That  is  well.  Posy  and  I  are  getting  ready  for  church.  Are  wo 
not.  Posy  ?  " 

**  Grandpapa  is  getting  ready.     Mrs.  Baxter  won't  let  me  go." 

**  No,  my  dear,  no  ; — not  yet,  Posy.  \Vhen  Posy  is  a  great  girl  she 
can  go  to  cathedral  every  day.  Only  then,  perhaps,  Posy  won't  want 
to  go." 

**  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  papa,  you  would  sit  with  me  a  little  while 
this  morning,  instead  of  going  to  morning  prayers." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear, — certainly.  Only  I  do  not  like  not  going ; — 
for  who  can  say  how  often  I  may  be  able  to  go  again  ?  There  is  so 
little  loft,  Susan,-^so  very  little  left." 

After  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  ask  him  to  stay,  and  therefore 

she  went  with  him.     As  they  passed  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 

^^m^^o  was  astonished  to  find  how  weak  were  his  footsteps, — how 
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powerless  he  was  against  the  slightest  misadventiire.  On  this  very  day 
he  would  have  tripped  at  the  upward  step  at  the  cathedral  door  had  she 
not  been  with  him.  **0h,  papa/'  she  said,  ^'indeed,  indeed,  you 
should  not  come  here  alone."  Then  he  apologized  for  his  little  stumble 
with  many  words  and  much  shame,  assuring  her  that  anybody  might 
trip  on  an  occasion.  It  was  purely  an  accident ;  and  though  it  was  a 
comfort  to  him  to  have  had  her  arm,  he  was  sure  that  he  should  have 
recovered  himself  even  had  he  been  alone.  He  always,  he  said,  kept 
quite  close  to  the  wall,  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake, — no 
possibility  of  an  accident.  All  this  he  said  volubly,  but  with  confused 
words,  in  the  covered  stone  passage  leading  into  the  transept.  And, 
as  he  thus  spoke,  Mrs.  Grantly  made  up  her  mind  that  her  father 
should  never  again  go  to  the  cathedral  alone.  He  never  did  go  again 
to  the  cathedral, — alone. 

When  they  returned  to  the  deanery,  Mr.  Harding  was  fluttered, 
weary,  and  unwell.  When  his  daughter  left  him  for  a  few  minutes  he 
told  Mrs.  Baxter,  in  confidence,  the  stoiy  of  his  accident,  and  his  great 
grief  that  his  daughter  should  have  seen  it.  ''Laws  amercy,  sir,  it 
was  a  blessing  she  was  with  you,*'  said  Mrs.  Baxter  ;  ''it  was,  indeed, 
Mr.  Harding."  Then  Mr.  Harding  had  been  angry,  and  spoke  almost 
crossly  to  Mrs.  Baxter;  but,  before  she  left  the  room,  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  begging  her  pardon, — not  in  a  set  speech  to  that  effect, 
but  by  a  little  word  of  gentle  kindness,  which  she  had  understood 
perfectly.  "Papa,"  said  IVIrs.  Grantly  to  him  as  soon  as  she  had 
succeeded  in  getting  both  Posy  and  Mrs.  Baxter  out  of  the  room, — 
against  the  doing  of  which,  Mr.  Harding  had  manceuvred  with  all  his 
little  impotent  skill, — "Papa,  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
go  to  the  cathedral  again  alone,  till  Eleanor  comes  home."  When  he 
heard  the  sentence  he  looked  at  her  with  blank  misery  in  his  eyes. 
He  made  no  attempt  at  remonstrance.  He  begged  for  no  respite. 
The  word  had  gone  forth,  and  he  knew  that  it  must  be  obeyed. 
Though  he  would  have  hidden  the  signs  of  his  weakness  had  he  been 
able,  he  would  not  condescend  to  plead  that  he  was  strong.  "If  you 
think  it  wrong,  my  dear,  I  will  not  go  alone,"  he  said.  "  Papa,  I  do ; 
indeed,  I  do.  Dear  papa,  I  would  not  hurt  you  by  sajring  it  if  I  did 
not  know  that  I  am  right."  He  was  sitting  with  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  and,  as  she  spoke  to  him,  she  put  her  hand  upon  his,  caressing 
it.     "My  dear,"  he  said,  "you  are  always  right." 

She  then  left  him  again  for  awhile,  having  some  business  out  in  the 
city,  and  he  was  alone  in  his  room  for  an  hour.  What  was  there  left 
to  him  now  in  the  world  ?     Old  as  he  was,  and  in  some  things  almost 
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childish,  nevertheless,  he  thought  of  this  keenlj)  and  some  half-realized 
rememhrance  of  **  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  *'  flitted  across  his 
mind,  causing  him  a  pang.  What  was  there  left  to  him  now  in  the 
world  ?  Posj  and  cat*s-cradle !  Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  regrets,  as 
he  sat  with  his  hack  hent  in  his  old  easy-chair,  with  one  arm  OTcr  the 
shoulder  of  the  chair,  and  the  other  hanging  loose  hy  his  side,  on  a 
sudden  there  came  across  his  face  a  smile  as  sweet  as  ever  brightened 
the  face  of  man  or  woman.  He  had  been  able  to  tell  himself  that  he 
had  no  ground  for  complaint, — great  ground  rather  for  rejoicing  and 
gratitude.  Had  not  the  world  and  all  in  it  been  good  to  him ;  had  he 
not  children  who  loved  him,  who  had  done  him  honour,  who  had  been 
to  him  always  a  crown  of  glory,  never  a  mark  for  reproach ;  had  not  his 
lines  fallen  to  him  in  very  pleasant  places ;  was  it  not  his  happy  &te 
to  go  and  leave  it  all  amidst  the  good  words  and  kind  loving  cares 
of  devoted  friends  ?    Whoso  latter  days  had  ever  been  more  blessed 

than  his  ?    And  for  the  fature ?    It  was  as  he  thought  of  this  that 

that  smile  came  across  his  &ce, — as  though  it  were  ahready  the  &ce  of 
an  angel.  And  then  he  muttered  to  himself  a  word  or  two.  <<  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  Lord,  now  lettest 
Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

When  Mrs.  Grantly  returned  she  found  him  in  jocund  spirits. 
And  yet  she  perceived  that  ho  was  so  weak  that  when  he  left  his  chair 
he  could  barely  get  across  the  room  without  assistance.  Mrs.  Baxter, 
indeed,  had  not  sent  to  her  too  soon,  and  it  was  well  that  the  prohibition 
had  come  in  time  to  prevent  some  terrible  accident.  "Papa,"  she 
said,  **  I  think  you  had  bettor  go  with  me  to  Plumstead.  The  carriage 
\a  here,  and  I  can  take  you  home  so  comfortably."  But  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  bo  taken  on  this  occasion  to  Plumstead.  He  smiled 
and  thanked  her,  and  put  his  hand  into  hers,  and  repeated  his  promise 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  house  on  any  occasion  without  assistance, 
and  declared  himself  specially  thankful  to  her  for  coming  to  liJTn  on  that 
special  morning ; — ^but  he  would  not  be  taken  to  Plumstead.  "  When 
the  summer  comes,"  he  said,  "then,  if  you  will  havo  me  for  a  few 
days  1 " 

He  meant  no  deceit,  and  yet  he  had  told  himself  within  the  last 
hour  that  he  should  never  see  another  summer.  He  could  not  tell 
even  his  daughter  that  after  such  a  life  as  this,  after  more  than  flfiy 
years  spent  in  the  ministrations  of  his  darling  cathedral,  it  specially 
behoved  him  to  die, — as  he  had  lived, — at  Barchester.  He  could  not 
say  this  to  his  eldest  daughter ;  but  had  his  Eleanor  been  at  home,  he 
could  havo  said  it  to  her.     He  thought  ho  might  yet  live  to  see  hm 
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Eleanor  onco  again.    If  this  conld  bo  given  to  him  ho  would  ask  for 
nothing  more. 

On  tho  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Mrs.  Baxter  wrote  another  letter, 
in  which  she  told  Mrs.  Grantly  that  her  &ther  had  declared,  at  his 
nsnal  hoar  of  rising  that  morning,  that  as  he  was  not  going  to  tho 
cathedral  he  would,  he  thought,  lie  in  bed  a  little  longer.  And  then 
he  had  lain  in  bed  the  whole  day.  **  And,  perhaps,  honoured  madam, 
looking  at  all  things,  it*s  best  as  he  should,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter. 


CHAPTER  L. 

LADY  LUFTON'S  PROPOSITION. 

It  was  now  known  throughout  Barchester  that  a  commission  was  to  be 
held  by  the  bishop's  orders,  at  which  inquiry  would  be  made, — that  is, 
ecclesiastical  inquiry, — as  to  the  guilt  imputed  to  Mr.  Crawley  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Soames's  cheque.  Sundry  rumours  had  gone  abroad  as 
to  quarrels  which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  among  certain  clergy- 
men high  in  office ;  but  these  were  simply  rumours,  and  nothing  was  in 
truth  known.  There  was  no  more  discreet  clergyman  in  all  the  diocese 
than  Dr.  Tempest,  and  not  a  word  had  escaped  from  him  as  to  the 
stormy  nature  of  that  meeting  in  the  bishop's  palace,  at  which  he  had 
attended  with  the  bishop, — and  at  which  Mrs.  Proudie  had  attended 
also.  When  it  is  said  that  the  fact  of  this  coming  commission  was 
known  to  all  Barsetshire,  aUusion  is  of  course  made  to  that  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Barsetshire  to  which  clerical  matters  were  dear ; — 
and  as  such  matters  were  specially  dear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Framley,  the  commission  was  discussed  very  eagerly  in  that  parish, 
and  was  specially  discussed  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Lufton. 

And  there  was  a  double  interest  attached  to  the  commission  in  the 
parish  of  Framley  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Robarts,  the  vicar,  had  been 
invited  by  Dr.  Tempest  to  be  one  of  the  clergymen  who  were  to  assist 
in  making  the  inquiry.  **  I  also  propose  to  ask  Mr«  Oriel  of  Greshams- 
bury  to  join  us,"  said  Dr.  Tempest.  "  The  bishop  wishes  to  appoint 
the  other  two,  and  has  already  named  Mr.  Thumble  and  Mr.  Quiverful, 
who  are  both  residents  in  the  city.  Perhaps  his  lordship  may  be  right 
in  thinking  it  better  that  the  matter  should  not  be  left  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  clergymen  who  hold  livings  in  the  diocese.     You  are  no  doubt 
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aware  that  neither  Mr.  Thmnble  nor  Mr.  Quiverfal  do  hold  any  benefice." 
Mr.  Robarts  felt, — as  eveiybodj  else  did  feel  who  knew  anything  of  the 
matter, — that  Bishop  Prondie  was  singularly  ignorant  in  his  knowledge 
of  men,  and  that  he  showed  his  ignorance  on  this  special  occasion. 
'<  If  he  intended  to  name  two  snch  men  he  should  at  any  rate  have 
named  three,"  said  Dr.  Thome.  *'  Mr.  Thumble  and  Mr.  Quiverful 
will  simply  be  outvoted  on  the  first  day,  and  after  that  will  give  in 
tiieir  adhesion  to  the  majority."  **  Mr.  Thumble,  indeed  1  "  Lady 
Lufton  had  said,  with  much  scorn  in  her  voice.  To  her  thinking,  it 
was  absurd  in  the  highest  degree  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Tempest  and 
her  Mr.  Robarts  should  be  asked  to  meet  Mr.  Thumble  and  Mr.  Quiverful 
on  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  business.  Outvoted  I  Of  course  they  would 
be  outvoted.  Of  course  they  would  be  so  paralyzed  by  fear  at  finding 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  real  gentlemen,  that  they  would  hardly  be 
able  to  vote  at  all.  Old  Lady  Luflon  did  not  in  fact  utter  words  so 
harsh  as  these  ;  but  thoughts  as  harsh  passed  through  her  mind.  The 
reader  therefore  will  understand  that  much  interest  was  felt  on  the 
subject  at  Framley  Court,  where  Lady  Luflon  lived  with  her  son  and 
her  daughter-in-law. 

**  They  tell  me,"  said  Lady  Luflon,  **  that  both  the  archdeacon  and 
Dr.  Tempest  think  it  right  that  a  commission  should  be  held.  If  so, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  right." 

**Mark  says  that  the  bishop  could  hardly  do  anything  else," 
rejoined  jMrs.  Robarts. 

**  I  daresay  not,  my  dear.  I  suppose  the  bishop  has  somebody 
near  him  to  tell  him  what  he  may  do,  and  what  he  may  not  do.  It 
would  be  tenible  to  think  of,  if  it  were  not  so.  But  yet,  when  I  hear 
that  he  has  named  such  men  as  Mr.  Thumble  and  Mr.  Quiverful,  I 
cannot  but  feci  that  the  whole  diocese  is  disgraced." 

**  Oh,  Lady  Lufton,  that  is  such  a  strong  word,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts. 

*'  It  may  be  strong,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,"  said  Lady  Lufton. 

And  from  talking  on  the  subject  of  the  Crawleys,  Lady  Lufton  soon 
advanced,  first  to  a  desire  for  some  action,  and  then  to  acting.  *<  I 
think,  my  dear,  I  will  go  over  and  see  Mrs.  Crawley,"  said  Lady  Luflon 
the  elder  to  Lady  Lufton  the  younger.  Lady  Luflon  the  younger  had 
nothing  to  urge  against  this ;  but  she  did  not  offer  to  accompany  the 
elder  lady.  I  attempted  to  explain  in  the  early  part  of  this  story  that 
there  still  existed  a  certain  understanding  between  Mrs.  Crawley  and 
Lord  Lufton's  wife,  and  that  kindnesses  occasionally  passed  from 
Framley  Court  to  Hogglcstock  Parsonage  ;  but  on  this  occasion  young 
Lady  Lufton, — the  Lucy  Robarts  who  had  once  passed  certain  days  of 
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her  life  with  the  Crawlcjs  at  Hogglestock, — did  not  choose  to  accom- 
pany her  mother-in-law ;  and  therefore  Mrs.  Boharts  was  invited  to  do 
80.  ''I  think  it  may  comfort  her  to  know  that  she  has  our  sympathy/' 
the  elder  woman  said  to  the  younger  as  they  made  their  journey 
together. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  little  wicket-gate,  from  whence 
a  path  led  through  a  ragged  garden  from  the  road  to  Mr.  Crawley's 
house,  Lady  Lufton  hardly  knew  how  to  proceed.  The  servant  came 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  asked  for  her  orders.  "  H — ^m — ^m, 
ha,  yes ;  I  think  I'll  send  in  my  card ; — and  say  that  I  hope  Mrs. 
Crawley  will  be  able  to  see  me.  Won't  that  be  best ;  eh,  Fanny  ?  " 
Fanny,  otherwise  Mrs.  Bobarts,  said  that  she  thought  that  would  be 
best ;  and  the  card  and  message  were  carried  in. 

It  was  happily  the  case  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  not  at  home.  Mr. 
Crawley  was  away  at  Hoggle  End,  reading  to  the  brickmakers,  or  turn- 
ing the  mangles  of  their  wives,  or  teaching  them  theology,  or  politics,  or 
history,  after  his  fashion.  In  these  days  he  spent,  perhaps,  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life  down  at  Hoggle  £nd.  I  say  that  his  absence  was  a 
happy  chance,  because,  had  he  been  at  home,  he  would  certainly  have 
said  something,  or  done  something,  to  offend  Lady  Lufbon.  He  would 
either  have  refused  to  see  her,  or  when  seeing  her  he  would  have  bade 
her  hold  her  peace  and  not  interfere  with  matters  which  did  not 
concern  her,  or, — more  probable  still, — he  would  have  sat  still  and 
sullen,  and  have  spoken  not  at  all.  But  he  was  away,  and  Mrs. 
Crawley  sent  out  word  by  the  servant  that  she  would  be  most  proud 
to  see  her  ladyship,  if  her  ladyship  would  be  pleased  to  alight.  Her 
ladyship  did  alight,  and  walked  into  the  parsonage,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Bobarts. 

Grace  was  with  her  mother.  Indeed  Jane  had  been  there  also  when 
the  message  was  brought  in,  but  she  fled  into  back  regions,  overcome 
by  shame  as  to  her  frock.  Grace,  I  think,  would  have  fled  too,  had  she 
not  been  bound  in  honour  to  support  her  mother.  Lady  Lufbon,  as 
she  entered,  was  very  gracious,  struggling  with  all  the  power  of  her 
womanhood  so  to  carry  herself  that  there  should  be  no  outwardly  visible 
sign  of  her  rank  or  her  wealth, — but  not  altogether  succeeding.  Mrs. 
Bobarts,  on  her  first  entrance,  said  only  a  word  or  two  of  greeting  to 
Mrs.  Crawley,  and  kissed  Grace,  whom  she  had  known  intimately  in 
early  years.  **  Lady  Lufton,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  **  I  am  afraid  this  is 
a  very  poor  place  for  you  to  come  to ;  but  you  have  known  that  of  old, 
and  therefore  I  need  hardly  apologize." 

''  Sometimes  I  like  poor  places  best,"  said  Lady  Lufton.     Then 

n. — ^xix.  ^  ^ 
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there  was  a  paiue,  after  wliieh  Ladj  Lofton  addressed  herself  to  Cbaee, 
seeking  some  snbjeet  for  immediate  eonrersation.  "Yon  hare  been 
down  at  Allingion,  my  dear,  have  yon  not  ?  "  Grace,  in  a  whisper, 
said  that  she  had.  **  Staving  with  the  Dales,  I  believe  ?  I  know  tiie 
Dales  well  bv  name,  and  I  have  alwavs  heard  that  they  are  chanmng 
people.'* 

*'  I  like  them  yervmach,"  said  Grace.  And  then  there  was  another 
pause. 

"  I  hope  your  husband  is  pretty  well,  Mrs.  Crawley  ?  "  said  Lady 
liofton.  . 

**  He  is  pretty  well, — ^not  qmte  strong.  I  daresay  yon  know.  Lady 
Lnfton,  that  he  has  things  to  vex  him?  "  Mrs.  Crawley  felt  that  it  was 
the  need  of  the  moment  that  the  only  possible  subject  of  conyersation 
in  that  house  should  be  introduced ;  and  therefore  she  brought  it  in 
at  once,  not  loving  the  subject,  but  being  strongly  conscious  of  the 
necessity.  Lady  Lnfton  meant  to  bo  good-natured,  and  therefore 
Mrs.  Crawley  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  Lady  Lufton's  mission 
easy  to  her. 

"  Indeed  yes,"  said  her  ladyship  ;  **  we  do  know  that." 

**  We  feel  so  much  for  you  and  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  Mrs.  Kobarts  ; 
"  and  are  bo  sure  that  your  sufferings  are  unmerited."  This  was  not 
discreet  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Robarts,  as  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  clergymen  who  had  been  selected  to  form  the  commission  of  inquirv ; 
and  so  Lady  Lnfton  told  her  on  their  way  home. 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley.  **  "We  must  only  bear 
it  with  such  fortitude  as  God  will  give  us.  We  are  told  that  He  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  phom  lamb." 

**  And  BO  Ho  does,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  very  solemnly.  '*So 
He  does.     Surely  you  have  felt  that  it  is  bo?" 

**I  struggle  not  to  complain,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

**  I  know  that  you  struggle  bravely.  I  hear  of  you,  and  I  admire 
you  for  it,  and  I  love  you."  It  was  still  the  old  lady  who  was  speaking, 
and  now  she  had  at  last  been  roused  out  of  her  difficulty  as  to  words,  and 
had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  was  standing  before  Mrs.  Crawley.  **  It  is 
because  you  do  not  complain,  because  you  arc  so  great  and  so  good, 
because  your  character  is  so  high,  and  yotir  spirit  so  firm,  that  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  coming  to  you.  Mrs.  Crawley,  if  you  will 
let  mo  bo  your  friend,  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  friendship." 

**  Your  ladyship  is  too  good,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

**Do  not  talk  to  mo  after  that  fashion,"  said  Lady  Lufton.  "If 
yon  do  I  shall  be  disappointed,  and  feel  myself  thrown  back.    Y^ou 
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know  what  1  mean."  She  paosed  for  an  answer ;  but  Mrs.  Crawley 
had  no  answer  to  make.  She  simply  shook  her  head,  not  knowing  why 
she  did  so.  But  we  may  know.  We  can  understand  that  she  had  felt 
that  the  friendship  offered  to  her  by  Lady  Lofton  was  an  impossibility. 
She  had  decided  within  her  own  breast  that  it  was  so,  though  she  did 
not  know  that  she  had  come  to  snch  decision.  ''I  wish  yon  to  take 
me  at  my  word,  Mrs.  Crawley,*'  continued  Lady  Lnfton.  ''What  can 
we  do  for  you  ?    We  know  that  you  are  distressed." 

**  Yes, — ^we  are  distressed." 
•  *'  And  we  know  how  cruel  circumstances  haye  been  to  you.    Will 
you  not  forgive  me  for  being  plain  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

'^  Lady  Lufton  means,"  said  Mrs.  Bobarts,  '<  that  in  asking  you  to 

talk  openly  to  her  of  your  afiairs,  she  wishes  you  to  remember  that 

I  think  you  know  what  we  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Bobarts,  knowing  very 
well  herself  what  she  did  mean,  but  not  knowing  at  all  how  to  express 
herself. 

**  Lady  Lufbon  is  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  ''  and  so  are  yoit, 
Mrs.  Bobarts.  I  know  how  good  you  both  are,  and  for  how  much  it 
behoves  me  to  bo  grateful."  These  words  were  very  cold,  and  the 
voice  in  which  they  were  spoken  was  very  cold.  They  made  Lady 
Lufton  feel  that  it  was  beyond  her  power  to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
her  mission  in  its  intended  spirit.  It  is  ever  so  much  easier  to  proffer 
kindness  graciously  than  to  receive  it  with  grace.  Lady  Lufton  had 
intended  to  say,  **Let  us  be  women  together; — ^women  bound  by 
humanity,  and  not  separated  by  rank,  and  let  us  op^n  our  hearts  freely. 
Let  us  see  how  we  may  be  of  comfort  to  each  other."  .  And  could  she 
have  succeeded  in  this,  she  would  have  spread  out  her  little  plans  of 
succour  with  so  loving  a  hand  that  she  would  have  conquered  the  woman 
before  her.  But  the  suffering  spirit  cannot  descend  from  its  dignity  of 
reticence.  It  has  a  nobility  of  its  own,  made  sacred  by  many  tears,  by 
the  flowing  of  streams  of  blood  from  unseen  wounds,  which  cannot 
descend  from  its  dais  to  receive  pity  and  kindness.  A  consciousness  of 
undeserved  woe  produces  a  grandeur  of  its  own,  with  which  the  high- 
souled  sufferer  will  not  easily  part.  Baskets  full  of  eggs,  pounds  of 
eleemosynary  butter,  quarters  of  given  pork,  even  second-hand  clothing 
from  the  wardrobe  of  some  richer  sister, — even  money,  unsophisticated 
money,  she  could  accept.  She  had  learned  to  know  that  it  was  a 
portion  of  her  allotted  misery  to  take  such  things, — for  the  sake  of  her 
children  and  her  husband, — and  to  be  thankfrd  for  them.  She  did  take 
them,  and  was  thankful ;  and  in  the  taking  she  submitted  herself  to  the 
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rc4  of  and  drcmiv^mTMyn ;  bat  die  eoold  dm  erai  jct  loiig  heatU  to 
i^c4£n  pit  J  from  »  stnmger,  mud  lo  kis  the  spemkEr. 
Cm  we  xkoi  do  soiaetLiDg  to  help  joa  ?  '*  said  Mrs.  Bobsris.  She 
WGold  Doi  hmre  spc^Len  bat  thst  she  perceived  that  Ladr  Lofion  had 
eomf^ted  her  appeal,  and  that  Mis.  Crawler  did  not  seem  picpazed  to 
aoaver  iL 

**  Yoa  hare  done  mach  to  help  as,"  said  Urs.  Czawlcy.  *'  The 
things  joa  hare  sent  to  as  hare  been  Terr  serriceahle/* 

**  Bat  we  mean  something  more  than  that,"  said  Ladv  Lafim. 

''  I  do  not  know  what  there  is  more,*'  said  Urs.  Crawkr.  '« A  l»t 
to  eat  and  something-to  wear ; — ^that  seems  to  be  all  that  we  hare  to 
C'^e  for  now" 

"  Bat  we  were  afraid  that  this  coming  trial  mast  caase  von  ao  mach 
anxiety." 

''  Of  coarse  it  caoses  anxietr ; — ^bat  what  can  we  do  ?  It  mmi 
be  so.  It  cannot  be  pat  off,  or  avoided.  We  have  made  up  oar 
ruiiids  to  it  now,  and  almost  wish  that  it  would  come  qaicker.  If 
iWwere  once  over  I  think  that  he  would  be  better  whatever  the  result 
might  be." 

Then  there  was  another  lull  in  the  conversation,  and  Ladj  Lufion 
began  to  be  afraid  that  her  visit  would  be  a  failure.  She  thon^t  that 
perhaps  she  might  get  on  better  if  Grace  were  not  in  the  room,  and  she 
tunjod  over  in  her  mind  various  schemes  for  sending  her  away.  And 
porhrips  her  task  would  bo  easier  if  Mrs.  Bobarts  also  could  be  banished 
fur  a  time.  **  Fanny,  my  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  boldly,  *^  1  know  you 
have  a  little  plan  to  arrange  with  Miss  Crawley.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
liiorc  likely  to  be  successful  if  you  can  take  a  turn  with  her  alone." 
Tlivi'c  was  not  much  subtlety  in  her  ladyship's  scheme ;  but  it  answered 
th(;  proposed  puri)08e,  and  the  two  elder  ladies  were  soon  left  face  to 
face,  so  that  Lady  Luflon  had  a  fair  pretext  for  making  another 
attempt.  "Dear  Mrs.  Crawley,"  she  said,  **I  do  so  long  to  say  a 
word  to  .you,  but  I  fear  that  I  may  bo  thought  to  interfere." 

♦*  Oh,  no.  Lady  Lufton ;  I  have  no  feeling  of  that  kind." 

♦*  I  have  asked  your  daughter  and  Mrs.  Robarts  to  go  out  because 
I  can  speak  more  easily  to  you  alone.  I  wish  I  could  teach  you  to 
trust  me." 

**  I  do  trust  you." 

**  As  a  friend,  I  mean  ; — as  a  real  friend.  If  it  should  be  the  case, 
Mrs.  Crawley,  that  a  jury  should  give  a  verdict  against  your  husband, 
— what  will  you  do  then  ?  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  suppose  that  it  is 
poHsiblo." 
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*<  Of  course  we  know  that  is  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley.  Her 
voice  was  stem,  and  there  was  in  it  a  tone  almost  of  offence.  As  she 
spoke  she  did  not  look  at  her  visitor,  but  sat  with  her  face  averted  and 
her  arms  akimbo  on  the  table. 

''  Yes  ; — it  is  possible,"  said  Lady  Lofton.  **  I  suppose  there  is 
not  one  in  the  county  who  does  not  truly  wish  that  it  may  not  be  so. 
But  it  is  right  to  be  prepared  for  all  alternatives.  In  such  case  have 
you  thought  what  you  will  do  ?  " 

<'  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do  to  him,"  said  she. 

"  I  suppose  that  for  some  time  he  would  be " 

"  Put  in  prison,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  speaking  very  quickly,  bring- 
ing out  the  words  with  a  sharp  eagerness  that  was  quite  unusual  to  her. 
**  They  will  send  him  to  gaol.     Is  it  not  so,  Lady  Lufton  ?  " 

*'  1  suppose  it  would  be  so ;  not  for  long  I  should  hope ;  but  I 
presume  that  such  would  be  the  sentence  for  some  short  period." 

"  And  I  might  not  go  with  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  would  be  impossible." 

<<And  the  house,  and  the  living;  would  they  let  him  have  them 
again  when  he  came  out  ?  " 

<<  Ah ;  that  I  cannot  say.  That  will  depend  much,  probably,  on 
what  these  clergymen  will  report.  I  hope  he  will  not  put  himself  in 
opposition  to  them." 

<'  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  It  is  probable  that  he  may  do 
so.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  so  injured  as  he  has  been,  and  one  at 
the  same  time  so  great  in  intelligence,  to  submit  himself  gently  to  such 
inquiries.  "When  ill  is  being  done  to  himself  or  others  he  is  very  prone 
to  oppose  it." 

**  But  these  gentlemen  do  not  wish  to  do  him  ill,  Mrs.  Crawley." 

**I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know.  When  I  think  of  it  I  see 
that  there  is  nothing  but  ruin  on  every  side.  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  of  it  ?     Do  not  be  angry,  Lady  Lufton,  if  I  say  that  it  is  of 


no  use." 


**  But  I  desire  to  be  of  use,— of  real  use.  If  it  should  be  the 
case,  Mrs.  Crawley,  that  your  husband  should  be — detained  at  Bar- 
chester " 

**  You  mean  imprisoned,  Lady  Lufton." 

**  Yes,  I  mean  imprisoned.  If  it  should  be  so,  then  do  you  bring 
yourself  and  your  children, — all  of  them, — over  to  Framley,  and  I  will 
find  a  homo  for  you  while  he  is  lost  to  you." 

**  Oh,  Lady  Lufton ;  I  could  not  do  that." 

<<  Yes,  you  can.    You  have  not  heard  me  yet.    It  would  not  be 
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a  comfort  to  joa  in  soeh  m  home  m  that  to  sit  mt  table  with  people  Who 
are  partly  strangers  to  jon.  Bat  there  is  a  cottage  nearly  adjoining 
to  the  honse,  which  yon  shall  have  all  to  yonrselfl  The  bailiff  lived  in 
it  once,  and  others  have  lived  in  it  who  belong  to  the  place ;  bat  it  is 
empty  now  and  it  shall  be  made  comfortable."  The  tears  were  now 
ronning  down  Mrs.  Crawley's  face,  so  that  she  conld  not  answer  a 
word.  '<  Of  coarse  it  is  my  son's  property,  and  not  mine,  bat  he  has 
commissioned  me  to  say  that  it  is  most  heartily  at  yonr  service. 
He  begs  that  in  sach  case  yoa  will  oceapy  it.  And  I  b^  the  same. 
And  yoar  old  friend  Lncy  has  desired  me  also  to  ask  yoa  in  her 
name. 

''  Lady  Lofton,  I  ooald  not  do  that,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley  throagh 
her  tears. 

''  Yoa  mast  think  better  of  it,  my  dear.  I  do  not  scrapie  to  advise 
yoa,  becaase  I  am  older  than  yoa,  and  have  experience  of  the  worid." 
This,  I  think,  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  was  a  boast  on 
the  part  of  Lady  Lafton,  for  which  bat  little  trae  pretence  existed. 
Lady  Lnfton's  experience  of  the  world  at  large  was  not  perhaps  extensive. 
Nevertheless  she  knew  what  one  woman  might  offer  to  another,  and 
what  one  woman  might  receive  from  another.  ''Ton  woold  be  better 
over  with  me,  my  dear,  than  yoa  coold  be  elsewhere.  Yoa  will  not 
misanderstand  me  if  I  say  that,  ander  snch  circomstances,  it  woold 
do  year  husband  good  that  yoa  and  yoor  children  shoold  be  under  oar 
protection  daring  his  period  of  temporary  sechision.  We  stand  well  in 
the  county.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
otherwise  to  explain  myself;  and  when  it  is  known,  by  the  bishop  and 
others,  that  you  have  come  to  us  during  that  sad  time,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  we  think  well  of  Mr.  Crawley,  in  spite  of  anything  that  a 
jury  may  say  of  him.  Do  you  see  that,  my  dear  ?  And  we  do  think 
well  of  him.  I  have  known  of  your  husband  for  many  years,  though  I 
have  not  personally  had  the  pleasure  of  much  acquaintance  with  him. 
He  was  over  at  Framley  once  at  my  request,  and  I  had  great  occasion 
then  to  respect  him.  I  do  respect  him  ;  and  I  shall  feel  grateful  to  him 
if  he  will  allow  you  to  put  yourself  and  your  children  under  my  wing,  as 
being  an  old  woman,  should  this  misfortune  fall  upon  him.  We  hope 
that  it  will  not  fall  upon  him  ;  but  it  is  always  well  to  be  provided  for 
the  worst." 

Li  this  way  Lady  Lufton  at  last  made  her  speech  and  opened  out 
the  proposal  with  which  she  had  come  laden  to  Hogglestock.  While 
she  was  speaking  Mrs.  Crawley's  shoulder  was  still  turned  to  her  ; 
bat  the  speaker  could  see  that  the  quick  tears  were  pouring  them- 
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selves  down  the  cheeks  of  the  woman  whom  she  addressed.  There  was 
a  downright  honesty  of  thorough-going  well-wishing  charity  ahout  the 
proposition  which  overcame  Mrs.  Crawley  altogether.  She  did  not  feel 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  go  to  Framley  in  such 
circumstances  as  those  which  had  been  suggested.  As  she  thought  of 
it  all  at  the  present  moment,  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  only  appropriate 
home  during  the  terrible  period  which  was  coming  upon  her,  would  be 
'  under  the  walls  of  the  prison  in  which  her  husband  would  be  incar- 
cerated. But  she  fully  appreciated  the  kindness  which  had  suggested 
a  measure,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  make  the  outside 
world  feel  that  her  husband  was  respected  in  the  county,  despite  the 
degradation  to  which  he  was  subjected.  She  felt  all  this,  but  her  heart 
was  too  full  to  speak. 

**  Say  that  it  shall  be  so,  my  dear,"  continued  Lady  Luflon. 
*'  Just  give  mo  one  nod  of  assent,  and  the  cottage  shall  be  ready 
for  you  should  it  so  chance  that  you  should  require  it." 

But  Mrs.  Crawley  did  not  give  the  nod  of  assent.  With  her  face  still 
averted,  while  the  tears  were  still  running  down  her  cheeks,  she  muttered 
but  a  word  or  two.  **  I  could  not  do  that.  Lady  Lufton ;  I  could  not 
do  that." 

**  You  know  at  any  rate  what  my  wishes  arc,  and  as  you  become 
calmer  you  will  think  of  it.  There  is  quite  time  enough,  and  I  am 
speaking  of  an  alternative  which  may  never  happen.  My  dear  friend 
Mrs.  Robarts,  who  is  now  with  your  daughter,  wishes  Miss  Crawley  to 
go  over  to  Framley  Parsonage  while  this  inquiry  among  the  clergymen 
is  going  on.  They  all  say  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  all  the 
world, — this  inquiiy.  But  the  bishop  you  know  is  so  silly !  We  all 
think  that  if  IViiss  Crawley  would  go  for  a  week  or  so  to  Framley 
Parsonage,  that  it  will  show  how  happy  we  all  arc  to  receive  her.  It 
should  bo  while  Mr.  Robarts  is  employed  in  his  part  of  the  work. 
"WTiat  do  yon  say,  !Mrs.  Crawley  ?  We  at  Framley  are  all  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  will  bo  best  that  it  should  be  known  that  the 
people  in  the  county  uphold  your  husband.  Miss  Crawley  would  be 
back,  you  know,  before  the  trial  comes  on.  I  hope  you  will  let  her  come, 
Mrs.  Crawlcv  ?  " 

But  even  to  this  proposition  Mrs.  Crawley  could  give  no  assent, 
though  she  expressed  no  direct  dissent.  As  regarded  her  own  feelings, 
she  would  much  have  preferred  to  have  been  left  to  live  through  her 
misery  alone  ;  but  she  could  not  but  appreciate  the  kindness  which 
endeavoured  to  throw  over  her  and  hers  in  their  trouble  4he  segis  of 
first-rate  county  respectability.     She  was  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
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giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  snggcstibn  by  the  retom  of  Mrs.  Bobails 
and  Grace  herself.  The  door  was  opened  slowly,  and  they  crept  into 
the  room  as  though  they  were  aware  that  their  presence  would  be  hardly 
welcomed. 

'*Is  the  carriage  there,  Fanny  ?  "  said  Lady  Lufton.  '<It  is  almost 
time  for  us  to  think  of  returning  home." 

Mrs.  Bobarts  said  that  the  carriage  was  standing  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  door. 

**Then  I  think  we  will  make  a  start/*  said  Lady  Lufton.  "Ebtye 
you  succeeded  in  persuading  Miss  Crawley  to  come  over  to  Framley 
in  April  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bobarts  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  looked  at  Grace ;  and 
Grace  looked  down  upon  the  ground. 

**  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Crawley,"  said  Lady  Lufion,  "and  they 
will  think  of  it."  Then  the  two  ladies  took  their  leave,  and  walked 
out  to  their  carriage. 

"  What  does  she  say  about  your  plan  ?  "  Mrs.  Robarts  asked. 

'^  She  is  too  broken-hearted  to  say  anything,"  Lady  Lufbon  answered. 
''  Should  it  happen  that  he  is  convicted,  we  must  come  over  and  take 
her.     She  will  have  no  power  then  to  resist  us  in  anything." 
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1H£  pjctore  still  pn^essed  up 
in  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broogfaton'a 
room,  and  the  secret  was  still 
kept,  or  supposed  to  be  kept. 
Miss  Van  Biever  was,  at  anj 
rate,  certain  that  her  mother 
.  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  and 
i  Mtb.  Bronghton  reported  from 
i  day  to  day  that  her  husband 
I  bad  not  as  yet  interfered. 
P  Nevertheless,  there  was  in 
I  these  days  a  great  gloom  upon 
'  the  Dobba  Bron^ton  hoDse- 
hold,  so  much  so  that  Conway 
1  Dalrymple  had  more  than  once 
I  suggested  to  Mrs.  Bronghton 
I  that  the  work  should  be  dis- 
continued. But  the  mistress 
of  the  houKo  would  not  consent  to  this.  In  answer  to  these  ofiers, 
she  was  wout  to  declare  in  someivhat  mysterious  language,  that 
any  misery  coming  npon  herself  was  matter  of  moment  to  nobody, 
— hardly  even  to  herself,  as  she  was  quite  prepared  to  encoonter 
moral  and  social  death  without  delay,  if  not  an  absolute  physical 
demise ;  as  to  which  latter  alteroatife,  she  seemed  to  think  that  even 
that  might  not  bo  so  far  distant  as  some  people  chose  to  believe. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  gloom  over  Uie  house  neither  Conway 
Dalrymple  nor  Miss  Van  Siever  andentood,  and  to  speak  the  truth 
Mrs.  Brougbton  did  not  quite  understand  the  cause  hereelf.  She  know 
well  enough,  no  doubt,  that  her  husband  came  home  always  sullen, 
and  sometimes  tipsy,  and  that  things  were  not  going  well  in  the  City. 
She  bad  never  understood  much  about  the  City,  being  satisfied  with 
on  assurance  that  bad  come  to  her  in  early  days  from  her  friends, 
that  there  was  a  mine  of  wealth  in  Hook  Court,  from  whence  would 
always  come  for  her  use,  honse  and  fiuniture,  a  carriage  and  horses, 
n.— n.  B  It 
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dresses  and  jewels,  which  latter,  if  not  quite  real,  should  be  manufactured 
of  the  best  sham  substitute  known.     Soon  after  her  brilliant  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton,  she  had  discovered  that  the  carriage  and 
horses,  and  the  sham  jewels,  did  not  lift  her  so  completely  into  a 
terrestrial  paradise  as  she  had  taught  herself  to  expect  that  they  would 
do.     Her  brilliant  drawing-room,  with  Dobbs  Broughton  for  a  com- 
panion, was  not  an  elysium.     But  though  she  had  found  out  early  in 
her  married  life  that  something  was  still  wanting  to  her,  she  had  by 
no  means  confessed  to  herself  that  the  carriage  and  horses  and  sham 
jewels  were  bad,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  she  had  repented.     She 
had  endeavoured  to  patch  up  matters  with  a  little  romance,  and  then 
had  fallen  upon  Conway  Dalrymple, — ^meaning  no  harm.     Lideed,  love 
with  her,  as  it  never  could  have  meant  much  good,  was  not  likely  to 
mean  much  harm.     That  somebody  should  pretend  to  love  her,  to 
which  pretencp  she  might  reply  by  a  prietence  of  friendship, — this  was 
the  little  excitement  which  she  craved,  and  by  which  she  had  onco 
flattered  herself  that  something  of  an  eljaium  might  yet  be  created  for 
her.     Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  unreaflonably  expressed  a  dislike  to 
this  innocent  amusement, — ^very  unreasonably,  knowing,  as  he  ought 
to  have  known,  that  ho  himself  did  so  very  little  towards  providing  the 
necessaiT  elysium  by  any  qualities  of  his  own.     For  a  few  weeks  this 
interference  from  her  husband  had  enhanced  the  amusement,  giving  an 
additional  excitement  to  the  game.     She  felt  herself  to  bo  a  woman 
misunderstood  and  ill-used ;  and  to  some  women  there  is  nothing  so 
charming  as  a  little  mild  ill-usage,  which  does  not  interfere  with  their 
creature  comforts,  with  their  clothes,  or  their  carriage,  or  their  sham 
jewels ;  but  suffices  to  afibrd  them  the  indulgence  of  a  grievance.     Of 
late,  however,  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  become  a  little  too  rough  in 
his  language,  and  things  had  gone  uncomfortably.     She  suspected  that 
Conway  Dalrymple  was  not  the  only  cause  of  all  this.     She  had  an 
idea  that  Mr.  Musselboro  and  Mrs.  Van  Siever  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  themselves  unpleasant,  and  that  they  were  exercising  this  power. 
Of  his  business  in  the  City  her  husband  never  spoke  to  her,  nor  she  to 
him.     Her  own  fortune  had  been  very  small,  some  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  or  so,  and  she  conceived  that  she  had  no  pretext  on  which  she 
could,  unasked,  interrogate  him  about  his  money.    She  had  no  knowledge 
that  marriage  of  itself  had  given  her  the  right  to  such  interference  ;  and 
had  such  knowledge  been  hers  she  would  have  had  no  desire  to  interfere. 
She  hoped  that  the  carriage  and  sham  jewels  would  be  continued  to 
her ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  frame  any  question  on  the  subject. 
Touching  the  other  difficulty, — the  Conway  Dalrjmple  difficulty, — she 
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had  her  ideas.  The  tenderness  of  her  friendship  had  heen  trodden 
upon  and  outraged  hy  the  rough  foot  of  an  oyerbcaring  husband,  and 
she  was  ill-used.  She  would  obey.  It  was  becoming  to  her  as  a  wife 
that  she  should  submit.  She  would  give  up  Conway  Daliymple,  and 
would  induce  him, — ^in  spite  of  his  violent  attachment  to  herself, — to 
take  a  wife.  She  herself  would  choose  a  wife  for  him.  She  herself 
would,  with  suicidal  hands,  destroy  the  romance  of  her  own  life,  since 
an  overbearing,  brutal  husband  demanded  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 
She  would  sacrifice  her  own  feelings,  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  bring 
Conway  Dahymple  and  Clara  Van  Sievcr  together.  If,  after  that,  some 
poet  did  not  immortalize  her  friendship  in  Byronic  verse,  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  get  her  due.  Perhaps  Conway  Dalrymple  would 
himself  become  a  poet  in  order  that  this  might  be  done  properly.  For 
it  must  be  understood  that,  though  she  expected  Conway  Dahymple 
to  marry,  she  expected  also  that  he  should  be  Byronically  wretched 
after  his  marriage  on  account  of  his  love  for  herself. 

But  there  was  certainly  something  wrong  over  and  beyond  the 
Dahymple  difficulty.  The  servants  were  not  as  civil  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  her  husband,  when  she  suggested  to  him  a  little  dinner-party, 
snubbed  her  most  unmercifully.  The  giving  of  dinner-parties  had  been 
his  glory,  and  she  had  made  the  suggestion  simply  with  the  view  of 
pleasing  him.  <<If  the  world  were  going  round  the  wrong  way,  a 
woman  would  still  want  a  party,*'  he  had  said,  sneering  at  her.  ^^It 
was  of  you  I  was  thinking,  Dobbs,"  she  replied ;  **  not  of  myself.  I 
care  little  for  such  gatherings."  After  that  she  retired  to  her  own  room 
with  a  romantic  tear  in  each  eye,  and  told  herself  that,  had  chance 
thrown  Conway  Dalrymple  into  her  way  before  she  had  seen  Dobbs 
Broughton,  she  would  have  been  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 
She  sat  for  a  while  looking  into  vacancy,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  break  her  heart.  IIow  should  she  set  about  it  ?  Should 
she  take  to  her  bed  aud  grow  thin  ?  She  would  begin  by  eating  no 
dinner  for  ever  so  many  days  together.  At  lunch  her  husband  was 
never  present,  and  therefore  the  broken  heart  could  be  displayed  at 
dinner  without  much  positive  suffering.  In  the  meantime  she  would 
implore  Conway  Dalrymple  to  get  himself  married  with  as  httle  delay 
as  possible,  and  she  would  lay  upon  him  her  positive  order  to  restrain 
himself  fi'om  any  word  of  affection  addressed  to  herself.  She,  at  anyrate, 
would  bo  pure,  high-minded,  and  self-sacrificing, — although  romantic 
and  poetic  also,  as  was  her  nature. 

The  picture  was  progressing,  and  so  also,  as  it  had  come  about,  was 
the  love-afFair  between  the  artist  and  his  model.     Conway  Dalrymple 
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had  began  to  think  that  he  might,  after  all,  do  worse  than  make  Clara 
Van  Siever  his  wife.  Clara  Van  Sievcr  was  handsome,  and  nndoobtedly 
clever,  and  Clara  Van  Siever's  mother  was  certainly  rich.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  young  lady  herself  began  to  like  the  man  into 
whose  society  she  was  thrown.  The  afiair  seemed  to  flourish,  and 
Mrs.  Dobbs  Bronghton  should  have  been  delighted.  She  told  Clara, 
with  a  very  serious  air,  that  she  was  delighted,  bidding  Clara,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  very  cautious,  as  men  were  so  fickle,  and  as  Conway, 
though  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  free 
from  that  common  vice  of  men.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  surmised, 
from  a  word  or  two  which  Mrs.  Bronghton  allowed  to  escape,  that  she 
considered  poor  Conway  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  afflicted  in  that  way. 
Miss  Van  Siever  at  first  only  pouted,  and  said  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  "There  is  something  in  it,  my  dear,  certainly,"  said  Mrs. 
Dobbs  Bronghton;  ''and  there  can  be  no  earthly  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  great  deal  in  it."  ''  There  is  nothing  in  it,"  said  Miss 
Van  Siever,  impetuously ;  "  and  if  you  will  continue  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Dalrymple  in  that  way,  I  must  give  up  the  picture."  **  As  for  that," 
said  Mrs.  Bronghton,  "  I  conceive  that  we  are  both  of  us  bound  to  the 
young  man  now,  seeing  that  he  has  given  so  much  time  to  the  work." 
''  I  am  not  bound  to  him  at  all,"  said  Miss  Van  Siever. 

Mrs.  Bronghton  also  told  Conway  Dalrymple  that  she  was  delighted, 
— oh,  so  much  delighted  !  He  had  obtained  permission  to  come  in  one 
morning  before  the  time  of  sitting,  so  that  he  might  work  at  his  canvas 
independently  of  his  model.  As  was  his  custom,  he  made  his  own  way 
upstairs  and  commenced  his  work  alone, — having  been  expressly  told 
by  Mrs.  Bronghton  that  she  would  not  come  to  him  till  she  brought 
Clara  with  her.  But  she  did  go  up  to  the  room  in  which  the  artist 
was  paiuting,  >\ithout  waiting  for  Miss  Van  Siever.  Indeed,  she  was 
at  this  time  so  anxious  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  her  two  young 
friends  that  she  could  not  restrain  herself  from  speaking  either  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other,  whenever  any  opportunity  for  such  speech  came 
round.  To  have  left  Conway  Dalrymple  at  work  upstairs  without  going  to 
him  was  impossible  to  her.  So  she  went,  and  then  took  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  her  friend  her  ideas  as  to  his  past  and  future  conduct. 

**  Yes,  it  is  very  good ;  very  good,  indeed,"  she  said,  standing  before 
the  easel,  and  looking  at  the  half- completed  work.  "  I  do  not  know  that 
you  ever  did  anything  better." 

**  I  never  can  tell  myself  till  a  picture  is  finished  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  good  or  not,"  said  Dalrymple,  thinking  really  of  his  picture 
and  of  nothing  else. 
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<'  I  am  sure  this  will  be  good/*  she  said,  <*  and  I  suppose  it  is 
because  you  have  thrown  so  much  heart  into  it.  It  is  not  mere 
industry  that  will  produce  good  work,  nor  yet  skill,  nor  even  genius : 
more  than  this  is  required.  The  heart  of  the  artist  must  be  thrust  with 
all  its  gushing  tides  into  the  performance."  By  this  time  he  knew 
all  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  their  various  meanings,  and  imme- 
diately became  aware  that  at  the  present  moment  she  was  intent  upon 
something  beyond  the  picture.  She  was  preparing  for  a  little  scene, 
and  was  going  to  give  him  some  advice.  He  understood  it  all,  but  as 
he  was  really  desirous  of  working  at  his  canvas,  and  was  rather  averse 
to  having  a  scene  at  that  moment,  he  made  a  little  attempt  to  disconcert 
her.  ''  It  is  the  heart  that  gives  success,'*  she  said,  while  he  was 
considering  how  he  might  best  put  an  extinguisher  upon  her  romance 
for  the  occasion. 

**  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Broughton ;  success  depends  on  elbow-grease." 

**  On  what,  Conway?" 

**  On  elbow-grease, — ^hard  work,  that  is, — and  I  must  work  hard 
now  if  I  mean  to  take  advantage  of  to-day*s  sitting.  The  truth  is,  I 
don't  give  enough  hours  of  work  to  it."  And  he  leaned  upon  his  stick, 
and  daubed  away  briskly  at  the  background,  and  then  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  his  canvas  with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  as 
though  he  could  not  withdraw  his  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  thing 
he  was  doing." 

**  You  mean  to  say,  Conway,  that  you  would  rather  that  I  should 
not  speak  to  you." 

**  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Broughton,  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all." 

**  I  won't  interrupt  you  at  your  work.  What  I  have  to  say  is 
perhaps  of  no  great  moment.  Indeed,  words  between  you  and  me  never 
can  have  much  importance  now.     Can  they,  Conway  ?" 

**  1  don't  see  that  at  all,"  said  he,  still  working  away  with  his  brush. 

**  Do  you  not  ?  I  do.  They  should  never  amount  to  more, — they 
can  never  amount  to  more  than  the  common,  ordinary  courtesies  of  life ; 
what  I  call  the  greetings  and  good-byings  of  conversation."  She  said 
this  in  a  low,  melancholy  tone  of  voice,  not  intending  to  be  in  any 
degree  jocose.  "  How  seldom  is  it  that  conversation  between  ordinary 
friends  goes  beyond  that." 

**  Don't  you  think  it  does  ?  "  said  Conway,  stepping  back  and  taking 
another  look  at  his  picture.  **I  find  myself  talking  to  all  manner  of 
people  about  all  manner  of  things." 

"  You  are  different  from  me.   I  cannot  talk  to  all  manner  of  people." 
Politics,  you  know,  and  art,  and  a  little  scandal,  and  the  wars. 
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wHh  ft  dozen  other  Uiings,  maka  talking  ewv  moa^,  I  think.  I  grant 
joa  this,  that  it  is  Terr  often  a  great  hon.  HaidlT  a  daj  passes  thai 
I  don't  wish  to  eat  oat  somehodr's  tongoe/' 

"  Do  Toa  wish  to  eat  oat  mj  tongue,  Conwar  f" 

He  hegan  to  perceire  that  she  was  determined  to  talk  ahoat  hsfself, 
and  that  there  was  no  remedr.  He  dreaded  it,  not  beeaase  he  did  not 
like  the  woman,  bat  from  a  eonTiction  that  she  was  going  to  make 
srane  comparison  between  herself  and  Clara  Tan  Siever.  In  lus  ordinaij 
homoar  he  liked  a  little  pretence  at  romance,  and  was  rather  good  at 
that  sort  of  love-making  which  in  troth  means  anything  bat  lore.  Bat 
jost  now  he  was  really  thinking  of  matrimony,  and  had  on  this  very 
morning  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  had  become  safficiently 
attached  to  Clara  Tan  Siever  to  jastify  him  in  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 
In  his  present  mood  he  was  not  anxious  for  one  of  those  tilts  with 
blanted  swords  and  half-seveFcd  lances  in  the  lists  of  Capid  of  which 
Mrs.  Dobbs  Bronghton  was  so  fond.  Nevertheless,  if  she  insisted  that 
he  should  now  descend  into  the  arena  and  go  throngh  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  mock  toomament,  he  mast  obey  her.  It  is  the  hardship  of  men 
that  when  called  npon  by  women  for  romance,  they  are  boond  to  be 
romantic,  whether  the  opportonity  serves  them  or  does  not.  A  man 
most  prodnco  romance,  or  at  least  submit  to  it,  when  duly  summoned, 
even  though  be  should  have  a  sore-tbroat  or  a  headache.  He  is  a 
brute  if  be  decline  such  an  encounter, — and  feels  that,  should  he  so 
decline  persistently,  ho  will  ever  after  be  treated  as  a  brute.  There 
are  many  Potiphar's  wives  who  never  dream  of  any  mischief,  and 
Josephs  who  arc  very  anxious  to  escape,  though  they  are  asked  to 
return  only  whisper  for  whisper.  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  asked 
him  whether  he  wished  that  her  tongue  should  be  cut  out,  and  ho 
had  of  course  replied  that  her  words  had  always  been  a  joy  to  him, — 
never  a  trouble.  It  occurred  io  him  as  he  made  his  Httle  speech 
that  it  would  only  have  served  her  right  if  he  had  answered  her 
quite  in  another  strain ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  young  and 
pretty,  and  was  entitled  to  flattery.  **They  have  always  been  a  joy 
to  me,"  he  said,  repeating  his  last  words  as  he  strove  to  continue 
his  work. 

**  A  deadly  joy,"  she  replied,  not  quite  knowing  what  she  herself 
meant.  **  A  deadly  joy,  Conway.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
hod  never  known  each  other." 

**  I  do  not.  I  will  never  wish  away  the  happiness  of  my  life,  even 
fthoold  it  bo  followed  by  misery." 

"  Yon  are  a  man,  and  if  trouble  comes  upon  you,  you  can  boar  it  on 
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your  own  shoulders.     A  woman  suffers  more,  just  because  another's 
shoulders  may  have  to  bear  the  burden.*' 

''  When  she  has  got  a  husband,  you  mean  ?  '* 

'<  Yes, — ^when  she  has  a  husband." 

''  It's  the  same  with  a  man  when  he  has  a  wife."  Hitherto  the 
conversation  hod  had  so  much  of  milk-and-water  in  its  composition^  that 
Dalrymple  found  himself  able  to  keep  it  up  and  go  on  with  his  back- 
ground at  the  same  time.  If  she  could  only  be  kept  in  the  same  dim 
doud  of  sentiment,  if  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  of  romance  could  be  kept 
from  breaking  through  the  mist  till  Miss  Van  Siever  should  come,  it 
might  still  be  well.  He  had  known  her  to  wander  about  within  the 
clouds  for  an  hour  together,  without  being  able  to  find  her  way  into  the 
light.  **  It's  all  the  same  with  a  man  when  he  has  got  a  wife,-'  ho 
said.  <*  Of  course  one  has  to  suffer  for  two,  when  one,  so  to  say, 
is  two." 

**  And  what  happens  when  one  has  to  suffer  for  three  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  You  mean  when  a  woman  has  children  ?  " 

**  1  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,  Conway ;  and  you  must  know  that 
I  do  not,  unless  your  feelings  are  indeed  blunted.  But  worldly  success 
has,  I  suppose,  blunted  them." 

**I  rather  fancy  not,"  he  said.  << I  think  they  are  pretty  nearly  as 
sharp  as  ever." 

<*  I  know  mine  are.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  rid  myself  of  them  1 
But  it  cannot  be  done.  Age  will  not  blunt  them, — ^I  am  sure  of  that," 
said  Mrs.  Broughton.     "  I  wish  it  would." 

Ho  had  determined  not  to  talk  about  herself  if  the  subject  could  bo 
in  any  way  avoided ;  but  now  he  felt  that  he  was  driven  up  into  a 
comer ; — now  he  was  forced  to  speak  to  her  of  her  own  personality. 
**  You  have  no  experience  yet  as  to  that.  How  can  you  say  what  age 
wiU  do  ?  " 

'*  Ago  does  not  go  by  years,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton.  •*'  We 
all  know  that.  *  His  hair  was  grey,  but  not  with  years.'  Look  here, 
Conway,"  and  she  moved  back  her  tresses  from  off  her  temples  to  show 
him  that  there  were  gray  hairs  behind.  He  did  not  see  them ;  and  had 
they  been  very  visible  she  might  not  perhaps  have  been  so  ready  to 
exhibit  them.  **  No  one  can  say  that  length  of  years  has  blanched 
them.  I  have  no  secrets  from  you  about  my  ago.  One  should  not  be 
grey  before  one  has  reached  thirty." 

**  I  did  not  see  a  changed  hair." 

**  'Twas  the  fault  of  your  eyes,  then,  for  there  are  plenty  of  them. 
And  what  is  it  has  made  them  grey  ?  " 
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**  They  say  that  hot  rooms  will  do  it/* 

**  Hot  rooms  1  No,  Conway,  it  does  not  come  from  heated  atmo* 
sphere.  It  comes  from  a  cold  heart,  a  chilled  heart,  a  frozen  heart,  a 
heart  that  is  all  ice.**  She  was  getting  out  of  the  cloud  into  the  heat 
now,  and  he  could  only  hope  that  Miss  Van  Siever  would  come  soon. 
'*  The  world  is  beginning  with  you,  Conway,  and  yet  you  are  as  old  as 
I  am.  It  is  ending  with  me,  and  yet  I  am  as  young  as  you  are.  But  I 
do  not  know  why  I  talk  of  all  this.  It  is  simply  folly, — utter  folly. 
I  had  not  meant  to  speak  of  myself;  but  I  did  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  of  your  own  future.  I  suppose  I  may  still  speak  to  you 
as  a  friend  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  do  that.'* 

**  Nay, — ^I  will  make  no  such  promise.  That  I  wiU  always  have  a 
friend*s  feeling  for  you,  a  friend's  interest  in  your  welfare,  a  friend's 
tritlmph  in  your  success, — that  I  will  promise.  But  friendly  words, 
Conway,  are  sometimes  misunderstood." 

*'  Never  by  me,'*  said  he. 

"  No,  not  by  you,^-oertainly  not  by  you.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I 
did  not  expect  that  you  should  misinterpret  them."  Then  she  laughed 
hysterically, — a  little  low,  gurgling,  hysterical  laugh ;  and  after  that  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  she  smiled,  and  then  she  put  her  hand  very 
gently  upon  his  shoulder.  **  Thank  God,  Conway,  we  are  quite  safe 
there, — are  we  not  ?  " 

He  had  made  a  blunder,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  correct 
it.  His  watch  was  lying  in  the  trough  of  his  easel,  and  he  looked  at  it 
and  wondered  why  Miss  Van  Siever  was  not  there.  Ho  had  tripped, 
and  he  must  make  a  little  struggle  and  recover  his  step.  **  As  I  said 
before,  it  shall  never  be  misunderstood  by  mo.  I  have  never  been  vain 
enough  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  was  any  other  feeling, — ^not 
for  a  moment.  You  women  can  be  so  careful,  while  we  men  are  always 
off  our  guard  I  A  man  loves  because  he  cannot  help  it ;  but  a  woman 
has  been  careful,  and  answers  him — with  friendship.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  to  say  that  I  never  thought  of  winning  anything  more ;  but  I 
never  think  of  winning  more  now."  "Why  the  mischief  didn't  Miss 
Van  Siever  come  1  In  another  five  minutes,  despite  himself,  he  would 
be  on  his  knees,  making  a  mock  declaration,  and  she  would  be  pouring 
forth  the  vial  of  her  mock  wrath,  or  giving  him  mock  counsel  as  to  the 
restraint  of  his  passion.  He  had  gone  through  it  all  before,  and  was 
tired  of  it ;  but  for  his  life  he  did  not  know  how  to  help  himself. 

"  Conway,"  said  she,  gravely,  '<how  dare  you  address  me  in  such 
language?" 
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**  Of  course  it  is  very  wrong  ;  I  know  that." 

**  I'm  not  speaking  of  myself,  now.  I  have  learned  to  think  so 
little  of  myself,  as  even  to  be  indifferent  to  the  feeling  of  the  ixgury  you 
are  doing  me.  My  life  is  a  blank,  and  I  almost  think  that  nothing  can 
hurt  me  further.  I  have  not  heart  left  enough  to  break;  no,  not 
enough  to  be  broken.  It  is  not  of  myself  that  I  am  thinking,  when  I 
ask  you  how  you  dare  to  address  me  in  such  language.  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  an  injury  to  another  ?  " 

'*To  what  other?''  asked  Conway  Dalrymple,  whose  mind  was 
becoming  rather  confused,  and  who  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
other  one  was  Mr.  Dobbs  Broughton,  or  somebody  else. 

**  To  that  poor  girl  who  is  coming  here  now,  who  is  devoted  to 
you,  and  to  whom,  I  do  not  doubt,  you  have  uttered  words  which 
ought  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  speak  to  me  as  you  spoke 
not  a  moment  since." 

Things  were  becoming  very  grave  and  difficult.  They  would  have 
been  very  grave,  indeed,  had  not  some  god  saved  him  by  sending 
Miss  Van  Siever  to  his  rescue  at  this  moment.  He  wab  beginning  to 
think  what  he  would  say  in  answer  to  the  accusation  now  made,  when 
his  eager  ear  caught  the  sound  of  her  step  upon  the  stairs  ;  and  before 
the  pause  in  the  conversation  which  the  circumstances  admitted  had 
given  place  to  the  necessity  for  further  speech.  Miss  Van  Siever  had 
knocked  at  the  door  and  had  entered  the  room.  He  was  rejoiced,  and  I 
think  that  Mrs.  Broughton  did  not  regret  the  interference.  It  is  always 
well  that  these  little  dangerous  scenes  should  be  brought  to  sudden 
ends.  The  last  details  of  such  romances,  if  drawn  out  to  their  natural 
conclusions,  are  apt  to  be  uncomfortable,  if  not  dull.  She  did  not 
want  him  to  go  down  on  his  knees,  knowing  that  the  getting  up  again 
is  always  awkward. 

"Clara,  I  began  to  think  you  were  never  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Broughton,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

**I  began  to  think  so  myself  also,"  said  Clara.  "And  I  believe 
this  must  be  the  last  sitting,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  last  but  one." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  at  home  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  clasping 
her  hands  together. 

"  Nothing  very  much  ;  mamma  asked  me  a  question  or  two  this 
morning,  and  I  said  I  was  coming  here.  Had  she  asked  me  why,  I 
should  have  told  her." 

"  But  what  did  she  ask  ?     What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  always  make  herself  very  intelligible.  She  com- 
plains without  telling  you  what  she  complains  of.     But  she  muttered 
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trjvu^.ajjiiT  v/'xz  vTii^A  -ri^noL  -tk  21:11  tamz^niiSirAZj.  mA  I  si^ns. 

'•  t^  w  ttuj^  lilt  'u«r»  rf  j?ir  'dij*  -LL!^"  sLii  I^i^rriEali' 

Iih4  tirlxz^  k  l-::r'jti,  z'szzJi  Cirk's  Lf^&l  bs  s^  «firirrs  .^ 

M  ilb<!  dki  fo,  tbat  cLfr  v«s  I£j[«  IsHke.  pf-^tg  ^  iifCtt  Ic?  kfl 
i^^sni^M.     OlIt  Liu^  £:Ad  pik*i  tLfzn  is  icvnziK.  &id  iae  psiM 

it  vM  itap<A^i>l«  tL:.^  ibe  f^i^hing  of  acj  na  in  ast  tliiekii  corii 
«|Y«  \,f^,     hiii  nfiT^iriskJt^^.  sbie  mrnnsed  the  dnpor  vith  ail 
iLli,  j/-i"'-;;  thfc  fi^'>t?  e^er  so  Li^  f:r  Ler  o-wi-  pjw-     In  tfcc 
liiM  CoDv^T  Thur'-mvle  pkfizscd  a«iij.  thfnkrng  mare  ctf  Ids 
ttifto  ]m;  4li4  of  Qii*:  'wf/aiijn  or  of  the  other. 

Afier  ft  wblk;,  vLen  3l7S.  Bron^ton  had  piled  the  h^ais  at  h^^ 
M  ifcL/;  er/tjM  pik  ih«m,  she  got  tip  from  her  seat  and  prepared  to 
tii«  r^^^m.  Much  of  the  piling  eonsisted.  of  comse.  m  her  own 
dijn'jig  a  iftirium  of  these  gittings.  ''  Conwar/*  she  said*  as  ahe  went, 
**  if  ihv<i  U  in  \f^:  iLfi  htBt  Fitting,  or  the  last  hat  cmc.  ron  should  make 
i\ns  UKjfii  of  it.'  TboD  sbo  threw  open  him  a  verr  pecnliar  gianee  orer 
tho  )jf;ad  of  tho  kufiC'liug  Jacl,  and  Trithdrew.  Jael,  who  in  those 
tn</t/tf:uiH  woiiM  ho  thinking  more  of  the  fatigue  of  her  positicm  than  of 
anything  dv;,  flid  not  at  ail  take  home  to  herself  the  peculiar  meamog 
of  h';r  fridid'H  words.  Conway  Dalryiriple  understood  them  thoroughlT* 
and  thon^^lit  th;tt  ho  might  as  well  take  the  advice  given  to  him.  He 
hsu\  nia'hj  up  Jii ri  i/iind  to  propo.-x;  to  ML^s  Van  Siever,  and  why  shoidd 
ha  not  do  ho  now  ?  He  went  on  with  his  hnish  for  a  couple  of 
inintit<jH  without  liuying  a  word,  working  as  well  as  he  could  work,  and 
Ihoii  rr;Holv<id  tliat  ho  would  at  once  begin  the  other  task.  *<Mi8S  Van 
Biovijr,"  ho  Hftid,  '*  I'm  afmid  you  arc  tired?'* 

•♦  Not  more  than  usually  tired.  It  is  fiitiguing  to  bo  slaying  Sisera 
by  tlio  hour  Utifcihcr,  I  do  get  to  hate  this  block."  The  block  was 
the  duTiiiny  hy  wliicli  the  form  of  Sisora  was  supposed  to  be  typified. 

•' Anotiicr  sitting  will  about  finish  it,"  said  he,  **  so  that  you  need 
not  poHitively  distresH  yourscjlf  now.  Will  you  rest  yourself  for  a 
niinuto  or  two  ?  "  Ho  had  already  perceived  that  the  attitude  ia  which 
Clara  was  posed  ])oforo  liim  was  not  one  in  which  an  ofier  of  marriage 
eould  bo  rocoivud  and  ropliod  to  with  advantage. 
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"Thank  jon,  I  am  ndt  tired  yet/*  said  Clara,  not  changing  tho 
filed  glance  of  national  irrath  with  which  she  regarded  her  wooden 
Ksera  as  she  held  her  hammer  on  high. 

"  But  I  am.  There ;  we  will  rest  for  a  moment.*'  DaliTmple  was 
aware  that  Mrs.  Dobbs  Brougbton,  though  she  was  very  assidaoos  in 
piling  her  fitgots,  neyer  piled  them  for  long  together.  If  he  did  not 
make  haste  she  would  be  back  upon  them  before  he  could  get  his  word 
spoken.  When  he  put  down  his  brush,  and  got  up  from  his  chair,  and 
stretched  out  his  arm  as  a  man  does  when  he  ceases  for  a  moment  from 
bis  work,  Clara  of  course  got  up  also,  and  seated  herself.  She  was  tused 
to  her  turban  and  her  drapery,  and  therefore  thought  not  of  it  at  all ; 
and  he  also  was  used  to  it,  seeing  her  in  it  two  or  three  times  a  week ; 
but  now  that  he  intended  to  accomplish  a  special  purpose,  the  turban 
and  the  drapery  seemed  to  be  in  the  way.  "I  do  so  hope  you  will 
like  the  picture,"  he  said,  as  he  was  thinking  of  this. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall.  But  you  will  understatid  that  it  is  natural 
that  a  girl  should  not  like  herself  in  such  a  portraiture  as  that." 

"  I  don't  know  why.  I  can  understand  that  you  specially  should 
not  like  the  picture  ;  but  I  think  that  most  women  in  London  in  your 
place  would  at  any  rate  say  that  they  did." 

**  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  '* 

**  What;  for  telling  the  truth?  No,  indeed.*'  He  was  standing 
opposite  to  his  easel,  looking  at  the  canvas,  shifting  his  head  about  so 
as  to  change  the  lights,  and  observing  critically  this  blemish  and  that ; 
and  yet  he  was  all  the  while  thinking  how  he  had  best  carry  out  his 
purpose.  *'  It  will  have  been  a  prosperous  picture  to  me,"  he  said  at 
last,  **  if  it  leads  to  the  success  of  which  I  am  ambitious." 

*'  I  am  told  that  all  you  do  is  successful  now, — merely  because  you 
do  it.     That  is  tho  worst  of  success." 

**  What  is  the  worst  of  success  ?  " 

**  That  when  won  by  merit  it  leads  to  further  success,  for  the  gaining 
bf  which  no  merit  is  necessary." 

**  I  hope  it  may  be  so  in  my  case.  If  it  is  not  I  shall  have  a  very 
poor  chance.  Clara,  I  think  you  must  know  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  my  pictures." 

**  I  thought  you  were." 

*'  Indeed  I  am  not.  As  for  success  in  my  profession,  fer  as  I  am 
from  thinking  I  merit  it,  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  shall  obtain  it," 

**  You  have  obtained  it." 

**I  am  in  the  way  to  do  so.  Perhaps  one  out  of  ten  struggling 
artists  is  successful,  and  for  him  the  profession  is  very  charming.    It  ia 
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certainly  a  sad  feeling  that  there  is  so  mneh  of  chance  in  the  distrihation 
of  the  prizes.  It  is  a  lotteiy.  But  one  cannot  complain  of  that  when 
one  has  drawn  the  prize.'*  Dahrymple  was  not  a  man  without  self- 
possession,  nor  was  he  readily  abashed,  but  he  found  it  easier  to  talk 
of  his  possession  than  to  make  his  ofier.  The  turban  was  his  difficulty. 
Ho  had  told  himself  over  and  over  again  within  the  last  five  minutes, 
that  he  would  have  long  since  said  what  he  had  to  say  had  it  not  been 
for  the  turban.  He  had  been  paintmg  all  his  life  from  living  models, 
^from  women  dressed  up  in  this  or  that  costume,  to  suit  the  necessities 
of  his  picture, — ^but  he  had  never  made  love  to  any  of  them.  They 
had  been  simply  models  to  him,  and  now  he  found  that  there  was  a 
difficulty.  "  Of  that  prize,'*  he  said,  ''  I  have  made  myself  tolerably 
sure ;  but  as  to  the  other  prize,  I  do  not  know.  I  wonder  whether 
I  am  to  have  that."  Of  course  Miss  Van  Siever  understood  well  what 
was  the  prize  of  which  he  was  speaking ;  and  as  she  was  a  young 
woman  with  a  will  and  purpose  of  her  own,  no  doubt  she  was  already 
prepared  with  an  answer.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  question  should 
bo  put  to  her  in  properly  distinct  terms.'^  Conway  Dabrymple  certainly 
had  not  put  his  question  in  properly  distinct  terms  at  present.  She  did 
not  chooHO  to  make  any  answer  to  his  last  words  ;  and  therefore  simply 
suggostod  that  as  time  was  pressing  he  had  better  go  on  with  his  work. 
*•  I  am  quite  ready  now,"  said  she. 

**  Btop  half  a  moment.  How  much  more  you  are  thinking  of  the 
picture  than  I  am  I  I  do  not  care  twopence  for  the  picture.  •  I  will 
slit  the  canvas  from  top  to  bottom  without  a  groan, — without  a  single 
inner  groan, — if  you  will  lot  me." 

**  For  heaven's  sake  do  nothing  of  the  kind !  Why  should  you  ?  " 
**  Just  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  picture  that  I 
oomo  hero.  Clara — "  Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Isaac  appeared, 
very  weary,  having  been  piling  fagots  with  assiduity,  till  human  nature 
oonld  pile  no  more.  Conway  Dalrvmple,  who  had  made  his  way  almost 
up  to  Clara's  scat,  turned  round  sharply  towards  his  easel,  in  anger  at 
having  been  disturbed.  He  should  have  been  more  grateful*  for  all  that 
his  Isaac  had  done  for  him,  and  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  &ult 
had  lK>cn  with  himself,  IVIrs.  Broughton  had  been  twelve  minutes  out 
of  the  room.  She  ha.l  counted  them  to  bo  fifteen, — ^having  no  doubt 
made  a  mistake  as  to  three, — and  had  told  herself  that  with  such  a  one 
as  Conway  Dalrnuple,  with  so  much  of  the  work  ready  done  to  his 
hsuid  for  him,  fifteen  minutos  should  have  been  amply  sufficient.  When 
wo  reflect  what  her  own  thoughts  must  have  l>een  during  the  interval, — 
what  it  is  to  have  to  pile  up  such  fiigots  as  those,  how  she  ^^as,  as  it 
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were,  giving  away  a  fresh  morsel  -of  her  own  heart  during  each  minute 
that  she  allowed  Clara  and  Conway  Dalrymple  to  remain  together,  it 
cannot  surprise  us  that  her  eyes  should  have  hecome  dizzy,  and  that 
she  should  not  have  counted  the  minutes  with  accurate  correctness. 
Dalrymple  turned  to  his  picture  angrily,  hut  Miss  Van  Siever  kept  her 
seat  and  did  not  show  the  slightest  emotion. 

"  My  Mends,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  "  this  will  not  do.  This  is 
not  working  ;  this  is  not  sitting." 

**  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  heen  explaining  to  me  the  precarious  nature 
of  an  artist's  profession,"  said  Clara. 

"It  is  not  precarious  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton, 
sententiously. 

"  Not  in  a  general  way,  perhaps ;  but  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
words  he  was  going  to  treat  Jael  worse  than  Jael  treats  Bisera." 

**  I  was  going  to  slit  the  picture  from  the  top  to  the  bottom." 

<*  And  why  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  putting  up  her  hands  to  heaven 
in  tragic  horror. 

"  Just  to  show  Miss  Van  Siever  how  little  I  care  about  it." 

**  And  how  little  you  care  about  her,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton. 

**  She  might  take  that  as  she  liked."  After  this  there  was  another 
genuine  sitting,  uid  the  real  work  went  on  as  though  there  had  been 
no  episode.  Jael  fixed  her  face,  and  held  her  hammer  as  though  her 
mind  and  heart  were  solely  bent  on  seeming  to  be  slaying  Sisera. 
Dalrymple  turned  his  eyes  from  the  canvas  to  the  model,  and  from  the 
model  to  the  canvas,  working  with  his  hand  all  the  while,  as  though 
that  last  pathetic  '^  Clara  "  had  never  been  uttered;  and  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Broughton  reclined  on  a  sofa,  looking  at  them  and  thinking  of  her  own 
singularly  romantic  position,  till  her  mind  was  filled  with  a  poetic 
frenzy.  In  one  moment  she  resolved  that  she  would  hate  Clara  as 
woman  was  never  hated  by  woman ;  and  then  there  were  daggers,  and 
poison-cups,  and  strangling  cords  in  her  eye.  In  the  next  she  was  as 
firmly  determined  that  she  would  love  Mrs.  Conway  Dalrymple  as  woman 
never  was  loved  by  woman  ;  and  then  she  saw  herself  kneeUng  by  a 
cradle,  and  tenderly  nursing  a  baby,  of  which  Conway  was  to  be  the 
father  and  Clara  the  mother.     And  go  she  went  to  sleep. 

For  some  time  Dahymple  did  not  observe  this ;  but  at  last  there 
was  a  little  sound, — even  the  ill-nature  of  Miss  Demolines  could  hardly 
have  called  it  a  snore, — and  he  became  aware  that  for  practical  purposes 
he  and  Miss  Van  Siever  were  again  alone  together.  **  Clara,"  he  said, 
in  a  whisper.  Mrs.  Broughton  instantly  aroused  herself  from  her 
slumbers,  and  rubbed  her  eyes.      **  Dear,  dear,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I 
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declare  it's  past  one.    I'm  a&aid  I  mnst  tarn  you  both  oat.    One  more 
Bitting,  I  suppose,  wiU  finish  it,  Conway  ?  " 

**  Yes,  one  more/'  said  he.  It  was  always  understood  that  he  and 
Clara  should  not  leave  the  house  together,  and  therefore  he  remained 
painting  when  she  left  the  room.  **  And  now,  Conway,"  said  Mrs, 
Broughton,  "  I  suppose  that  all  is  over  ?  " 

**  1  don't  know  what  you  paean  by  all  being  over." 

'^  No, — of  course  not.  You  look  at  it  in  another  light,  no  doubt. 
Everything  is  beginning  for  you,  But  you  must  pardon  me,  for  my 
heart  is  distracted, — distracted, — distracted  1"  Then  she  sat  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  burst  into  tears.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  thought 
that  the  woman  should  either  give  him  up  altogether,  or  not  give  ^^^ 
up.  All  this  fuss  about  it  was  irrational !  He  would  not  have  made 
love  to  Clara  Van  Siever  in  her  room  if  she  had  not  told  him  to  do  so  1 

**  Maria,"  he  said,  in  a  very  grave  voice,  **  any  sacrifice  that  is 
required  on  my  part  on  your  behalf  I  am  ready  to  make." 

**  No,  sir ;  the  sacrifices  shall  all  be  made  by  me.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  woman  to  be  ever  sacrificial  1 "  Poor  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton !  **  You 
shall  give  up  nothing.  The  world  is  at  your  feet,  and  you  shall  have 
everything, — youth,  beauty,  wealth,  station,  love, — love ;  and  friendship 
also,  if  you  will  accept  it  from  one  so  poor,  so  broken,  so  secluded  as  I 
shall  be."  At  each  of  the  last  words  there  had  been  a  desperate  sob ; 
and  as  she  was  still  crouching  in  the  middle  of  the  i*oom,  looking  up 
into  Dalrymple's  fsice  while  he  stood  over  her,  the  scene  was  one 
which  had  much  in  it  that  transcended  the  doings  of  everyday  life, 
much  that  would  be  ever  memorable,  and  much,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  principal  actor.  As  for  Conway  Dalrymple, 
he  was  so  second-rate  a  personage  in  the  whole  thing,  that  it  mattered 
little  whether  he  enjoyed  it  or  not.  I  don't  think  he  did  enjoy  it. 
"And  now,  Conway,"  she  said,  **  I  will  give  you  some  advice.  And 
when  in  after-days  you  shall  remember  this  interview,  and  reflect  how 
that  advice  was  given  you, — mih  what  solemnity," — here  she  clasped 
both  her  hands  together, — **  I  think  that  you  will  follow  it.  Gara  Van 
Biever  will  now  become  your  wife." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  at  all,"  said  Dalrymple. 

**  Clara  Van  Siever  will  now  become  your  wife,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Broughton  in  a  louder  voice,  impatient  of  opposition.  *  *  Love  her.  Cleave 
to  her.  Make  her  flesh  of  your  flesh  and  bono  of  your  bone.  But  rule 
her  I  Yes,  rule  her  !  Let  her  be  your  second  self,  but  not  your  first 
self.  Bule  her.  Love  her.  Cleave  to  her.  Do  not  leave  her  alone,  to 
feed  on  her  own  thoughts  as  I  have  done, — as  I  have  been  forced  to  do. 
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Now  go.  No,  Conway,  not  a  word ;  I  will  not  hear  a  word.  You  must 
go,  or  I  must."  Then  she  rose  quickly  from  her  lowly  attitude,  and 
prepared  herself  for  a  dart  at  the  door.  It  was  better  by  far  that  he 
should  go,  and  so  ho  went. 

An  American  when  he  has  spent  a  pleasant  day  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  had  "  a  good  time."  I  think  that  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton,  if  she 
had  ever  spoken  the  truth  of  that  day's  employment,  would  have 
acknowledged  that  she  had  had  **  a  good  time."  I  think  that  she 
enjoyed  her  morning's  work.  But  as  for  Conway  Dalrymple,  I  doubt 
whether  he  did  enjoy  his  morning's  work,  *<  A  man  may  have  too  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  then  he  becomes  very  sick  of  his  cake."  Such 
was  the  nature  of  his  thoughts  as  he  returned  to  his  own  abode. 


CHAPTER  LH. 
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Of  course  it  came  to  pass  that  Lily  Dale  and  Emily  Dunstable  were 
soon  very  intimate,  and  that  they  saw  each  other  every  day.  Indeed, 
before  long  they  would  have  been  living  tc^ether  in  the  same  house  had 
it  not  been  that  the  squire  had  felt  reluctant  to  abandon  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  own  lodgings.  When  Mrs.  Thome  had  pressed  her  invita- 
tion for  the  second,  and  then  for  the  third  time,  asking  them  both  to 
come  to  her  largo  house,  he  had  begged  his  niece  to  go  and  leave  him 
alone.  **  You  need  not  regard  me,"  he  had  said,  speaking  not  with 
the  whining  voice  of  complaint,  but  with  that  thin  tinge  of  melancholy 
which  was  usual  to  him.  **  I  am  so  much  alone  down  at  Allington, 
that  you  need  not  mind  leaving  me."  But  Lily  would  not  go  on  those 
terms,  and  therefore  they  still  lived  together  in  the  lodgings.  Never- 
theless Lily  was  every  day  at  Mrs.  Thome's  house,  and  thus  a  great 
intimacy  grew  up  between  the  girls.  Emily  Dunstable  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  and  Lily's  nearest  male  relative  in  her  own  degree 
was  now  Miss  Dunstable's  betrothed  husband.  It  was  natural  therefore 
that  they  should  at  any  rate  try  to  Uke  each  other.  It  afterwards  came 
to  pass  that  Lily  did  go  to  Mrs.  Thome's  house,  and  she  stayed  there  for 
awhile  ;  but  when  that  occurred  the  squire  had  gone  back  to  Allington. 
Among  other  generous  kindnesses  Mrs.  Thome  insisted  that  Bemard 
should  hire  a  horse  for  his  cousin  Lily.  Emily  Dunstable  rode  daily, 
and  of  course  Captain  Dale  rode  with  her ; — and  now  Lily  joined  the 
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party.  Almost  before  she  knew  what  was  being  done  she  found  herself 
provided  with  hat  and  habit  and  horse  and  whip.  It  was  a  way  with 
Mrs.  Thome  that  they  who  came  within  the  influence  of  her  immediate 
sphere  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  comforts  and  luxuries  arisiiig 
from  her  wealth  belonged  to  a  common  stock,  and  were  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  them  all.  Things  were  not  offered  and  taken  and  talked  about, 
but  they  made  their  appearance,  and  were  used  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  you  go  to  stay  at  a  gentleman's  house  you  understand  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  you  will  be  provided  with  meat  and  drink.  Some 
hosts  furnish  you  also  with  cigars. .  A  small  number  give  you  stabling 
and  forage  for  your  horse ;  and  a  very  select  few  mount  you  on  hunting 
days,  and  send  you  out  with  a  groom  and  a  second  horse.  Mrs.  Thome 
went  beyond  all  others  in  this  open-handed  hospitality.  She  had 
enormous  wealth  at  her  command,  and  had  but  few  of  those  all- 
absorbing  drains  upon  wealth  which  in  this  country  make  so  many  rich 
men  poor.  She  had  no  family  property, — no  place  to  keep  up  in 
which  she  did  not  live.  She  had  no  retainers  to  be  maintained  because 
they  were  retainers.  She  had  neither  sons  nor  daughters.  Conse- 
quently she  was  able  to  be  lavish  in  her  generosity ;  and  as  her  heart 
was  very  lavish,  she  would  have  given  her  friends  gold  to  eat  had  gold 
been  good  for  eating.  Indeed  there  was  no  measure  in  her  giving, — 
unless  when  the  idea  came  upon  her  that  the  recipient  of  her  favours 
was  trading  on  them.     Then  she  could  hold  her  hand  very  stoutly. 

Lily  Dale  had  not  liked  the  idea  of  being  fitted  out  thus  expensively. 
A  box  at  the  opera  was  all  very  well,  as  it  was  not  procured  especially 
for  her.  And  tickets  for  other  theatres  did  not  seem  to  come  unnatu- 
rally for  a  night  or  two.  But  her  spirit  had  militated  against  the  hat 
and  the  habit  and  the  horse.  The  whip  was  a  little  present  from 
Emily  Dunstable,  and  that  of  course  was  accepted  with  a  good  grace. 
Then  there  came  the  horse, — as  though  from  the  heavens;  there 
seemed  to  be  ten  horses,  twenty  horses,  if  anybody  needed  them.  All 
these  things  seemed  to  flow  naturally  into  Mrs.  Thome's  establishment, 
like  air  through  the  windows.  It  was  very  pleasant,  but  Lily  hesitated 
when  she  was  told  that  a  habit  was  to  be  given  to  her.  **  My  dear  old 
aunt  insists,"  said  Emily  Dunstable.  **  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  refusing 
anything  from  her.  If  you  only  knew  what  some  people  will  take,  and 
some  people  vdU,  even  ask,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  at  all !  " 
**  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  her, — in  that  way  I  mean,"  said  Lily. 
**  Oh,  yes,  you  have,"  said  Emily.  *'  You  and  Bemard  are  as  good  as 
brother  and  sister,  and  Bemard  and  I  are  as  good  as  man  and  wife,  and 
and  I  are  as  good  as  mother  and  daughter.    So  you  see,  in  a  sort 
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of  a  way  you  are  a  child  of  tho  house.*'  So  Lily  accepted  the  habit ; 
but  made  a  stand  at  the  hat,  and  paid  for  that  out  of  her  own  pocket. 
When  the  squire  had  seen  Lily  on  horseback  he  asked  her  questions 
about  it.  **  It  was  a  hired  horse,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  said.  ''  I  think  it 
came  direct  from  heaven,"  said  Lily.  **  What  do  you  mean,  Lily  ?  *' 
said  the  squire,  angrily.  *'  I  mean  that  when  people  are  so  rich  and 
good-natured  as  Mrs.  Thome  it  is  no  good  inquiring  where  things  come 
from.  All  that  I  know  is  that  the  horses  come  out  of  Potts'  livery- 
stable.  They  talk  of  Potts  as  if  he  were  a  good-natured  man  who 
provides  horses  for  the  world  without  troubling  anybody."  Then  the 
squire  spoke  to  Bernard  about  it,  saying  that  he  should  insist  on 
defraying  his  niece's  expenses.  But  Bernard  swore  that  he  could  give 
his  uncle  no  assistance.  <^  I  would  not  speak  to  her  about  such  a  thing 
for  all  the  world,"  said  Bernard.     *<  Then  I  shall,"  said  the  squire. 

Li  those  days  Lily  thought  much  of  Johnny  Eames, — gave  to  him 
perhaps  more  of  that  thought  which  leads  to  love  than  she  had  ever 
given  him  before.  She  still  heard  the  Crawley  question  discussed  every 
day.  Mrs.  Thome,  as  we  all  know,  was  at  this  time  a  Barsetshire 
personage,  and  was  of  course  interested  in  Barsetshire  subjects ;  and 
she  was  specially  anxious  in  the  matter,  having  strong  hopes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  marriage  of  M^jor  Grantly  and  Grace,  and  strong  hopes 
also  that  Grace's  father  might  escape  the  fangs  of  justice.  The  Crawley 
case  was  constantly  in  Lily's  ears,  and  as  constantly  she  heard  high 
praise  awarded  to  Johnny  for  his  kindness  in  going  after  the  Arabins. 
**He  must  be  a  fine  young  feUow,"  said  Mrs.  Thome,  "and  we'll 
have  him  down  at  Chaldicotes  some  day.  Old  Lord  De  Guest  found 
him  out  and  made  a  friend  of  him,  and  old  Lord  De  Guest  was  no 
fool."  Lily  was  not  altogether  free  from  a  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Thome 
knew  tho  story  of  Johnny's  love  and  was  trying  to  serve  Johnny, — as 
other  people  had  tried  to  do,  very  ineflfectually.  When  this  suspicion 
came  upon  her  she  would  shut  her  heart  against  her  lover's  praises, 
and  swear  that  she  would  stand  by  those  two  letters  which  she  had 
written  in  her  book  at  home.  But  the  suspicion  would  not  be  always 
there,  and  there  did  come  upon  her  a  conviction  that  her  lover  was 
more  esteemed  among  men  and  women  than  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  believe.  Her  cousin,  Bemard  Dale,  who  certainly  was  regarded  in 
the  world  as  somebody,  spoke  of  him  as  his  equal ;  whereas  in  former 
days  Bemard  had  always  regarded  Johnny  Eames  as  standing  low  in 
the  world's  regard.  Then  Lily,  when  alone,  would  remember  a  certain 
comparison  which  she  once  made  between  Adolphus  Crosbie  and  John 
Eames,  when  neither  of  the  men  had  as  yet  pleaded  his  cause  to  her, 
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and  which  had  been  Teiy  much  in  faTOor  of  the  fonner.  She  had  then 
dedared  that  Johnny  was  a  "  mere  clerk."  She  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  him  now, — a  much  higher  opinion,  eTen  though  he  conld  never  be 
more  to  her  than  a  friend. 

In  these  days  Lily*s  new  ally,  Emily  Dunstable,  seemed  to  lily  to 
be  80  happy !  There  was  in  Emily  a  complete  realization  of  that  idea 
of  ante-nuptial  blessedness  of  which  Lily  had  often  thought  so  much. 
Whatever  Emily  did  she  did  for  Bernard ;  and,  to  give  Captain  Dale 
his  due,  he  received  all  the  sweets  which  were  showered  upon  him  with 
becoming  signs  of  gratitude.  I  suppose  it  is  always  the  case  at  such 
times  that  the  girl  has  the  best  of  it,  and  on  this  occasion  Emily 
Dunstable  certainly  made  the  most  of  her  happiness.  '*I  do  envy 
you,"  Lily  said  one  day.  The  acknowledgment  seemed  to  have  been 
extorted  from  her  Lovoluntarily.  She  did  not  laugh  as  she  spoke,  or 
follow  up  what  she  had  said  with  other  words  intended  to  take  away 
the  joke  of  what  she  had  uttered, — had  it  been  a  joke ;  but  she  sat 
silent,  looking  at  the  girl  who  was  re-arranging  flowers  which  Bernard 
had  brought  to  her. 

**  I  can*t  give  him  up  to  you,  you  know,"  said  Emily. 

'*  I  don't  envy  you  him,  but  *  it,'  "  said  Lily. 

"  Then  go  and  get  an  *it'  for  yourself.  Why  don't  you  have  an  *it' 
for  yourself?  You  can  have  an  *it'  to-morrow,  if  you  like,— or  two  or 
three,  if  all  that  I  hear  is  true." 

"  No,  I  can't,"  said  Lily.  "  Things  have  gone  wrong  with  me. 
Don*t  ask  me  anything  more  about  it.  Pray  don't.  I  shan't  speak  of 
it  if  you  do." 

**  Of  course  I  will  not  if  you  tell  me  I  must  not." 

'^I  do  tell  you  so.  I  have  been  a  fool  to  say  anything  about  it. 
However,  I  have  got  over  my  en^y  now,  and  am  ready  to  go  out  with 
your  aunt.     Here  she  is." 

**  Things  have  gone  ^vroug  with  me."  She  repeated  the  same  words 
to  herself  over  and  over  again.  With  all  the  efforts  which  she  had 
made  she  could  not  quite  reconcile  herself  to  the  two  letters  which  she 
had  written  in  the  book.  This  coming  up  to  London,  and  riding  in 
the  Park,  and  going  to  the  theatres,  seemed  to  unsettle  her.  At  home 
she  had  schooled  herself  down  into  quiescence,  and  made  herself  think 
that  she  believed  that  she  was  satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  her  Ufe. 
But  now  she  was  all  astray  again,  doubting  about  herself,  hankering 
after  something  over  and  beyond  that  which  seemed  to  be  allotted  to 
her, — but,  nevertheless,  assuring  herself  that  she  never  would  accept  of 
else. 
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I  must  not,  if  I  can  heJp  it,  let  the  reader  suppose  that  she  i^as 
softening  her  heart  to  John  Eames  because  John  Eames  was  spoken 
well  of  in  the  world.  But  with  all  of  us,  in  the  opinion  which  we  form 
of  those  arqund  us,  we  take  unconsciously  the  opinion  of  others.  A 
woman  is  handsome  because  the  world  says  so.  Music  is  charming  to 
us  because  it  charms  others.  We  drink  our  wines  with  other  xnen*s 
palates,  and  look  at  our  pictures  with  other  men's  eyes.  When  Lily 
heard  John  Eames  praised  by  all  around  her,  it  could  not  be  but  that 
she  should  praise  him  too, — not  out  loud,,  as  others  did,  but  in  the 
silence  of  her  heart.  And  then  his  constancy  to  her  had  been  so 
perfect !  If  that  other  one  had  never  come !  If  it  could  be  that  she 
might  begin  again,  and  that  she  might  be  spsured  that  episode  in  her  life 
which  had  brought  him  and  her  together ! 

'*  When  is  Mr.  Eames  going  to  be  back?"  Mrs.  Thome  said  at 
dinner  one  day.  On  this  occasion  the  squire  was  dining  at  Mrs. 
Thome's  house ;  and  there  were  three  or  four  others  there, — among 
them  a  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  who  was  in  Parliament,  and  his  wife,  and 
John  Eames*s  especial  friend,  Sir  Baffle  Buffle.  The  question  was 
addressed  to  the  squire,  but  the  squire  was  slow  to  answer,  and  it  was 
taken  up  by  Sir  Raffle  Buffle. 

''He'll  bo  back  on  the  15th,''  said  the  knight,  *' unless  he  means 
to  play  truant.  I  hope  he  won't  do  that,  as  his  absence  has;  been  a 
terrible  inconveuieuce  to  me."  Then  Sir  Baffle  explained  that  John 
Eames  was  bis  private  secretary,  and  that  Johnny's  joumey  to  the 
Continent  had  been  made  with,  and  could  not  have  been  made, without, 
his  sanction.  ''  When  I  came  to  hear  the  story,  of  course  I  told  him 
that  he  must  go.  *  Eames,*  I  said,  *  take  the  advice  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  world.  Circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  are  bound  to  go.* 
And  he  went." 

"  Upon  my  word  that  waa  very  good-natured  of  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Thome. 

**  I  never  keep  a  fellow  to  his  desk  who  has  really  got  impor- 
tant business  elsewhere,"  said  Sir  Baffle.  **The  country,  I  say,  can 
afford  to  do  as  much  as  that  for  her  servants.  But  then  I  Hke  to 
know  that  the  business  is  business.  One  doesn't  choose  to  be 
humbugged." 

*  I  daresay  you  are  humbugged,  as  you  caU  it,  very  often,"  said 
Harold  Smith. 

**  Perhaps  so ;  perhaps  I  am ;  perhaps  that  is  the  opinion  which 
they  have  of  me  at  the  Treasury.  But  you  were  hardly  long  enough 
there.  Smith,  to  have  learned  much  about  it,  I  should  say." 
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I  d«'t  wepftMe  I  AoiM  br?  kaovB  bk^  liLflc:  ^  » t^fia  caD 
jty  if  I  Idid  f3rr«4  till  ItoonadsT." 

''I  dsvMj  Aol;  I  dansr  fioL  Mm  vk!>  bcfis  is  kte  ai  tub 
did  ik^Tcr  lowrv  vlksi  ofical  fife  icaCr  ncaas.  y<7v  F^e  beeD  at  it  all 
mr  lifev  >ad  I  tfaxnk  I  do  trndcnund  it." 

**  It'f  not  a  profeaBOD  I  dioold  Eke  nzJess  what  it's  jcnied  ^vitli 
politica,'*  Mid  Hansid  Santh. 

'' Boi  then  it's  ^  to  be  10  fhort,'' nid  Sir  Bafle  Baffle.  Kovit 
bad  b^peoed  ooee  in  the  fife  of  llr.  Hansid  Smith  that  he  had  been  in  a 
Mbdstijy  but,  onfeftmiatelTy  that  MinisiiT  had  gooe  out  almost  within 
a  week  of  the  time  d  llr.  Smith's  adhesioi.  Sir  Baffle  aild  llr.  Smith 
bad  known  each  other  ior  manr  Tears,  and  were  aceosiomed  to  make 
eiril  little  speeches  to  each  other  in  sodetj. 

*'  I'd  sooner  be  a  horse  in  a  mill  than  hare  to  go  to  an  offiee  eveiy 
day/'  said  Hn.  Smith,  eomii^  to  her  hasband's  assistanee.  "  Yon, 
Sir  Baffle,  hare  kept  jonnelf  fresh  and  pkasant  through  it  all ;  bnt 
who  bendes  joa  erer  did  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  am  fresh,"  said  Sir  Baffle ;  "  and  as  for  pleasantness,  I 
will  leare  that  for  joa  to  determine." 

''  There  can  be  bat  one  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Thome. 

The  conyersaiion  had  strayed  away  from  John  Eames,  and  lily  was 
difiappfjinted.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her  when  people  talked  of  him  in 
her  liearing,  and  as  a  question  or  two  had  been  asked  about  him,  making 
him  tho  hero  of  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  being  robbed 
of  IjIh  due  when  the  little  amenities  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Smith 
and  Hir  llafflo  banifihcd  his  name  from  the  circle.  Nothing  more,  how- 
(tvoff  vfiiH  said  of  him  at  dinner,  and  I  fear  that  he  would  have  been 
iiltogoilicr  forgotten  throughout  the  evening,  had  not  Lily  herself  referred, 
—  not  to  him,  which  she  could  not  possibly  have  been  induced  to  do, — 
but  to  the  subject  of  his  journey.  **  I  wonder  whether  poor  Mr.  Crawley 
will  bij  found  guilty  ?  "  she  said  to  Sir  Raffle  up  in  the  drawing-room. 

*'  I  aui  afraid  ho  will ;  I  am  afraid  ho  will,"  said  Sir  Raffle  ;  **  and 
I  f(Mir,  my  dear  Miss  Dale,  that  I  must  go  further  than  that.  I  fear  I 
iiiuHt  express  an  opinion  that  ho  is  guilty." 

*'  Nothing  will  over  make  mo  think  so,"  said  Lily. 

**  Ludios  are  always  tender-hearted,"  said  Sir  Raffle,  **  and  especially 
youijf^  ladies, — and  especially  pretty  young  ladies.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Huch  should  bo  your  opinion.  But  you  see,  Miss  Dale,  a  man  of 
buHincHH  has  to  look  at  these  things  in  a  business  light.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  whore  did  ho  get  the  cheque  ?  Ho  is  bound  to  be  expHcit 
in  answering  that  before  anybody  can  acquit  him." 
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"  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Eames  has  gone  ahroad  to  learn." 
**  It  is  very  well  for  Eames  to  go  ahroad, — ^though,  upon  my  word, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  should  not  have  given  him  different  advice  if  I 
had  known  how  much  I  was  to  he  tormented  hy  his  ahsence.  The 
thing  couldn't  have  happened  at  a  more  unfortunate  time ; — the  Ministry 
going  out,  and  everything.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  all  veiy  well  for 
him  to  do  what  he  can.  He  is  related  to  them,  and  is  hound  to  save 
the  honour  of  his  relations  if  it  he  possible.  I  like  him  for  going.  I 
always  liked  him.  As  I  said  to  my  friend  De  Guest,  *  That  young  man 
will  make  his  way.*  And  I  rather  fancy  that  the  chance  word  which  I 
spoke  then  to  my  valued  old  friend  was  not  thrown  away  in  Eames's 
£avour.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Dale,  where  did  Mr.  Crawley  get  that 
cheque  ?  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  If  you  can  tell  me  that,  then 
I  can  tell  you  whether  or  no  he  will  be  acquitted." 

Lily  did  not  feel  a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  Sir  Baffle, 
in  spite  of  his  praise  of  John  Eames.  The  harsh  voice  of  the  man 
annoyed  her,  and  his  egotism  offended  her.  When,  much  later  in  the 
evening,  his  character  came  on  for  discussion  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Thome  and  Emily  Dunstable,  she  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  his  favour. 
But  still  she  had  been  pleased  to  meet  him,  because  he  was  the  man 
with  whom  Johnny's  life  was  most  specially  concerned.  I  think  that  a 
portion  of  her  dislike  to  him  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  continuing  the 
conversation  he  did  not  revert  to  his  private  secretary,  but  preferred  to 
regale  her  with  stories  of  his  own  doings  in  wonderful  cases  which 
had  partaken  of  interest  similar  to  that  which  now  attached  itself  to 
Mr.  Crawley's  case.  He  had  known  a  man  who  had  stolon  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  had  never  been  found  out ;  and  another  man  who  had  been 
arrested  for  stealing  two- and- sixpence  which  was  found  afterwards 
sticking  to  a  bit  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a  plate.  Mrs.  Thome  had 
heard  all  this,  and  had  answered  him,  "  Dear  me.  Sir  Raffle,"  she 
had  said,  **  what  a  great  many  thieves  you  have  had  among  your 
acquaintance  !  "  This  had  rather  disconcerted  him,  and  then  there  had 
been  no  more  talking  about  Mr.  Crawley. 

It  had  been  arranged  on  this  morning  that  Mr.  Dale  should  return 
to  Allington  and  leave  Lily  with  Mrs.  Thome.  Some  special  need  of 
his  presence  at  home,  real  or  assumed,  had  arisen,  and  he  had  declared 
that  he  must  shorten  his  stay  in  London  by  about  half  the  intended 
period.  The  need  would  not  have  been  so  pressing,  probably,  had  he 
not  felt  that  Lily  would  be  more  comfortable  with  Mrs.  I'home  than  in 
his  lodgings  in  Sackvillo  Street.  Lily  had  at  first  declared  that  she 
would   return  with  him,  but   everybody  had  protested  against  this. 
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Emily  Dunstable  had  protested  against  it  very  stoutly ;  Mrs.  Dale 
herself  had  protested  against  it  by  letter;  and  Mrs.  Thome's  protest 
had  been  quite  imperious  in  its  nature.  '*  Indeed,  my  dear,  you*U  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I*m  sure  your  mother  wouldn't  wish  it.  I  look 
upon  it  as  quite  essential  that  you  and  Emily  should  learn  to  know 
each  other."  ''  But  we  do  know  each  other ;  don't  we,  Emily  ?  "  said 
Lily.  "Not  quite  well  yet,"  said  Emily.  Then  Lily  had  laughed, 
and  so  the  matter  was  settled.  And  now,  on  this  present  occasion, 
Mr.  Dale  was  at  Mrs.  Thome's  house  for  the  last  time.  His  conscience 
had  been  perplexed  about  Lily's  horse,  and  if  anything  was  to  be  said 
it  must  be  said  now.  The  subject  was  very  disagreeable  to  him,  and 
he  was  angry  with  Bemard  because  Bemard  had  declined  to  manage  it 
for  him  after  his  own  fashion.  But  he  had  told  himself  so  often  that 
anything  was  better  than  a  pecuniary  obligation,  that  he  was  determined 
to  speak  his  mind  to  Mrs.  Thome,  and  to  beg  her  to  allow  him  to  have 
his  way.  So  he  waited  till  the  Harold  Smiths  were  gone,  and  Sir 
Baffle  Buffle,  and  then,  when  Lily  was  apart  with  Emily, — ^for  Bemard 
Dale  had  left  them, — ^he  found  himself  at  last  alone  with  Mrs.  Thome. 

"  I  can't  be  too* much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said,  **  for  your  kindness 
to  my  girl." 

**  Oh,  laws,  that's  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Thome.  **  Wo  look  on  her 
as  one  of  us  now." 

"I'm  sure  she  is  grateful, — very  grateful;  and  so  am  I.  She  and 
Bernard  have  been  brought  up  so  much  together  that  it  is  vciy  desirable 
that  she  should  be  not  unknown  to  Bernard's  wife." 

*'  Exactly, — that's  just  what  I  mean.  Blood's  thicker  than  water; 
isn't  it  ?     Emily's  child,  if  she  has  one,  will  be  Lily's  cousin." 

"  Ker  first-cousin  once  removed,"  said  the  squire,  who  was  accurate 
in  these  matters.  Then  he  drew  himself  up  in  his  seat  and  compressed 
his  lips  together,  and  prepared  himself  for  his  task.  It  was  very 
disagreeable.  Nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more  disagreeable.  "  I 
have  a  little  thing  to  speak  about,"  he  said  at  last,  "  which  I  hope  will 
not  offend  you." 

"About  Lily?" 

"Yes;  about  Lily." 

"  I'm  not  very  easily  offended,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  could  pos- 
sibly be  offended  about  her." 

"  I'm  an  old-fashioned  man,  Mrs.  Thome,  and  don't  know  much 
about  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  have  always  been  down  in  the  country, 
and  maybe  I  have  prejudices.  You  won't  refuse  to  humour  one  of 
them,  I  hope  ?  " 
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<'  You're  begiiming  to  frighten  me,  Mr.  Dale ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

**  About  Lily'a  horse." 

**  Lilj*8  horse  I   What  about  her  horse  ?  I  hope  he*8  not  yicious  ?  *' 

**  She  is  riding  every  day  with  your  niece,"  said  the  squire*  thinking 
it  best  to  stick  to  his  own  point. 

**  It  will  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Thome. 

«  Yeiy  likely.  I  don't  doubt  it.  I  do  not  in  the  least  disapprove 
ber  riding.    But " 

♦'Butwhat,  Mr.  Dale?" 

*<  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  pay  the 
liveiy-stablo  keeper's  bill." 

**  Oh,  laws  a'  mercy." 

**  I  daresay  it  may  sound  odd,  but  as  I  have  a  &noy  about  it,  I'm 
■ure  you'll  gratify  me." 

*'  Of  course  I  will.  I'll  remember  it.  I'll  make  it  all  right  with 
Bernard.  Bernard  and  I  have  no  end  of  accounts, — or  shall  have 
before  long, — and  we'll  make  an  item  of  ft.  Then  you  can  arrange 
with  Bernard  afterwards." 

Mr.  Dale  as  he  got  up  to  go  away  felt  that  ho  was  beaten,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  carry  the  battle  any  further  on  that  occasion.  He 
could  not  take  out  his  purse  and  put  down  the  cost  of  the  horse  on  the 
table.  **  I  will  then  speak  to  my  nephew  about  it,"  he  said,  very 
gravely,  as  he  went  away.  And  he  did  speak  to  his  nephew  about  it, 
and  even  wrote  to  him  more  than  once.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Mr.  Potts  could  not  be  induced  to  give  a  separate  bill,  and, — so  said 
Bernard, — swore  at  last  that  he  would  furnish  no  account  to  anybody 
for  horses  that  wont  to  Mrs.  Thome's  door  except  to  Mrs.  Thome 
herself. 

That  night  Lily  took  leave  of  her  uncle  and  remained  at  Mrs. 
Thome's  house.  As  things  were  now  arranged  she  would,  no  doubt,  be 
in  London  when  John  Eamcs  returned.  If  he  should  find  her  in  town — 
and  she  told  herself  that  if  she  was  in  town  he  certainly  would  find  her, — 
he  would,  doubtless,  repeat  to  her  the  ofier  he  had  so  often  made  before. 
She  never  ventured  to  tell  herself  that  she  doubted  as  to  the  answer  to 
be  made  to  him.  The  two  letters  were  written  in  the  book,  and  must 
remain  there.  But  she  felt  that  she  would  have  had  more  courage  for 
persistency  down  at  Allington  than  she  would  be  able  to  summon  to 
her  assistance  up  in  London.  She  knew  she  would  be  weak,  should 
she  be  found  by  him  alone  in  Mrs.  Thome's  drawing-room.  It  would 
be  better  for  her  to  make  some  excuse  and  go  home.  She  was  resolved 
that  she  would  not  become  his  wife.     She  could  not  extricate  herself 
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from  iho  dominion  of  a  feeling  which  she  believed  to  be  love  for  another 
man.  She  had  given  a  solemn  promise  both  to  her  mother  and  to 
John  Eames  that  she  would  not  many  that  other  man ;  but  in  doing 
BO  she  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  herself  that  she  would  not  many 
John  Eames.  She  had  sworn  it  and  would  keep  her  oath.  And  yet 
she  regretted  it !  In  writing  home  to  her  mother  the  next  day,  she  told 
Mrs.  Dale  that  all  the  world  was  speaking  well  of  John  Eames, — ^that 
John  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  of  his  own,  and  was  known  &r 
and  wide  to  be  a  noble  fellow.  She  could  not  keep  herself  from  praising 
John  Eames,  though  she  knew  that  such  praise  might,  and  would,,  be 
used  against  her  at  some  future  time.  **  Though  I  cannot  love  him  I 
will  give  him  his  duo,"  she  said  to  herself. 

" I  wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind  io  have  an  'it *  for  your- 
self," Emily  Dunstable  said  to  her  again  that  night;  **  a  nice  *  it,*  so 
that  I  could  make  a  friend,  perhaps  a  brother,  of  him." 

**  I  shall  never  have  an  *  it,'  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,"  said  Lily 
Dale. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 


linTTF.s  now. 


IUt  ILT  Itad  beard  nothing  as  lo 


i/*-^  the  difficultj  nbont  her  horae, 
and  ooold  therefore  enjoy  her 
e  without  the  drawback 
of  feeling  that  her  nncle  was 
subjected  to  an  annoyance. 
Sbo  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  every  day  with  Bernard 
and  Emily  Donstable,  and  their 
party  was  generally  joined  by 
others  who  wonld  meet  them 
at  Mtb.  Thome's  honae.  For 
Mra.  Thome  waa  a  very  boa- 
pitable  woman,  and  there  were 
'  many  who  bked  well  enough 
to  go  to  her  house.  I.ato  in 
the  afternoon  there  would  be 
a  great  congregation  of  horaea 
before  the  door, — aometimea  as  many  as  a  dozen ;  and  then  the  caval- 
cade would  go  off  into  the  Park,  and  there  it  would  become  acattered. 
As  neither  Bernard  nor  Misa  Dunstable  were  uaconacionable  lovers, 
Lily  in  these  acntterings  did  not  often  find  herself  neglected  or  lost. 
Her  cousin  would  gocerally  remain  with  her,  and  aa  in  those  days  sha 
bad  no  "  it  "  of  her  own  she  waa  well  pleased  that  be  should  do  so. 

But  it  so  happened  that  on  a  certain  afternoon  she  found  herself 
riding  in  Rotten  Row  alone  with  a  certain  stout  gentleman  whom  sbo 
constantly  met  at  Mrs.  Thome's  bouse.  His  name  was  Oncsipboms 
Dunn,  and  he  was  usually  called  Siph  by  bis  intimate  friends.  It  bnd 
B?emcd  to  Lily  that  everybody  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Dunn's, 
and  she  v>m  in  daily  fear  lest  she  should  make  a  mistake  and  call  him 
Siph  herself.  Had  she  done  so  it  would  not  have  mottercd  in  the 
least.  Mr.  Dunn,  bad  ho  observed  it  at  all,  wonld  neither  have  been 
flntl^red  nor  angry.  A  great  many  young  ladies  abont  London  did  call 
him  Siph,  and  to  him  it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  do  so.  He 
n, — Tm.  1 1 
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wafl  an  Irishman,  living  on  tlie  best  of  eTerrthing  in  the  world,  with 
apparentlj  no  fbrtnne  of  his  own,  and  certainly  never  earning  anything. 
Everybody  liked  him,  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  was 
no  safer  firiend  in  the  world,  either  for  young  ladies  or  yonng  men,  than 
Mr.  Onesiphoros  Dnnn.  Ho  did  not  borrow  money,  and  he  did  not 
encroach.  He  did  like  being  asked  out  to  dinner,  and  he  did  think 
that  they  to  whom  he  gave  the  light  of  his  countenance  in  town  owed 
him  the  retom  of  a  week's  ran  in  the  country.  He  neither  shot,  nor 
hunted  nor  fished,  nor  read,  and  yet  he  was  never  in  the  way  in  any 
bouse.  He  did  play  billiards,  and  whist,  and  croquet — ^very  badly.  He 
was  a  good  judge  of  wine,  and  would  occasionally  oondesccBid  to  look 
after  the  bottling  of  it  on  behalf  of  some  very  intimate  friend.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Thome's,  with  whom  he  always  spent  ten 
days  in  the  autumn  at  Chaldicotes. 

Bernard  and  Emily  were  not  insatiable  lovers,  but,  nereriheless, 
Mrs.  Thome  had  thought  it  proper  to  provide  a  fourth  in  Hm  riding- 
parties,  and  had  put  Mr.  Dunn  upon  this  duty.  '*  Don't  bother  yourself 
about  it,  Siph,"  she  had  said  ;  *'  only  if  those  lorers  should  go  o£f  phi- 
landering out  of  sight,  our  little  country  lassie  might  find  hmrself  to  be 
nowhere  in  the  Park."  Biph  had  promised  to  make  himself  useful,  and 
had  done  so.  There  had  generally  been  so  large  a  number  in  their 
party  that  the  work  imposed  on  Mr.  Dunn  had  been  very  light.  Lily 
had  never  found  out  that  ho  had  been  especially  consigned  to  her  as 
her  own  cavalier,  but  had  seen  quite  enough  of  hinr^  to  be  aware  that  ho 
was  a  pleasant  companion.  To  her,  thinking,  as  she  ever  was  thioking, 
about  Johnny  Eamcs,  Siph  was  much  more  agreeable  than  might  have 
been  a  younger  man  who  would  have  endeavoured  to  make  her  think 
about  himself. 

Thus  when  she  found  herself  riding  alono  in  Rotten  Row  with 
Siph  Dunn,  sho  was  neither  disconcerted  nor  displeased.  He  had 
been  talking  to  her  about  Lord  Do  Guest,  whom  he  had  known, — for 
Siph  knew  everybody, — and  Lily  had  begim  to  wonder  whether  he 
knew  John  Eames.  Sho  would  have  liked  to  hear  the  opinion  of  such 
a  man  about  John  Eames.  She  was  making  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  say  something  about  tho  Crawley  matter, — not  intending  of 
course  to  mention  John  Eames's  name, — when  suddenly  her  tongue  was 
paralyzed  and  sho  could  not  spoak.  At  that  moment  they  wore 
standing  near  a  comer,  where  a  turning  path  made  an  angle  in  the  iron 
rails,  Mr.  Dunn  having  proposed  that  they  should  wait  there  for  a  few 
minutes  before  they  returned  home,  as  it  was  probable  that  Bernard  and 
Miss  Dunstable  might  come  up.     They  had  been  there  for  some  five  or 
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ten  minutes,  and  Lily  had  asked  her  first  question  about  the  Crawley^, — 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Dunn  whether  he  had  heard  of  a  terrible  accusation 
which  had  been  made  against  a  clergyman  m  Barsetshire, — ^when  on  a 
sudden  her  tongue  was  paralyzed.  As  they  were  standing,  Lily's  horso 
was  turned  towards  the  diverging  path,  whereas  Mr.  Dunn  was  looking 
the  other  way,  towards  Achilles  and  Apsley  house.  Mr.  Dunn  was 
nearer  to  the  railings,  but  though  they  were  thus  looking  different  ways 
they  were  so  placed  that  each  could  see  the  face  of  the  other.  Then, 
on  a  sudden,  coming  slowly  towards  her  along  the  diverging  path  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  another  man,  she  saw, — ^Adolphus  Crosbie. 

She  had  never  seen  him  since  a  day  on  which  She  had  parted 
from  him  with  many  kisses, — with  warm,  pressing,  eager  kisses, — of 
which  she  had  been  nowhat  ashamed.  He  had  then  been  to  her 
almost  as  her  husband.  She  had  tnisted  him  entirely,  and  had 
thrown  herself  into  his  arms  with  a  full  reliance.  There  is  oft^n 
much  of  reticence  on  the  part  of  a  woman  towards  a  man  to  whom  she 
is  engaged,  something  also  of  shamefacedness  occasionally.  There  exists 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  at  least  of  that  hesitation  which  shows  that  in  spite 
of  vows  the  woman  knows  that  a  change  may  come,  and  that  provision 
for  such  possible  steps  backward  should  always  be  within  her  reach. 
But  Lily  had  cast  all  such  caution  to  the  winds.  She  had  given  herself 
to  the  man  entirely,  and  had  determined  that  she  would  sink  or  swim, 
stand  or  fiill,  live  or  die,  by  him  and  by  his  truth.  He  had  been  as  false 
as  hell.  ^  She  had  been  in  his  arms,  clinging  to  him,  kissing  him, 
swearing  that  her  only  pleasure  in  the  world  was  to  be  with  him, — ^with 
him  her  treasure,  her  promised  husband ;  and  within  a  month,  a  week, 
he  had  been  false  to  her.  There  had  come  upon  her  crushing  tidings, 
and  she  had  for  days  wondered  at  herself  that  they  had  not  killed  her. 
But  she  had  lived,  and  had  forgiven  him.  She  had  still  loved  him,  and 
had  received  new  offers  from  him,  which  had  been  answered  as  the 
reader  knows.  But  she  had  never  seen  him  since  the  day  on  which 
she  had  parted  from  him  at  Allington,  without  a  doubt  as  to  his  faith. 
Now  he  was  before  licr,  walking  on  the  footpath,  almost  within  reach 
of  her  whip. 

He  did  not  recognize  her,  but  as  he  passed  on  he  did  recognize 
Mr.  Onesiphorus  Dunn,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  him.  Or  it  might 
have  been  that  Crosbie's  friend  Fowler  Pratt  stopped  with  this  special 
object, — for  Siph  Dunn  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Fowler  Pratt's. 
Crosbie  and  Siph  were  also  acquainted,  but  in  those  days  Crosbie  did 
not  care  much  for  stoppmg  his  friends  in  the  Park  or  elsewhere.  He 
had  become  moody  and  discontented,  and  was  generally  seen  going 
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about  the  world  alone.  On  this  special  occasion  he  was  having  a  little 
special  conversation  abont  money  with  his  very  old  friend  Fowler  Pratt. 

**  What,  Siph,  is  this  you  ?  You're  always  on  horseback  now," 
said  Fowler  Pratt. 

*'  Well,  yes ;  I  have  gone  in  a  good  deal  for  cavalry  work  this  last 
month.  IVe  been  lucky  enough  to  have  a  young  lady  to  ride  with  me." 
This  he  said  in  a  whisper,  which  the  distance  of  Lily  justified.  ^*  How 
d*ye  do,  Crosbie  ?  One  doesn't  often  see  you  on  horseback,  or  on  foot 
either." 

**  IVe  something  to  do  besides  going  to  look  or  to  be  looked  at," 
said  Crosbie.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  Lily's  side-face,  and 
recognized  her.  Had  he  seen  her  before  he  had  been  stopped  on  his 
way  I  think  he  would  have  passed  on,  endeavouring  to  escape  observa- 
tion. But  as  it  was,  his  feet  had  been  arrested  before  ho  knew  of  her 
close  vicinity,  and  now  it  would  seem  that  he  was  afraid  of  her,  and 
was  flying  from  her,  were  he  at  qnce  to  walk  ofif,  leaving  his  friend 
behind  him.  And  he  knew  that  she  had  seen  him,  and  had  recognized 
him,  and  was  now  suffering  from  his  presence.  He  could  not  but 
perceive  that  it  was  so  from  the  fixedness  of  her  face,  and  from  the 
constrained  manner  in  which  she  gazed  before  her.  His  firiend  Fowler 
Pratt  had  never  seen  Miss  Dale,  though  he  knew  very  much  of  her 
history.  Siph  Dunn  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  Crosbie  and  his 
love,  and  was  unaware  that  he  and  Lily  had  ever  seen  each  other. 
There  was  thus  no  help  near  her  to  extricate  her  from  her  difficulty. 

**  When  a  man  has  any  work  to  do  in  the  world,"  said  Siph,  "  he 
always  boasts  of  it  to  his  acquaintance,  and  curses  his  luck  to  himself. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  and  can  go  about  to  see  and  to  be  seen  ; — ^and  I 
must  own  that  I  like  it." 

**  Especially  the  being  seen, — ch,  Siph  ?  "  said  Fowler  Pratt.  "  I 
also  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  I  come  here  every  day  because  it 
is  as  easy  to  do  that  as  to  go  am^hero  else." 

Crosbie  was  still  looking  at  Lily.  He  could  not  help  himself.  He 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  off  her.  Ho  could  see  that  she  was  as 
pretty  as  ever,  that  she  was  but  very  little  altered.  She  was,  in  truth, 
somewhat  stouter  than  in  the  old  days,  but  of  that  he  took  no  special 
notice.  Should  he  speak  to  her  ?  Should  he  try  to  catch  her  eye,  and 
then  raise  his  hat  ?  Should  he  go  up  to  her  horse's  head  boldly,  and  ask 
her  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  ?  He  had  an  idea  that  of  all  courses 
which  he  could  pursue  that  was  the  one  which  she  would  approve  the  best, 
— which  would  be  most  efficacious  for  him,  if  with  her  anything  fit)m 
him  might  have  any  efficacy.    But  he  could  not  do  it.    He  did  not  know 
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v/liai  words  lie  might  best  use.  AYould  it  become  bim  humbly  to  sue 
to  her  for  pardon  ?  Or  should  he  strive  to  express  his  unaltered  love  by 
some  tone  of  his  voice  ?  Or  should  he  simply  ask  her  after  her  health  ? 
He  made  one  step  towards  her,  and  he  saw  that  the  £Eice  became  more 
rigid  and  more  fixed  than  before,  and  then  he  desisted.  He  told  himself 
that  he  was  simply  hateful  to  her.  He  thought  that  he  could  perceive 
that  there  wta  no  tenderness  mixed  with  her  unabated  anger. 

At  this  tooment  Bernard  Dale  and  Emily  came  close  upon  him,  and 
Bernard  saw  him  at  once.  It  was  through  Bernard  that  Lily  and 
Crosbio  had  come  to  know  each  other.  He  and  Bernard  Dale  had  been 
fast  friends  in  old  times,  and  had,. of  course,  been  bitter  enemies  since 
the  day  of  Crosbie  s  treachery.  They  had  never  spoken  since,  though 
thoy  had  often  seen,  each  other,  and  Dal^  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
speak  to  him  now.  The  moment  thai,  he  recognized  Crosbie  he  looked 
across  to  his  cousin.  For  an  instant,  an  idea  had  flashed  across  him 
Uiat  he  was  there  by  her  peFmis8ion,-^with  her  assent ;  but  it  required 
no  second  glande  to  show  him  that  this  wae  not  the  case.  "  Dunn," 
ho  said,  **  I  think  we  will  ride  on,"  and  he  pat  his  horse  into  a  trot. 
Biph,  whose  ear  was  very  accurate;  and  who  knew  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  trotted  on  with  him,  taid  Lily,  of  course,  was  not  left 
behind.     **  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  "  said  Emily  to  her  lover. 

"  Nothing  specially  the  matter,"  he  replied  ;  *^  but  you  were  stand- 
ing in  company  with  the  greiatest  blackguard  that  ever  lived,  and  I 
thought  WX3  had  better  change  our  ground." 

^*  Bernard !  "  said  lily,  flashing  on  him  with  all  the  fire  which  her 
eyes  could  command.  Then  she  remembered  that  she  could  not  re- 
primand him  for  the  offence  of  such  abuse  in  such  a  company ;  so  she 
reined  in  her  horse  and  fell  a-weeping. 

Siph  Dunn,  with  his  wickod  cleverness,  knew  the  whole  story  at  once, 
remembering  that  he  had  once  heard  something  of  Crosbie  having  behaved 
very  ill  to  some  one  before  ho  married  Lady  Alexandrina  De  Courey. 
Ho  stopped  his  horse  also,  falling  a  little  behind  Lily,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  supposed  to  have  seen  her  tears,  and  began  to  hum  a  tune. 
Emily  also,  though  not  wickedly  clever,  understood  something  of  it. 
"  If  Bernard  says  anything  to  make  you  angry,  I  will  scold  him,"  she 
said.  Then  the  two  girls  rode  on  together  in  front,  while  Bernard  fell 
back  with  Siph  Dunn. 

"  Pratt,"  said  Crosbie,  putting  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder  as 
soon  as  the  party  had  ridden  out  of  hearing,  "  do  you  see  that  girl 
there  in  the  dark  blue  habit  ?  " 

"  What,  the  one  nearest  to  the  path  ?  " 
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'^  YciS  ;  the  ODO  nearest  to  the  path.     That  is  Lily  Dale." 

"  Lily  Dale  !  *'  said  Fowler  Pmtt. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  LOy  Dale.' 

**  Did  you  speak  to  her  ?  "  Pratt  asked. 

''No;  she  gave  me  no  chance.  She  was  there  bnt  a  moment. 
Bat  it  was  herself.  It  scc-lis  so  odd  to  me  that  I  should  have  been 
thus  so  near  her  again."  If  there  was  any  man  to  whom  Crosbie 
could  have  spoken  freely  about  Lily  Dale  it  was  this  man,  Fowler 
Pratt.  Pratt  was  the  oldest  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  it  had 
happened  that  when  he  first  woke  to  the  misery  that  ho  had  prepared 
for  himself  in  throwing  over  Lily  and  betrothing  himself  to  his  late  wife, 
Pratt  had  been  the  first  person  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his 
sorrow.  Not  that  he  had  ever  been  really  open  in  his  communications. 
It  is  not  given  to  Buch  men  as  Crosbie  to  speak  openly  of  themselves 
to  their  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  was  Fowler  Pratt  one  who  was  fond  of 
listening  to  such  tales.  He  had  no  such  tales  to  tell  of  himself,  and  he 
thought  that  men  and  women  should  go  through  the  worid  quietly,  not 
subjecting  themselves  or  their  acquaintances  to  anxieties  and  emotions 
from  peculiar  conduct.  But  he  was  conscientious,  and  courageous  also 
as  well  as  pmdent,  and  he  had  dared  to  toll  Crosbie  that  he  was 
behaving  very  badly.  Ho  had  spoken  his  mind  plainly,  and  had  then 
given  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

Ho  paused  n  moment  before  ho  replied,  weighing,  like  a  prudent 
man,  the  force  of  tbo  words  ho  was  about  to  utter.  **  It  is  much  better 
as  it  is,"  ho  said.  "  It  is  much  bettor  that  you  should  be  as  strangers 
for  the  future." 

"  I  do  not  See  that  at  all,"  said  Crosbie.  They  were  both  leaning 
on  the  rails,  and  so  they  remained  for  the  next  twenty  minutes.  **  I 
do  not  see  tluit  at  all." 

''  I  feel  sure  of  it.  What  could  come  of  any  renewed  intercourse, — 
even  if  she  would  allow  it  ?  " 

**  I  might  make  her  my  wiTc." 

**  And  do  you  think  that  you  would  be  happy  with  her,  or  she  with 
you,  after  what  has  passed  7  " 

*a  do  thuik  so." 

**  I  do  not.  It  might  be  possible  that  she  shuuld  bring  herself  to 
many  you.  Women  delight  to  forgive  injuries.  They  like  the  excite- 
ment of  generosity.  But  she  could  never  forget  that  you  had  had  a 
former  wife,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  you  were  married.  And 
as  for  yourself,  you  would  regret  it  after  the  first  month.  How  could 
you  over  speak  to  her  of  yom*  love  without  speaking  also  of  your  shame  ? 
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If  a  man  does  many  be  should  at  least  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head 
before  his  wife." 

This  was  very  severe,  but  Crosbie  showed  no  auger.  '*I  think  I 
should  do  so,'*  he  said, — **  after  a  while." 

'*  And  then,  about  money  ?  Of  course  you  would  have  to  tell  her 
everything." 

*  *  Everything — of  course . ' ' 

'*  It  is  like  enough  that  she  might  not  regard  that, — except  that  she 
would  feel  that  if  you  could  not  afford  to  many  her  when  you  were 
unembarrassed,  you  can  hardly  afford  to  do  so  when  you  are  over  head 
and  cars  in  debt." 

"  She  has  money  now." 

''  After  all  that  has  come  and  gone  you  would  hardly  seek  Lily 
Dale  because  you  want  to  marry  a  fortune." 

'*  You  are  too  hard  on  me,  Pratt.  You  know  that  my  only  reason 
for  seeking  her  is  that  I  love  her." 

< '  I  do  not  mean  to  be  hard.  But  I  have  a  very  strong  opii^on 
that  the  quarrels  of  lovers,  when  they  are  of  so  very  serious  a  nature, 
are  a  bad  basis  for  the  renewal  of  love.  Come,  let  us  go  and  dress  for 
dinner.  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Thome,  the  miUionnaire,  who 
married  a  country  doctor,  and  who  used  to  be  called  Miss  Dunstable." 

**  I  never  dine  out  anywhere  now,"  said  Crosbie.  And  then  they 
walked  out  of  the  Park  together.  Neither  of  them,  of  course,  knew 
that  Lily  Dale  was  staying  at  the  house  at  which  Fowler  Pratt  was 
going  to  dine. 

Lily,  as  she  rode  hoifte,  did  not  speak  a  word.  She  would  have 
given  worlds  to  be  able  to  talk,  but  she  could  not  even  make  a 
begiuuing.  She  heard  Bernard  and  Siph  Dunn  chattii^  behind  her, 
and  hoped  that  they  would  continue  to  do  so  till  she  was  safe  within 
the  house.  They  all  used  her  well,  for  no  one  tried  to  draw  her  into 
conversation.  Once  Emily  said  to  her,  **  Shall  we  trot  a  little,  Lily  ?  " 
And  then  they  had  moved  on  quickly,  and  the  misery  was  soon  over. 
As  soon  as  she  was  upstairs  in  the  house,  she  got  Emily  by  herself, 
and  explained  all  the  mystery  in  a  word  or  two.  **  I  fear  I  have  made 
a  fool  of  myself.  That  was  the  man  to  whom  I  was  once  engaged." 
"What,  Mr.  Crosbie?"  said  Emily,  who  had  heard  the  whole  story 
from  Bernard.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Crosbie ;  pray,  do  not  say  a  word  of  it  to 
anybody, — not  even  to  your  aunt.  I  am  better  now,  but  I  was  such  a 
fool.  Ko,  dear ;  I  won't  go  into  the  drawing-room.  I'll  go  upstairs, 
and  come  down  readv  for  dinner." 

When  she  was  alone  she  sat  down  in  her  habit,  and  declared  to 
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haneH  iLmX  feLe  eenjualr  would  nerer  becaxDe  the  vife  cf  Ifr.  GradM. 
I  do  not  know  wLt  sLe  shoald  m&ke  socli  m  dcdsntacn.  She  bid 
promised  Ler  mfAher  and  John  Eames  that  she  would  not  do  io,  tnd 
that  prozuise  would  eerudnlT  hjiTe  boond  her  wiihoot  asj  farthpr 
resolutions  on  her  own  part  BnL  to  tell  the  troth,  the  Tiskm  cf  the 
XDJUi  Lad  disencbjuited  her.  When  last  she  hid  seen  him  he  had  been 
MM  it  were  a  god  to  her ;  and  thon^,  since  that  dsj.  his  condDci  to 
her  had  been  as  nngodlike  as  it  well  might  be.  siiil  the  memorr  of  the 
ontward  signs  of  his  diTinity  had  remained  with  her.  It  is  difficnh  to 
explain  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  glimpse  which  she  had  had  of 
him  should  hare  altered  so  much  within  her  mind  : — whj  she  should 
so  suddenly  bare  come  to  regard  him  in  an  altered  light.  It  was  not 
simply  that  he  looked  to  be  older,  toid  because  his  £ice  was  careworn. 
It  was  Lot  only  that  he  Lad  lost  that  look  of  an  Apollo  which  Lily 
had  once  in  her  mirth  attributed  to  him.  I  think  it  was  chiefly  that 
she  herself  was  older,  and  could  no  longer  see  a  god  in  such  a  man. 
She  had  never  regarded  John  Eames  as  being  gifted  with  diTinity,  and 
had  therefore  always  been  mai'mg  comparisons  to  his  discredit.  Any 
snch  comparison  now  would  tend  quite  the  other  way.  Nevertheless 
she  would  adhere  to  the  two  letters  in  her  book.  Since  she  had  seen 
Mr.  Crosbio  she  was  altogether  out  of  love  with  the  prospect  of 
uatrimouy. 

She  was  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Pratt  was  announced,  and  she  at 
once  reco^mizcd  him  as  the  man  who  had  been  with  Crosbie.  And 
when,  some  minutes  afterwards,  Siph  Dunn  came  into  the  room,  she 
could  SCO  that  in  their  greeting  allusion  was  made  to  the  scene  in  the 
Park.  But  Btill  it  was  probable  that  this  man  would  not  recognize  her, 
and,  if  he  did  so,  what  would  it  matter  ?  There  were  twenty  people  to 
sit  down  to  dinner,  and  the  chances  were  that  she  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  exchange  a  word  with  ^Ir.  Pralt.  She  had  now  recovered 
herself,  and  could  speak  freely  to  her  friend  Siph,  and  when  Siph 
came  and  stood  near  her  she  thanked  him  graciously  for  his  escort  in 
the  Park.  **  If  it  wasn't  for  you,  Mr.  Dunn,  I  really  think  I  should  not 
get  any  riding  at  ail.  Bernard  and  Miss  Dunstable  have  only  one  thing 
to  think  about,  and  certainly  I  am  not  that  one  thing."  She  thought  it 
probable  that  if  she  could  keep  Siph  close  to  her,  !klrs.  Thome,  who 
always  managed  those  things  herself,  might  apportion  her  out  to  be  led 
to  dinner  by  her  good-natured  friend.  But  the  fates  were  averse.  The 
time  had  now  come,  and  Lily  was  waiting  her  turn.  **  Mr.  Fowler 
Pratt,  let  mo  introduce  you  to  Miss  Lily  Dale,"  said  Mrs.  Thome. 
Lily  could  perceive  that  Mr.  Pratt  was  startled.     The  sign  he  gave  was 
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the  least  possible  sign  in  the  world ;  but  still  it  sufficed  for  Lily  to  per- 
ceive it.  She  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  walked  down  with  him 
to  the  dining-room  without  giving  him  the  slightest  cause  to  suppose  that 
she  knew  who  he  was. 

"  I  think  I  saw  you  in  the  Park  riding  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Yes,  I  was  there  ;  we  go  neai'ly  every  day." 

**  I  never  ride ;  I  was  walking." 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  don't  go  there  to  walk,  but  to 
stand  still,"  said  Lily.  *'  I  cannot  understand  how  so  many  people  can 
bear  to  loiter  about  in  that  way — leaning  on  the  rails  and  doing  nothing." 

'^  It  is  about  as  good  as  the  riding,  and  costs  less  money.  That  is 
all  that  can  be  said  for  it.     Do  you  live  chiefly  in  town  ?  " 

**  0  dear,  no  ;  I  live  altogether  in  the  country.  I'm  only  up  here 
because  a  cousin  is  going  to  be  married." 

**  Captain  Dale  you  mean — ^to  Miss  Dunstable  7  "  said  Fowler  Pratt. 

**  When  they  have  been  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  I  shall 
go  do^s-n  to  the  country,  and  never,  I  suppose,  come  up  to  London  again." 

**  You  do  not  like  London  ?  " 

*'Not  as  a  residence,  I  think,"  said  Lily.  "But  of  course  one's 
likings  and  dislikings  on  such  a  matter  depend  on  circumstances.  I 
live  with  my  mother,  and  all  my  relatives  live  near  us.  Of  course  I  like 
the  country  best,  because  they  are  there." 

**  Young  ladies  so  often  have  a  difierent  way  of  looking  at  this 
subject.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Miss  Dunstable's  views  about  it  were 
altogether  of  another  sort.  Young  ladies  generally  expect  to  be 
taken  away  from  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  uncles  and  aunts." 

**  But  you  see  I  expect  to  be  left  with  mine,"  said  Lily.  After  that 
she  turned  as  much  away  from  Mr.  Fowler  Pratt  as  she  could,  having 
taken  an  aversion  to  him.  Whoi  business  had  he  to  talk  to  her  about 
being  taken  away  from  her  uncles  and  aunts  ?  She  had  seen  him  with 
Mr.  Crosbie,  and  it  might  be  possible  that  they  were  intimate  friends. 
It  might  be  that  Mr.  Pratt  was  asking  questions  in  Mr.  Crosbie's  interest. 
Let  that  be  as  it  might,  she  would  answer  no  more  questions  from  him 
further  than  ordinary  good  breeding  should  require  of  her. 

**  She  is  a  nice  girl,  certainly,"  said  Fowler  Pratt  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  home,  ''  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  make  a  good,  ordinary,  every- 
day wife.  But  she  is  not  such  a  paragon  that  a  man  should  condescend 
to  grovel  in  the  dirt  for  her." 

That  night  Lily  told  Emily  Dunstable  the  whole  of  Mr.  Crosbie's 
history  as  far  as  she  knew  it,  and  also  explained  her  new  aversion  to 
Mr.   Fowler  Pratt.       **  They  are  very  great  friends,"    said  Emily. 
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<< Bernard  has  told  mo  so;  and  you  may  be  sore  thai  Mr.  Pratt 
knew  the  whole  history  before  he  came  here.  I  an^  pKi  sony  that 
my  annt  asked  him.*' 

**  It  does  not  signify  in  the  least/'  said  Lily.  '*  Even  if  I  were  to 
meet  Mr.  Crosbie  I  don*t  think  I  should  make  such  a  fool  of  mysdf 
again.     As  it  is,  I  can  only  hope  he  did  not  see  it." 

**  I  am  sure  he  did  not." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Idly  sat  with  her  &ee  resting 
on  both  her  hands.  '*  It  is  wonderful  how  much  he  is  altered,"  ahe 
said  at  last. 

«  Think  how  much  he  has  suffered." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  altered  as  much,  only  I  do  not  see  it  in  myaelf." 

<^I  don't  know  what  you  were,  but  I  donH  think  you  caii  have 
changed  much.  You  no  doubt  have  suffered  too,  but  not  as  he  has 
done." 

''  Oh,  as  £or  that,  I  have  done  very  well.  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed 
now.    The  riding  makes  me  so  sleepy." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE   CLERICAL   COMMISSION. 

It  was  at  last  arranged  that  the  five  clergymen  selected  should  meet  at 
Dr.  Tempest's  house  in  Silverbridge  to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the 
bishop  whether  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  cheque  for  twenty 
pounds  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  hivi  to 
institute  proceedings  against  Mr.  Crawley  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 
Dr.  Tempest  had  acted  upon  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
the  bishop,  exactly  as  though  there  had  been  no  meeting  at  the  palace, 
no  quarrel  to  the  death  between  him  and  Mrs.  Proudie.  He  was  a 
prudent  man,  gifted  with  the  great  power  of  holding  his  tongue,  and 
had  not  spoken  a  word,  even  to  his  wife,  of  what  had  occurred.  After 
such  a  victory  our  old  friend  the  archdeacon  would  have  blown  his 
own  trumpet  loudly  among  his  friends.  Plumstead  would  have  heard 
of  it  instantly,  and  the  paean  would  have  been  sung  out  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  of  Eiderdown,  Stogpingum,  and  St.  Ewolds.  The 
high-street  of  Barchoster  would  have  known  of  it,  and  the  very  bedes- 
men in  Hiram's  Hospital  would  have  told  among  themselves  the  terrible 
discomfiture  of  the  bishop  and  his  lady.  But  Dr.  Tempest  spoke  no 
word  of  it  to  au ybody.     He  wrote  letters  to  the  tv/o  clergymen  named  by 
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the  bbhop,  and  himself  selccied  two  others  out  of  his  own  rural 
deauery,  and  suggested  to  them  all  a  day  at  which  a  preliminary 
meeting  should  be  held  at  his  own  house.  The  two  who  were  iuTited 
by  him  were  Mr.  Oriel,  the  rector  of  Greshamsbury,  and  Mr.  Bobarts, 
the  vicar  of  Framley.  They  all  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  on  the 
day  named  assembled  themselves  at  Silverbridge. 

It  was  now  April,  and  the  judges  were  to  come  into  Barchester 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  What  then  could  be  the  use  of  this 
ecclesiastical  inquiry  exactly  at  the  same  time?  Men  and  women 
declared  that  it  was  a  double  prosecution,  and  that  a  double  prosecu- 
tion for  the  same  ofience  was  a  course  of  action  opposed  to  the  feelings 
and  traditions  of  the  country.  Miss  Anno  Prettyman  went  so  fSor  as 
to  say  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  Mary  Walker  declared  that  no 
human  belDg  except  Mrs.  Proudie  would  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such 
cruelty.  "Don't  tell  me  about  the  bishop,  John,"  she  said;  "the 
bishop  is  a  cypher."  "  You  may  bo  sure  Dr.  Tempest  would  not  have 
a  hand  in  it  if  it  were  not  right,"  said  John  Walker.  "My  dear 
Mr.  John,"  said  Miss  Anne  Prettyman,  '^Dr.  Tempest  is  as  hard  as  a 
bar  of  iron,  and  always  was.  But  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Bobarts 
should  take  a  part  in  it." 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  palace,  Mrs.  Proudie  had  been  reduced  to 
loam  what  was  going  on  from  Mr.  Thumblo.  The  bishop  had  never 
spoken  a  word  to  her  respecting  Mr.  Crawley  since  that  terrible  day  on 
which  Dr.  Tempest  had  witnessed  his  imbecihty, — having  absolutely 
declined  to  answer  when  his  wife  had  mentioned  the  subject.  "  You 
won't  speak  to  mc  about  it,  my  dear  ?  "  she  had  said  to  him,  when  he  had 
thus  declined,  remonstrating  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  "  No ; 
I  won't,"  the  bishop  had  repUed ;  "there  has  been  a  great  deal  too 
much  talking  about  it.  It  has  broken  my  heart  already,  I  know." 
These  were  vciy  bad  days  in  the  palace.  Mrs.  Proudie  affected  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  was  being  done.  She  talked  to  Mr.  Thumble  about 
•Mr.  Crawley  and  the  cheque,  as  though  ever}- thing  were  arranged  quite 
to  her  satisfaction, — as  though  everything,  indeed,  had  been  arranged  by 
herself.  But  everj'body  about  the  house  could  see  that  the  manner  of 
the  woman  was  altogether  altered.  She  was  milder  than  usual  with  the 
servants  and  was  almost  too  gentle  in  her  usage  of  her  husband.  It 
seemed  as  though  something  had  happened  to  frighten  her  and  break  her 
spirit,  and  it  was  whispered  about  through  the  palace  that  she  was  afraid 
that  the  bishop  was  dyuig.  As  for  him,  he  hardly  left  his  own  sitting-room 
in  these  days,  except  when  he  joined  the  family  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner. 
And  in  his  study  ho  did  little  or  nothing.     He  would  smile  when  his 
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chaplain  went  to  him,  and  give  some  trifling  verbal  directions ;  bat  for 
days  he  scarcely  ever  took  a  pen  in  his  hands,  and  though  he-  took  up 
many  books  he  read  hardly  a  page.  How  often  he  told  his  wife  in 
those  days  that  he  was  broken-hearted,  no  one  but  his  wife  ever  knew. 

**  What  has  happened  that  you  shonld  speak  like  that  ?  "  she  said  to 
him  once.     "  What  has  broken  your  heart  ?  " 

"  You,*'  he  replied.     "  You  ;  you  have  done  it.** 

''Oh,  Tom,**  she  Eaid,  going  back  into  the  memory  of  very  fiir 
distant  days  in  her  nomenclature,  ''  h6w  can  you  speak  to  me  £0  cruelly 
as  that  1     That  it  should  come  to  that  between  you  and  me,  after  all !  " 

''  Why  did  you  not  go  away  and  leave  me  thatday  when  I  told  you  ?  " 

**  Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who  liked  to  be  tamed  out  of  a  room 
in  her  own  house  ?  *'  said  Mit^*  Proudie.  When-MniL  Broudie  had^  con- 
descended 60  far  ad  this,  it  must -be  itdimtted  that  in  Utose  days- there 
was  great  trouble  in  the  palace. 

Mr.  Thumblc,  on  the  day  befbrehe  went  to  Silverbridge,  asked  for 
an  audience  with  the  bishop  in  order  that  he  might  receive  instractieofl. 
He  had  been  strictly  desiriekl  to  do  this  by  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  had  not 
dared  to  disobey  her  iDJunctions,-^thinking,  however,  himself  thai  his 
doing  so  was  inexpedient.  "  I  have  got  nothing  to  say  to^  you  about  it ; 
not  a  t7ord,"  ^aid  the  bishop  crossly.  '^I  thought  that  porhapa'you 
might  like  to  see  me  before  I  started,''  pleaded  Mr.  Thumble  very 
humbly.  **  I  don't  want  to  seie  you  at  aU,'*"  said  the  bishop ;  '*  you  are 
going  there  to  exercise  your  own  judgment, — if  yon  have  got  any;  and 
you  ought  not  to  come  to  lia'e.'*  After  thtit  Mr.  -Thuinble  began  to  think 
that  Mrs.  Proudife  was  right,  and  that  the  bishop  Was  near  Ills'  dissolutaan. 

Mr.  Thuinble  and  Mr.  Quiverful  went  over  to  Silverbridge  together 
in  a  gig,  hired  froni  the  Dragon  of  Wantly— -as  to  the  cost  of  which 
there  arose  among  them  a  not  unnatural  apprehension  which  amoimtod 
at  last  almost  to  dismay.  "  I  don't  mind  it  so  much  for  once,'*  said 
Zilr.  Quiverful,  "  but  if  many  such  meetings  are  neccssaiy,  I  for  one 
can't  afford  it,  and  I  won't  do  it.  A  man  with  my  family  can't  allow 
himself  to  be  money  out  of  pocket  in  that  way."  "It  is  hard,"  said 
Mr.  Thumble.  "  She  ought  to  pay  it  herself,  out  of  her  own  pocket,** 
said  Mr.  Quiverful.  He  had  had  concerns  with  the  palace  when 
Mrs.  Proudie  was  in  the  full  swing  of  her  dominion,  and  had  not  as 
yet  begun  to  suspect  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  change. 

Llr.  Oriel  and  Mr.  Robarts  were,  already  sitting  with  Dr.  Tempest 
when  the  other  two  clergymen  were  shown  into  the  room.  "WTien  the 
first  greetings  were  over  luncheon  was  announced,  and  while  they  were 
eating  not  a  word  was  said  about  Mr.  Crawley.     The  ladies  of  the 
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&mily  were  not  present,  and  the  five  clergymen  sat  round  the  tabic 
alone.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  got  together  five  gentlemen 
less  Hkely  to  act  with  one  mind  and  one  spirit ; — and  perhaps  it  was  all 
the  better  for  Mr.  Crawley  that  it  should  be  so.  Dr.  Tempest  himself 
was  a  man  peculiarly  capable  of  exercising  the  functions  of  a  judge  in 
such  a  matter,  had  he  sat  alone  as  a  judge ;  but  he  was  one  who  would 
be  almost  sure  to  differ  from  others  who  sat  as  equal  assessors  with  him. 
Mr.  Oriel  was  a  gentleman  at  all  points ;  but  he  was  very  shy,  very 
reticent,  and  altogether  uninstructed  in  the  ordinary  daily  intercourse 
of  man  with  man.  Any  one  knowing  him  might  have  predicted  of  him 
that  he  would  be  sure  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  be  found  founder- 
ing in  a  sea  of  doubts.  Mr.  Quiverful  was  the  father  of  a  large  family, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  fighting  a  cruel  world  on  behalf 
of  his  wife  and  children.  That  fight  he  had  fought  bravely ;  but  it 
had  left  him  no  energy  for  any  other  business.  Mr.  Thumble  was  a 
poor  creature, — so  poor  a  creature  that,  in  spite  of  a  small  restless 
ambition  to  be  doing  something,  he  was  almost  cowed  by  the  hard  lines 
of  Dr.  Tempest's  brow.  The  Rev.  Mark  Robarts  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  clever  fellow,  and  did  not  stand  in  awe  of  anybody, 
— unless  it  might  be,  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  of  his  patrons  the 
Luftons,  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect ;  but  his  cleverness  was  not 
the  cleverness  needed  by  a  judge.  He  was  essentially  a  partisan,  and 
would  be  sure  to  vote  against  the  bishop  in  such  a  matter  as  this  now 
before  him.  There  was  a  palace  faction  in  the  diocese,  and  an  anti- 
palace  faction.  Mr.  Thumble  and  Mr.  Quiverful  belonged  to  one, 
and  Mr.  Oriel  and  Mr.  Bobarts  to  the  other.  Mr.  Thumble  was 
too  weak  to  stick  to  his  faction  against  the  strength  of  such  a  man 
as  Dr.  Tempest.  Mr.  Quiverful  would  be  too  indifierent  to  do  so, — 
unless  his  interest  were  concerned.  Mr.  Oriel  would  be  too  con- 
scientious to  regard  his  own  side  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  But 
Mark  Robarts  would  be  sure  to  support  his  friends  and  oppose  his 
enemies,  let  the  case  be  what  it  might.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,  we  will  go  into  the  other  room,"  said  Dr.  Tempest.  They  went 
into  the  other  room,  and  there  they  found  five  chairs  arranged  for  them 
round  the  table.  Not  a  word  had  as  yet  been  said  about  Mr.  Crawley, 
and  no  one  of  the  four  strangers  knew  whether  Mr.  Crawley  was  to 
appear  before  them  on  that  day  or  not. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Tempest,  seating  himself  at  once  in  an  arm- 
chair placed  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  "  I  think  it  will  be  well  to 
explain  to  you  at  first  what,  as  I  regard  the  matter,  is  the  extent  of  the 
work  which  we  are  called  upon  to  perform.     It  is  of  its  nature  very 
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disagreeable.  It  cannot  bnt  bo  so,  let  it  bo  eyer  so  limited.  Here  is 
a  brother  clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  living  among  ns,  and  doing  his 
duty,  as  we  are  told,  in  a  most  exemplary  manner ;  and  suddenly  we 
hear  that  he  is  accused  of  a  theft.  The  matter  is  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  of  whom  I  myself  was  one,  and  he  was  committed  for  trial. 
There  is  therefore  pHma  facie  evidence  of  his  guilt.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  go  into  the  question  of  his  guilt  at  all."  When  he 
said  this,  the  other  four  all  looked  up  at  him  in  astonishment.  "  I 
thought  that  we  had  been  summoned  here  for  that  purpose,"  said  Mr. 
Bobarts.  "  Not  at  all,  as  I  take  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Were  we  to 
commence  any  such  inquiry,  the  jury  would  have  given  their  verdict 
before  we  could  come  to  any  conclusion  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  oppose  that  verdict,  whether  it  declares  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  to  be  innocent  or  to  be  guilty.  If  the  jury  shall  say  that  he 
is  innocent,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  altogether.  He  would  go 
back  to  his  parish  amidst  the  sympathy  and  congratulations  of  his 
friends.     That  is  what  we  should  all  wish," 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts.  They  all  declared  that  was 
their  desire,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  Mr.  Thumblo  said  it  louder 
than  any  one  else. 

"  But  if  he  be  found  guilty,  then  will  come  that  difficulty  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  we  are  bound  to  give  him  any  assistance  within  our 
power." 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Thumble,  who,  having  heard  his  own 
voice  once,  and  having  liked  the  sound,  thought  that  ho  might  creep 
into  a  little  importance  by  using  it  on  any  occasion  that  opened  itself 
for  him. 

"  If  you  vdU  allow  me,  sir,  I  will  venture  to  stjite  my  views  as 
shortly  as  I  can,"  said  Dr.  Tempest.  "  That  may  perhaps  bo  the  most 
expeditious  course  for  us  all  in  the  end." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.    "  I  didn't  moan  to  interrupt." 

*"In  the  case  of  his  being  found  gtiilty,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"  there  will  arise  the  question  whether  the  punishment  awarded  to  him 
by  the  judge  should  suffice  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  he  should  bo  imprisoned  for  two  months,  should  ho  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  living  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  ought,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts  ; — "  considering  all  things." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Quiverful. 

Mr.  Oriel  sat  listening  patiently,  and  Mr.  Thumble  looked  up  to 
the  doctor,  expecting  to  hear  some  opinion  expressed  by  him  with  which 
he  might  coincide. 
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'*  Tli«re  eerUdnly  are  reasons  why  he  should  not,"  said  Dr.  Tempest ; 
"  though  I  by  no  means  say  that  those  reasons  are  conclnsiye  in  the 
present  case.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  has  stolen  money  can 
hardly  be  a  fitting  person  to  teach  others  not  to  steal." 

''  You  must  look  to  the  circumstances/'  said  Bobarts. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  but  just  bear  with  me  a  moment.  It  cannot, 
at  any  rate,  be  thought  that  a  clergyman  should  come  out  of  prison 
and  go  to  his  hying  without  any  notice  from  his  bishop,  simply  because 
be  has  already  been  punished  under  the  common  law.  If  this  were  so, 
a  clergyman  might  be  fined  ten  days  running  for  being  drunk  in  the 
street, — five  shillings  each  time, — and  at  the  end  of  that  time  might 
set  his  bishop  at  defiance.  When  a  clergyman  has  shown  himself  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  clerical  duties,  he  must  not  be  held  to  be  protected 
from  ecclesiastical  censure  or  from  deprivation  by  the  action  of  the 
common  law." 

"But  Mr.  Crawley  has  not  shown  himself  to  be  unfit,"  said 
Robarts. 

That  is  begging  the  question,  Bobarts,"  said  the  doctor. 
Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.     Then  Mr.  Bobarts  gave  a  look  at 
Mr.  Thumble,  and  Mr.  Thumble  retired  into  his  shoes. 

*'  That  is  the  question  as  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  advise  the 
bishop,"  continued  Dr.  Tempest.  "And  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
bishop  is  right.  If  he  were  to  allow  the  matter  to  pass  by  without 
notice, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  event  of  Mi.  Crawley  being  pronounced 
to  be  guilty  by  a  jury, — he  would,  I  think,  neglect  his  duty.  Now,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  bishop  has  recommended  Mr.  Crawley»to 
desist  from  his  duties  till  the  trial  be  over,  and  that  IVIr.  Crawley  has 
declined  to  take  the  bishop's  advice. 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.     "He  altogether  disregarded 

the  bishop." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  he  was  wrong,"  said  Dr.  Tempest. 

"I  think  he  was  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts. 

"A  bishop  in  almost  all  cases  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  his 
clergy,"  said  Mr.  Oriel. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

"  The  income  is  not  large,  and  I  suppose  that  it  would  have  gone 
with  the  duties,"  said  Mr.  Quiverful.  "It  is  very  hard  for  a  man  with 
a  family  to  Uve  when  his  income  has  been  stopped." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  continued  the  doctor,  "the  bishop  feels  that 
it  may  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  return  of  Mr.*  Crawley  to  his  pulpit, 
and  that  he  can  oppose  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  proceeding  against 
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Mr.  Crawley  under  the  Clerical  Offences  Act.     I  propose,  therefore,  that 
we  shoold  invite  Mr.  Crawley  to  attend  here ** 

**  Mr.  Crawley  is  not  coming  here  to-day,  then  ?". said  Mr.  Bobarts. 

'^  I  thought  it  useless  to  ask  for  his  attendance  until  wo  had  settled 
on  our  course  of  action,"  said  Dr.  Tempest.  **  If  we  are  all  agreed,  I 
will  beg  him  to  come  here  on  this  day  week,  when  we  will  meet  again. 
And  we  will  then  ask  him  whether  he  will  submit  himself  to  the  bishop's 
decision,  in  the  event  of  the  jury  finding  him  guilty.  If  he  should 
decline  to  do  so,  we  can  only  then  form  our  opinion  as  to  what  will  be 
the  bishop's  duty  by  reference  to  the  facts  as  they  are  elicited  at  the 
trial.  If  Mr.  Crawley  should  choose  to  make  to  us  any  statement  as  to 
his  own  case,  of  course  we  shall  be  willing  to  receive  it.  That  is  my 
idea  of  what  had  better  be  done ;  and  now,  if  any  gentleman  has  any 
other  proposition  to  make,  of  course  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  him." 
Dr.  Tempest,  as  ho  said  this,  looked  round  upon  his  companions,  as  though 
his  pleasure,  under  the  circumstances  suggested  by  himself,  would  be 
very  doubtful. 

**  I  don't  suppose  we  can  do  anything  better,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts. 
*'  I  think  it  a  pity,  however,  that  any  steps  should  have  been  taken  by 
the  bishop  before  the  trial." 

**  The  bishop  has  been  placed  in  a  very  delicate  position,"  said 
Mr.  Thumble,  pleading  for  his  patron. 

**  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  delicate,'  "  said  Bobarts. 
"  I  think  his  duty  was  very  clear,  to  avoid  interference  whilst  the  matter 
is,  so  to  say,  before  the  judge." 

**  Nobody  has  anything  else  to  propose  ?  "  said  Dr.  Tempest.  '*  Then 
I  will  write  to  Mr.  Crawley,  and  you,  gentlemen,  will  perhaps  do  me  the 
honour  of  meeting  me  here  at  one  o'clock  on  this  day  week."  Then 
the  meeting  was  over,  and  the  four  clergymen  having  shaken  hands 
with  Dr.  Tempest  in  the  hall,  all  promised  that  they  would  return  on 
that  day  week.  So  far,  Dr.  Tempest  had  carried  his  point  exactly  as  he 
might  have  done  had  the  four  gentlemen  been  represented  by  the  chairs 
on  which  they  had  sat. 

"  I  shan't  come  again,  all  the  same,  unless  I  know  where  I'm  to  get 
my  expenses,"  said  Mr.  Quiverful,  as  he  got  into  the  gig. 

**  I  shall  come,"  said  Mr.  Thumble,  "because  I  think  it  a  duty. 
Of  course  it  is  a  hardship."  Mr.  Thumble  liked  the  idea  of  being 
joined  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Tempest,  and  Mr.  Oriel,  and  Mr.  Bobarts, 
and  would  any  day  have  paid  the  expense  of  a  gig  from  Barchester  to 
Silverbridge  out  of  his  own  pocket,  for  the  sake  of  sitting  with  such 
benchfellows  on  any  clerical  inquiry. 
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*'  One*8  first  duty  is  to  one*s  own  wife  and  family,"  said  Mr.  Quiverful. 

"  Well,  yes ;  in  a  way,  of  course,  that  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Quiverful ; 
and  when  we  know  how  very  inadequate  are  the  incomes  of  the  working 
clergy,  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  put  upon, 
when  we  have  to  de&ay  the  expenses  incidental  to  special  duties  out  of 
our  own  pockets.  I  think,  you  know, — ^I  don't  mind  sa}dng  this  to  you, 
— ^that  the  palace  should  have  provided  us  with  a  chaise  and  pair.'* 
This  was  ungrateful  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thumble,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  ride  miles  upon  miles  to  various  outlying  clerical  duties  upon 
the  bishop's  worn- out  cob.  **  You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Thumble,  "  you 
and  I  go  specially  to  represent  the  palace,  and  the  palace  ought  to 
remember  that.  I  think  there  ought  to  have  been  a  chaise  and  pair ;  I 
do  indeed." 

"I  don't  care  much  what  the  conveyance  is,"  said  Mr.  Quiverful; 
"  but  I  certainly  shall  pay  nothing  more  out  of  my  own  pocket ; — certainly 
I  shaU  not." 

"  The  result  will  be  that  the  palace  will  be  thrown  over  if  they  don't 
take  care,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.  "  Tempest,  however,  seems  to  be 
pretty  steady.  Tempest,  I  think,  is  steady.  You  see  he  is  getting  tired 
of  parish  work,  and  would  like  to  go  into  the  close.  That's  what  he  is 
looking  out  for.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fellow  as  that  Robarts, — just 
look  at  him ; — quite  indecent,  wasn't  he  ?  He  thinks  he  can  have  his  own 
way  in  everything,  just  because  his  sister  married  a  lord.  I  do  hate  to 
see  all  that  meanness." 

Mark  Robarts  and  Caleb  Oriel  left  Silverbridge  in  another  gig  by  the 
same  road,  and  soon  passed  their  brethren^  as  Mr.  Bobarts  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  a  large,  quick- stepping  horse.  The  last  remarks  were 
being  made  as  the  dust  from  the  vicar  of  Framley's  wheels  saluted  the 
faces  of  the  two  slower  clergymen.  Mr.  Oriel  had  promised  to  dine  and 
sleep  at  Framley,  and  therefore  returned  in  Mr.  Robarts'  gig. 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  all  this  fuss ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said 
Ml*.  Robarts. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Oriel.  "I  can  understand  that 
the  bishop  may  have  found  a  difficulty." 

"  The  bishop,  indeed !  The  bishop  doesn't  care  two  straws  about 
it.  It's  I\Irs.  Proudie  I  She  has  put  her  finger  on  the  poor  man's  neck 
because  he  has  not  put  his  neck  beneath  her  feet ;  and  now  she  thinks 
she  can  crush  him, — as  she  would  crush  you  or  me,  t£  it  were  in  her 
power.     That's  about  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  bishop's  solicitude." 

**  You  are  very  hard  on  him,"  said  Mr.  Oriel. 

**  I  know  him ; — and  am  not  at  all  hard  on  him.     She  is  hard  upon 
U. — ^xxi.  u  u 
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bim  if  you  like.  Tompest  is  fair.  He  is  very  Dftir,  and  m  long  as  no 
one  meddles  wiih  him  be  won*t  do  amiss.  I  can't  hold  mj  tongue 
always,  but  I  often  know  that  it  is  better  that  I  should." 

Dr.  Tempest  said  not  a  word  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  not  eren 
in  bis  own  defence.  And  yet  he  was  sorely  tempted.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  meeting  he  dined  at  Mr.  Walker's  in  Silverbridge,  and  there 
submitted  to  be  talked  at  by  all  the  ladies  and  most  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  without  saying  a  word  in  his  own  defence.  And  yet  a  word  or 
two  would  have  been  so  easy  and  so  conclusive. 

**  Oh,  Dr.  Tempest,"  said  Mary  Walker,  "  I  am  so  sorry  thai  yon 
hare  joined  the  bishop." 

**Are  you,  my  dear?"  said  he.  <^It  is  generally  thought  well 
that  a  parish  clergyman  should  agree  with  his  bishop." 

''But  you  know,  Dr.  Tempest,  that  you  don't  agree  with  your 
bishop  generally.'^ 

*^  Then  it  is  the  more  fortunate  that  I  shall  be  able  to  agree  with 
him  on  this  occasion." 

Major  Grantly  was  present  at  the  dinner,  and  ventured  to  ask  the 
doctor  in  the  course  of  the  evening  what  he  thought  would  be  done. 
''I  should  not  venture  to  ask  such  a  question.  Dr.  Tempest,"  he  said, 
**  unless  I  had  the  strongest  possible  reason  to  justify  my  anxiety." 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  anything.  Major  Grantly/'  said 
the  doctor.  **  We  did  not  even  see  Mr.  Crawley  to-day.  But  the 
real  truth  is  that  he  must  stand  or  fall  as  the  jury  shall  find  him  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  It  would  be  the  same  in  any  profession.  Could  a 
captain  in  the  army  hold  up  his  head  in  his  regiment  after  he  had  been 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  stealing  twenty  pounds  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  he  could,"  said  the  major. 

**  Neither  can  a  clergjinan,"  said  the  doctor.  **The  bishop  can 
neither  make  him  nor  mar  him.     It  is  the  jury  that  must  do  it." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

At  this  time  Groco  Crawley  was  at  Framley  Parsonage.  Old  Lady 
Luflon's  strategy  had  been  quite  intelligible,  but  some  people  said  that 
in  point  of  etiquette  and  judgment  and  moral  conduct,  it  was  indefen- 
sible. Her  vicar,  Mr.  Eobarts,  had  been  selected  to  be  one  of  the 
clergymen  who  was  to  sit  in  ecclesiastical  judgment  npon  Mr.  Crawley, 
and  while  ho  was  so  sitting  ]VIr.  Crawley's  daughter  was  staying  in 
Mr.  Robarts'  house  as  a  visitor  Tdth  his  wife  I  It  might  be  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  this.  Lady  Lufton,  when  the  apparent  impropriety  was 
pointed  out  to  her  by  no  less  a  person  than  Archdeacon  Grantly,  ridi- 
culed the  idea.  **My  dear  archdeacon,"  Lady  Lufton  had  said,  **  we 
all  know  the  bishop  to  be  such  a  fool  and  the  bishop's  wife  to  be  such 
a  knave,  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  bo  governed  in  this  matter 
by  ordinary  rules.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  expedient  to  show  how 
utterly  we  disregard  his  judgment  and  her  malice  ?  **  The  archdeacon 
had  hesitated  much  before  he  spoke  to  Lady  Lufton,  whether  he  should 
address  himself  to  her  or  to  Mr.  Bobarts, — or  indeed  to  Mrs.  Bobarts. 
But  he  had  become  aware  that  the  proposition  as  to  the  visit  had 
originated  with  Lady  Lufton,  and  he  had  therefore  decided  on  speaking 
to  her.  He  had  not  condescended  to  say  a  word  as  to  his  son,  nor 
would  ho  so  condescend.  Nor  could  he  go  from  Lady  Lufton  to 
Mr.  Robai-ts,  having  once  failed  with  her  ladyship.  Lideed,  in  giving 
him  his  due,  we  must  acknowledge  that  his  disapprobation  of  Lady 
Lufton' 8  strategy  arose  rather  from  his  true  conviction  as  to  its  impro- 
priety, than  from  any  fear  lest  this  attention  paid  to  Miss  Crawley 
should  tend  to  bring  about  her  marriage  with  his  son.  By  this  time  he 
hated  the  very  name  of  Crawley.  He  hated  it  the  more  because  in 
hating  it  he  had  to  put  himself  for  the  time  on  the  same  side  with 
Mi*s.  Proudie.  But  for  all  that  he  would  not  condescend  to  any 
unworthy  mode  of  fighting.  He  thought  it  wrong  that  the  young  lady 
should  be  invited  to  Framley  Parsonage  at  this  moment,  and  he  said  so 
to  the  person  who  had,  as  he  thought,  in  tnith,  given  the  in\itation ;  but 
he  would  not  allow  his  own  personal  motives  to  induce  him  to  carry  on 
the  argument  with  Lady  Lufton.  **The  bishop  is  a  fool,"  he  said, 
**  and  the  bishop's  wife  is  a  knavo.    Nevertheless  I  would  not  have  had 
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the  young  lady  over  to  Framley  at  this  moment.    If,  howeTor,  you 
think  it  right  and  Bobarts  thinks  it  right,  there  is  an  end  of  it/' 

**  Upon  my  word  we  do,"  said  Lady  Lufton. 

I  am  induced  to  think  that  Mr.  Bobarts  was  not  quite  confident  of 
the  expediency  of  what  he  was  doing  by  the  way  in  which  he  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Oriel  the  fact  of  Miss  Crawley's  presence  at  the  parsonage  as 
he  drove  that  gentleman  home  in  his  gig.  They  had  been  talking  about 
Mr.  Crawley  when  he  suddenly  turned  himself  round,  so  that  he  could 
look  at  his  companion,  and  said,  '<  Miss  Crawley  is  staying  with  us  at  the 
parsonage  at  the  present  moment.'* 

**  What !  Mr.  Crawley's  daughter  ?  "  said  Mr.  Oriel,  showing  plainly 
by  his  voice  that  the  tidings  had  much  surprised  him. 

**  Yes ;  Mr.  Crawley's  daughter." 

*'  Oh,  indeed.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  on  those  terms  with 
the  family." 

**  We  have  known  them  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,"  said 
Mark  ;  **  and  though  I  should  be  giving  you  a  false  notion  if  I  were  to 
say  that  I  myself  have  known  them  intimately, — ^for  Crawley  is  a  man 
whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to  know  intimately, — ^yet  the  womankind  at 
Framley  have  known  them.  My  sister  stayed  with  them  over  at 
Hogglestock  for  some  time." 

**What;  Lady  Lufton?" 

**  Yes  ;  my  sister  Lucy.  It  was  just  before  her  marriage.  There 
was  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  the  Crawleys  were  all  ill,  and  she  went  to 
nurse  them.  And  then  the  old  lady  took  them  up,  and  altogether 
there  came  to  be  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
friends.  They  are  always  in  trouble,  and  now  in  this  special  trouble 
the  women  between  them  have  thought  it  best  to  have  the  girl  over  at 
Framley.  Of  course  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling  about  this  commission ;  but 
as  I  knew  that  it  would  make  no  difference  with  me  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  put  my  veto  upon  the  visit."  Mr.  Oriel  said  nothing 
further,  but  Mark  Bobarts  was  aware  that  Mr.  Oriel  did  not  quite 
approve  of  the  \isit. 

That  morning  old  Lady  Lufton  herself  had  come  across  to  the  par- 
sonage with  the  express  view  of  bidding  all  the  parsonage  pai*ty  to  come 
across  to  the  hall  to  dine.  **You  can  tell  Mr.  Oriel,  Fanny,  with 
Lucy's  compliments,  how  delighted  she  will  be  to  see  him."  Old  Lady 
Lufton  always  spoke  of  her  daughter-in-law  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  **  If  you  think  he  is  particular,  you  know,  we  will  send  a  note 
across."  Mrs.  Bobarts  said  that  she  supposed  Mr.  Oriel  would  not  be 
particular,  but,  looking  at  Grace,  made  some  faint  excuse.    **  You  must 
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come,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Lufton.  "  Lucy  ^wishes  it  particularly." 
Mrs.  Bobarts  did  not  know  Low  to  say  that  she  would  not  come ;  and 
80  the  matter  stood, — when  Mrs.  Bobarts  was  called  upon  to  leave  the 
room  for  a  moment,  and  Lady  Lufton  and  Grace  were  left  alone. 

"  Dear  Lady  Lufton,"  said  Grace,  getting  up  suddenly  from  her 
chair ;  **  will  you  do  me  a  favour, — a  great  favour  ?  "  She  spoke  with 
an  energy  which  quite  surprised  the  old  lady,  and  caused  her  almost  to 
start  from  her  seat. 

**  I  don't  like  making  promises,"  said  Lady  Lufton ;  **  but  anything 
I  can  do  with  propriety  I  will." 

**  You  can  do  this.  Pray  let  me  stay  here  to-day.  You  don't 
understand  how  I  feel  about  going  out  while  papa  is  in  this  way.  I 
know  how  kind  and  how  good  you  all  are  ;  and  when  dear  Mrs.  Bobarts 
asked  me  hero,  and  mamma  said  that  I  had  better  come,  I  could  not 
refuse.  But  indeed,  indeed,  I  had  rather  not  go  out  to  a  dinner- 
party." 

**  It  is  not  a  party,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Lady  Lufton,  with  the 
kindest  voice  which  she  knew  how  to  assume.  '^And  you  must 
remember  that  my  daughter-in-law  regards  you  as  so  very  old  a  friend  I 
You  remember,  of  course,  when  she  was  staying  over  at  Hogglestock  ?  " 

**  Indeed  I  do.     I  remember  it  well." 

**  And  therefore  you  should  not  regard  it  as  going  out.  There  will 
be  nobody  there  but  ourselves  and  the  people  from  this  house." 

**  But  it  will  be  going  out.  Lady  Lufton  ;  and  I  do  hope  you  will  let 
me  stay  here.     Y^ou  cannot  think  how  I  feel  it.     Of  course  I  cannot  go 

Nvithout  something  like  dressing,  and — and — and In  poor  papa's 

siate  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  do  anything  that  looks  like  gaiety.  I 
ought  never  to  forget  it ; — not  for  a  moment." 

There  was  a  tear  in  Lady  Lufton's  eye  as  she  said, — **  My  dear,  you 
plian't  come.  You  and  Fanny  shall  stop  and  dine  here  by  yourselves. 
The  gentlemen  shall  come." 

**  Do  let  Mrs.  Bobarts  go,  please,"  said  Grace. 

**  I  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Lady  Lufton.  Then,  when 
r.Irs.  Bobarts  returned  to  the  room,  her  ladyship  explained  it  all  in  two 
words.  *'  "Whilst  you  have  been  away,  my  dear,  Grace  has  begged  oflf, 
and  therefore  we  have  decided  that  Mr.  Oriel  and  Mr.  Bobarts  shall 
come  without  you." 

**  I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Bobarts,"  said  Grace. 

**  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  Lady  Lufton.  **  Fanny  and  I  have  known 
each  other  quite  long  enough  not  to  stand  on  any  compliments, — 
haven't  we,  my  dear?     I  must  get  home  now,  as  all  the  morning  has 
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gone  by.  Fanny  my  dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you/*  Then  aha 
eipressed  her  opinion  of  Grace  Crawley  as  she  walked  aerosa  the 
parsonage  garden  with  Mrs.  Bobarts.  *'  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,  and  a 
very  good  girl,  I  am  sure ;  and  she  shows  excellent  feeling.  Whatever 
happens  we  most  take  care  of  her.  And,  Fanny,  haye  you  observed 
how  handsome  she  is  ?  " 

**  We  think  her  very  pretty." 

**  She  is  more  than  pretty  when  she  has  a  little  fire  in  her  eyes* 
She  is  downright  handsome, — or  will  be  when  she  fills  ont  a  little.  I 
tell  you  what,  my  dear ;  she'll  make  havoc  with  somebody  yet ;  yon  see 
if  she  doesn't.  By — ^by.  Tell  the  two  gentlemen  to  be  np  by  seven 
pnnctoally."     And  then  Lady  Lnfton  went  home. 

Grace  so  contrived  that  Mr.  Oriel  came  and  went  without  seeing 
her.  There  was  a  separate  nursery  breakfast  at  the  parsonage,  and  bj 
special  permission  Grace  was  allowed  to  have  her  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter  on  the  next  morning  with  the  children.  **  I  thought  you  told  me 
Miss  Crawley  was  here,"  said  Mr.  Oriel,  as  the  two  clergymen  stood 
waitmg  for  the  gig  that  was  to  take  the  visitor  away  to  Barchester. 

<*  So  she  is,"  said  Bobarts ;  '*  but  she  likes  to  hide  h^nielf,  becanse 
of  her  father's  trouble.     You  can't  blame  her.'* 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Oriel. 

**  Poor  girl.  If  you  knew  her  you  would  not  only  pity  her,  but 
like  her." 

**  Is  she, — ^what  you  call ?" 

**  You  mean,  is  she  a  lady  ?  " 

'*  Of  course  she  is  by  birth,  and  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Oriel,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  inquiry. 

**  I  don't  think  there  is  another  girl  in  the  county  so  well  educated," 
said  Mr.  Bobarts. 

**  Indeed!     I  had  no  idea  of  that." 

**  And  wo  think  her  a  great  beauty.  As  for  manners,  I  never  saw 
a  girl  with  a  prettier  way  of  her  own." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Oriel.  **I  wish  she  had  come  down  to 
breakfast." 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  old  Lady  Lufton  had  heard  nothing 
of  Major  Grantly's  offence ;  that  she  had  no  knowledge  that  Grace  had 
already  made  havoc,  as  she  had  called  it, — had,  in  truth,  made  very 
sad  havoc,  at  Plumstead.  She  did  not,  therefore,  think  much  about  it 
when  her  son  told  her  upon  her  return  home  fi'om  the  parsonage  on 
that  afternoon  that  Major  Grantly  had  come  over  from  Cosby  Lodge, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Framloy  Court.     Some 
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■light  idea  of  thankfulness  came  across  her  mind  that  she  had  not 
betrayed  Gbrace  Crawley  into  a  meeting  with  a  stranger.  "  I  asked  him 
to  come  some  day  before  we  went  np  to  town/'  said  his  lordship ; 
'*  and  I  am  glad  he  has  come  to-day,  as  two  clergymen  to  one^s  self  are, 
at  any  rate,  one  too  many."  So  Major  Grantly  dined  and  slept  at  the 
Court. 

But  Mrs.  Robarts  was  in  a  great  flurry  when  she  was  told  of  this 
by  her  husband  on  his  return  from  the  dinner.  Mrs.  Crawley  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  story  of  Major  Grantly's  lore  to 
Mrs.  Robarts  before  she  had  sent  her  daughter  to  Framley,  knowing 
that  the  families  were  intimate,  and  thinking  it  right  that  there  should 
be  some  precaution. 

**  I  wonder  whether  he  will  come  up  here/'  Mrs.  Bobarts  had  said. 

"Probably  not,"  said  the  vicar.  ''He  said  he  was  going  home 
•wly." 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  come — for  Grace's  sake,"  said  Mrs.  Bobarts. 
She  hesitated  whether  she  should  tell  her  husband.  She  always  did 
tell  him  everything.  But  on  this  occasion  she  thought  she  had  no  right 
to  do  so,  and  she  kept  the  secret.  "  Don't  do  anything  to  bring  him 
up,  dear." 

**  You  needn't  bo  afraid.  He  won't  come,"  said  the  vicar.  On  the 
following  morning,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Oriel  was  gone,  Mr.  Bobarts  went 
out, — about  his  parish  he  would  probably  have  called  it ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  he  might  have  been  seen  strolling  about  the  Court  stable-yard 
with  Lord  Lufton.  "  \Miere  is  Grantly  ?  "  asked  the  vicar.  "  I  don't 
know  where  he  is,"  said  his  lordship.  **He  has  sloped  off  Bomo- 
whcrc."  The  major  had  sloped  off  to  the  parsonage,  well  knowing  in 
what  nest  his  dove  was  lying  hid ;  and  he  and  the  vicar  had  passed 
each  other.  The  major  had  gone  out  at  the  front  gate,  and  the  \icar 
had  gone  in  at  the  stable  entrance. 

The  two  clergymen  had  hardly  taken  their  departure  when  Major 
Grantly  knocked  at  the  parsonage  door.  He  had  come  so  early  that 
Mrs.  Robarts  had  taken  no  precautions, — even  had  there  been  any 
precautions  which  she  would  have  thought  it  right  to  take.  Grace  was 
in  the  act  of  coming  down  the  stairs,  not  having  heard  the  knock  at  the 
door,  and  tlius  she  found  her  lover  in  the  hall.  He  had  asked,  of 
course,  for  ]\Irs.  Robarts,  and  thus  they  two  entered  the  drawing-room 
together.  They  had  not  had  time  to  speak  when  the  servant  opened 
the  drawing-room  door  to  announce  the  visitor.  There  had  been  no 
word  spoken  between  Mrs.  Robarts  and  Grace  about  Major  Grantly,  but 
the  mother  had  told  the  daughter  of  what  she  had  said  to  Mrs.  Robai*ts. 
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**  Grace,"  said  the  major,  **  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  I  "  Then  lie 
turned  to  ]Mrs.  Eobarts  with  his  open  hand.  ''You  won't  take  it 
uncivil  of  me  if  I  say  that  my  visit  is  not  entirely  to  yourself?  I  think 
I  may  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  I  and  Miss  Crawley  are  old  Mends. 
May  I  not?" 

Grace  could  not  answer  a  word.  **  Mrs.  Crawley  told  me  that  you 
had  known  her  at  Silverbridgc,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  driven  to  say  some- 
thing, but  feeling  that  she  was  blundering. 

''I  came  over  to  Framley  yesterday  because  I  heard  that  she  was 
here.     Am  I  wrong  to  come  up  here  to  see  her  ?  " 

''  I  think  she  must  answer  that  for  herself.  Major  Grantly." 

<'Am  I  wrong,  Grace?"  Grace  thought  that  he  was  the  finest 
gentleman  and  the  noblest  lover  that  had  ever  shown  his  devotion  to  a 
woman,  and  was  stirred  by  a  mighty  resolve  that  if  it  ever  should  be  in 
her  power  to  reward  him  after  any  fashion,  she  would  pour  out  the  reward 
with  a  very  full  hand  indeed.  But  what  was  she  to  say  on  the  present 
moment?  ''Am  I  wrong,  Grace?"  he  said,  repeating  his  question 
with  so  much  emphasis,  that  she  was  positively  driven  to  answer  it. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  wrong  at  all.  How  can  I  say  you  are  wrong 
when  you  are  so  good  ?  If  I  could  be  your  servant  I  would  serve  you. 
But  I  can  be  nothing  to  you,  because  of  papa's  disgrace.  Dear 
Mrs.  Robarts,  I  cannot  stay.  You  must  answer  him  for  me."  And 
having  thus  made  her  speech  she  escaped  from  the  room. 

It  may  suffice  to  say  further  now  that  the  major  did  not  see  Grace 
again  during  that  visit  at  Framley. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

THE  AUCBDEAOOS  GOES  TO  FRASILET. 

)me  of  those  nnaeeii  tel»> 
I  graphic  wirea  which  cany  news 
ahoot  Iho  country  and  make 
no  cliargo  for  tho  conveyance, 
Archdeacon  Grantly  heard 
that  his  sou  the  major  wae  at 
iVamley.  Now  in  that  itself 
there  would  have  been  nothing 
^  singular.  There  had  been  for 
I  years  much  intimacy  between 
the  Ltifton  family  and  the 
Grantly  family, — so  mncli 
that  an  alliance  between  the 
two  boQBes  had  once  been 
plaimed,  the  elders  baving 
considered  it  eipodient  that 
Uio  yonng  lord  shonld  marry 
that  Oriselda  who  had  since 
mounted  higher  in  the  world  even  than  the  elders  had  then  projected 
for  her.  There  had  come  no  snch  alliance ;  bat  the  intimacy  had  not 
ceased,  and  there  was  nothing  in  itself  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Major 
Grantly  should  be  staying  at  Framley  Court.  But  the  archdeacon, 
when  he  heard  the  news,  bethought  liim  at  once  of  Grace  Crawley. 
Coold  it  be  possible  that  his  old  friend  Lady  Lofton, — Lady  Lofton 
whom  he  had  known  and  trusted  all  his  life,  whom  he  hod  ever 
regarded  as  a  pillar  of  the  church  in  Barsotshire, — shonld  now  be  untme 
to  him  in  a  matter  so  closely  affecting  his  interests  ?  Men  when  they 
ore  worried  by  fears  and  teased  by  adverse  circumstances  become  sus- 
picioas  of  those  on  whom  suspicion  shonld  never  rest.  It  was  hardly 
possible,  the  archdeacon  thought,  that  Lady  Luflon  should  treat  him 
so  nnworthily, — but  the  circumstances  were  strong  against  his  friend. 
Lady  LhHoh  bad  induced  Miss  Crawley  to  go  to  Framley,  much  against 
bis  advice,  at  a  timo  when  such  a  visit  seemed  to  him  to  be  very 
improper ;  and  it  now  appeared  that  his  son  was  to  be  there  at  the 
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same  time, — a  fact  of  whicli  Lady  Lufton  had  made  no  mention  to  him 
whatever.  Why  had  not  Lady  Lufton  told  him  that  Henry  Grantly 
was  coming  'to  Framley  Court  ?  The  reader,  whose  interest  in  tho 
matter  will  be  less  keen  than  was  tho  archdeacon's,  will  know  very  well 
why  Lady  Lufton  had  said  nothing  about  the  major's  visit.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  Lady  Lufton,  when  she  saw  tho  archdeacon, 
was  as  ignorant  as  to  the  intended  visit  as  was  tho  archdeacon  himself. 
But  the  archdeacon  was  uneasy,  troubled,  and  suspicious; — and  he 
suspected  his  old  friend  unworthily. 

He  spoke  to  his  wife  about  it  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the 
arrival  of  the  tidings  by  those  invisible  wires.  He  had  ahreadj  told 
her  that  Miss  Crawley  was  to  go  to  Framley  parsonage,  and  that  he 
thought  that  Mrs.  Eobarts  was  wrong  to  receive  her  at  such  a  time. 
**  It  is  only  intended  for  good-nature,"  Mrs.  Grantly  had  said.  "  It  is 
misplaced  good-nature  at  the  present  moment^"  the  archdeacon  had 
replied.  Mrs.  Grantly  had  not  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  under- 
take at  the  moment  any  strong  defence  of  the  Framley  people.  She 
knew  well  how  odious  was  tho  name  of  Crawley  in  her  husband's  ears, 
and  she  felt  that  the  less  that  was  said  at  present  about  the  Crawleys 
tho  better  for  the  peace  of  the  rectory  at  Plumstead.  She  had  there- 
fore allowed  the  expression  of  his  disapproval  to  pass  unchallenged. 
But  now  ho  came  upon  her  with  a  more  bitter  grievance,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  arguo  the  matter  with  him. 

**  What  do  you  think  ?  '*  said  he  ;  "  Hcmy  is  at  Framley." 
**  He  can  hardly  be  sta}dng  there,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  ^*  because  I 
know  that  he  is  so  very  busy  at  home."  The  business  at  home  of  which 
the  major's  mother  was  speaking  was  his  projected  moving  from  Cosby 
Lodge,  a  subject  which  was  also  very  odious  to  tho  archdeacon.  Ho 
did  not  wish  his  son  to  move  from  Cosby  Lodge.  He  could  not  enduro 
the  idea  that  his  son  should  be  known  throughout  tho  county  to  bo 
giving  up  a  residence  because  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  it.  Tho 
archdeacon  could  have  afforded  to  keep  up  two  Cosby  Lodges  for  his  son, 
and  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  do  so,  if  only  his  son  would  not 
misbehave  against  him  so  shamefiilly  I  He  could  not  bear  that  his 
son  should  be  punished,  openly,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Barsetshire. 
Indeed  he  did  not  wish  that  his  son  should  bo  punished  at  all.  He 
simply  desired  that  his  son  should  recognize  his  father's  power  to 
inflict  punishment.  It  would  be  henbane  to  Archdeacon  Grantly  to 
have  a  poor  son, — a  son  lining  at  Pau, — among  Frenchmen  !-  -because 
he  could  not  afford  to  Hve  in  England.  WTiy  had  tho  archdeacon 
been  careful  of  his  money,  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field  ? 
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He  himself  was  contented, — so  lie  told  himself, — to  die  as  he  had  lived 
in  a  country  parsonage,  working  with  the  collar  round  his  neck  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  if  God  would  allow  him  so  to  do.  He  was 
amhitious  of  no  grandeur  for  himself.  So  he  would  tell  himself, — ^heing 
partly  ohlivious  of  certain  episodes  in  his  own  life.  All  his  wealth 
had  heen  got  together  for  his  children.  Ho  desired  that  his  sons 
should  he  fitting  hrothers  for  their  august  sister.  And  now  the  son 
who  was  nearest  to  him,  whom  he  was  hent  upon  making  a  squire  in 
his  own  county,  wanted  to  many  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
stolen  twenty  pounds,  and  when  objection  was  made  to  so  discreditable 
a  connexion,  replied  by  packing  up  all  his  things  and  saying  that  he 
would  go  and  live — at  Pau  !  The  archdeacon  therefore  did  not  like  to 
hear  of  his  son  being  very  busy  at  home. 

**  I  don't  know  whether  he's  busy  or  not,"  said  the  archdeacon, 
**  but  I  tell  you  he  is  stajdng  at  Framley." 

'*  From  whom  have  you  heard  it  ?  " 

"What  matter  does  that  make  if  it  is  so?  I  heard  it  from 
Flurry." 

"  Flurry  may  have  been  mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"It  is  not  at  all  likely.  Those  people  always  know  about  such 
things.  He  heard  it  from  the  Framley  keeper.  I  don't  doubt  but  it's 
true,  and  I  think  that  it's  a  great  shame." 

"  A  great  shame  that  Henry  should  be  at  Framley !  He  has  been 
there  two  or  three  times  every  year  since  he  has  lived  in  the  county." 

**  It  is  a  great  shame  that  he  should  be  had  over  there  just  at  the 
time  when  that  girl  is  there  also.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
a  thing  is  an  accident." 

**  But,  archdeacon,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  think  that 
Lady  Luflon  has  arranged  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  who  has  arranged  it.  Somebody  has  arranged  it. 
If  it  is  Robarts,  that  is  almost  worse.  One  could  forgive  a  woman  in 
such  a  matter  better  than  one  could  a  man." 

"  Psha ! "  LIrs.  Grantly's  temper  was  never  bitter,  but  at  this 
moment  it  was  not  sweetened  by  her  husband's  very  unci^dl  reference 
to  her  sex.  "  The  whole  idea  is  nonsense,  and  you  should  get  it  out 
of  your  head." 

"  Am  I  to  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  Henry  wants  to  make  this  ^1 
his  wife,  and  that  the  two  are  at  this  moment  at  Framley  together  ?  " 
In  this  the  archdeacon  was  wrong  as  to  his  facts.  Major  Grantly  had 
left  Framley  on  the  previous  day,  having  stayed  there  only  one  night. 
"  It  is  coming  to  that  that  one  can  trust  no  onq — ^no  oiia — -V^\«t^^  \^^ 

^  ^^ 
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ono.**  Mrs.  Grantly  porfectly  understood  that  the  archdeaeon^  in 
the  agony  of  the  moment^  intended  to  exclude  even  herself  from  his 
confidence  by  that  '<  no  one ;  "  but  to  this  she  was  indifferent,  under- 
standing accurately  when  his  words  should  be  accepted  as  expressing  his 
thoughts,  and  when  they  should  bo  supposed  to  express  only  his  anger. 

**  The  probabihty  is  that  no  one  at  Lufton  knew  anything  about 
Henry's  partiahty  for  Miss  Crawley,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  I  tell  you  I  think  they  are  both  at  Framley  together  ?  " 

''  And  I  tell  you  that  if  they  are,  which  I  doubt,  they  aro  there 
simply  by  an  accident.  Besides,  what  docs  it  matter  ?  If  they  choose 
to  marry  each  other,  you  and  I  cannot  prevent  them.  They  don*i 
want  any  assistance  from  Lady  Lufton,  or  anybody  else.  Thoy  have 
simply  got  to  make  up  their  own  minds,  and  then  no  one  can  hinder 
them." 

"  And,  therefore,  you  would  like  to  see  them  brought  together  ?  " 

*'  I  say  nothing  about  that,  archdeacon ;  but  I  do  say  that  we  must 
take  these  things  as  they  come.  What  can  wo  do  7  Henry  may  go  and 
stay  with  Lady  Lufton  if  he  pleases.    You  and  I  cannot  prevent  him.** 

After  this  the  archdeacon  walked  away,  and  would  not  argue  the 
matter  any  further  with  his  wife  at  that  moment.  He  knew  very  well 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  her,  and  was  apt  at  such  moments 
to  think  that  she  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  him  by  keeping  her 
temper.  But  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  the  idea  that  perhaps  on 
this  veiy  day  things  were  being  arranged  between  his  son  and  Grace 
Crawley  at  Framley ;  and  he  resolved  that  he  himself  would  go  over 
and  see  what  might  be  done.  He  would,  at  any  rate,  tell  all  his 
trouble  to  Lady  Lufton,  and  beg  his  old  friend  to  assist  him.  He  could 
not  think  that  such  a  one  as  he  had  always  known  Lady  Luflon  to  be 
would  approve  of  a  marriage  between  Henry  Grantly  and  Grace 
Crawley.  At  any  rate,  he  would  Icam  the  truth.  He  had  once  been 
toid  that  Grace  Crawley  had  herself  refused  to  marry  his  son,  feeling 
that  she  would  do  wrong  to  inflict  so  great  an  injury  upon  any  gentle- 
man. He  had  not  beheved  in  so  great  a  virtue.  He  could  not  believe 
in  it  now, — now,  when  he  heard  that  Miss  Crawley  and  his  son  were 
staying  together  in  the  same  parish.  Somebody  must  be  doing  him  an 
injury.  It  could  hardly  be  chance.  But  his  presence  at  Framley 
might  even  yet  have  a  good  elToct,  and  he  would  at  least  learn  the 
truth.  So  he  had  himself  driven  to  Barchester,  and  from  Barchester 
he  took  post-horses  to  Framley. 

As  he  came  near  to  the  village,  he  grew  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  of 
himself,  or,  at  least,  nervous  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  would  proceed. 
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The  driver,  turning  round  to  him,  had  suggested  that  he  supposed 

he  was  to  drive  to  "My  lady's."     This  injustice  to  Lord  Lufton^  to 

whom  the  house  helonged,  and  with  whom  his  mother  lived  as  a  guest, 

was  very  common  in  the  county;  for  old  Lady  Lufton  had  lived  at 

Framley  Court  through  her  son's  long  minority^  and  had  kept  the 

house  there  till  his  marriage  ;  and  even  since  his  marriage  she  had  been 

recognized  as  its  presiding  genius.     It  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of 

old  Lady  Lufton,  as  she  always  spoke  of  everything  as  belonging  either 

to  her  son  or  to  her  daughter-in-law.     The  archdeacon  had  been  in 

doubt  whether  he  would  go  to  the  Court  or  to  the  parsonage.     Could 

he  have  done  exactly  as  he  wished,  he  would  have  left  the  chaise  and 

walked  to  the  parsonage,  so  as  to  reach  it  without  the  noise  and  fuss 

incidental  to  a  postilion's  arrival.    But  that  was  impossible.     He  could 

not  drop  into  Framley  as  though  he  had  come  from  the  clouds,  and, 

therefore,  he  told  the  man  to  do  as  he  had  suggested.   <<  To  my  lady's  ?  " 

said  the  postilion.     The  archdeacon  assented,  and  the  man,  with  loud 

cracks  of  his  whip,  and  with  a  spasmodic  gallop  along  the  short  avenue, 

took  the  archdeacon  up  to  the  door  of  Lord  Lufton' s  house.     He  asked 

for  Lord  Lufton  first,  putting  on  his  pleasantest  smile,  so  that  the 

servant  should  not  suspect  the  purpose,  of  which  he  was  somewhat 

ashamed.   Was  Lord  Lufton  at  home  ?    Lord  Lufton  was  not  at  home. 

Lord  Luflon  had  gone  up  to  London  that  morning,  intending  to  return 

the  day  after  to-morrow ;  but  both  my  ladies  were  at  home.     So  the 

archdeacon  was  shown  into  the  room  where  both  my  ladies  were  sitting, 

— and  with  thom  he  found  Mrs.  Robarts.     Any  one  who  had  become 

acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Framley  ladies  would  have  known  that 

this  might  very  probably  be  the  case.     The  archdeacon  himself  was  as 

well  awaro  as  any  one  of  the  modes  of  life  at  Framley.     The  lord's  wife 

was  the  parson's  sister,  and  the  parson's  wife  had  from  her  infancy  been 

the  petted  friend  of  the  old  lady.     Of  course  they  all  lived  very  much 

together.    Of  course  Mrs.  Eobarts  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  dramng- 

room  of  Framley  Court  as  she  was  in  her  own  drawing-room  at  the 

parsonage.     Nevertheless,  the  archdeacon  thought  himself  to  be  hardly 

used  when  he  found  that  Mrs.  Eobarts  was  at  the  house. 

**My  dear  archdeacon,  who  ever  expected  to  see  you?"  said  old 
Lady  Lnfton.  Then  the  two  younger  women  greeted  him.  And  they 
all  smiled  on  him  pleasantly,  and  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  him.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  great  favourite  at  Framley,  and  each  of  the  three  was 
glad  to  welcome  him.  They  beheved  in  the  archdeacon  at  Framley, 
and  folt  for  him  that  sort  of  love  which  ladies  in  the  country  do  feel 
for  their  elderly  male  friends.     There  was  not  one  of  the  three  who 
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would  not  havo  taken  much  trouble  to  get  anything  for  the  archdeacon 
which  they  had  thought  the  archdeacon  would  like.  Even  old  Lady 
Luflon  remembered  what  was  his  favourite  soup,  and  always  took  care 
that  he  should  have  it  when  he  dined  at  the  Court.  Young  Lady 
Lufton  would  bring  his  tea  to  him  as  he  sat  in  his  chair.  He  was 
petted  in  the  house,  was  allowed  to  poke  the  fire  if  he  pleased,  and 
called  the  servants  by  their  names  as  though  ho  were  at  home.  He 
was  compelled,  therefore,  to  smile  and  to  seem  pleased ;  and  it  was  not 
'tUl  after  he  had  eaten  his  lunch,  and  had  declared  that  he  must  return 
home  to  dinner,  that  the  dowager  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  private  conversation  which  he  desired. 

**  Can  I  have  a  few  minutes*  talk  with  you  ?  "  he  said  to  her,  whis- 
pering into  her  ear  as  they  left  the  drawing-room  together.  So  she  led 
the  way  into  her  own  sitting-room,  telling  him,  as  she  asked  him  to 
be  seated,  that  she  had  supposed  that  something  special  must  have 
brought  him  over  to  Framley.  "  I  should  have  asked  you  to  come  up 
here,  even  if  you  had  not  spoken,"  she  said. 

''  Then  perhaps  you  know  what  has  brought  me  over  ?  "  said  the 
archdeacon. 

<<  Not  in  the  least,*'  said  Lady  Lufton.  **  I  have  not  an  idea.  But 
I  did  not  flatter  myself  that  you  would  come  so  far  on  a  morning  call, 
merely  to  see  us  three  ladies.  I  hope  you  did  not  want  to  see  Ludovic, 
because  ho  will  not  be  back  till  to-morrow  ?  '* 

**  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Lady  Lufton.** 

**  That  is  lucky,  as  hero  I  am.  You  may  be  pretty  sure  to  find  me 
here  any  day  in  the  year." 

After  this  there  was  a  little  pause.  The  archdeacon  hardly  know 
how  to  begin  his  story.  In  the  fii'st  place  ho  was  in  doubt  whether 
Lady  Lufton  had  ever  heard  of  the  preposterous  match  which  his  son 
had  proposed  to  himself  to  make.  Li  his  auger  at  Plumstead  he  had 
felt  sure  that  she  knew  all  about  it,  and  that  she  was  assisting  his  son. 
But  'this  belief  had  dwindled  as  his  auger  had  dwindled ;  and  as  the 
chaise  had  entered  the  parish  of  Framley  he  had  told  himself  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  she  should  know  an}'thing  about  it.  Her  manner 
had  certainly  been  altogether  in  her  favour  since  he  had  been  in  her 
house.  There  had  been  nothing  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  her 
demeanour.  But,  nevertheless,  there  was  the  coincidence  I  How  had  it 
come  to  pass  that  Grace  Crawley  and  his  son  should  be  at  Framley 
together  ?  It  might,  indeed,  be  just  possible  that  Flurry  might  havo 
been  wrong,  and  that  his  son  had  not  been  there  at  all. 

'*  I  suppose  Miss  Crawley  is  at  the  parsonage  ?  '*  he  said  at  last. 
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**  Ob,  yes;  sho  is  still  there,  aud  will  remain  there  I  should  think 
for  the  next  ten  days." 

**  Oh  ;  I  did  not  know,"  said  the  archdeacon  very  coldly. 

It  seemed  to  Lady  Lofton,  who  was  as  innocent  as  an  onbom  babe 
in  the  matter  of  the  projected  marriage,  that  her  old  friend  the  arch- 
deacon was  in  a  mind  to  persecute  the  Crawley s.  He  had  on  a  former 
occasion  taken  upon  himself  to  advise  that  Grace  Crawley  should  not  be 
entertained  at  Framley,  and  now  it  seemed  that  he  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Plumstead  to  say  something  further  in  the  same  strain.  Lady 
Lufton,  if  ho  had  anything  fiui;hcr  to  say  of  that  kind,  would  listen  to 
him  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sho  would  listen  to  him  and  reply  to  him 
without  temper.  But  she  did  not  approve  of  it.  She  told  herself 
silently  that  she  could  not  approve  of  persecution  or  of  interference. 
She  therefore  diew  herself  up,  and  pursed  her  mouth,  and  put  on  some- 
thing of  that  look  of  severity  which  she  could  assume  very  visibly,  if  it 
so  pleased  her. 

**  Yes ;  she  is  still  there,  and  I  think  that  her  visit  will  do  her  a 
great  deal  of  good,"  said  Lady  Lufton. 

**  When  we  talk  of  doing  good  to  people,"  said  the  archdeacon,  "  we 
often  make  terrible  mistakes.  It  so  often  happens  that  we  don't  know 
when  we  are  doing  good  and  when  we  are  doing  harm." 

**  That  is  true,  of  course,  Dr.  Grantly,  and  must  be  so  necessarily, 
as  our  wisdom  hero  below  is  so  very  limited.  But  I  should  think, — 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is, — that  the  kindness  which  my  friend 
Mrs.  Roborts  is  showing  to  this  young  lady  must  be  beneficial.  You 
know,  archdeacon,  I  explained  to  you  before  that  I  could  not  quite 
agree  with  you  in  what  you  said  as  to  leaving  these  people  alone  till  after 
the  trial.     I  thought  that  help  was  necessary  to  them  at  once." 

The  archdeacon  sighed  deeply.  He  ought  to  have  been  somewhat 
renovated  in  spirit  by  the  tone  in  which  Lady  Lufton  spoke  to  him,  as 
it  convoyed  to  him  almost  an  absolute  conviction  that  his  first  suspicion 
was  incorrect.  But  any  comfort  which  might  have  come  to  him  from 
this  source  was  marred  by  the  feeling  that  he  must  announce  his  own 
disgrace.  At  any  rate  he  must  do  so,  unless  he  were  contented  to  go 
back  to  Plumstead  without  having  learned  anything  by  his  journey. 
He  changed  the  tone  of  his  voice,  however,  and  asked  a  question, — as 
it  might  be  altogether  on  a  difi'orent  subject.  "  I  heard  yesterday,"  he 
said,  **  that  Henry  was  over  here." 

"  Ho  was  hero  yesterday.  He  came  the  evening  before,  and  dined 
and  slept  here,  aud  went  home  yesterday  morning." 

**  Was  Miss  Crawley  with  you  that  evening  ?" 
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"  Miss  Crawley  ?  No ;  she  wonld  not  come.  Sho  thinks  it  best 
not  to  go  out  while  her  fkthcr  is  in  his  present  nnfortnnate  position;  and 
she  is  right." 

"  She  is  quite  right  in  that/*  said  the  archdeacon ;  and  then  he 
paused  again.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  to  trust  to  Lady  Lufton*s  sympathy.  ^'Did 
Henry  go  up  to  the  parsonage  ?  **  he  asked. 

But  still  Lady  Lufton  did  not  suspect  the  truth.  "  I  think  he  did,*' 
she  replied,  with  an  air  of  surprise.  '*  I  think  I  heard  that  he  went  up 
there  to  call  on  Mrs.  Robarts  after  breakfiEist." 

**  No,  Lady  Lufton,  he  did  not  go  up  there  to  call  on  Mrs.  Bobarts. 
He  went  up  there  because  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself  about  that 
Miss  Crawley.  That  is  the  truth.  Now  you  understand  it  all.  I  hope 
that  ^Irs.  Bobarts  docs  not  know  it.  I  do  hope  for  her  own  sake  that 
Mrs.  Robarts  does  not  know  it." 

The  archdeacon  certainly  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  Lady 
Lufton' s  innocence  when  he  looked  at  her  face  as  she  heard  these 
tidings.  Sho  had  predicted  that  Grace  Crawley  would  "  make  havoc,** 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  altogether  surprised  at  the  idea  that  some 
gentleman  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  had  never  sup- 
posed that  the  havoc  might  be  made  so  early  in  her  days,  or  on  so  great 
a  quarry.  "  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Henry  Grantly  is  in  love 
with  Grace  Crawley  ?  '*  sho  replied. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  he  says  he  is." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  I  I'm  sure,  archdeacon,  that  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it.'* 

**  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  the  archdeacon  dolefully. 

"  Or  I  certainly  should  not  have  been  glad  to  see  Vn'm  here.  But 
the  house,  you  know,  is  not  mine.  Dr.  Grantly.     I  could  have  done 

nothing  if  I  had  known  it.     But  only  to  think ;  well,  to  be  sure. 

She  has  not  lost  time,  at  any  rate." 

Now  this  was  not  at  all  the  light  in  which  the  archdeacon  wished 
that  the  matter  should  be  regarded.  He  had  been  desirous  that  Lady 
Lufton  should  be  horror-stricken  by  the  tidings,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  regarded  the  iniquity  almost  as  a  good  joke.  What  did  it 
matter  how  young  or  how  old  the  girl  might  be  ?  She  came  of  poor 
people, — of  people  who  had  no  friends, — of  disgraced  people ;  and  Lady 
Lufton  ought  to  feel  that  such  a  marriage  would  be  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune and  a  terrible  crime.  **  I  need  hardly  tell  you.  Lady  Lufton," 
said  the  archdeacon,  **  that  I  shall  set  my  lace  against  it  as  far  as  it  is 
in  my  power  to  do  so.'* 
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**  K  they  both  be  resolved  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  prevent  it." 

"Of  course  I  cannot  prevent  it.  Of  course  I  cannot  prevent  it. 
If  he  will  break  my  heart  and  his  mother's, — and  his  sister's, — of 
course  I  cannot  prevent  it.  If  he  will  ruin  himself,  he  must  have  his 
own  way." 

<*  Ruin  himself.  Dr.  Grantly !  " 

**They  will  have  enough  to  live  upon, — somewhere  in  Spain  or 
France.*'  The  scorn  expressed  in  the  archdeacon's  voice  as  he  spoke  of 
Pau  as  being  "  somewhere  in  Spain  or  France,"  should  have  been  heard 
to  be  understood.     **  No  doubt  they  will  have  enough  to  live  upon." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  will  make  a  difference  as  to  your  own 
property,  Dr.  Grantly  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  it  will.  Lady  Lufton.  I  told  Henry  when  I  first  heard  of 
the  thing, — before  he  had  definitely  made  any  ofier  to  the  girl, — that 
I  should  withdraw  from  him  altogether  the  allowance  that  I  now  make 
him,  if  he  married  her.  And  I  told  him  also,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
folly  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  alter  my  will." 

**I  am  sorry  for  that.  Dr.  Grantly." 

**  Sorry!  And  am  not  I  sony?  Sorrow  is  no  sufficient  word. 
I  am  broken-hearted.  Lady  Lufton,  it  is  killing  me.  It  is  indeed. 
I  love  him;  I  love  him; — ^I  love  him  as  you  have  loved  your  son. 
But  what  is  the  use?  What  can  he  be  to  me  when  ho  shall  have 
married  the  daughter  of  such  a  man  as  that  ?  " 

Lady  Lufton  sat  for  a  while  silent,  thinking  of  a  certain  episode  in 
her  own  life.  There  had  been  a  time  when  her  son  was  desirous  of 
making  a  marriage  which  she  had  thought  would  break  her  heart.  She 
had  for  a  time  moved  heaven  and  earth, — as  far  as  she  knew  how  to 
move  them, — to  prevent  the  marriage.  But  at  last  she  had  yielded, — 
not  from  lack  of  power,  for  the  circumstances  had  been  such  that  at  the 
moment  of  yielding  she  had  still  the  power  in  her  hand  of  staying  the 
marriage, — but  she  had  yielded  because  she  had  perceived  that  her  son 
was  in  earnest.  She  had  yielded,  and  had  kissed  the  dust ;  but  from 
the  moment  in  which  her  lips  had  so  touched  the  ground,  she  had 
taken  great  joy  in  the  new  daughter  whom  her  son  had  brought  into 
the  house.  Since  that  she  had  learned  to  think  that  young  peoplo 
might  perhaps  be  right,  and  that  old  people  might  perhaps  be  wrong. 
This  trouble  of  her  friend  the  archdeacon's  was  very  like  her  own  old 
trouble.  "And  he  is  engaged  to  her  now?"  she  said,  when  those 
thoughts  had  passed  through  her  mind. 

"  Yes ; — that  is,  no.  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know  how  to  make 
myself  sure." 
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« I  am  sure  M^jor  Granily  will  tell  you  all  the  truth  as  it  exists." 
**  Yes ;  he'll  tell  me  the  truth, — as  far  as  he  knows  it.    I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  much  anxiety  to  spare  me  in  the  matter.    Ho  ia 
desirous  rather  of  making  me  understand  that  I  have  no  power  of  saving 
^  him  from  his  own  folly.     Of  course  I  have  no  power  of  saving  him." 

**  But  is  he  engaged  to  her  ?  " 

**  He  says  that  she  has  refused  him.  But  of  course  that  means 
nothing." 

Again  the  archdeacon's  position  was  very  like  Lady  Lufton*s  positbn, 
as  it  had  existed  heforo  her  son's  marriage.  In  that  case  also  the  young 
lady,  who  was  now  Lady  Lufton's  own  daughter  and  dearest  friend, 
had  refused  the  lover  who  proposed  to  her,  although  the  marriage  was 
so  much  to  her  advantage, — loving  him,  too,  the  while,  with  her  whole 
heart,  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Grace  Crawley  might  so  love 
her  lover.  The  more  she  thought  of  the  similarity  of  the  stories,  the 
stronger  were  her  sympathies  on  the  side  of  poor  Grace.  Nevertheless, 
she  would  comfort  her  old  friend  if  she  knew  how ;  and  of  course  she 
could  not  but  admit  to  herself  that  the  match  was  one  which  must  be  a 
cause  of  real  sorrow  to  him.  **1  don't  know  why  her  refusal  should 
mean  nothing,"  said  Lady  Lufton. 

'*  Of  course  a  girl  refuses  at  first, — a  girl,  I  mean,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  hers.  She  can't  but  feel  that  more  is  offered  to  her  than  she 
ought  to  take,  and  that  she  is  bound  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
declining.     But  my  anger  is  not  with  her.  Lady  Lufton." 

**  I  do  not  SCO  how  it  can  be." 

**No;  it  is  not  with  her.  If  she  becomes  his  wife  I  t):ust  that 
I  may  never  see  her." 

**0h,  Dr.  Grantlyl" 

"I  do;  I  do.  How  can  it  bo  otherwise  with  me?  But  I  ehall 
have  no  quarrel  with*  her.     With  him  I  must  quarrel." 

**  I  do  not  see  why,"  said  Lady  Lufton. 

**  You  do  not  ?    Does  he  not  sot  me  at  defiance  ?  " 

**  At  his  age  surely  a  son  has  a  right  to  marry  as  he  pleases." 

<*  If  he  took  her  out  of  the  streets,  then  it  would  be  the  same  ?  " 
said  the  archdeacon  with  bitter  auger. 

**  No ; — for  such  a  one  would  herself  bo  bad." 

**  Or  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  huxter  out  of  the  city  ?  " 

"  No  again ; — for  in  that  case  her  want  of  education  would  probably 
unfit  her  for  your  society." 

**  Her  father's  disgrace,  then,  should  bo  a  matter  of  indifOarenco  to 
me,  Lady  Lufton  ?  " 
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*'  I  did  not  say  so.  In  the  first  place,  her  father  is  not  disgraced, 
— ^not  as  yet ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  may  ever  be  disgraced. 
You  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  say  that  persecntion  firom  the  palace 
disgraces  a  clergyman  in  Barsetshire." 

<*  All  the  same,  I  belieye  that  the  man  was  gnilty/*  said  the  arch- j^ 
deacon. 

''Wait  and  see,  my  friend,  before  yon  condemn  him  altogether. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  acknowledge  that  the  marriage  is  ona  which 
must  naturally  be  distastefid  to  you.** 

**  Oh,  Lady  Luflon !  if  you  only  knew !    If  you  oidy  knew !  '* 

''  I  do  know ;  and  I  feel  for  you.  But  I  think  that  your  son  has  a  . 
right  to  expect  that  you  should  not  show  the  same  repugnance  to  such 
a  marriage  as  this  as  you  would  have  had  a  right  to  show  had  he 
suggested  to  himself  such  a  wife  as  those  at  which  you  just  now  hinted. 
Of  course  you  can  advise  him,  and  make  him  understand  your  feelings  s 
but  I  cannot  think  you  will  be  justified  in  quarrelling  with  him,  or  in 
changing  your  views  towards  him  as  regards  money,  seeing  that  Miss 
Crjiwley  is  an  educated  lady,  who  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  your 
respect."  A  heavy  cloud  came  upon  the  archdeacon's  brow  as  he 
heard  these  words,  but  he  did  not  make  any  immediate  answer.  ^*  Of 
course,  my  friend,"  continued  Lady  Lufton,  **I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  say  so  much  to  you,  had  you  not  come  to  me,  as  it  were, 
for  my  opinion." 

**  I  came  Lore  because  I  thought  Henry  was  here,"  said  the  arch- 
deacon. 

*'  If  I  have  said  too  much  I  beg  your  pardon." 

'^No;  you  have  not  said  too  much.  It  is  not  that.  You  and  I 
are  such  old  friends  that  either  may  say  almost  anything  to  the  other." 

**Yes; — just  so.  And  therefore  I  have  ventured  to  speak  my 
mind,"  said  Lady  Luflon. 

**  Of  course ; — and  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But,  Lady  Lufton,  you 
do  not  understand  yet  how  this  hits  me.  Everything  in  life  that  I 
have  done,  I  have  done  for  my  children.  I  am  wealthy,  but  I  have 
not  used  my  wealth  for  myself,  because  I  have  desired  that  they  should 
be  able  to  hold  their  heads  high  in  the  world.  All  my  ambition  has 
been  for  them,  and  all  the  pleasure  which  I  have  anticipated  for  myself 
in  my  old  ago  is  that  which  I  have  hoped  to  receive  firom  their  credit. 
As  for  Henry,  he  might  have  had  anything  he  wanted  from  me  in  the 
Avay  of  money.  He  expressed  a  wish,  a  few  months  since,  to  go  into 
Parliament,  and  I  promised  to  help  him  as  far  as  ever  I  could  go.  I 
have  kept  up  the  game  altogether  for  him.    He,  the  younger  son  of  a 
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"  I  am  sure  Major  Graiitly  will  tell  you  all  the  truth  P 

**  Yes ;  he'll  tell  mc  the  truth, — as  far  aa  he  knf  ;■ 
SCO  that  thcro  is  much  anxiety  to  spare  mo  in  t* 
dcttirous  rather  of  making  mo  understand  that  I  ha  - 
liim  from  his  own  folly.     Of  course  I  have  no  jk 

'*  But  is  ho  engaged  to  her  ?  " 

'^He  says  that  she  has  refused  him.      ;      '   ■ 
nothing.'*  i      . 

Again  the  archdeacon*B  position  waa 
as  it  had  existed  hcforo  her  Bon'g  mar , .  e^ 

lady,  who  was  now  Lady  Lufton*!    '  >  ^  .    • 

had  refused  tho  lover  who  proper    j  /•     ^     -f  -  afec- 

so  much  to  her  advantagei — lo*. .    f  f     i       "  .^Dle  from 

heart,  as  it  was  natuxal  to  bt  y    fi     *  .oS  of  tho  arch- 

her  lover.    The  mare  aha  ♦>'  *   /  '  -^or.    People  are  bo 

stronger  were  her  BjxofM/ ' -*  aro   in  thcor}',  so  much 

sho  would  comfort  her  r'  f,  .  detail  than  they  aro  in  the 

could  not  hut  admit  if//  '  ..my  an  adventure  would  shock  us, 

cause  of  real  waipr/  ^  ^ald  not  shock  us  in  the  action.     One  giil 

mean  nothingi"  flf*  ^  changed  her  mind  in  love ;  and  the  friend 

"  Of  conxaa  ^  ,  friend,  and  perhaps  applauds.  Had  tho  story 
stances  aa  her  ^^  the  friend  who  had  listened  with  equanimity  would 
ought  to  te*  jg^eh  vacillation  with  indignation.  Sho  who  vacillated 
declining,  y^iiavo  hated  her  own  performance  when  hrought  hofore  her 


"I'V)'*.  a  matter  in  which  she  had  no  personal  interest.     Yery 

"  *•  fy*^^  iiro  written  ovciy  day  about  honesty  and  truth,  and  men 

I  in'  v^  with  a  sort  of  external  comiction  that  a  man,  if  ho  bo 

J^  of  a  man  at  all,  is  of  course  honest  and  true.     But  when 

M^^l^rafd  convictions  are  brought  out  between  two  or  three  who  aro 

ij'jjially  interested  together, — between  two  or  three  who  feel  that 

jj^Ui^o  gatheriog  is,  so  to  say,  "tiled," — those  internal  convictions 

^^  very  much  from  the   external   convictions.     This  man,  in  his 

^^dcnces,  asserts  broadly  that  ho  does  not  mean  to  be  thrown  over, 

jmd  that  man  has  a  project  for  throi^ing  over  somebody  else ;  and  tho 

jptention  of  each  is  that  scruples  are  not  to  stand  in  tho  way  of  his 

success.     The  "  liuat  coelum,  fiat  justitia,"  was  said,  no  doubt,  from 

an  outside  balcony  to  a  crowd,  and  the  speaker  knew  that  ho  was 

talking  buncombe.     The   "Rom,  si  possis  rccte,  si  non,  quocimque 

modo,**  was  whispered  into  the  ear  in  a  club  smoking-room,  and  tho 

whisperer  intended  that  his  words  should  prevail. 

Lady  Luftou  had  often  heard  her  friend  the  archdeacon  preach,  and 
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working  parish  parson,  has  had  everything  that  could  be  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  a  country  gentleman, — more  than  is  given  to  the  eldest 
son  of  many  a  peer.  I  have  hoped  that  he  would  marry  again,  but  I 
have  never  cared  that  he  should  marry  for  money.  I  have  been  willing 
.to  do  anything  for  him  myself.  But,  Lady  Lufbon,  a  father  does  feel 
that  he  should  have  some  return  for  all  this.  No  one  can  imagine  that 
Heniy  ever  supposed  that  a  bride  from  that  wretched  place  at  Hoggle- 
stock  could  be  welcomed  among  us.  He  knew  that  he  would  break  our 
hearts,  and  he  did  not  care  for  it.  That  is  what  I  feel.  Of  course  ho 
has  the  power  to  do  as  he  likes ; — and  of  course  I  have  the  power 
to  do  as  I  like  also  with  what  is  my  own." 

Lady  Lufton  was  a  very  good  woman,  devoted  to  her  duties,  affec- 
tionate and  just  to  those  about  her,  truly  religious,  and  charitable  from 
her  nature ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  thorough  worldliness  of  the  arch- 
deacon's appeal  struck  her  as  it  will  strike  the  reader.  People  are  so 
much  more  worldly  in  practice  than  they  are  in  theory,  so  much 
keener  after  their  own  gratification  in  detail  than  they  are  in  tho 
abstract,  that  the  narrative  of  many  an  adventure  would  shock  us, 
though  the  same  adventure  would  not  shock  us  in  the  action.  One  girl 
tells  another  how  she  has  changed  her  mind  in  love ;  and  tho  friend 
sympathizes  with  the  friend,  and  perhaps  applauds.  Had  the  story 
been  told  in  print,  the  friend  who  had  listened  with  equanimity  would 
have  read  of  such  vacillation  with  indignation.  She  who  vacillated 
herself  would  have  hated  her  own  performance  when  brought  before  her 
judgment  as  a  matter  in  which  she  had  no  personal  interest.  Very 
fine  things  are  written  every  day  about  honesty  and  truth,  and  men 
read  them  with  a  sort  of  external  connction  that  a  man,  if  he  bo 
anything  of  a  man  at  all,  is  of  course  honest  and  true.  But  when 
the  internal  convictions  are  brought  out  between  two  or  three  who  are 
personally  interested  together, — between  two  or  three  who  feel  that 
their  little  gathering  is,  so  to  say,  "tiled," — those  internal  convictions 
differ  very  much  from  the  external  convictions.  This  man,  in  his 
confidences,  asserts  broadly  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  thrown  over 
and  that  man  has  a  project  for  throwing  over  somebody  else ;  and  tho 
intention  of  each  is  that  scruples  are  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
success.  The  "  Ruat  coelum,  fiat  justitia,"  was  said,  no  doubt,  from 
an  outside  balcony  to  a  crowd,  and  the  speaker  knew  that  he  was 
talking  buncombe.  The  "Rem,  si  possis  recte,  si  non,  quocunque 
modo,"  was  whispered  into  the  ear  in  a  club  smoking-room,  and  the 
whisperer  intended  that  his  words  should  prevail. 

Lady  Luflon  had  often  heard  her  friend  the  ai'chdcacon  preach,  and 
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sho  know  well  tho  high  tono  which  ho  could  take  as  to  the  necessity  of 
trusting  to,  our  hopes  for  the  future  for  all  our  true  happiness ;  and 
yet  she  sympathized  with  him  when  ho  told  her  that  he  was  hroken* 
hearted  hecause  his  son  would  take  a  step  which  might  possibly  interfero 
with  his  worldly  prosperity.  Had  the  archdeacon  been  preaching  about 
matrimony,  he  would  have  recommended  young  men,  in  taking  wives  to 
themselves,  especially  to  look  for  young  women  who  feared  the  L9rd. 
But  in  talking  about  his  own  son*s  wife,  no  word  as  to  her  eligibility  or 
non-ehgibility  in  this  respect  escaped  his  lips.  Had  he  talked  on  the 
subject  till  nightfall  no  such  word  would  have  been  spoken.  Had  any 
friend  of  his  own,  man  or  woman,  in  discussing  such  a  matter  wi{h  him 
and  asking  his  advice  upon  it,  alluded  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  the 
allusion  would  have  been  distasteful  to  him  and  would  have  smacked 
to  his  palate  of  hypocrisy.  Lady  Lufton,  who  understood  as  well  as 
any  woman  what  it  was  to  be  '^  tiled  "  with  a  friend,  took  all  this  in 
good  part.  Tho  archdeacon  had  spoken  out  of  his  heart  what  was  in 
his  heart.  One  of  his  children  had  married  a  marquis.  Another  might 
probably  become  a  bishop, — perhaps  an  archbishop.  The  third  might 
be  a  county  squire, — ^high  among  coxmty  squires.  But  he  could  only  so 
become  by  walking  warily ; — and  now  he  was  bent  on  manying  the 
penniless  daughter  of  an  impoverished  half-mad  country  curate,  who 
was  about  to  be  tried  for  stealing  twenty  pounds !  Lady  Lufton,  in 
spite  of  all  her  arguments,  could  not  refuse  her  sympathy  to  her  old 
friend. 

**  After  all,  from  what  you  say,  I  suppose  they  are  not  engaged." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  archdeacon.     "  I  cannot  tell !  " 

**  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

<<  Oh, — nothing.  I  came  over,  as  I  said  before,  because  I  thought 
ho  was  hero.  I  think  it  right,  before  he  has  absolutely  committed  him- 
self, to  take  every  means  in  my  power  to  make  him  xmdcrstand  that  I 
shall  withdraw  from  him  all  pecuniary  assistance, — now  and  for  the 

future." 

**  My  friend,  that  threat  seems  to  me  to  be  so  terrible.'* 

**  It  is  the  only  power  I  have  left  to  me." 

**  But  you,  who  are  so  affectionate  by  nature,  would  never  adhere 

to  it." 

<<  I  will  try.  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  firm.  I  will  at  once  put 
everything  beyond  my  control  after  my  death."  The  archdeacon,  as 
he  uttered  these  terrible  words, — words  which  were  awful  to  Lady 
Lufton's  ears, — resolved  that  he  would  endeavour  to  nurse  his  own 
wrath  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  almost  hated  himself  for  his  own  pusil- 
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lanimity,  bccanso  ho  feared  that  his  wrath  would  die  away  before  he 
cihoiild  hayo  availed  himself  of  its  heat. 

"  I  would  do  nothing  rash  of  that  kind,"  said  Lady  Luflon.  **  Your 
olject  is  to  prevent  the  marriage, — ^not  to  punish  him  for  it  when  once 
he  has  made  it." 

"  He  is  not  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything.  Lady  Lufton." 

."  But  you  should  first  try  to  prevent  it." 

"  "What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it  ?  " 

Lady  Lufbon  paused  for  a  couple  of  minutes  before  she  replied.  She 
had  a^scheme  in  her  head,  but  it  seemed  to  her  to  savour  of  cruelty. 
And  yet  at  present  it  was  her  chief  duty  to  assist  her  old  friend,  if  any 
assistance  could  be  given.  There  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  such  a 
marriage  as  this,  of  which  they  were  speaking,  was  in  itself  an  evil.  In 
her  case,  the  case  of  her  son,  there  had  been  no  question  of  a  trial,  of 
money  stolen,  of  aught  that  was  in  truth  disgraceful.  *^I  think  if  I 
were  you,  Dr.  Grantly,"  she  said,  "  that  I  would  see  the  young  lady 
while  I  was  here." 

"  See  her  myself?  "  said  the  archdeacon.  The  idea  of  seeing  Grace 
Crawley  himself  had,  up  to  this  moment,  never  entered  his  head. 

"  I  think  I  would  do  so." 

**  I  think  I  will,"  said  the  archdeacon,  after  a  pause.  Then  he  got 
up  from  his  chair.     **  If  I  am  to  do  it,  I  had  better  do  it  at  once." 

**  Be  gentle  with  her,  my  friend."  The  archdeacon  paused  again. 
He  certainly  had  entertained  the  idea  of  encountering  Miss  Crawley 
with  severity  rather  than  gentleness.  Lady  Lofton  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  coming  up  to  him,  took  one  of  his  hands  between  her  own  two. 
**  Be  gentle  to  her,"  she  said.  **  You  have  owned  that  she  has  done 
nothing  wrong."  The  archdeacon  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent 
and  left  the  room. 

Poor  Grace  Crawley ! 


» 
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CHAPTER  LYn. 

A  DOUBLE  PLEDGE, 

The  archdeacon,  as  he  walked  across  from  the  court  to  the  parsonage^ 
was  very  thoughtful  and  his  steps  were  very  slow.  This  idea  of  seeing 
Miss  Crawley  herself  had  heen  suggested  to  him  suddenly,  and  he  had 
to  determine  how  he  would  bear  himself  towards  her,  and  what  he 
would  say  to  her.  Lady  Lufbon  had  beseeched  him  to  be  gentle  with 
her.  Was  the  mission  one  in  which  gentleness  would  be  possible? 
Must  it  not  be  his  object  to  make  this  young  lady  understand  that  she 
could  not  be  right  in  desiring  to  come  into  his  fjEtmily  and  share  in  all 
his  good  things  when  she  had  got  no  good  things  of  her  own, — nothing 
but  evil  things  to  bring  with  her  ?  And  how  could  this  be  properly 
explained  to  the  young  lady  in  gentle  terms  ?  Must  ho  not  be  round 
with  her,  and  give  her  to  understand  in  plain  words, — the  plainest 
which  he  could  use, — that  she  would  not  get  his  good  things,  though 
she  would  most  certainly  impose  the  burden  of  all  her  evil  things  on 
the  man  whom  she  was  proposing  to  herself  as  a  husband.  He  remem- 
bered very  well  as  ho  went,  that  he  had  been  told  that  Miss  Crawley 
had  herself  refused  the  offer,  feeling  herself  to  be  unfit  for  the  honour 
tendered  to  her  ;  but  he  suspected  the  sincerity  of  such  a  refusal.  Cal- 
culating in  his  own  mind  the  unreasonably  great  advantages  which  would 
bo  conferred  on  such  a  young  lady  as  Miss  Crawley  by  a  marriage  with 
his  son,  he  declared  to  himself  that  any  gii*l  must  be  very  wicked  indeed 
who  should  expect,  or  even  accept,  so  much  more  than  was  her  due ; — 
but  nevertheless  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  any  girl,  when 
so  tempted,  would,  in  sincerity,  decline  to  commit  this  great  wickedness. 
If  he  was  to  do  any  good  by  seeing  Miss  Crawley,  must  it  not  consist  in  a 
proper  explanation  to  her  of  the  selfishness,  abomination,  and  altogether 
damnable  blackness  of  such  wickedness  as  this  on  the  part  of  a  young 
woman  in  her  circumstances?  '^Heaven  and  earth  I"  he  must  say, 
**  here  are  you,  without  a  penny  in  your  pocket,  with  hardly  decent 
raiment  on  your  back,  with  a  thief  for  your  father,  and  you  ibinlc  that 
you  are  to  come  and  share  in  all  the  wealth  that  the  Grantlys  have 
amassed,  that  you  are  to  have  a  husband  with  broad  acres,  a  big  house, 
and  game  preserves,  and  become  one  of  a  family  whose  name  has  never 
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been  ionched  by  a  single  accusation, — ^no,  not  by  a  snspicion  ?  No ; — 
injustice  snch  as  that  shall  never  be  done  betwixt  yon  and  me.  Yoa 
may  wring  my  heart,  and  yon  may  rain  my  son  ;  bat  the  broad  acres 
and  the  big  house,  and  the  game  preserves,  and  the  rest  of  it,  shall  noTcr 
be  your  reward  for  doing  so.'*  How  was  all  that  to  hS  told  effectively  to  a 
young  woman  in  gentle  words  ?  And  then  how  was  a  man  in  the  arch- 
deacon's position  is  be  desirous  of  gentle  words, — gentle  words  which 
would  not  be  efficient, — ^when  he  knew  well  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
he  had  nothing  but  his  threats  on  which  to  depend.  He  had  no  more 
power  of  disinheriting  his  own  son  for  such  an  offence  as  that  contem- 
plated tl^an  he  had  of  blowing  out  his  own  brains,  and  he  knew  that 
it  was  so.  He  was  a  man  incapable  of  such  persistency  of  wrath 
against  one  whom  he  loved.  He  was  neither  cracl  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing.  He  could  only  threaten  to  do  it,  and 
make  what  best  use  he  might  of  threats,  whilst  threats  might  be  of 
avail.  In  spite  of  all  that  ho  had  said  to  his  wife,  to  Lady  Lufton, 
and  to  himself,  he  knew  very  well  that  if  his  son  did  sin  in  this  way  he, 
the  father,  would  forgive  the  sin  of  the  son. 

In  going  across  from  the  front  gate  of  the  Court  to  the  parsonage  there 
was  a  place  where  three  roads  met,  and  on  this  spot  there  stood  a 
finger-post.  Bound  this  finger-post  there  was  now  pasted  a  placard, 
which  at  once  arrested  the  archdeacon's  eye : — "  Cosby  Lodge — Sale  of 
furniture — Growing  crops  to  be  sold  on  the  grounds.  Three  hunters. 
A  brown  gelding  warranted  for  saddle  or  harness  !  " — ^The  archdeacon 
himself  had  given  the  brown  gelding  to  his  son,  as  a  great  treasure. — 
"  Three  Aldorney  cows,  two  cow-calves,  a  low  phaeton,  a  gig,  two  ricks 
of  hay."  In  this  fashion  were  proclaimed  in  odious  details  all  those 
comfortable  additions  to  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  country,  with  which 
the  archdeacon  was  so  well  acquainted.  Only  last  November  he  had 
recommended  his  son  to  buy  a  certain  new-invented  clod-crusher,  and 
the  clod- crusher  had  of  course  been  bought.  The  bright  blue  paint 
upon  it  had  not  as  yet  given  way  to  the  stains  of  the  ordinary  farmyard 
muck  and  mire  ; — and  here  was  the  clod-crusher  advertised  for  sale ! 
The  archdeacon  did  not  want  his  son  to  leave  Cosby  Lodge.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  his  son  need  not  leave  Cosby  Lodge.  Why  had 
the  foolish  fellow  been  in  such  a  hurry  with  his  hideous  ill-conditioned 
advertisements  ?  Gentle  !  How  was  he  in  such  circumstances  to  be 
gentle  ?  He  raised  his  umbrella  and  poked  angrily  at  the  disgusting 
notice.  The  iron  ferule  caught  the  paper  at  a  chink  iq  the  post,  and 
tore  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  But  what  was  the  use  ?  A  horrid 
ugly  bill  lying  torn  in  such  a  spot  would  attract  only  more  attention 
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tlian  one  fixed  to  a  post.  He  could  not  condescend,  howeyer,  to  give 
to  it  further  attention,  but  passed  on  up  to  the  parsonage.  Gentle, 
indeed ! 

Nevertheless  Archdeacon  Grantly  was  a  gentleman,  and  never  yet 
had  dealt  more  harshly  with  any  woman  than  we  have  sometimes  seen 
him  do  with  his  wife, — ^when  ho  would  say  to  her  an  angry  word  or  two 
with  a  good  deal  of  marital  authority.  His  wife,  who  knew  well  what 
his  angry  words  were  worth,  never  even  suggested  to  herself  that  she 
had  cause  for  complaint  on  that  head.  Had  she  known  that  the  arch- 
deacon was  about  to  undertake  such  a  mission  as  this  which  he  had 
now  in  hand,  she  would  not  have  warned  him  to  be  gentle.  She, 
indeed,  would  have  strongly  advised  him  not  to  undertake  the  mission, 
cautioning  him  that  the  young  lady  would  probably  get  the  better  of 
him. 

"Grace  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bobarts,  coming  up  into  the  nursery 
in  which  Miss  Crawley  was  sitting  with  the  children,  "  come  out  hero 
a  moment,  will  you  ?  "  Then  Grace  left  the  children  and  went  out 
into  the  passage.  <<My  dear,  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing- 
room  who  asks  to  see  you." 

"  A  gentleman,  Mrs.  Eobarts  I  What  gentleman  ?  "  But  Grace, 
though  she  asked  the  question,  conceived  that  the  gentleman  must  bo 
Henry  Grantly.  Her  mind  did  not  suggest  to  her  the  possibility  of 
any  other  gentleman  coming  to  see  her. 

**  You  must  not  be  surprised,  or  allow  yourself  to  bo  frightened." 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Robarts,  who  is  it  ?  " 

**It  is  Major  Grantly's  father." 

*«  The  archdeacon  ?  " 

**  Yes,  dear;  Archdeacon  Grantly.     He  is  in  the  drawing-room." 

**  Must  I  see  him,  Mrs.  Robarts  ?  " 

"Well,  Grace, — I  think  you  must.  I  hardly  know  how  you  can 
refuse.     He  is  an  intimate  friend  of  everybody  here  at  Framley." 

"  What  will  he  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Nay  ;  that  I  cannot  tell.     I  suppose  you  know " 

"  He  has  come,  no  doubt,  to  bid  mo  have  nothing  to  say  to  his  son. 
He  need  not  have  troubled  himself.  But  he  may  say  what  ho  likes. 
I  am  not  a  coward,  and  I  will  go  to  him." 

"Stop  a  moment,  Grace.  Come  into  my  room  for  an  instant. 
The  children  have  pulled  your  hair  about."  But,  Grace,  though  she 
followed  ]\Irs.  Robarts  into  the  bedroom,  would  have  nothing  done  to 
her  hair.  She  was  too  proud  for  that, — and  we  may  say,  also,  too  little 
confident  in  any  good  which  such  resources  might  effect  on  her  behalf. 

n. — XXII.  'i.  ^ 
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**  Never  mind  about  that,"  she  said.  **  What  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  " 
Mrs.  Bobarts  paused  before  she  replied,  feeling  that  the  matter  was  one 
which  required  some  deliberation.  **  Tell  me  what  I  must  say  to  him  ?  " 
said  Grace,  repeating  her  question. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  your  own  feelings  are,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  you  do.    You  do  know.    K  I  had  all  the  world  to  give, 
I  would  give  it  all  to  Mjgor  Grantly." 

"  TeU  him  that,  then." 

**  No,  I  will  not  tell  him  that.  Never  mind  about  my  frock,  Mrs. 
Bobarts.  I  do  not  care  for  that.  I  will  tell  him  that  I  love  his  son 
and  his  granddaughter  too  well  to  injure  them.  I  will  tell  him  nothing 
else.  I  might  as  well  go  now."  Mrs.  Bobarts,  as  she  looked  at  Grace, 
was  astonished  at  the  serenity  of  her  face.  And  yet  when  her  hand 
was  on  the  drawing-room  door  Grace  hesitated,  looked  back,  and 
trembled.  Mrs.  Bobarts  blew  a  kiss  to  her  from  the  stairs ;  and  then 
the  door  was  opened,  and  the  girl  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the 
archdeacon.  Ho  was  standing  on  the  rug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  his  heavy  ecclesiastical  hat  was  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  round 
table.  The  hat  caught  Grace's  eye  at  the  moment  of  her  entrance,  and 
she  felt  that  all  the  thunders  of  the  Church  were  contained  within  it. 
And  then  the  archdeacon  himself  was  so  big  and  so  clerical,  and  so 
imposing  I  Her  father's  aspect  was  severe,  but  the  severity  of  her 
father's  face  was  essentially  different  from  that  expressed  by  the  arch- 
deacon. Whatever  impression  came  from  her  father  came  from  the 
man  himself.  There  was  no  outv/ard  adornment  there;  there  was, 
so  to  say,  no  wig  about  Mr.  Crawley.  Now  the  archdeacon  was  not 
exactly  adorned ;  but  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  high  clerical 
belongings  and  sacerdotal  fitnesses  as  to  appear  always  as  a  walking, 
sitting,  or  standing  impersonation  of  parsondom.  To  poor  Grace,  as 
she  entered  the  room,  he  appeared  to  be  an  impersonation  of  parson- 
dom in  its  severest  aspect. 

**  Miss  Crawley,  I  believe  ?  "  said  he. 

**Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  curtseying  ever  so  slightly,  as  she  stood 
before  him  at  some  considerable  distance. 

His  first  idea  was  that  his  son  must  be  indeed  a  fool  if  he  was  going 
to  give  up  Cosby  Lodge  and  all  Barsetshire,  and  retire  to  Pan,  for  so 
slight  and  unattractive  a  creature  as  he  now  saw  before  him.  But  this 
idea  stayed  with  him  only  for  a  moment.  As  he  continued  to  gaze  at 
her  during  the  inteniew  he  came  to  perceive  that  there  was  very  much 
moro  than  he  had  perceived  at  the  first  glance,  and  that  his  son,  after 
all,  had  had  eyed  to  sec,  though  perhaps  not  a  hcai-t  to  understand. 
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**  Will  yon  not  take  a  chair?*'  he  said.  Then  Grace  sat  down, 
still  at  a  distance  from  the  archdeacon,  and  he  kept  his  place  upon  the 
mg.  He  felt  that  there  would  he  a  difficulty  in  making  her  feel  the 
full  force  of  his  eloquence  all  across  the  room ;  and  yet  he  did  not 
know  how  to  hring  himself  nearer  to  her.  She  hecame  suddenly  very 
important  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  to  some  extent  afraid  of  her.  She 
was  so  slight,  so  meek,  so  young ;  and  yet  there  was  ahout  her  some- 
thing so  beautifully  feminine, — and,  withal,  so  like  a  lady, — ^that  he 
felt  instinctively  that  he  could  not  attack  her  with  harsh  words.  Had 
her  lips  been  full,  and  her  colour  high,  and  had  her  eyes  rolled,  had 
she  put  forth  against  him  any  of  that  ordinary  artillery  with  which 
youthful  feminine  batteries  are  charged,  ho  would  have  been  ready 
to  rush  to  the  combat.  But  this  girl,  about  whom  his  son  had  gone 
mad,  sat  there  as  passively  as  though  she  were  conscious  of  tho 
possession  of  no  artillor}-.  There  was  not  a  single  gun  fired  from 
beneath  her  eyelids.  He  knew  not  why,  but  he  respected  his  son  now 
more  than  ho  had  respected  him  for  the  last  two  months; — more, 
perhaps,  than  he  had  ever  respected  him  before.  He  was  as  eager  as 
ever  against  tho  maniage ; — but  in  thinking  of  his  son  in  what  he  said 
and  did  after  these  few  first  moments  of  the  interview,  he  ceased  to 
think  of  him  with  contempt.  The  creature  before  him  was  a  woman 
who  grew  in  his  opinion  till  ho  began  to  feel  that  she  was  in  truth  fit  to 
be  the  wife  of  his  son — if  only  she  were  not  a  pauper,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  mad  curate,  and,  alas !  too  pro'bably,  of  a  thief.  Though  his  feeling 
towards  the  giil  was  changed,  his  duty  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
son,  was  the  same  as  ever,  and  therefore  he  began  his  task. 

**  Perhaps  you  had  not  expected  to  sec  me  ?  "  he  said. 

*^No,  indeed,  bu*." 

*'  Nor  had  I  intended  when  I  came  over  here  to  call  on  my  old 
friend.  Lady  Lufton,  to  come  up  to  this  house.  But  as  I  knev/ 
that  you  were  here,  Mss  Crawley,  I  thought  that  upon  the  whole  it 
would  be  better  that  I  should  see  you."  Then  he  paused  as  though 
he  expected  that  Grace  would  say  something ;  but  Grace  had  nothing 
to  say.  *'  Of  course  you  must  understand.  Miss  Crawley,  that  I  should 
not  venture  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  unless  I  myself  were  very 
closely  interested  in  it."  He  had  not  yet  said  what  was  the  subject, 
and  it  was  not  probable  that  Grace  should  give  liim  any  assistance  by 
afiecting  to  imderstand  this  without  direct  explanation  from  him.  She 
sat  quite  motionless,  and  did  not  even  aid  him  by  showing  by  her  altered 
colour  that  sho  understood  his  pui-poso,  "  My  son  has  told  me,"  said 
he,  '*that   he  has  profcsr^od  an  attacbiiicnt  fur  you,  r.Iiss   Cuuvky." 
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Then  there  was  another  panse,  and  Grace  felt  that  she 
pelled  to  say  something.  '<  Major  Grantly  has  been  Teiy  good  to 
me/'  she  said,  and  then  she  haled  herself  for  having  nttmd  mil 
which  were  so  tamo  and  unwomanly  in  their  spirit.  Of  eoom  I0 
lover's  father  would  dc5X)i3o  her  for  having  bo  spoken.  After  all  it  il 
not  much  signi^*.  If  he  would  only  despise  her  and  go  anaj,  it  vntt 
perhaps  be  for  the  best. 

''  I  do  not  know  about  being  good/'  said  the  archdeacon.  "I tlnk 
he  is  good.    I  think  he  means  to  bo  good." 

<<I  am  sure  he  is  good/'  said  Grace,  warmly. 

<'  You  know  he  has  a  daughter,  Miss  Crawley  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  Edith  well." 

**  Of  course  his  first  duty  is  to  her.  Is  it  not  ?  And  he  owes  mndi 
to  his  family.    Do  you  not  feel  that  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  feel  it,  sir."  The  poor  giil  had  always  heiidDr. 
Grantly  spoken  of  as  the  archdeacon,  but  she  did  not  in  the  least  knov 
what  she  ought  to  call  him. 

«*  Now,  Miss  Crawley,  pray  listen  to  me ;  I  will  speak  to  yon  vay 
openly.  I  must  speak  to  you  openly,  because  it  is  my  daty  on  my 
son's  behalf — but  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  to  you  kindly  also.  Of 
yourself  I  have  heard  nothing  but  what  is  favourable,  and  there  is  no 
reason  as  yet  why  I  should  not  respect  and  esteem  you."  Grace  told 
herself  that  she  would  do  nothing  which  ought  to  forfeit  his  respect 
and  esteem,  but  that  she  did  not  care  two  straws  whether  his  respect 
and  esteem  were  bestowed  on  her  or  not.  She  was  striving  after  some- 
thing very  dilTercnt  from  that.  **  If  my  son  were  to  many  you,  he 
would  greatly  injure  himself,  and  would  very  greatly  injure  his  child." 
Again  he  paused.  He  had  told  her  to  listen,  and  she  was  resolved  that 
she  would  listen, — unless  ho  should  say  something  which  might  moke  a 
word  from  her  neccssar}-  at  the  moment.  **  I  do  not  know  whether  theie 
does  at  present  exist  any  engagement  between  you  ?  " 

**  There  is  no  engagement,  sir." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  that, — verj-  glad  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  aware  that  my  sou  is  dependent  upon  me  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
income.  It  is  so,  and  as  I  am  so  circumstanced  with  my  son,  of  coarse 
I  feel  the  closest  possible  concern  in  Ins  future  prospects."  The 
archdciicon  did  not  know  how  to  explain  clearly  why  the  fact  of  his 
making  a  son  an  aimual  allowance  should  give  liinn  a  warmer  interest 
in  his  son's  ailUirs  than  ho  might  have  had  had  the  major  been  altogether 
independent  of  him  ;  but  he  trusted  that  Grace  would  understand  this 
by  her  o^vn  natural  lights.     **Now,  Miss  Crawley,  of  course  I  cannot 
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ynah  to  say  a  word  that  shall  hurt  your  feelings.    Bat  there  are 


reasons " 


"  I  know,'*  said  she,  interrupting  him.  **  Papa  is  accused  of  steal- 
ing money.  He  did  not  steal  it,  but  people  think  he  did.  And  then 
we  are  so  very  poor." 

"  You  do  understand  me  then, — and  I  feel  grateful ;  I  do  indeed." 

**  I  don't  think  our  being  poor  ought  to  signify  a  bit,"  said  Grace. 
*'  Papa  is  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman,  and  mamma  is  a  lady." 

"  But,  my  dear " 

'<  I  know  I  ought  not  to  be  your  son's  wife  as  long  as  people  think 
that  papa  stole  the  money.  If  he  had  stolen  it,  I  ought  never  to  be 
Major  Grantly's  wife, — or  anybody's  wife.  I  know  that  very  well. 
And  as  for  Edith, — I  would  sooner  die  than  do  anything  that  would 
be  bad  to  her." 

The  archdeacon  had  now  left  the  rug,  and  advanced  till  he  was 
almost  close  to  the  chair  on  which  Grace  was  sitting.  <<  My  dear,"  he 
said,  **  what  you  say  does  you  very  much  honour, — ^very  much  honour 
indeed."  Now  that  he  was  close  to  her,  he  could  look  into  her  eyes, 
and  he  could  see  the  exact  form  of  herieatures,  and  could  understand, 
—could  not  help  understanding, — the  character  of  her  countenance. 
It  was  a  noble  face,  having  in  it  nothing  that  was  poor,  nothing  that 
was  mean,  nothing  that  was  shapeless.  It  was  a  face  that  promised 
infinite  beauty,  with  a  promise  that  was  on  the  very  verge  of  fulfilment. 
There  was  a  play  about  her  mouth  as  she  spoke,  and  a  curl  in  her 
nostril  as  the  eager  words  came  from  her,  which  almost  made  the  selfish 
father  give  way.  "Why  had  they  not  told  him  that  she  was  such  a  one 
as  this  ?  Why  had  not  Henry  himself  spoken  of  the  speciality  of  her 
beauty  ?  No  man  in  England  knew  better  than  the  archdeacon  the 
diflfcrcnco  between  beauty  of  one  kind  and  beauty  of  another  kind  in  a 
woman's  face, — the  one  beauty,  which  comes  from  health  and  youth 
and  animal  spirits,  and  which  belongs  to  the  miller's  dau^ter,  and  the 
other  beauty,  which  shows  itself  in  fine  lines  and  a  noble  spirit, — ^the 
beauty  which  comes  from  breeding.  **  What  you  say  does  you  very 
much  honour  indeed,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

"  I  should  not  mind  at  all  about  being  poor,"  said  Grace. 

**  No ;  no ;  no,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

**  Poor  as  we  are, — and  no  clergyman,  I  think,  ever  was  so  poor, — I 
should  have  done  as  your  son  asked  me  at  once,  if  it  had  been  only 
that, — because  I  love  him." 

**  If  you  love  him  you  will  not  wish  to  injure  him." 

**  I  will  not  injure  him.     Sir,  there  is  my  promise."     And  now  as 
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libe  ^clce  she  rose  horn  Ler  chair,  &nd  itiTwtmg  close  to  the  aidkittcGo, 
hid  her  ba&d  Terr  li^ulj  o&  the  aleere  c€  hia  coal.  *^  There  ii  mj 
prcnuBe.  Ai  long  as  people  saj  that  papa  stole  the  money,  I  wiH  vit& 
mtsnj  joai  ioa.    There/' 

The  archdeacco  was  still  looidcg  down  ai  her,  and  feehng  the  iKigjbs 
iooeh  of  her  fingers,  raised  his  arm  a  little  as  though  to  wekooie  the 
pressure.  He  looked  into  her  eves,  which  were  tamed  eagerif  towaids 
his,  and  when  doing  so  was  qnite  sore  that  the  promise  would  he  hepL 
It  would  have  been  sacrilege, — ^he  felt  that  it  would  have  been  saezflege, 
— to  doaU  such  a  promise.  He  almost  relented.  His  soft  heart, 
which  was  never  very  well  under  his  own  control,  gave  way  so  far  that 
he  was  nearly  moved  to  tell  her  that,  on  Lis  son's  behalf,  he  acqoitted 
her  of  the  promise.  What  could  any  man's  son  do  better  than  have 
such  a  woman  for  his  wife  ?  It  would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  he 
made  Ler  such  ofier.  The  pledge  she  had  given  had  not  been  wrung 
from  her  by  Lis  influence,  nor  could  his  influence  have  availed  ou^t 
with  her  towaids  the  alteration  of  her  purpose.  It  was  not  the  arch- 
deacon who  liad  taught  her  that  it  would  not  be  her  duty  to  take  dis- 
grace into  the  Louse  of  tLe  man  she  loved.  As  he  looked  down  npon 
her  face  two  tears  formed  themselves  in  Lis  eyes,  and  gradually  trickled 
down  Lis  old  nose.  ''My  dear,"  Le  said,  ''if  tLis  cloud  passes  away 
from  you,  you  sLaU  come  to  us  and  bo  my  daughter."  And  thus  he 
alHo  pledged  Limself.  There  was  a  dash  of  generosity  about  the  man, 
in  Bx>ite  of  Lis  KclfiHlmess,  wLicL  always  made  Lim  desirous  of  giving 
largely  to  tL(j.se  v/Lo  gave  largely  to  Lim.  He  would  fain  tLat  Lis  gifts 
sLould  be  tLe  bigger,  if  it  were  possible.  He  longed  at  tLis  moment  to 
tell  Ler  tLat  tLe  dlrly  cLeque  sLould  go  for  nothing.  Ho  would  have 
done  it,  I  think,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  so  to  speak  in  her 
presence  of  that  wLicL  moved  Ler  so  greatly. 

lie  had  contrived  that  her  Land  sLould  fall  from  Lis  arm  into  his 
grasp,  and  now  for  a  moment  he  Leld  it.  "  You  are  a  good  girl,'*  ho 
said — "  a  dear,  dear,  good  girl.  "Wlien  tLis  cloud  Lad  passed  away,  you 
sLall  come  to  ns  and  be  our  daughter." 

"  But  it  will  never  pass  away,"  said  Grace. 

*♦  Let  UH  hope  that  it  may.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may."  TLen  Lo 
Hto()i»ed  over  Ler  and  kissed  hcjr,  and  leaving  the  room,  got  out  into  tLe 
Lall  and  thence  into  the  garden,  and  so  away,  without  saying  a  word  of 
adieu  to  I\IrH.  Ilobai-ts. 

Ah  he  walked  across  to  the  Court,  whither  ho  was  obUged  to  go, 
b(!causo  of  his  chaise,  ho  was  lost  in  surprise  at  what  had  occurred.  Ho 
had  gone  to  tho  parsonage,  hating  the  girl,  and  despising  Lis  son.    Now, 
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as  he  retraced  his  steps,  his  feelings  were  altogether  changed.  He 
admired  the  girl,-^and  as  for  his  son,  even  his  anger  was  for  the 
moment  altogether  gone.  He  would  write  to  his  son  at  once  and 
implore  him  to  stop  the  sale.  He  would  tell  his  son  all  that  had 
occurred,  or  rather  would  make  Mrs.  Grantly  do  so.  In  respect  to  his 
son  he  was  quite  safe.  He  thought  at  that  moment  that  be  was  safe. 
There  would  ho  no  use  in  hurling  further  threats  at  him.  If  Crawley 
were  found  guilty  of  stealing  the  money,  there  was  the  girFs  promise. 
If  he  were  acquitted,  there  was  his  own  pledge.  He  rememhered  per- 
fectly well  that  the  girl  had  said  more  than  this, — ^that  she  had  not  con- 
fined her  assurance  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  that  she  had  protested  that 
she  would  not  accept  Major  Grantly's  hand  as  long  as  people  thought 
that  her  father  had  stolen  the  cheque  ;  but  the  archdeacon  felt  that  it 
would  be  ignoble  to  hold  her  closely  to  her  words.  The  event,  according 
to  his  ideas  of  the  compact,  was  to  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
If  the  jury  should  find  Mr.  Crawley  not  guilty,  all  objection  on  his  part 
to  the  marriage  was  to  be  withdrawn.  And  he  would  keep  his  word ! 
In  such  case  it  should  be  withdrawn. 

When  he  came  to  the  rags  of  the  auctioneer's  bill,  which  he  had 
before  torn  down  with  his  umbrella,  he  stopped  a  moment  to  consider 
how  he  would  act  at  once.  In  the  first  place  he  would  tell  his  son  that 
his  threats  were  \\ithdrawn,  and  would  ask  him  to  remain  at  Cosby 
Lodge.  He  would  write  the  letter  as  he  passed  through  Barchester,  on 
his  way  home,  so  that  his  son  might  receive  it  on  the  following  morning ; 
and  ho  would  refer  the  major  to  his  mother  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
circumstances.  Those  odious  bills  must  be  removed  from  every  barn- 
door and  wall  in  the  county.  At  the  present  moment  his  anger  against 
his  son  was  chiefly  directed  against  his  ill-judged  haste  in  having  put  up 
those  ill-omened  posters.  Then  he  paused  to  consider  what  must  be 
his  wish  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  abide 
by  the  verdict,  and  he  could  not  but  have  a  wish  on  the  subject.  Could 
he  desire  in  his  heart  that  Mi\  Crawley  should  be  found  guilty  ?  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment  thinking  of  this,  and  then  he  walked  on,  shaking 
his  head.  If  it  might  be  possible  he  would  have  no  wish  on  the  subject 
whatsoever. 

**  Well !  "  said  Lady  Lufton,  stopping  him  in  the  passage, — **  have 
you  seen  her  ?  " 

'*  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  her." 

''WcU?" 

*'  She  is  a  good  girl, — a  very  good  girl.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  more  now." 
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"  You  say  that  she  is  a  good  girl  ?  ** 

'<  I  say  that  she  is  a  very  good  girl.  An  angol  could  not  havo 
behaved  better.  I  will  tell  you  all  some  day,  Lady  Lufbon,  but  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  now.** 

When  the  archdeacon  was  gone  old  Lady  Lufbon  confided  to  young 
Lady  Lufton  her  very  strong  opinion  that  many  months  would  not  be 
gone  by  before  Qtmce  Crawley  would  be  the  mistress  of  Cosby  Lodge. 
<<It  will  be  great  promotion/*  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  little  toss  of 
her  head. 

When  Grace  was  interrogated  afterwards  by  Mrs.  Eobarts  as  to 
what  had  passed  between  her  and  the  archdeacon  she  had  very  little  to 
say  as  to  the  interview.  '*  No,  he  did  not  scold  me,**  she  replied  to  an 
inquiry  firom  her  friend.  "But  he  spoke  about  your  engagement ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Bobarts. ,  "  There  is  no  engagement/*  said  Grace.  ^*  But  I 
suppose  you  acknowledged,  my  dear,  that  a  future  engagement  is  quite 
possible  ?  **  **  I  told  him,  Mrs.  Robarts,**  Grace  answered,  after 
hesitating  for  a  moment,  "  that  I  would  never  marry  his  son  as  long  as 
papa  was  suspected  by  any  one  in  the  world  of  being  a  thief.  And  I 
will  keep  my  word.**  But  she  said  nothing  to  Mrs.  Bobarts  of  the 
pledge  which  the  archdeacon  had  made  to  her. 


CHAPTER  liVni. 

TBE   CROSS-aitAINEDNESS   OF  HEN., 

I  Y  the  time  that  the  orohdeaeon 
reached  Plomatead  hia  en- 
thusiasm in  fayonr  of  Qrace 
Crawley  bad  somewhat  cooled 
itself ;  and  the  langnnge  which 
from  time  to  time  he  prepared 
for  conve^g  his  impressions 
to  his  wife,  became  lees  fervid 
as  he  approached  his  home. 
There  was  his  pledge,  and  by 
thftt  he  wonld  abide ; — and  so 
mnch  he  wonld  make  both  his 
\cife  and  hie  son  understand. 
But  any  idea  which  he  might 
haTS  entertained  for  a  moment 
-  of  extending  the  promise  he 
had  giren  and  rolasing  that 
gives  to  him  was  gone  before 
he  saw  his  own  chimneys.  Indeed,  I  fear  ho  hod  by  that  time  hegnn 
to  feel  that  the  only  salvation  now  open  tc  him  mast  come  &om  the 
jnry'a  verdict.     If  the  jmy  shonld  declare  Mr.  Crawley  to  be  guilty, 

then ;  ho  would  not  say  even  to  himself  that  in  snch  cose  all 

would  be  right,  but  he  did  feel  that  mnch  as  he  might  regret  the  &te 
of  the  poor  Crowleys,  and  of  the  girl  whom  in  his  warmth  ho  had 
declared  to  be  almost  an  angel,  nevertheless  to  him  personally  such 
a  verdict  would  bring  consolatory  comfort. 

"  I  have  seen  Miss  Crawley,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  sff  soon  as  he 
hod  closed  the  door  of  his  study,  before  he  had  been  two  minutes  out 
of  the  chaise.     Ho  had  determined  that  he  wonld  dash  at  the  subject 
at  once,  and  he  thus  carried  his  resolution  into  effect. 
"  You  have  seen  Grace  Crawley  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  went  up  to  the  parsonage  and  colled  upon  her.     Lady 
Luflon  advised  me  to  do  so," 
"  And  Henry  ?  " 
U. — xsm,  Z  z 
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**  Oh,  Honry  has  gone.  He  was  only  there  one  night.  I  suppose 
ho  saw  her,  but  I  am  not  sure.'* 

**  Would  not  Miss  Crawley  tell  you  ?  " 

**  I  forgot  to  ask  her."  Mrs.  Grantly,  at  hearing  this,  expressed  her 
surprise  by  opening  wide  her  eyes.  He  had  gone  all  the  way  over 
to  Framley  on  purpose  to  look  after  his  son,  and  learn  what  were  his 
doings,  and  when  there  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  the  person  who  could 
have  given  him  better  information  than  any  one  else  I  **  But  it  does 
not  signify,"  continued  the  archdeacon ;  <<  she  said  enough  to  me  to 
make  that  of  no  importance.*' 

**  And  what  did  she  say  ?  '* 

"  She  said  that  she  would  never  consent  to  maiTy  Henry  as  long 
as  there  was  any  suspicion  abroad  as  to  her  father's  guilt." 

"  And  you  believe  her  promise  ?  *' 

''  Certainly  I  do ;  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least.  I  put  implicit 
confidence  in  her.  And  I  have  promised  her  that  if  her  £»ther  is 
acquitted, — ^I  will  withdraw  my  opposition." 

"No!"    : 

**  But  I  have.  And  you  would  have  done  the  same  had  you  been 
there." 

"  I  doubt  that,  my  dear.     I  am  not  so  impulsive  as  you  are." 

**  You  could  not  have  helped  yourself.  You  would  have  felt  your- 
seK  obliged  to  bo  equally  generous  with  her.     She  came  up  to  mo  and 

she  put  her  hand  upon  me "     "  Psha  I  "   said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

'*  But  she  did,  my  dear ;  and  then  she  said,  *  I  promiso  you  that  I  will 
not  become  your  son's  wife  while  people  think  that  papa  stole  this 
money.'     What  else  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  And  is  she  pretty  ?  " 

**  Very  pretty  ;  very  beautiful.*' 

"  And  like  a  lady  ?  " 

**  Quite  like  a  lady.     There  is  no  mistake  about  that." 

**  And  she  behaved  well  ?  " 

**  Admirably,"  said  the  archdeacon,  who  was  in  a  measure  com- 
pelled to  justify  the  generosity  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
feelings. 

"  Then  she  is  a  paragon,"  said  Mi*s.  Grantly. 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  a  paragon,  my  dear.  I  say  that 
she  is  a  lady,  and  that  she  is  extremely  good-looking,  and  that  she 
behaved  very  well.  I  cannot  say  less  in  her  favour.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  say  less  yourself,  if  you  had  been  present." 

**  She  must  be  a  wonderful  young  woman." 
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"  I  dou*t  know  anything  about  lier  being  wonderful.'* 
*'  Sbe  must  be  wonderful  when  she  has  succeeded  both  with  the 
son  and  with  the  father." 

**  I  wish  you  had  been  there  instead  of  me,"  said  the  archdeacon, 
angrily.  Mrs.  Grantly  yeiy  probably  wished  so  also,  feeling  that  in 
that  case  a  more  serene  mode  of  business  would  have  been  adopted. 
How  keenly  susceptible  the  archdeacon  still  was  to  the  influences  of 
feminine  charms,  no  one  knew  better  than  Mrs.  Grantly,  and  whenever 
bhe  became  aware  that  he  had  been  in  this  way  seduced  from  the 
wisdom  of  his  cooler  judgment  she  always  felt  something  akin  to 
indignation  gainst  the  seducer.  As  for  her  husband,  she  probably 
told  herself  at  such  moments  that  he  was  an  old  goose.  *^  !£  you  had 
been  there,  and  Henry  with  you,  you  would  have  made  a  great  deal 
worse  job  of  it  than  I  have  done,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

''I  don't  say  you  have  made  a  bad  job  of  it,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantly.  *'  But  it's  past  eight,  and  you  must  be  terribly  in  want  of 
your  dinner.     Had  you  not  better  go  up  and  dress  ?  " 

In  the  evening  the  plan  of  the  future  campaign  was  Pranged 
between  thorn.  The  archdeacon  would  not  write  to  his  son  at  all.  In 
passing  thiough  Barchester  he  had  abandoned  his  idea  of  despatching 
a  note  from  the  hotel,  feeling  that  such  a  note  as  would  be  required 
was  not  easily  written  in  a  hurry.  Mrs.  Grantly  would  now  write  to 
her  son,  telling  him  that  circumstances  had  changed,  that  it  would  bo 
altogether  unnecessary  for  him  to  sell  his  furniture,  and  begging  him 
io  come  over  and  see  his  father  without  a  day's  delay.  She  wrote  her 
letter  that  night,  and  read  to  the  archdeacon  all  that  she  had  written, 
— with  the  exception  of  the  postscript : — **  You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  unpleasantness  with  your  father."  That  was  the  post- 
script which  was  not  communicated  to  the  archdeacon. 

On  the  third  day  after  that  Henry  Grantly  did  come  over  to 
Plumstead.  His  mother  in  her  letter  to  him  had  not  explained  how  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  the  sale  of  his  furniture  would  be  unnecessary. 
His  father  had  given  him  to  understand  distinctly  that  his  income 
would  be  withdrawn  from  him  unless  ho  would  express  his  intention  of 
giving  up  Miss  Crawley;  and  it  had  been  admitted  among  thein  all 
that  Cosby  Lodge  must  be  abandoned  if  this  were  done.  He  certainly 
would  not  give  up  Grace  Crawley.  Sooner  than  that,  he  would  give 
up  every  stick  in  his  possession,  and  go  and  live  in  New  Zealand  if  it 
were  necessary.  Not  only  had  Grace's  conduct  to  him  made  him  thus 
tirm,  but  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  disposition  had  tended  that  way 
also.     His  fiEithcr  had  attempted  to  dictate  to  him,  and  sooner  than 
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hnhmli  to  that  he  would  sell  the  copA  off  his  baek.  Had  his  £athcr 
confined  his  opposition  to  advice,  and  had  Miss  Crawlej  been  less  fina 
in  her  riew  of  her  dotv,  the  major  mi^t  have  been  less  firm  also. 
But  things  had  so  gone  that  he  was  determined  to  be  fixed  as  granite. 
If  others  wodld  not  be  moved  firom  their  resolves,  neither  wonld  he. 
Soeh  being  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  conld  not  understand  why  he  was 
thus  gammoned  to  Plomstead.  He  had  alreadv  written  over  to  Paa 
about  his  honse,  and  it  was  well  that  he  should,  at  anv  rate,  see  his 
mother  before  he  started.  He  was  willing,  therefore,  to  go  to  Plnmstead, 
but  he  took  no  steps  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  those  auctioneer's  bills  to 
which  the  archdeacon  so  strongly  objected.  AVhen  he  drove  into  the 
redorv  yard,  his  father  was  standing  there  before  him.  "  Henrv,"  he 
said,  **  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for 
comiiig."  Then  Henry  got  out  of  his  cart  and  shook  hands  with  his 
father,  and  the  archdeacon  began  ,to  talk  about  the  weather.  **  Your 
mother  has  gone  into  Barchester  to  see  your  grandfather,'*  said  the 
archdeacon.  **  If  you  are  not  tired,  we  might  as  well  take  a  walk.  I 
want  to  go  up  as  far  as  Flurry's  cottage."  The  major  of  course 
declared  that  he  was  not  at  all  tired,  and  that  he  should  be  delighted 
of  all  things  to  go  up  and  see  old  Flurry,  and  thus  they  started. 
Young  Grantly  had  not  even  been  into  the  house  before  he  left  the 
yard  with  his  futher.  Of  course,  he  was  thinking  of  the  coming  sale  at 
Cosby  Lod^'e,  and  of  his  future  life  at  Pau,  and  of  his  injured  position 
in  the  world.  There  would  be  no  longer  any  occasion  for  him  to  be 
fjolicilous  as  to  the  Plumstead  foxes.  Of  course  these  things  were  in 
his  mind  ;  but  he  could  not  begin  to  speak  of  them  till  his  fSather  did 
so.  **  I'm  afraid  your  grandfather  is  not  very  strong,"  said  the  arch- 
deacon, shaking  his  head.     **  I  fear  ho  won't  be  with  us  very  long." 

**  Is  it  so  bad  as  that,  sir  ?  " 

**  Well,  you  know,  ho  is  an  old  man,  Henry ;  and  ho  was  always 
somewhat  old  for  his  age.  He  will  be  eighty,  if  he  lives  two  years 
longer,  I  think.  But  he'll  never  reach  eighty  ; — never.  You  must  go  and 
see  biui  before  you  go  back  home  ;  you  must  indeed."  The  major,  of 
course,  promised  that  he  would  see  his  grandfather,  and  the  archdeacon 
told  his  son  how  nearly  the  old  man  had  fuKen  in  the  passage  between 
the  cathedral  and  the  deanery.  In  this  way  they  had  nearly  made 
thoir  way  up  to  the  gamekeeper's  cottage  without  a  word  of  reference 
to  any  subject  that  touched  upon  tho  matter  of  which  each  of  them  was 
of  course  thinking.  Whether  the  major  intended  to  remain  at  home  or 
to  live  at  Pau,  tho  subject  of  Mr.  Harding's  health  was  a  natural  topic 
for  convei'8ati')n  between  him  and  his  father ;  but  when  his   father 
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stopped  suddenly,  and  began  to  tell  him  how  a  fox  had  been  trapped  on 
Darvell's  farm, — **  and  of  course  it  was  a  Plumstead  fox, — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Flurry  is  right  about  that ;  " — ^when  the  archdeacon 
spoke  of  this  iniquity  with  much  warmth,  and  told  his  son  how  he  had 
at  once  written  off  to  Mi\  Thome  of  Ullathome,  and  how  Mr.  Thome 
had  declared  that  he  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  how  Flurry  had 
produced  the  pad  of  the  fox,  with  the  marks  of  the  trap  on  the  skin, 
— then  the  son  began  to  feel  that  the  ground  was  beijoming  very  warm, 
and  that  he  could  not  go  on  much  longer  without  rushing  into  details 
about  Grace  Crawley.  **  I've  no  more  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  our 
foxes  than  that  I  stand  here,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

'*  It  doesn't  matter  where  the  fox  was  bred.  It  shouldn't  have 
been  trapped,"  said  the  major. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  archdeacon,  indignantly.  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  have  been  so  keen  had  a  Bomanist  priest  come  into 
his  parish,  and  turned  one  of  his  Protestants  into  a  Papist  ? 

Then  Flurry  came  up,  and  produced  the  identical  pad  out  of  his 
pocket.  "  I  don't  suppose  it  was  intended,"  said  the  major,  looking  at 
the  interesting  relic  with  scrutinizing  eyes.  **  I  suppose  it  was  caught 
in  a  rabbit-trap,— eh,  Flurry  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  see  what  right  a  man  has  v/ith  traps  at  all,  when  gentle- 
men is  particular  about  their  foxes,"  said  Flurry.  **  Of  course  they'd 
call  it  rabbits." 

**  I  never  liked  that  man  on  Darvell's  farm,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

*'  Nor  I  either,'*  said  Flurry.  **  No  farmer  ought  to  be  on  that  land 
who  don't  have  a  horse  of  his  own.  And  if  I  war  Squire  Thorne,  I 
wouldn't  have  no  farmer  there  who  didn't  keep  no  horse.  When  a 
farmer  has  a  horse  of  his  own,  and  follies  the  hounds,  there  ain't  no 
rabbit- traps  ;  —  never.  How  does  that  come  about,  Mr.  Henry  ? 
llabbits  I     I  Icnow  very  well  what  rabbits  is  I  " 

Mr.  Henry  shook  his  head,  and  turned  away,  and  the  archdeacon 
followed  him.  There  was  an  hypocrisy  about  this  pretended  care  for 
the  foxes  which  displeased  the  major.  He  could  not,  of  course,  tell  his 
father  that  the  foxes  were  no  longer  anything  to  him  ;  but  yet  he  must 
make  it  understood  that  such  was  his  conviction.  His  mother  had 
^mtten  to  him,  saying  that  the  sale  of  furniture  need  not  take  place. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  for  his  mother  to  say  that,  or  for  his  father  ; 
but,  after  what  had  taken  place,  he  could  consent  to  remain  in  England 
on  no  other  understanding  than  that  his  income  should  be  made  per- 
manent to  him.  Such  permanence  must  not  bo  any  longer  dependent 
on  his  father's  caprice.     In  these  days  he  had  come  to  be  somewhat  in 
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love  with  porertj  and  Pan,  and  had  been  feeding  on  the  huttiry  of  his 
grierance.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  pleasant  as  the  preparation 
for  self-sacrifice.  To  give  up  Cosby  Lodge  and  the  foxes,  to  marry  a 
penniless  wife,  and  go  and  live  at  Pan  on  six  or  seven  hundred  a  yeary 
seemed  jnst  now  to  Major  Grantly  to  be  a  fine  thing,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  abandon  this  fine  thing  without  receiving  a  very  clear  reason 
for  doing  so.  **  I  can't  quite  understand  Thome,"  said  the  archdeacon. 
**  He  used  to  be  so  particular  about  the  foxes,  and  I  don't  suppose  that 
a  country  gentleman  will  change  his  ideas  because  he  has  given  np 
hunting  himself." 

**  Mr.  Thome  never  thought  much  of  Flurry,"  said  Henry  Grantlv, 
with  his  mind  intent  upon  Pau  and  his  grievance. 

**  He  might  take  my  word  at  any  rate,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

It  was  a  known  fact  that  the  archdeacon's  solicitude  about  tho 
Plumstead  covers  was  wholly  on  behalf  of  his  son  the  major.  The 
major  himself  knew  this  thoroughly,  and  felt  that  his  father's  present 
special  anxiety  was  intended  as  a  corroboration  of  the  tidings  conveyed 
in  his  mother's  letter.  Every  word  so  uttered  was  meant  to  have 
reference  to  his  son's  future  residence  in  the  country.  **  Father,"  he 
said,  turning  round  shoiily,  and  standing  before  the  archdeacon  in  the 
pathway,  **  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  the  covers.  I  feel  sure 
that  every  gentleman  who  preser^TS  a  fox  docs  good  to  the  country.  I 
am  sony  that  I  shall  not  have  a  closer  interest  in  the  matter 
myself." 

*'  VHiy  shouldn't  you  have  a  closer  interest  in  it  ?"  said  the  arch- 
deacon. 

"  Because  I  shall  be  living  abroad." 

**  You  got  your  mother's  letter  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  I  got  my  mother's  letter." 

**  Did  she  not  tell  you  that  you  can  stay  where  you  are  ?" 

**  Yes,  she  said  so.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  do  not  like  the 
risk  of  living  beyond  my  assured  income." 

*' But  if  I  justify  it?" 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  complain,  sir,  but  you  have  made  me  understand 
that  you  can,  and  that  in  certain  circumstances  you  will,  at  a  moment, 
withdraw  what  you  give  mo.  Since  this  was  said  to  me,  I  have  felt 
myself  to  be  unsafe  in  such  a  house  as  Cosby  Lodge." 

The  archdeacon  did  not  Imow  how  to  explain.  He  had  intended 
that  the  real  explanation  should  be  given  by  Mrs.  Grantly,  and  had 
been  anxious  to  return  to  his  old  relations  with  his  son  without  any 
exact  terms  on  his  own  pai-t.   But  his  son  was,  as  he  thought,  awkward, 
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and  would  drive  liim  to  some  epeech  that  was  mmecessary.  **  Yoa 
need  not  be  unsafe  there  at  all,"  he  said,  half  angrily. 

"  I  must  be  unsafe  if  I  am  not  sure  of  my  income." 

**  Your  income  is  not  in  any  danger.  But  you  had  better  speak  to 
your  mother  about  it.  For  myself,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  neyer 
yet  behaved  to  any  of  you  with  harshness.  A  son  should,  at  any  rate, 
not  be  offended  because  a  father  thinks  that  he  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration  for  what  he  does." 

*'  There  are  some  points  on  which  a  son  cannot  give  way  even  to 
his  father,  sir." 

*^  You  had  better  speak  to  your  mother,  Henry.  She  will  explain 
to  you  what  has  taken  place.  Look  at  that  plantation.  You  don't 
remember  it,  but  every  tree  there  was  planted  since  you  were  bom. 
I  bought  that  farm  from  old  Mr.  Thome,  when  he  was  purchasing 
St.  Ewold's  Downs,  and  it  was  the  first  bit  of  land  I  ever  had  of 
my  own." 

"  That  is  not  in  Pliimstead,  I  think?" 

**  No  :  this  is  Plumstead,  where  we  stand,  but  that's  in  Eiderdown. 
The  parishes  run  in  and  out  here.  I  never  bought  any  other  land  as 
cheap  as  I  bought  that." 

**  And  did  old  Thome  make  a  good  purchase  at  St.  Ewold's  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  fancy  he  did.  It  gave  him  the  whole  of  the  parish,  which 
was  a  great  thing.  It  is  astonishing  how  land  has  risen  in  value  since 
that,  and  yet  rents  are  not  so  very  much  higher.  They  who  buy  land 
now  can't  have  above  two-and-a-half  for  their  money.'* 

**  I  wonder  people  are  so  fond  of  land,"  said  the  major. 

**  It  is  a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  that  you  stand  on  your  own 
gi'ound.  Land  is  about  the  only  thing  that  can't  fly  away.  And  then, 
you  see,  land  gives  so  much  more  than  the  rent.  It  gives  position  and 
influence  and  political  power,  to  say  nothing  about  the  game.  We'll 
go  back  now.     I  daresay  your  mother  will  be  at  home  by  this  time." 

The  archdeacon  was  striving  to  teach  a  great  lesson  to  his  son  when 
he  thus  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  a  man  feels  when  he  stands  upon 
his  own  ground.  He  was  bidding  his  son  to  understand  how  great  was 
the  position  of  an  heir  to  a  landed  property,  and  how  small  the  position 
of  a  man  depending  on  what  Dr.  Grantly  himself  would  have  called  a 
scratch  income, — an  income  made  up  of  a  few  odds  and  ends,  a  share 
or  two  in  this  company  and  a  share  or  two  in  that,  a  slight  venture  in 
foreign  stocks,  a  small  mortgage  and  such  like  convenient  but  uninflucn- 
tial  driblets.  A  man,  no  doubt,  may  live  at  Pan  on  driblets ;  may  pay  his 
way  and  drink  his  bottle  of  cheap  wine,  and  enjoy  life  after  a  fashion  while 
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reading  Galignani  and  looking  at  the  mountains.  Bat, — as  it  seemed  io 
the  archdeacon, — ^when  there  was  a  choice  between  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  fox-covers  at  Plomstead,  and  a  seat  among  the  magistrates  of 
Barsetshire,  and  an  establishment  full  of  horses,  beeves,  swine,  carriages, 
and  hayricks,  a  man  brought  up  as  his  son  had  been  brought  up  ought 
not  to  be  very  long  in  choosing.  It  never  entered  into  the  arch- 
deacon's mind  that  he  was  tempting  his  son ;  but  Henry  Grantlj  felt 
that  he  was  having  the  good  things  of  the  world  shown  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  being  told  that  they  should  be  his — ^for  a  consideration. 

The  major,  in  his  present  mood,  looked  at  the  matter  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  determined  that  the  consideration  was  too  high.  He 
was  pledged  not  to  give  up  Grace  Crawley,  and  he  would  not  yield  on 
that  point,  though  ho  might  be  tempted  by  all  the  fox-covers  in  Barset- 
shire.  At  this  moment  ho  did  not  know  how  fiEir  his  father  was  pre- 
pared to  yield,  or  how  far  it  was  expected  that  he  should  yield  himself. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  to  speak  to  his  mother.  He  would  speak  to 
his  mother,  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
a  comfortable  answer  to  his  father* s  eloquent  praise  of  landed  property. 
He  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  enthusiastic  on  the  matter  till  ho 
knew  what  was  expected  of  him  if  he  chose  to  submit  to  be  made  a 
British  squire.  At  present  Galignani  and  the  mountains  had  their 
charms  for  him.  There  was,  therefore,  but  little  conversation  between 
the  father  and  the  son  as  they  walked  back  to  the  rectory. 

Late  that  night  the  major  heard  the  whole  story  from  his  mother. 
Gradually,  and  as  though  imintentionally,  Mrs.  Grantly  told  him  all  she 
knew  of  the  archdeacon's  visit  to  Framley.  Mrs.  Grantly  was  quite  as 
anxious  as  was  her  husband  to  keep  her  son  at  home,  and  therefore  she 
omitted  in  her  story  those  little  sneers  against  Grace  which  she  herself- 
had  been  tempted  to  make  by  the  archdeacon's  fervour  in  the  girl's 
favour.  The  major  said  as  little  as  was  possible  while  ho  was  being 
told  of  his  father's  adventure,  and  expressed  neither  anger  nor  satisfac- 
tion till  he  had  been  made  thoroughly  to  understand  that  Grace  had 
pledged  herself  not  to  marr}'  him  as  long  as  any  suspicion  should  rest 
upon  her  father's  name. 

**  Your  father  is  quite  satisfied  with  her,"  said  ^Irs.  Grantly.  **  He 
thinks  that  she  is  behaving  very  well." 

**  My  father  hud  no  right  to  exact  such  a  pledge." 

**  But  she  made  it  of  her  own  accord.  She  was  the  first  to  speak 
about  Mr.  Crawley's  supposed  guilt.     Your  father  never  mentioned  it/' 

*<  He  must  have  led  to  it ;  and  I  think  he  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

had  no  right  to  go  to  her  at  all." 
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**  Now  don't  be  foolish,  Henry." 

<^  I  don't  see  that  I  am  foolish." 

**  Yes,  you  are.  A  man  is  foolish  if  he  won't  take  what  he  wants 
without  asking  exactly  how  he  is  to  come  by  it.  That  your  father 
should  be  anxious  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  You  know 
how  high  he  has  always  held  his  own  head,  and  how  much  he  thinks 
about  the  characters  and  position  of  clergymen.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  dislike  the  idea  of  such  a  marriage." 

*'  Grace  Crawley  would  disgrace  no  family,"  said  the  lover. 

**  That's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say,  and  I'll  take  your  word  that  it 
is  so ; — that  is  as  far  as  the  young  lady  goes  herself.  And  there's  your 
father  almost  as  much  in  love  with  her  as  you  are,  -I  don't  know  what 
you  would  have  ?  " 

*'  I  would  be  left  alone." 

**  But  what  harm  has  been  done  you  ?  From  what  you  yourself 
have  told  me,  I  know  that  Miss  Crawley  has  said  the  same  thing  to  you 
that  she  has  said  to  her  father.   You  can't  but  admire  her  for  the  feeling." 

**  I  admire  her  for  everything." 

*'  Very  well.     We  don't  say  anjrthing  against  that." 

**  And  I  don't  mean  to  give  her  up." 

**  Very  well  again.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Crawley  will  be  acquitted, 
and  then  all  will  be  right.  Your  father  never  goes  back  from  his 
promise.  He  is  always  better  than  his  word.  You'll  find  that  if  Mr. 
Crawley  is  acquitted,  or  if  he  escapes  in  any  way,  your  father  will  only 
be  happy  of  an  excuse  to  make  much  of  the  young  lady.  You  should 
not  bo  hard  on  him,  Henry.  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  his  one  great 
desire  to  keep  you  near  to  him  ?  The  sight  of  those  odious  bills 
nearly  broke  his  heart." 

**  Then  why  did  he  threaten  me  ?  " 

**  Henry,  you  are  obstinate." 

**  I  am  not  obstinate,  mother." 

**  Yes,  you  are.  You  remember  nothing,  and  you  forget  nothing. 
You  expect  everything  to  be  made  smooth  for  you,  and  will  do  nothing 
towards  making  things  smooth  for  anybody  else.  You  ought  to  promise 
to  give  up  the  sale.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  your  father  would 
not  let  you  sufier  in  pocket  for  yielding  to  him  in  so  much. 

**  K  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  wish  to  take  nothing  from  my 
Mher." 

**  You  won't  put  ofi*  the  sale,  then  ?  " 

The  son  paused  a  moment  before  he  answered  his  mother,  thinking 
over  all  the  circumstances  of  his  position.     <*  I  cannot  do  so  as  long  as 
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I  am  subject  to  my  other's  threat/*  he  said  at  kst.  *'  What  took  place 
between  my  father  and  Miss  Crawley  can  go  for  nothing  with  me.  He 
has  told  me  that  his  allowance  to  me  is  to  be  withdrawn.  Let  him  tell 
me  that  he  has  reconsidered  the  matter.*' 

'*  Bnt  he  has  not  withdrawn  it.  The  last  quarter  was  paid  to  jonr 
acconnt  only  the  other  day.     He  does  not  mean  to  withdraw  it." 

''  Let  him  tell  me  so ;  let  him  tell  me  that  my  power  of  liying  at 
Cosby  Lodge  does  not  depend  on  my  marriage, — that  my  income  i?ill 
be  continued  to  mo  whether  I  marry  or  no,  Imd  1*11  arrange  matters  with 
the  auctioneer  to-morrow.  You  can't  suppose  that  I  should  prefer  to 
live  in  France.** 

"  Henry,  you  fere  too  hard  on  your  father.** 

**  I  think,  mother,  he  has  been  too  hard  upon  mc." 

''  It  is  you  that  are  to  blame  now.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  that  is 
my  opinion.     If  evil  comes  of  it,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.** 

*'  If  evil  come  of  it  I  must  bear  it.'* 

"  A  son  ought  to  give  up  something  to  his  father ; — especially  to  a 
father  BO  indulgent  as  yours." 

But  it  was  of  no  use.  And  Mrs.  Grantly  when  she  went  to  her  bed 
could  only  lament  in  her  own  mind  over  what,  in  discussing  the  matter 
afterwards  with  her  sister,  she  called  the  cross-grainedness  of  men. 
**  They  are  as  like  each  other  as  two  peas,*'  she  said,  **  and  though 
each  of  them  wished  to  be  generous,  neither  of  them  would  condescend 
to  bo  just."  Early  on  the  following  morning  there  was,  no  doubt, 
much  said  on  the  subject  between  the  archdeacon  and  his  wife  before 
they  met  their  son  at  breakfast ;  but  neither  at  breakfast  nor  afterwards 
was  there  a  word  said  between  the  father  and  son  that  had  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  subject  in  dispute  between  them.  The  archdeacon 
nviide  no  more  speeches  in  favour  of  land,  nor  did  he  revert  to  the 
foxes.  IIo  was  ver}^  civil  to  his  kou  ; — too  civil  by  half,  as  Mrs. 
Grautly  continued  to  say  to  herself.  And  then  the  major  drove  himself 
away  in  his  cart,  going  tlu'ough  Barchester,  so  that  he  might  see  his 
pfrandfath;>r.  When  he  wished  his  father  good-by,  the  archdeacon 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  said  something  about  the  chance  of  rain. 
Had  ho  not  better  take  the  big  umbrella  ?  The  major  thanked  him  . 
courteously,  and  said  that  ho  did  not  think  it  would  rain.  Then  he  was 
gone.  **  Upon  his  own  head  be  it,"  said  the  archdeacon  when  his  son's 
step  was  heard  in  tho  passage  leading  to  the  back-vard.  Then  Mrs. 
Grantly  got  up  quietly  and  followed  her  son.  She  found  him  settling 
himsolf  in  his  dog-cart,  while  the  servant  who  was  to  accompany  him 
was  still  at  the  horse*s  head.     She  went  up  close  to  him,  and,  standing 
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by  the  wheel  of  the  gig,  whispered  a  word  or  two  into  his  ear.  "If 
you  love,  me,  Henry,  you  will  postpone  the  sale.  Do  it  for  my  sake." 
There  came  across  his  face  a  look  of  great  pain,  bat  he  answered  her 
not  a  word. 

The  archdeacon  was  walking  about  the  room  striking  one  hand 
open  with  the  other  closed,  clearly  in  a  tumult  of  anger,  when  his  wife 
returned  to  him.  *f  I  have  done  all  that  I  can,"  he  said, — "  all  that  I 
can  ;  more,  indeed,  than  was  becoming  for  me.  Upon  his  own  head  be 
it.     Upon  his  own  head  be  it  I  '* 

"  What  is  it  that  you  fear  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  fear  nothing.  But  if  he  chooses  to  sell  his  things  at  Cosby 
Lodge  he  must  abide  the  consequences.  They  shall  not  be  replaced 
with  my  money." 

**  What  will  it  matter  if  he  does  sell  them  ?  " 
*'  Matter  !      Do  you  think  there  is  a  single  person  in  the  county 
who  will  not  know  that  his  doing  so  is  a  sign  that  he  has  quarrelled 
with  me  ?  " 

**  But  he  has  not  quarrelled  with  you." 

"  I  can  tell  you  then,  that  in  that  case  I  shall  have  quarrelled  with 
him !  I  have  not  been  a  hard  father,  but  there  are  some  things  which 
a  man  cannot  bear.     Of  course  you  will  tako  his  part." 

**  I  am  taking  no  part.  I  only  want  to  see  peace  between 
you." 

**  Peace  ! — ^yes ;  peace  indeed.  I  am  to  yield  in  everything.  I  am 
to  be  nobody.  Look  hero  ; — as  sure  as  ever  an  auctioneer's  hammer 
is  raised  at  Cosby  Lodge,  I  will  alter  the  settlement  of  the  property. 
Every  acre  shall  belong  to  Charles.  There  is  my  word  for  it."  The 
poor  woman  had  nothing  more  to  say  ; — nothing  more  to  say  at  that 
moment.  She  thought  that  at  the  present  conjuncture  her  husband 
was  less  in  the  wrong  than  her  son,  but  she  could  not  tell  him  so  lest 
she  should  strengthen  him  in  his  wrath. 

Hemy  Grantly  found  his  grandfather  in  bed,  with  Posy  seated  on 
the  bed  beside  him.  **  My  father  told  me  that  you  were  not  quite  well, 
and  I  thought  that  I  would  look  in,"  said  the  major. 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear; — it  is  very  good  of  you.     There  is  not 
much  the  matter  \vith  me,  but  I  am  not  quite  so  strong  as  I  was  once.' 
And  the  old  man  smiled  as  he  held  his  grandson's  hand. 
**  And  how  is  cousin  Posy  ?  "  said  the  major. 
^*  Posy  is  quite  well ; — ^isn't  she,  my  darling?  "  said  the  old  man. 
**  Grandpa   doesn't  go  to  the  cathedral  now,"  said  Posy ;  "  so  I 
come  in  to  talk  to  him.     Don't  I,  grandpa  ?  " 
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**  And  to  plav  cat's-cn&ile  ; — onlj  we  have  not  had  any  eai*8-€ndla 
this  momin?. — have  we.  Po5v  '?  "' 

'*  Mrs.  Baxter  told  me  not  to  plav  this  mommg,  because  it*8  eold 
for  grandpa  to  Eit  up  in  bed/'  said  Posy. 

'NMien  the  major  had  been  there  about  twenty  minaies  he  vaa 
preparing  to  take  his  leave, — but  Mr.  Harding,  bidding  Posy  to  go  ont 
of  the  room,  told  his  grandson  that  he  had  a  word  to  say  to  him*  '*  I 
don't  like  to  interfere,  Henry,"  he  said,  '* but  lam  afraid  that  tluDgs  an 
not  quite  smooth  at  Plumstead.' 

''  There  is  nothing  wrong  between  me  and  my  mother,"  said  tha 
major. 

**God  forbid  that  there  should  be;  but,  my  dear  boy,  don't  M 
there  be  anjihing  wrong  between  you  and  your  father.  He  is  a  good 
man,  and  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  proud  of  his  menKNcy.** 

*•  I  am  proud  of  him  now.*' 

**  Then  be  gentle  with  him, — and  submit  yourself.  I  am  an  old 
man  now, — vciy  fast  going  away  from  all  those  I  love  here.  But  I  am 
happy  in  leaving  my  children  because  they  have  ever  been  gentle  to  me 
and  kind.  If  I  am  permitted  to  remember  them  whither  I  am  going, 
my  thoughts  of  thom  will  all  be  pleasant.  Should  it  not  bo  much  to 
them  that  they  have  made  my  death-bed  happy  7  " 

The  major  could  not  but  tell  himself  that  Mr.  Harding  had  been  a 
luuu  easy  to  please,  easy  to  satisfy,  and,  in  that  respect,  very  different 
from  his  father.  But  of  coui>5C  ho  said  nothing  of  this.  "  I  will  do 
my  best,"  he  replied. 

**  Do,  my  boy.  Honour  tby  father, — that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land." 

It  seemed  to  the  major  as  ho  drove  away  from  Barchester  that 
everybody  was  agiiiust  him ;  and  yet  ho  was  sure  that  he  himself  was 
rif^ht.  He  could  ni)t  give  up  Grace  Crawley ;  and  unless  ho  were  to 
do  so  ho  could  not  live  at  Cosby  Lodge. 
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A   LADY  PRESENTS  HER  COMPLIMENTS  TO    MISS  L.  D. 

One  morning,  while  Lily  Dale  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Thome  in  London, 
there  was  brought  up  to  her  room,  as  she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  a 
letter  which  the  postman  had  just  left  for  her.  The  address  was 
written  with  a  feminine  hand,  and  Lily  was  at  once  aware  that  she  did  not 
know  the  writing.  The  angles  were  very  acute,  and  the  lines  were  very 
straight,  and  the  vowels  looked  to  bo  cruel  and  false,  with  their  sharp 
points  and  their  open  eyes.  Lily  at  once  knew  that  it  was  the  perform- 
ance of  a  woman  who  had  been  taught  to  write  at  school,  and  not  at 
home,  and  she  became  prejudiced  against  the  writer  before  she  opened 
the  letter.  When  she  had  opened  the  letter  and  read  it,  her  feelings 
towards  the  writer  were  not  of  a  kindly  nature.     It  was  as  follows : — 

*'  A  lady  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss  L.  D.,  and  earnestly 
implores  Miss  L.  D.  to  give  her  an  answer  to  the  following  question. 
Is  Miss  L.  D.  engaged  to  marry  Mr.  J.  E.  ?  The  lady  in  question 
pledges  herself  not  to  interfere  with  Miss  L.  D.  in  any  way,  should  tho 
answer  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  lady  earnestly  requests  that  a  reply 
to  this  question  may  be  sent  to  M.  D.,  Post-office,  455  Edgeware  Boad. 
In  order  that  L.  D.  may  not  doubt  that  M.  D.  has  an  interest  in  J.  E., 
M.  D.  encloses  the  last  note  she  received  from  him  before  he  started  for 
.the  Continent."  Then  there  was  a  scrap,  which  Lily  well  knew  to  bo 
in  the  handwriting  of  John  Eames,  and  the  scrap  was  as  follows  : — 
*'  Dearest  M. — Punctually  at  8.30.  Ever  and  always  your  unalterable 
J.  E."  Lily,  as  she  read  this,  did  not  comprehend  that  John's  note  to 
M.  D.  had  been  in  itself  a  joke^ 

Lily  Dale  had  heard  of  anonymous  letters  before,  but  had  never 
received  one,  or  even  seen  one.  Now  that  she  had  one  in  her  hand,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  there  could  be  nothing  more  abominable  than  the 
writing  of  such  a  letter.  She  let  it  drop  from  her,  as  though  the 
receiving,  and  opening,  and  reading  it  had  been  a  stain  to  her.  As  it 
lay  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  she  trod  upon  it.  Of  what  sort  could  a 
woman  be  who  would  write  such  a  letter  as  that?  Answer  it!  Of 
course  she  would  not  answer  it.  It  never  occurred  to  her  for  a  moment 
that  it  could  become  her  to  answer  it.  Had  she  been  at  home  or  with 
her  mother,  she  would  have  called  her  mother  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Dale 
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would  haTO  taken  it  from  the  gronnd,  and  have  read  it,  and  then 
destroyed  it.  As  it  was,  she  mnst  pick  it  up  herself.  She  did  so,  and 
declared  to  herself  that  there  should  bo  an  end  to  it.  It  might  be  right 
that  somebody  should  see  it,  and  therefore  she  would  show  it  to  Emily 
Dunstable.     After  that  it  should  be  destiDyed. 

Of  course  the  letter  could  have  no  oflfect  upon  her.  So  she  told 
herself.  13ut  it  did  have  a  very  strong  effect,  and  probably  the  exact 
effect  which  the  writer  had  intended  that  it  should  have.  J.  £.  was,  of 
course,  John  Eames.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that.  TVhat  a  fod 
the  writer  must  have  been  to  talk  of  L.  D.  in  the  letter,  when  the  oat- 
side  cover  was  plainly  addressed  to  Miss  Tiilian  Dale  I  But  there  are 
some  people  for  whom  the  pretended  mystery  of  initial  letters  has  a 
charm,  and  who  love  the  dai'kness  of  anonymous  letters.  As  Lily 
thought  of  this,  she  stamped  on  the  letter  again.  Who  was  the  M.  D. 
to  whom  she  was  required  to  send  an  answer — with  whom  John  Eames 
corresponded  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  ?  She  had  resolved  that 
she  would  not  even  ask  herself  a  question  about  M.  D.,  and  yet  she 
could  not  divei*t  her  mind  from  the  inquiry.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  fact 
that  there  must  bo  some  woman  designated  by  the  letters, — some  woman 
who  had,  at  any  rate,  chosen  to  call  herself  M.  D.  And  John  Eames 
had  called  her  M.  There  must,  at  any  rate,  be  such  a  woman.  This 
female,  be  she  who  she  might,  had  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  make 
this  inquiry  about  John  Eames,  and  had  manifestly  learned  something 
of  Lily's  own  history.  And  the  woman  had  pledged  herself  not  to 
interfere  with  John  Eames,  if  L.  D.  would  only  condescend  to  say  that 
she  was  engaged  to  him  !  As  Lily  thought  of  the  proposition,  she  trod 
upon  the  letter  for  the  third  time.  Then  she  picked  it  up,  and  ha%iQg 
no  place  of  custody  under  lock  and  key  ready  to  her  hand,  she  put  it  in 
her  pocket. 

At  night,  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  showed  the  letter  to  Emily 
Dunstable.  '*  Is  it  not  surprising  that  any  woman  could  bring  herself 
to  write  such  a  letter  ?  "  said  Lily. 

But  Miss  Dunstable  hardly  saw  it  in  the  same  light.  "  If  anybody 
were  to  write  me  such  a  letter  about  Bernard,"  said  she,  **I  should 
show  it  to  him  as  a  good  joke." 

**  That  would  be  very  different.  You  and  Bernard,  of  conrse, 
understand  each  other." 

<*  And  so  will  you  and  Mr.  Eames — some  day,  I  hope." 

**  Never  more  than  we  do  now,  dear.  The  thing  that  annoys  me 
is  that  such  a  woman  as  that  should  have  even  heard  my  name 
at  all." 
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"  As  long  as  people  have  got  ears  and  tongues,  people  will  hear 
other  people's  names." 

Lily  paused  a  moment,  and  then  spoke  again,  asking  another  ques- 
tion. **  I  suppose  this  woman  does  know  him  ?  She  must  know  him, 
because  he  has  written  to  her." 

'*  She  knows  something  about  him,  no  doubt,  and  has  some  reason 
for  wishing  that  you  should  quarrel  with  him.  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
take  care  not  to  gratify  her.    As  for  Mr.  Eames's  note,  it  is  a  joke." 

*'  It  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Lily. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Emily,  "  that  most  gentlemen  become 
acquainted  with  some  people  that  they  would  not  wish  all  their  friends 
to  know  that  they  knew.  They  go  about  so  much  more  than  we  do, 
and  meet  people  of  all  sorts." 

'^  No  gentleman  should  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  woman 
who  could  write  such  a  letter  as  that,"  said  Lily.  And  as  she  spoke 
she  remembered  a  certain  episode  to  John  Eames's  early  life,  which 
had  reached  her  from  a  source  which  she  had  not  doubted,  and  which 
had  given  her  pain  and  offended  her.  She  had  believed  that  John 
Eames  had  in  that  case  behaved  cruelly  to  a  young  woman,  and  had 
thought  that  her  offence  had  come  simply  from  that  feeling.  *<  But  of 
course  it  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  said.  **  Mr.  Eames  can  choose  his 
friends  as  he  likes.  I  only  wish  that  my  name  might  not  be  mentioned 
to  them." 

<^  II  is  not  from  him  that  she  has  heard  it." 

'^Perhaps  not.  As  I  said  before,  of  coursd  it  does  not  signify; 
only  there  is  something  very  disagreeable  in  the  whole  thing.  The 
idea  is  so  hateful  I  Of  course  this  woman  means  me  to  imderstand 
that  she  considers  herself  to  have  a  claim  upon  Mr.  Eames,  and  that  I 
stand  in  her  way." 

**  And  why  should  you  not  stand  in  her  way  ?  " 

'^  I  will  stand  in  nobody^s  way.  Mr.  Eames  has  a  right  to  give  his 
hand  to  any  one  that  he  pleases.  I,  at  any  rate,  can  have  no  cause  of 
offence  against  him.  The  only  thing  is  that  I  do  wish  that  my  name 
could  be  left  alone."  Lily,  when  she  was  in  her  own  room  again,  did 
destroy  the  letter;  but  before  she  did  so  she  read  it  again,  and  it 
became  so  indelibly  impressed  on  her  memory  that  she  could  not  forget 
even  tixe  words  of  it.  The  lady  who  wrote  had  pledged  herself,  under 
certain  conditions,  **not  to  interfere  with  Miss  L.  D."  "Interfere 
^vith  me!"  Lily  said  to  herself;  "nobody  can  interfere  with  me; 
nobody  has  power  to  do  so."  As  she  turned  it  over  in  her  mind,  her 
heart  became  hard  against  John  Eames.      No  woman  would  have 
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For  k;=l*  we-tks  I'i.i-:  -  :t.  i-i  ^:  -ie  biTir  »i  -eiikli  this  9DODTiz.oas 
Wmt  \jkA  TtAfizjA  LrT  Litis-  IZt-  L£«r5  bii  beai  gT€wing   soft 
ii.'i  fe*.:::  softer  V-^Tirls  J -Li  Esj=:-r?;  »:>i  i.-7»  iciia  it  had  b«ome 
LiriE^^.     I  tLhi  tlit  '^e  ippeArin.^c  of  A  k-Jpbns  Ciwbie  in  the 
pwk-  tiiAt  iLoiL^^LtJcy  T-Vl'.-  of  Uie  real  mia  I7  »ti«h  ^«  dirimtr  of 
th*  lat-izitfcrr  Arv" 0  Lad  c^-  dasLcd  10  the  gronnd.  had  done  m 
(j^-nlco  V/  iL'r  cair-:;  cf  iLr  c'iitr  io-rer :  cf  the  loTcr  vbo  had  xsercr 
}>s^n  a  j?od,  bTit  ^Lo  of  lat«  rears  Lad  it  arij  rate  grown  into  the  foil 
AijtxftXshvnx-i  of  n  ii.'ia.     UrioTtniiAtrfrlT  for  the  kitc^r.  he  had  commenced 
his  lovf; -making  -s^hon  ho  wa?  bnt  little  more  than  a  loj.     LiIt,  as  she 
hsA  tboa^'iit  of  the  t^o  together,  in  the  dav?  of  her  sc»litude.  after  she 
liad  \jt:f:n  deserted  bv  Crotbie.  had  ever  pictured  to  herself  the  lover 
vrjj^/rn  vhh  La^l  preferred  as  Lavinj;  somethinj  godlike  in  his  fevonr.  as 
boin^f  far  the  KTjjKrrior  in  ^it,  in  manner,  in  acqcirement,  and  in  personal 
advarjta^f..     There  bad  been  good  catnre  and  tme  heartv  love  on  the 
VA*\f:  of  tbo  oll.'.-r  man  ;  but  cimrn?taiices  had  seemed  to  ghow  that 
hi  j  gr^^xl -nature  *Aas  e'jnal  to  all.  hud  ihat  be  vra?  able  to  share  even 
liiH  he-art V  love  htiioh'j  two  or  three.   A  man  of  such  a  character,  known 
by  a  girl  from  bis  boyboo<l  as  John  Eamos  bad  been  known  bv  Lily 
J>ab;,  WHB  likelv  to  find  more  favour  as  a  firiend  than  as  a  lover.     So  it 
hitd  ]>e'  n  l>etwften  John  KaiiKs  and  Lilv.     AMiile  the  untrue  memory 
of  wb;it  Crosbie  wan,  or  ever  had  been,  was  present  to  her,  she  could 
hanlly  ]»ring  h<rr«(lf  to  accept  in  hor  mind  the  i«lea  of  a  lover  who  was 
h'/.H  nohhi  in  his  manhood  than  the  false  picture  which  that  untrue 
memory  waH  ever  painting  for  her.    Then  had  come  before  her  eyes  tho 
actual  man  ;  and  though  he  had  been  seen  but  for  a  moment,  the  false 
image  had  been  broken  into  Bhivers.     Lily  had  discovered  that  she  had 
heen  deceived,  and  that  her  forgiveness  had  been  asked,  not  by  a  god, 
but  by  an  ordinary  human  being.     As  regarded  the  ungodlike  man 
liimHclf,  thiH  could  make  no  difference.      Having  thought  upon   the 
matt4;r  deeply,  she  had  resolved  that  she  would  not  marry  Mr.  Crosbie, 
and  had  plcdgi'd  herself  to  that  effect  to  friends  who  never  could  have 
brought  then  I  Helves  to  feel  affection  for  him,  even  had  she  married  him. 
iJut  the  Hhattxiring  of  tho  false  imago  might  have  done  John  Eames  a 
gmid  turn.    liily  know  that  she  had  at  any  rate  full  permission  from  all 
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her  friends  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  his, — ^if  she  could  persuade  herself 
to  do  so.  Mother,  uncle,  sister,  brother-in-law,  cousin, — and  now  this 
new  cousin's  bride  that  was  to  be, — together  with  Lady  Julia  and  a 
whole  crowd  of  Allington  and  Guestwick  friends,  were  in  favour  of  such 
a  marriage.  There  had  been  nothing  against  it  but  the  fjEust  that  the 
other  man  had  been  dearer  to  her;  and  that  other  fact  that  poor 
Johnny  lacked  something, — something  of  earnestness,  something  of 
manliness,  something  of  that  Phsebus  divinity  with  which  Crosbie 
had  contrived  to  invest  his  own  image.  But,  as  I  have  said  above, 
John  had  gradually  grown,  if  not  into  divinity,  at  least  into  manliness ; 
and  the  shattering  of  the  false  image  had  done  him  yeoman's  service. 
Now  had  come  this  accursed  letter,  and  Lily,  despite  herself,  despite 
her  better  judgment,  could  not  sweep  it  away  from  her  mind  and  make 
the  letter  as  nothing  to  her.  M.  D.  had  promised  not  to  interfere  with 
her  !  There  was  no  room  for  such  interference,  no  possibiHty  that  such 
interference  should  take  place.  She  hoped  earnestly, — so  she  told 
herself, — that  her  old  friend  John  Eames  might  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  woman  so  impudent  and  vulgar  as  must  be  this  M.  D. ;  but  except 
as  regarded  old  friendship,  M.  D.  and  John  Eames,  apart  or  together, 
could  be  as  nothing  to  her.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  letter  had  had 
the  effect  which  the  writer  of  it  had  desired. 

All  London  was  new  to  Lily  Dale,  and  Mrs.  Thome  was  very  anxious 
to  show  her  everything  that  could  be  seen.  She  was  to  return  to 
Allington  before  the  flowers  of  May  would  have  come,  and  the  crowd 
and  the  glare  and  the  fashion  and  the  art  of  the  Academy's  great 
exhibition  must  therefore  remain  unknown  to  her ;  but  she  was  taken 
to  see  many  pictures,  and  among  others  she  was  taken  to  see  the 
pictures  belonging  to  a  certain  nobleman  who,  with  that  muniflcence 
which  is  so  amply  enjoyed  and  so  little  recognized  in  England,  keeps 
open  house  for  the  world  to  see  the  treasures  which  the  wealth  of  his 
family  has  collected.  The  necessary  order  was  procured,  and  on  a 
certain  brilliant  April  aflcmoon  Mrs.  Thome  and  her  party  found  them- 
selves in  this  nobleman's  drawing-room.  Lily  was  with  her,  of  course, 
and  Emily  Dunstable  was  there,  and  Bemard  Dale,  and  Mrs.  Thome's 
dear  friend  Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Thome's  constant  and  usefrd 
attendant,  Siph  Dunn.  They  had  nearly  completed  their  delightful 
but  wearying  task  of  gazing  at  pictures,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Smith  had 
declared  that  she  would  not  look  at  another  painting  till  the  exhibition 
was  open ;  three  of  the  ladies  were  seated  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
Siph  Dunn  was  standing  before  them,  lecturing  about  art  as  though  he 
had  been  brought  up  on  the  ancient  masters ;  Emily  and  Bemard  were 
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lingering  behind,  and  the  others  were  simply  delaying  their  departnre 
till  the  tmant  lovers  should  hare  caught  them.  At  this  moment  two 
gentlemen  entered  the  room  from  the  gallery,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
wore  Fowler  Pratt  and  Adolphus  Crosbie. 

All  the  party  except  Mrs.  Thome  knew  Crosbie  personally,  and  all 
of  them  except  Mrs.  Harold  Smith  knew  something  of  the  story  of 
what  had  occurred  between  Crosbie  and  Lily.  Siph  Dunn  had  learned 
it  all  since  the  meeting  in  the  Park,  haying  nearly  learned  it  all  from 
what  he  had  seen  there  with  his  eyes.  Bat  Mrs.  Thome,  who  knew 
Lily's  story,  did  not  know  Crosbie*s  appearance.  Bnt  there  was  his 
friend  Fowler  Pratt,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  dined  with  her 
bat  the  other  day ;  and  she,  with  that  outspoken  and  somewhat  loud 
impulse  which  was  natural  to  her,  addressed  him  at  once  across  the 
room,  calling  him  by  name.  Had  she  not  done  so,  the  two  men  might 
probably  have  escaped  through  the  room,  in  which  case  they  would 
have  met  Bernard  Dale  and  Emily  Dunstable  in  the  doorway.  Fowler 
Pratt  would  have  endeavoured  so  to  escape,  and  to  carry  Crosbie  with 
him,  as  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  expedience  of  saving  Lily  from  such  a 
meeting.  But,  as  things  tumcd  out,  escape  from  Mrs.  Thome  was 
impossible. 

"  There's  Fowler  Pratt,"  she  had  said  when  they  first  entered, 
quite  loud  enough  for  Fowler  Pratt  to  hear  her.  **  Mr.  Pratt,  come 
here.  How  d'ye  do  ?  You  dined  with  mo  last  Tuesday,  and  you've 
never  been  to  call." 

"I  never  recognize  that  obligation  tDl  after  the  middle  of  May," 
said  Mr.  Pratt,  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Tborno  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
bowing  to  Miss  Dale. 

**I  don't  sec  the  justice  of  that  at  all,"  evAd  Mrs.  Thome.  **It 
seems  to  me  that  a  good  dinner  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  morsel  of 
pasteboard  in  April  as  at  any  other  time.  You  won't  have  another  till 
you  have  called, — unless  you're  specially  wanted." 

Crosbie  would  have  gone  on,  but  that  in  his  attempt  to  do  so  he 
passed  close  by  the  chair  on  which  ^Irs.  Harold  Smith  was  sitting,  and 
that  he  was  accosted  by  her.  **Mr.  Crosbie,"  she  said,  "I  haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age.  Has  it  come  to  pass  that  you  have  buried  your- 
self entirely  ?  "  He  did  not  know  how  to  extricate  himself  so  as  to 
move  on  at  once.  He  paused,  and  hesitated,  and  then  stopped,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Smith  as  though  he  were  at  his  ease. 
The  attempt  was  anything  but  successful ;  but  having  once  stopped,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  put  himself  in  motion  again,  so  that  he  might 
escape.     At  this  moment  Bernard  Dale  and  Emily  Dunstable  came  up 
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and  joined  the  group  ;  but  neither  of  them  had  discovered  who  Crosbie 
was  till  they  were  close  upon  him. 

Lily  was  seated  between  Mrs.  Thome  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Siph 
Dunn  had  been  standing  immediately  opposite  to  them.  Fowler  Prati^ 
who  had  been  drawn  into  the  circle  against  his  will,  was  now  standing 
close  to  Dunn,  almost  between  him  and  Lily, — and  Crosbie  was  stand- 
ing within  two  yards  of  Lily,  on  the  other  side  of  Dunn.  Emily  and 
Bernard  had  gone  behind  Pratt  and.  Crosbie  to  Mrs.  Thome's  side 
before  they  had  recognized  the  two  men  ; — and  in  this  way  Lily  was 
completely  surrounded.  Mrs.  Thome,  who,  in  spite  of  her  eager, 
impetuous  ways,  was  as  thoughtful  of  others  as  any  woman  could  be, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  Crosbie's  name  understood  it  all,  and  knew  that 
it  would  be  well  that  she  should  withdraw  Lily  from  her  plight. 
Crosbie,  in  his  attempt  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Smith,  had  smiled  and  simpered, 
— and  had  then  felt  that  to  smile  and  simper  before  Lily  Dale,  with  a 
pretended  indifference  to  her  presence,  was  &lse  on  his  part,  and  would 
seem  to  be  mean.  Ho  would  have  avoided  Lily  for  both  their  sakes, 
had  it  been  possible  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  possible,  and  he  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  from  her  face.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  he  bowed 
to  her,  lifked  his  hat,  and  uttered  some  word  of  greeting. 

Lily,  from  the  moment  that  she  had  perceived  his  presence,  had 
looked  straight  before  her,  with  something  ahnost  of  fierceness  in  her 
eyes.  Both  Pratt  and  Siph  Dunn  had  observed  her  narrowly.  It  had 
seemed  as  though  Crosbie  had  been  altogether  outside  the  ken  of  her 
eyes,  or  the  notice  of  her  ears,  and  yet  she  had  seen  every  motion  of 
his  body,  and  had  hoard  every  word  which  had  fallen  from  his  lips. 
Now,  when  he  saluted  her,  she  turned  her  face  fiill  upon  him,  and 
bowed  to  him.  Then  she  rose  from  her  scat,  and  made  her  way, 
between  Siph  Dunn  and  Pratt,  out  of  the  ciixxle.  The  blood  had 
mounted  to  her  face  and  suffused  it  all,  and  her  whole  manner  was  such 
that  it  could  escape  the  observation  of  none  who  stood  there.  Even 
Mrs.  Harold  Smith  had  seen  it,  and  had  read  the  story.  As  soon  as 
she  was  on  her  feet,  Bernard  had  dropped  Emily's  hand,  and  oflfercd 
his  arm  to  his  cousin.  "Lily,"  he  had  said  out  loud,  **you  had 
better  let  me  take  you  away.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  you  have  been 
subjected  to  the  insult  of  such  a  greeting."  Bernard  and  Crosbie  had 
been  early  friends,  and  Bernard  had  been  the  unfortunate  means  of 
bringing  Crosbie  and  Lily  together.  Up  to  this  day,  Bernard  had 
never  had  his  revenge  for  the  ill-treatment  which  his  cousin  had 
received.  Some  morsel  of  that  revenge  came  to  him  now.  Lily 
almost  hated  her  cousin  for  what  he  said  ;  but  she  took  his  arm,  and 
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walked  with  him  firom  tho  room.  It  mnst  he  acknowledged  in  exeofls 
for  Bernard  Dale,  and  as  an  apology  for  the  apparent  indiscretion  of 
his  words,  that  all  tho  circumstances  of  tiie  meeting  had  become 
apparent  to  every  one  there.  The  misfortune  of  the  enconnter  had 
become  too  plain  to  admit  of  its  being  hidden  under  any  of  the  ordinary 
veils  of  society.  Crosbio's  salutation  had  been  made  before  the  eyes  of 
them  all,  and  in  the  midst  of  absolute  silence,  and  Lily  had  risen  with 
so  queen-like  a  demeanour,  and  had  moved  with  so  stately  a  step,  that 
it  was  impossible  that  any  one  concerned  should  pretend  to  ignore  the 
&cts  of  the  scene  that  had  occurred.  Crosbie  was  still  standing  dose 
to  Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  Mrs.  Thome  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  the 
words  which  Bernard  Dale  had  uttered  were  still  sounding  in  the  ears 
of  them  all.  "  Shall  I  see  after  the  carriage  ?  "  said  Siph  Dunn.  "  Do," 
said  Mrs.  Thome  ;  '*  or,  stay  a  moment ;  the  carriage  will  of  course  be 
there,  and  we  will  go  together.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Pratt.  I  expect 
that,  at  any  rate,  you  mH  send  me  your  card  by  post."  Then  they  all 
passed  on,  and  Crosbie  and  Fowler  Pratt  were  left  among  the  pictures. 

**  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  now  that  you  had  better  give  her 
up,"  said  Fowler  Pratt. 

**  I  ^ill  never  give  her  up,"  said  Crosbie,  "  till  I  shall  hear  that  she 
has  married  some  one  else." 

"  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  she  will  never  many  you  after 
what  has  just  now  occurred." 

"  Very  likely  not ;  but  still  the  attempt,  even  the  idea  of  the  attempt, 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me.  I  shall  be  endeavouring  to  do  that  which  I 
ought  to  have  done." 

**  What  you  have  got  to  thmk  of,  I  should  suppose,  is  her  comfort, 
— not  your  own." 

Crosbie  stood  for  awhile  silent,  looking  at  a  portrait  which  was  hong 
just  within  the  doorway  of  a  smaller  room  into  which  they  had  passed, 
as  though  his  attention  were  entirely  riveted  by  the  picture.  But  lie 
was  thinking  of  the  picture  not  at  all,  and  did  not  even  know  what  kind 
of  painting  was  on  the  canvas  before  him. 

**  Pratt,"  he  said  at  last,  **  you  are  always  hard  to  me." 

**  I  will  say  nothing  more  to  you  en  the  subject,  if  you  wish  me  to 
be  silent." 

"  I  do  wish  you  to  be  silent  about  that." 

"  That  shall  be  enough,"  said  Pratt. 

"  You  do  not  quite  imdcrstand  me.  Yon  do  not  know  how  thoroughly 
I  have  repented  of  the  evil  that  I  have  done,  or  how  far  I  would  go  to 
make  retribution,  if  retribution  were  possible  !  " 
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Fowler  Pratt,  having  been  told  to  hold  his  tongue  as  regarded  that 
subject,  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  began  to  talk  about  the  pictures. 

Lily,  leaning  on  her-  cousin's  arm,  was  out  in  the  courtyard  in  front 
of  the  house  before  Mrs.  Thome  or  Siph  Dunn.  It  was  but  for  a 
minute,  but  still  there  was  a  minute  in  which  Bernard  felt  that  he  ought 
to  say  a  word  to  her. 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  Lily,  for  having  spoken." 

'*  I  wish,  of  course,  that  you  had  not  spoken  ;  but  I  am  not  angry. 
I  have  no  right  to  be  angry.  I  niade  the  misfortune  for  myself.  Do 
not  say  anything  more  about  it,  dear  Bernard  ; — ^that  is  all. 

They  had  walked  to  the  picture-gallery;  but,  by  agreement,  two 
carriages  had  come  to  take  them  away, — Mrs.  Thome's  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Smith's.  Mrs.  Thome  easily  managed  to  send  Emily  Dunstable 
and  Bernard  away  with  her  friend,  and  to  tell  Siph  Dunn  that  he  must 
manage  for  himself.  In  this  way  it  was  contrived  that  no  one  but 
Mrs.  Thome  should  be  with  Lily  Dale. 

**My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Thome,  "it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  a 
little  put  out,  and  so  I  thought  it  best  to  send  them  all  away." 

**  It  was  very  kind." 

**  He  ought  to  have  passed  on  and  not  to  have  stood  an  instant  when 
he  saw  you,"  said  Mrs.  Thome,  with  indignation.  "  There  are  moments 
when  it  is  a  man's  duty  simply  to  vanish,  to  melt  into  the  air,  or  to  sink 
into  the  ground, — in  which  he  is  bound  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
Bucl\  sudden  self-removal,  or  must  ever  after  be  accounted  poor  and 


mean." 


"  I  did  not  want  him  to  vanish ; — if  only  he  had  not  spoken 
to  me." 

'^  He  should  have  vanished.  A  man  is  sometimes  bound  in  honour 
to  do  so,  even  when  he  himself  has  done  nothing  wrong ; — when  the  sin 
has  been  all  with  the  woman.  Her  femininity  has  still  a  right  to  expect 
that  so  much  shall  be  done  in  its  behalf.  But  when  the  sin  has  been 
all  his  own,  as  it  was  in  this  case, — and  such  damning  sin  too, " 

**  Pray  do  not  go  on,  Mrs.  Thome." 

**  He  ought  to  go  out  and  hang  himself  simply  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  seen.  I  thought  Bernard  behaved  very  well,  and  I  shall 
tell  him  so." 

<*  I  wish  you  could  manage  to  forget  it  all,  and  say  no  word  more 
about  it." 

** I  won't  trouble  you  with  it,  my  dear;  I  will  promise  you  that. 
But,  Lily,  I  can  hardly  understand  you.  This  man  who  must  have  been 
and  must  ever  be  a  bmto, " 
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**  Mra.  Thorne,  yon  pronused  me  this  instant  that  yoa  iroald  not 
talk  of  him." 

"  After  this  I  will  not ;  bnt  yon  mnst  let  mo  have  my  way  now  for 
one  moment.  I  have  so  often  longed  to  speak  to  yon,  bnt  have  not  done 
80  from  fear  of  offending  yon.  Now  the  matter  has  come  up  by  chance, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  what  has  occnrred  should  pass  by  withont  a 
word.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  memory  of  that  bad  man  shonld  be 
allowed  to  destroy  yonr  whole  life." 

'*  My  life  is  not  destroyed.  My  life  is  anything  bnt  destroyed.  It 
is  a  very  happy  life." 

*^  Bnt,  my  dear,  if  all  that  I  hear  is  true,  there  is  a  most  estimable 
young  man,  whom  everybody  likes,  and  particularly  all  yonr  own  fiunOy, 
and  whom  you  Uke  very  much  yourself;  and  you  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him,  though  his  constancy  is  like  the  constancy  of  an  old  Paladin, 
— and  all  because  of  this  wretch  who  just  now  came  in  yonr  way." 

**  Mi-fl.  Thome,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  it  all." 

'<  I  do  not  want  you  to  explain  it  aU.  Of  course  I  would  not  ask 
any  young  woman  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love.  Sneh 
marriages  ore  abominable  to  mc.  But  I  think  that  a  young  woman 
ought  to  get  married  if  the  thing  fairly  comes  in  her  way,  and  if  her 
friends  approve,  and  if  she  is  fond  of  the  man  who  is  fond  of  her.  It 
may  be  that  some  memory  of  what  has  gone  before  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  your  way,  and  that  it  should  not  be  so  allowed.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  morbid  sentiment  will  destroy  a  life.  Excuse  me,  then, 
Lily,  if  I  Bay  too  much  to  you  in  my  hope  that  you  may  not  suffer  after 
this  fashion." 

*'  I  know  how  kind  you  arc,  Mrs.  Thome." 

**  Here  we  are  at  home,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  in.  I 
have  some  calls  which  I  must  make."  Then  the  conversation  was 
ended,  and  Lily  was  alone. 

As  if  she  had  not  thought  of  it  all  before  I  As  if  there  was  anything 
new  in  this  counsel  which  Mrs.  Thorao  had  given  her!  She  had 
received  the  same  ad  vice  from  her  mother,  from  her  sister,  from  her 
nncle,  and  from  Lady  Julia,  till  she  was  sick  of  it.  How  had  it  come 
to  pass  that  matters  which  with  others  are  so  private,  should  with  her 
have  become  the  public  property  of  so  large  a  circle  ?  Any  other  girl 
would  receive  advice  on  such  a  subject  from  her  mother  alone,  and 
there  the  secret  would  rest.  But  her  secret  had  been  published,  as  it 
were,  by  the  town-crier  in  the  High  Street !  Everybody  knew  that  sho 
had  been  jilted  by  Adolx)hus  Crosbie,  and  that  it  was  intended  that 
she  should  be  consoled  by  John  Eames.      And  people  seemed  to  think 
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that  they  had  a  right  to  rehuke  her  if  she  expressed  an  xmwilliDgness 
to  carry  out  this  intention  which  the  pnhlic  had  so  kindly  arranged 
for  her. 

Morbid  sentiment !  Why  shonld  she  be  accnsed  of  morbid  senti- 
ment because  she  was  unable  to  transfer  her  affections  to  the  man  who 
had  been  fixed  on  as  her  future  husband  by  the  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance who  had  interested  themselves  in  her  affairs  ?  There  was  nothing 
morbid  in  either  her  desires  or  her  regrets.  So  she  assured  herself, 
with  something  very  like  anger  at  the  accusation  made  against  her. 
She  had  been  contented,  and  was  contented,  to  live  at  home  as  her 
mother  lived,  asking  for  no  excitement  beyond  that  given  by  the  daily 
routine  of  her  duties.  There  could  be  nothing  morbid  in  that.  She 
would  go  back  to  Allington  as  soon  as  might  be,  and  have  done  with 
this  London  life,  which  only  made  her  wretched.  This  seeing  of 
Crosbio  had  been  terrible  to  her.  She  did  not  tell  herself  that  his 
image  had  been  shattered.  Her  idea  was  that  all  her  misery  had  come 
from  the  untowardness  of  the  meeting.  But  there  was  the  fact  that  she 
had  seen  the  man  and  heard  his  voice,  and  that  the  seeing  him  and 
hearing  him  had  made  her  miserable.  She  certainly  desired  that  it 
might  never  be  her  lot  either  to  see  him  or  to  hear  him  again. 

And  as  for  John  Eames, — ^in  those  bitter  moments  of  her  reflection 
she  almost  wished  the  same  in  regard  to  him.  If  he  would  only  cease 
to  be  her  lover,  he  might  be  very  well ;  but  he  was  not  very  well  to  her 
as  long  as  his  pretensions  were  dinned  into  her  ear  by  everybody  who 
knew  her.  And  then  she  told  herself  that  John  would  have  had  a 
better  chance  if  he  had  been  content  to  plead  for  himself.  In  this,  I 
think,  she  was  hard  upon  her  lover.  He  had  pleaded  for  himself  as 
well  as  he  knew  how,  and  as  often  as  the  occasion  had  been  given  to 
him.  It  had  hardly  been  his  fault  that  his  case  had  been  taken  in  hand 
by  other  advocates.  He  had  given  no  commission  to  Mrs.  Thome  to 
plead  for  him. 

Poor  Johnny.'  Ho  had  stood  in  much  better  favour  before  the  lady 
had  presented  her  compliments  to  Miss  L.  D.  It  was  that  odious  letter, 
and  the  thoughts  which  it  had  forced  upon  Lily's  mind,  which  were  now 
most  inimical  to  his  interests.  Whether  Lily  loved  him  or  not,  she  did 
not  love  him  well  enough  not  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Had  any  such 
letter  reached  her  respecting  Crosbie  in  the  happy  days  of  her  young 
love,  she  would  simply  have  laughed  at  it.  It  would  have  been  nothing 
to  her.  But  now  she  was  sore  and  unhappy,  and  any  trifle  was  powerful 
enough  to  irritate  her.  **  Is  Miss  L.  D.  engaged  to  marry  Mr.  J.  E  ?  '* 
**  No,"  said  Lily,  out  loud.     **  Lily  Dale  is  not  engaged  to  marry  John 
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Eames,  and  never  will  be  so  engaged."  Sh^  was  almost  tempted  t 
sit  down  and  write  the  required  answer  to  Miss  M.  D.  Though  tfa 
letter  had  been  destroyed,  she  well  remembered  the  number  of  the  posl 
office  in  the  Edgeware  Boad.     Poor  John  Eames  I 

That  evening  she  told  Emily  Dunstable  that  she  thought  she  wool 
like  to  return  to  Allington  before  the  day  that  had  been  appointed  fc 
her.  ''But  why/'  said  Emily,  ''should  you  be  worse  than  yon 
word?" 

"  I  daresay  it  will  seem  silly,  but  the  fact  is  I  am  homesick.  Fi 
not  accustomed  to  be  away  from  mamma  for  so  long." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  what  occurred  to-day  at  the  picture-gallery." 

"  I  won't  deny  that  it  is  that  in  part." 

"  That  was  a  strange  accident,  you  know,  that  might  never  occi] 
again." 

"  It  has  occurred  twice  already,  Emily." 

"  I  don't  call  the  affair  in  the  Park  anything.  Anybody  may  Be 
anybody  else  in  the  Park,  of  course.  He  was  not  brought  so  nes 
you  that  he  could  annoy  you  there.  You  ought  certainly  to  wait  ti 
Mr.  Eames  has  come  back  from  Italy." 

Then  Lily  declared  that  she  must  and  would  go  back  to  AUingto 
on  the  next  Monday,  and  she  actually  did  write  a  letter  to  her  mothe 
that  night  to  say  that  such  was  her  intention.  But  on  the  morrow  he 
heart  was  less  sore,  and  the  letter  was  not  sent. 


CHAPTER  I^. 

TirE   EiVD  OF  JAEL  AND   SISERA, 

*  HERE  was  to  be  one  more  Bitting 
for  the  pictare,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  and  the  day  for 
that  Bitting  had  arrived.  Con- 
way DahTtuplo  had  in  the  mean- 
l  time  called  at  Mrs.  Van  Sievor's 
house,  hoping  that  he  might  bo 
able  to  see  Clara,  and  make 
hiB  offer  to  her  there.  But 
he  had  fiiiled  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  her.  Ho  bad  found  it 
imposBible  to  eay  all  that  he 
had  to  say  in  the  painting-rooin, 
dnnng  the  yery  short  intervals 
which  Mrs.  Bcoughton  left  to 
him.  A  man  should  be  allowed 
to  be  alone  moro  than  fifteen 
mmates  with  a  yoong  lady  on 
occasion  m  nhich  he  ofiera  to  her  tua  band  and  his  heart;  bnt 
hitherto  be  had  never  had  more  than  fifteen  mtDutes  at  his  command ; 
and  then  there  had  bpen  the  tnrban  t  He  had  also  in  the  meantime 
cnlled  on  Mrs.  Broughton,  with  the  intention  of  explaining  to  her  that 
if  she  really  intended  to  favour  liis  views  in  respect  to  Miss  Van  Siever, 
she  ought  to  give  him  a  little  more  liberty  for  oipressing  himself  On 
this  occasion  he  had  seen  bis  &iend,  but  had  not  been  able  to  go  as 
minutely  as  ho  had  wished  into  the  matter  that  was  so  important  to 
himself.  Mrs.  Broughton  had  found  it  necessary  during  this  meeting 
■  to  talk  almost  eiclnsively  about  herself  and  her  own  affairs.  "  Conway," 
shofaadsaid,  directly  she  saw  him,  "I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  I  think 
I  should  have  gone  mad  if  I  had  not  seen  some  one  who  cares  for  me." 
This  was  early  iu  the  morning,  not  much  after  eleven,  and  Mrs. 
Broughton,  hearing  first  bis  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  his  voice,  had 
met  bim  in  the  ball  and  taken  him  into  the  diniug-room. 
"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked, 

n.— xxiv.  %  ■* 
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"  ETcrrJiiii?  Li?  goz:  -srr:::^  wi'Ji  biia.     He  is  rnincd-*' 

**  HeaTen  and  eaTih !     "WIia:  dj  t:ti  mean  ?  " 

"  Simplj  T^Lat  I  sij.     Bci  to;i  mTli^l  nol  speak  ft  word  of  it-     I  ^ 
not  know  ix  frora  Lii::=clf. " 

"  HoTT  do  joTi  kncTT  »*.  "?  " 

**  Wait  a  moment.  Sii  down  there,  will  von  ?— and  I  will  sit  by 
vou.  No,  C'^nwav  :  do  not  take  mv  band.  It  is  not  ri^t.  There ; — 
BO.  Yesterdav  Mr?.  Tan  Siever  wfis  here.  I  need  not  tell  voa  all  that 
gbe  said  to  me,  even  if  I  could.  She  was  veiy  harsh  and  cmel,  sajing 
all  manner  of  thing?  about  Dobbs.  How  can  I  help  it,  if  he  drinks  ? 
I  have  not  encouraged  him.  And  as  for  expensive  living,  I  have  been 
as  ignorant  a.s  a  child.  I  have  never  asked  for  anything.  When  we 
were  married  somebodv  told  me  how  much  we  should  have  to  spend. 
It  was  either  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand,  or  four  thousand,  or 
something  like  that.  You  know,  Conwav,  how  ignorant  I  am  about 
money ;— that  I  am  like  a  child.  Is  it  not  true  ?  "  She  waited  for  an 
anKwcr  and  Dalrymplo  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  true. 
And  yet  he  had  known  the  times  in  which  his  dear  friend -liad  been 
%ery  sharp  in  her  memory  with  reference  to  a  few  pounds.  **  And  now 
hIic  savs  that  Dobbs  owes  her  monev  which  he  cannot  pay  her,  and 
tlijit  everv'thin^  must  be  sold.  She  savs  that  Musselboro  must  have  the 
biiHiiiosH,  and  that  Dobbs  mu.st  shift  for  himself  elsewhere." 

**  Do  you  believe  that  she  has  the  power  to  decide  that  things  shall 
go  this  way  or  that, — as  she  pleases  ?  " 

"  ilow  am  I  to  know  ?  She  savs  so,  and  she  savs  it  is  because  he 
drinks.  Ho  does  drink.  That  at  least  is  true ;  but  how  can  I  help 
it  V  Oh,  Conway,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Dobbs  did  not  como  home  at  oU 
last  night,  but  sent  for  his  things, — saying  that  ho  must  stay  in  the 
City.  What  am  I  to  do  if  they  come  and  take  the  house,  and  sell  the 
furniture,  and  turn  me  out  into  the  street?  "  Then  the  poor  creature 
began  to  cr}'  in  eaniest,  and  DalrvTnple  had  to  console  her  as  best  he 
might.  **How  I  wish  I  had  known  you  first,"  she  said.  To  this 
Dalrymplo  was  able  to  make  no  direct  answer.  He  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  a  direct  answer  might  possibly  lead  him  into  terrible  trouble. 
Ho  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  find  himself  ** protecting"  Mrs.  Dobbs 
Drougbton  from  the  ruin  which  her  husband  had  brought  upon  her. 

IJefore  liti  left  her  she  had  told  him  a  long  story,  partly  of  matters 
of  which  he  liad  known  something  before,  and  partly  made  up  of  that 
which  she   had   hoard   from  the  old  woman.      It  was  settled,  Mrs. 
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Broughton  said,  that  Mr.  Musselboro  was  to  marry  Clara  Van  Siever. 
But  it  appeared,  as  far  as  Dalrymple  conld  learn,  that  this  was  a 
settlement  made  simply  between  Mrs.  Van  Siever  and  Musselboro.  - 
Clara,  as  he  thought,  was  not  a  girl  likely  to  fall  into  such  a  settlement 
without  having  an  opinion  of  her  own.  Musselboro  was  to  have  the 
business,  and  Dobbs  Brougliton  was  to  be  **  sold  up,"  and  then  look  fot 
employment  in  the  City.  From  her  husband  the  wife  had  not  heard  a 
word  on  this  matter,  and  the  above  story  was  simply  what  had  been 
told  to  Mrs.  Broughton  by  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  **  For  myself  it  seems 
that  there  can  be  but  one  fate,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton.  Dalrymple,  in 
his  tenderest  voice,  asked  what  that  one  fate  must  be.  **  Never  mind," 
said  !Mrs.  Broughton.  "  There  are  some  things  which  one  cannot  tell 
oven  to  such  a  friend  as  you."  He  was  sitting  near  her  and  had  all 
but  got  his  arm  behind  her  waist.  He  was,  however,  able  to  be  prudent. 
**  Maria,"  he  said,  getting  up  on  his  feet,  "if  it  should  really  come 
about  that  you  should  want  anything,  you  will  send  to  me.  You  will 
promise  me  that,  at  any  rate  ?  "  She  rubbed  a  tear  from  her  eye  and 
said  that  she  did  not  know.  **  There  are  moments  in  which  a  man 
must  speak  plainly,"  said  Conway  Dalrymple ; — "  in  which  it  would  be 
unmanly  not  to  do  so,  however  prosaic  it  may  seem.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  my  purse  shall  be  yours  if  you  want  it."  But  just  at  that 
moment  she  did  not  want  his  purse,  nor  must  it  bo  supposed  that  she 
wanted  to  run  away  with  him  and  to  leave  her  husband  to  fight  the 
battle  alone  with  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  The  truth  was  that  she  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted,  over  and  beyond  an  assurance  from  Conway 
Dalrymple  that  she  was  the  most  ill-used,  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
most  beautiful  woman  ever  heard  of,  either  in  historv  or  romance.  Had 
he  proposed  to  her  to  pack  up  a  bundle  and  go  off  with  him  in  a  cab  to 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway  station,  en  route  for  Boulogne, 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  she  would  have  packed  up  her  bundle. 
She  would  have  received  intense  gratification  from  the  offer, — so  much 
so  that  she  would  have  been  almost  consoled  for  her  husband's  ruin  ; 
but  she  would  have  scolded  her  lover,  and  would  have  etplained  to  him 
the  great  iniquity  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

It  was  clear  to  him  that  at  this  present  time  he  could  not  make  any 
special  terms  with  her  as  to  Clara  Van  Siover.  At  such  a  moment  as 
this  he  conld  hardly  ask  her  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  his  opportunity.  But  when  he  suggested  that  probably  it 
might  be  better,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  any 
further  sitting  in  her  room,  and  proposed  to  send  for  his  canvas,  colour- 
box,  and  easel,  she  told  him  that,  as  £Eur  as  she  was  concerned,  he  was 
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welcome  to  have  that  one  other  sitting  for  which  they  had  all  bargained. 
**  You  had  better  come  to-morrow,  as  we  had  agreed,"  she  said ;  **  and 
unless  I  shall  have  been  turned  out  into  the  street  by  the  creditors,  you 
may  have  the  room  as  you  did  before.  And  you  must  remember, 
Conway,  that  though  Mrs.  Van  says  that  Musselboro  is  to  have  Clara,  it 
doesn't  follow  that  Clara  should  give  way."  When  we  consider  every- 
thing, we  must  acknowledge  that  this  was,  at  any  rat«,  good-natured. 
Then  there  was  a  tender  parting,  with  many  tears,  and  Conway  Dal- 
lymple  escaped  from  the  house. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story  which  Mrs. 
Broughton  had  told,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  referred  to  the  ruin  of  Dobbs 
Broughton.  He  had  heard  something  of  this  before,  and  for  some 
weeks  had  expected  that  a  crash  was  coming.  Broughton' s  rise  had 
been  very  sudden,  and  Dahymple  had  never  regarded  his  Mend  as 
firmly  placed  in  the  commercial  world.  Dobbs  was  one  of  those  men 
who  seem  bom  to  surprise  the  world  by  a  spurt  of  prosperity,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  had  a  second  spui-t,  or  even  a  third,  could  ho 
have  kept  himself  from  drinking  in  the  morning.  But  Dalrymple, 
though  he  was  hardly  astonished  by  the  story,  as  it  regarded  Broughton, 
was  put  out  by  that  part  of  it  which  had  reference  to  Musselboro.  He 
had  known  that  Musselboro  had  been  introduced  to  Broughton  by  Mrs. 
Van  Siever,  but,  nevertheless,  he  had  regarded  the  man  as  being  no 
more  than  Broughton 's  clerk.  And  now  he  was  told  that  Musselboro 
was  to  marry  Clara  Van  Siever,  and  have  all  Mrs.  Van  Siever's  money. 
He  resolved,  at  last,  that  ho  would  run  his  risk  about  the  money,  and 
take  Clara  either  with  or  Tvithout  it,  if  she  would  have  him.  And  as 
for  that  difficulty  in  asking  her,  if  IVIrs.  Broughton  would  give  bim  no 
opportunity  of  putting  the  question  behind  her  back,  he  would  put  it 
before  her  face.  He  had  not  much  leisure  for  consideration  on  these 
points,  as  the  next  day  was  the  day  for  the  last  sitting. 

On  the  following  morning  he  found  Miss  Van  Siever  already  seated 
in  Mrs.  Broughton's  room  when  he  reached  it.  And  at  the  moment 
Mrs.  Broughton  was  not  there.  As  he  took  Clara's  hand,  he  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  asking  her  whether  she  had  heard  anything  ? 
**  Heard  what  ?  "  said  Clara.  **  Then  you  have  not,"  said  he.  **  Never 
mind  now,  as  Mrs.  Broughton  is  here."  Then  Mrs.  Broughton  had 
entered  the  room.  She  seemed  to  be  quite  cheerful,  but  Dalrymple 
perfectly  understood,  from  a  special  glance  which  she  gave  to  him,  that 
he  was  to  perceive  that  her  cheerfulness  was  assumed  for  Clara's 
benefit.     Mrs.  Broughton  was  showing  how  great  a  heroine  she  could 

on  behalf  of  her  friends.     "  Now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  **  do  remember 
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that  this  is  the  last  day.  It  may  be  all  very  well,  Conway,  and,  of 
course,  you  know  best ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  have  not  made  half 
as  much  progress  as  you  ought  to  have  done."  **  We  shall  do  excel- 
lently well,"  said  Dabrjinple.  **  So  much  the  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Broughton ;  "  and  now,  Clara,  I'll  place  you."  And  so  Clara  waa 
placed  on  her  knees,  with  the  turban  on  her  head. 

Dalrymple  began  his  work  assiduously,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Broughton 
would  not  leave  the  room  for  some  minutes.  It  was  certain  that  she 
would  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  might  be  as  well  that  he 
should  really  use  that  time  on  his  picture.  The  peculiar  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  probably  made  his  work  difficult  to  him.  There 
was  something  perplexing  in  the  necessity  which  bound  him  to  look 
upon  the  young  lady  before  him  both  as  Jael  and  as  the  future 
Mrs.  Conway  Dalrymple,  knowing  as  he  did  that  she  was  at  present 
simply  Clara  Van  Siever.  A  double  personification  was  not  difficult 
to  him.  He  had  encountered  it  with  every  model  that  had  sat  to 
him,  and  with  every  young  lady  he  had  attempted  to  win, — ^if  he  had 
ever  made  such  an  attempt  with  one  before.  But  the  triple  cha- 
racter, joined  to  the  necessity  of  the  double  work,  was  distressing  to 
him.  *^  The  hand  a  little  further  back,  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  said, 
**  and  the  wrist  more  turned  towards  me.  That  is  just  it.  Lean  a 
Httle  more  over  him.  There — that  will  do  exactly."  If  Mrs.  Brough- 
ton did  not  go  very  quickly,  he  must  begin  to  address  his  model 
on  a  totally  different  subject,  even  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  slaying 
Sisera. 

**  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  who  is  to  be  Sisera  ? "  asked 
IVIrs.  Broughton. 

"  I  think  I  shall  put  in  my  own  face,"  said  Dalrymple  ;  "  if  Miss 
Van  Siever  does  not  object." 

**  Not  in  the  least*,"  said  Clara,  speaking  without  moving  her  face — 
almost  without  moving  her  Hps. 

**  That  will  be  excellent,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton.  She  was  still 
quite  cheerful,  and  really  laughed  as  she  spoke.  ''  Shall  you  like  the 
idea,  Clara,  of  striking  the  nail  right  through  his  head  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  as  well  his  head  as  another's.  I  shall  seem  to  be  having 
my  revenge  for  all  the  trouble  he  has  given  me." 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then  Dalrymple  spoke.  **  You  have 
had  that  already,  in  striking  me  right  through  the  heart." 

"What  a  very  pretty  speech  I  Was  it  not,  my  dear?"  said 
M's.  Broughton.  And  then  Mrs.  Broughton  laughed.  There  was 
something  slightly  hysterical  in  her  laugh  which  grated  on  Daliymple's 
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Mtfg, — somethiiig  vfaieh  seemed  to  iell  him  tiiat  at  the  piesent  moment 
hU  dear  friend  was  not  going  to  assist  him  honestly  in  his  effort. 

"  Only  that  I  should  pat  him  oat,  I  woald  get  np  and  make  a 
curtsey,"  said  Clara.  No  yoong  lady  coald  ever  talk  of  making  a 
cortsey  for  sach  a  speech  if  she  supposed  it  to  have  heen  made  in  ear- 
nestness. And  Clara,  no  doubt,  understood  that  a  man  might  make 
a  hundred  such  speeches  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person  withont 
any  danger  that  they  would  be  taken  as  meaning  anything.  All  this 
Dalrymple  knew,  and  began  to  think  that  he  had  better  put  down  his 
palette  and  brush,  and  do  the  work  which  he  had  before  him  in  the  most 
prosaic  language  that  he  could  use.  He  could,  at  any  rate,  succeed  in 
making  Clara  acknowledge  his  intention  in  this  way.  He  waited  still 
fi>r  a  minute  or  two,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Broughton  had  no 
intention  of  piling  her  &got8  on  the  present  occasion.  It  might  be  that 
the  remembrance  of  her  husband's  ruin  prevented  her  from  sacrificing 
herself  in  the  other  direction  also. 

*'  I  am  not  very  good  at  pretty  speeches,  but  I  am  good  at  telling 
the  truth,"  said  Dalrymple. 

^^  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Mrs.  Broughton,  still  with  a  touch  of 
hysterical  action  in  her  throat.  **Upon  my  word,  Conway,  you  know 
how  to  praise  yourself." 

**  He  dispraises  himself  most  unnecessarily  in  denying  the  prettiness 
of  his  language,"  said  Clara.  As  she  spoke  she  hardly  moved  her  lips, 
and  Dalrymple  went  on  painting  from  the  model.  It  was  cle^  that  Miss 
Van  Sicver  understood  that  the  painting,  and  not  the  pretty  speeches, 
was  the  important  business  on  hand. 

Mrs.  Broughton  had  now  tucked  her  feet  up  on  the  sofa,  and  was 
gazing  at  the  artist  as  he  stood  at  his  work.  Dalrymple,  rememborina 
how  he  had  offered  her  his  purse, — an  offer  which,  in  the  existing  crisis 
of  her  affairs,  might  mean  a  great  deal, — felt  that  she  was  ill-natured. 
Had  she  intended  to  do  him  a  good  turn,  she  would  have  gone  now ;  but 
there  she  lay,  with  her  feet  tucked  up,  clearly  purposing  to  be  present 
through  the  whole  of  that  morning's  sitting.  His  anger  against  her 
added  something  to  his  spirit,  and  made  him  determine  that  he  would 
carry  out  his  purpose.  Suddenly,  therefore,  he  prepared  himself  for 
action. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  working  with  a  Turkish  cap  on  his  head, 
and  with  a  shoi-t  apron  tied  round  him.  There  was  something  pic- 
turesque about  the  cap,  which  might  not  have  been  incongruous  with 
love-making.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  Juan  wore  a  Turkish  cap 
when  he  sat  with  Haidee  in  Lambro's  island.     But  we  may  be  quite 
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snre  that  he  did  not  wear  an  apron.  Now  Dalrymple  had  thought  of 
all  this,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  work  to-day  without  his  apron  ; 
hut  when  arranging  his  easel  and  his  brushes,  he  had  put  it  on  from 
force  of  habit,  and  was  now  disgusted  with  himself  as  he  remembered 
it.  JBLe  put  down  his  brush,  divested  his  thumb  of  his  palette,  then 
took  off  his  cap,  and  after  that  untied  the  apron. 

**  Conway,  what  are  going  to  do  ?"  said  Mrs.  Broughton. 

**  I  am  going  to  ask  Clara  Van  Siever  to  be  my  wife,"  said  Dalrymple. 
At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Van  Siever  entered  the 
room. 

Clara  had  not  risen  from  her  kneeling  posture  when  Dalrymple 
began  to  put  off  his  trappings.  She  had  not  seen  what  he  was  doing 
as  plainly  as  Mrs.  Broughton  had  done,  having  her  attention  naturaUy 
drawn  towards  her  Siscra ;  and,  besides  this,  she  understood  that  she 
was  to  remain  as  she  was  placed  till  orders  to  move  were  given  to  her. 
Dalrymple  would  occasionally  step  aside  from  his  easel  to  look  at  her 
in  some  altered  light,  and  on  such  occasions  she  would  simply  hold 
her  hammer  somewhat  more  tightly  than  before.  When,  therefore, 
Mrs.  Van  Siever  entered  the  room  Clara  was  still  slaying  Sisera,  in  spite 
of  the  artist's  speech.  The  speech,  indeed,  and  her  mother  both  seemed 
to  come  to  her  at  the  same  time.  The  old  woman  stood  for  a  moment 
holding  the  open  door  in  her  hand.  **  You  fool  I "  she  said,  "  what  are 
you  doing  there,  dressed  up  in  that  way  like  a  guy  ?"  Then  Clara  got 
up  from  her  feet  and  stood  before  her  mother  in  Jael's  dress  and  Jael's 
turban.  Dalrymple  thought  that  the  dress  and  turban  did  not  become 
her  badly.  !Mrs.  Van  Siever  apparently  thought  otherwise  **  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,  miss,  why  you  are  dressed  up  after 
that  Mad  Bess  of  Bedlam  fashion  ?" 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  bear  in  mind  that  Clara  had  other  words 
of  which  to  think  besides  those  which  were  addressed  to  her  by  her 
mother.  DalrjTnple  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  in  the  plainest  possible 
language,  and  she  thought  that  the  very  plainness  of  the  language  became 
him  well.  The  very  taking  off  of  his  apron,  almost  as  he  said  the  words, 
though  to  himself  the  action  had  been  so  distressing  as  almost  to  over- 
come his  purpose,  had  in  it  something  to  her  of  direct  simple  deter- 
mination which  pleased  her.  When  he  had  spoken  of  having  had  a  nail 
driven  by  her  right  through  his  heart,  she  had  not  been  in  the  Ibast 
gratified  ;  but  the  taking  off  of  the  apron,  and  the  putting  down  of  the 
palette,  and  the  downright  way  in  which  he  had  called  her  Clara 
Van  Siever, — attempting  to  be  neither  sentimental  with  Clara,  nor 
pohte  with  Miss  Van  Siever,— did  please  her.     She  had"  often  said  to 
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hendf  that  she  would  neyer  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  man  who  did  not 
ask  her  a  plain  qnestion  ; — to  a  man  who,  in  asking  this  qoestiony  did 
not  say  plainly  to  her,  *  *  Clara  Van  Siever,  will  you  become  Mrs.  Jones  ?  '* 
—or  Mrs.  Smith,  or  Mrs.  Tomkins,  as  the  case  might  be.  Now  Conway 
Daliymple  had  asked  her  to  become  Mrs.  Daliymple  Tery  much  after 
this  fJEtfhion.  In  spite  of  the  apparition  of  her  mother,  all  this  had 
passed  through  her  mind.  Not  the  less,  however,  was  she  obliged  to 
answer  her  mother,  before  she  could  give  any  reply  to  the  other 
questioner.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  untlicked 
her  feet. 

«  Mamma,"  said  Clara,  **  who  ever  expected  to  see  you  here  ?  " 

'<  I  daresay  nobody  did,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever;  '<  but  here  I  am, 
nevertheless." 

**  Madam,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton,  **jon  jsngjii  at  any  rate 
have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  having  yourself  announced  by 
the  servant." 

*'  Madam,"  said  the  old  woman,  attempting  to  mimic  the  tone  of 
the  other,  '*I  thought  that  on  such  a  very  particular  occasion  as  this 
I  might  be  allowed  to  announce  myself.  You  tomfool,  you,  why  don*t 
you  take  that  turban  off?"  Then  Clara,  with  slow  and  graceful  motion, 
unwound  the  turban.  If  Daliymple  really  meant  what  he  had  said, 
and  would  stick  to  it,  she  need  not  mind  being  called  a  tomfool  by 
her  mother, 

'*  Conway,  I  am  afraid  that  our  last  sitting  is  disturbed,"  said 
Mrs.  Broughton,  with  her  little  laugh. 

**  Conway's  last  sitting  certainly  is  disturbed,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever, 
and  then  she  mimicked  the  laugh.  **  And  you'll  all  be  disturbed, — ^I 
can  tell  you  that.  What  an  ass  you  must  be  to  go  on  with  this  kind  of 
thing,  after  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday  !  Do  you  know  that  he  got 
beastly  dnmk  in  the  City  last  night,  and  that  he  is  drunk  now,  while 
you  are  going  on  with  your  tomfooleries?"  Upon  hearing  this,  Mrs. 
Dobbs  Broughton  fainted  into  Dalrymplc's  arms. 

Hitherto  the  artist  had  not  said  a  word,  and  had  hardly  known  what 
part  it  would  best  become  him  now  to  play.  If  he  iutended  to  marry 
Clara, — and  he  certainly  did  intend  to  maxry  her  if  she  would  have 
him, — it  might  be  as  well  not  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  At 
any  rate  there  was  nothing  in  Mrs.  Van  Siever's  intrusion,  disagreeable 
as  it  was,  which  need  make  him  take  up  his  sword  to  do  battle  with 
her.  But  now,  as  he  held  Mrs.  Broughton  hi  his  arms,  and  as  the 
horrid  words  which  the  old  woman  had  spoken  rung  in  his  ears,  he 
could  not  refrain  himself  from  uttering  reproach.     **  You  ought  not  to 
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have  told  her  in  this  way,  before  other  people,  even  if  it  be  true," 
said  Conway. 

**  Leave  me  to  be  my  own  judge  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  if  you  please, 
sir.  If  she  had  any  feeling  at  all,  what  I  told  her  yesterday  would 
have  kept  her  from  all  this.  But  some  people  have  no  feeling,  and 
will  go  on  being  tomfools  though  the  house  is  on  fire."  As  these  words 
were  spoken,  Mrs.  Broughton  fainted  more  persistently  than  ever, — so 
that  Daliymple  t^as  convinced  that  whether  she  felt  or  not,  at  any  rate 
she  heard.  He  had  now  dragged  her  across  the  room,  and  laid  her 
upon  the  sofa,  and  Clara  had  come  to  her  assistance.  *^  I  daresay  you 
think  me  very  hard  because  I  speak  plainly,  but  there  are  things  much 
harder  than  plain  speaking.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  paid, 
sir,  for  this  picture  of  my  girl  ?  " 

''  I  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  it  at  all,"  said  Dalrymple, 

"  And  who  is  it  to  belong  to  ?  " 

**  It  belongs  to  me  at  present." 

**  Then,  sir,  it  mustn't  belong  to  you  any  longer.  It  won't  do  for 
you  to  have  a  picture  of  my  girl  to  hang  up  in  your  painting-room  for 
all  your  friends  to  come  and  make  their  jokes  about,  nor  yet  to  make  a 
show  of  it  in  any  of  your  exhibitions.  My  daughter  has  been  a  fool, 
and  I  can't  help  it.  If  you'll  tell  me  what's  the  cost,  I'll  pay  you ;  then 
I'll  have  the  picture  home,  and  I'll  treat  it  as  it  deserves." 

Dalrymple  thought  for  a  moment  about  his  picture  and  about 
Mrs.  Van  Siever.  What  had  he  better  do  ?  He  wanted  to  behave 
well,  and  he  felt  that  the  old  woman  had  something  of  justice  on  her 
side.  <*  Madam,"  he  said,  **  I  will  not  sell  this  picture  ;  but  it  shall  be 
destroyed,  if  you  wish  it." 

**  I  certainly  do  wish  it,  but  I  won't  trust  to  you.  If  it's  not  sent 
to  my  house  at  once  you'll  hear  from  me  through  my  lawyers." 

Then  Dalrymple  deliberately  opened  his  penknife  and  sHt  the  canvas 
across,  through  the  middle  of  the  picture  each  way.  Clara,  as  she  sayr 
him  do  it,  felt  that  in  truth  she  loved  him.  **  There,  Mrs.  Van  Siever," 
he  said ;  **  now  you  can  take  the  bits  home  with  you  in  your  basket  if 
you  wish  it."  At  this  moment,  as  the  rent  canvas  fell  and  fluttered 
upon  the  stretcher,  there  came  a  loud  voice  of  lamentation  from  the 
sofa,  a  groan  of  despair  and  a  shriek  of  wrath.  **  Very  fine  indeed," 
said  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  **  When  ladies  faint  they  always  ought  to 
have  their  eyes  about  them.  I  see  that  Mrs.  Broughton  understands 
that." 

**  Take  her  away,  Conway — for  God's  sake  take  her  away,"  said 
Mrs.  Broughton. 
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J  shall  take  myself  away  very  shortly/'  said  Mrs.  Yaa  Siever, 
**  so  you  needn't  trouble  Mr.  Conway  about  that.  Not  but  what  I 
thought  the  gentleman's  name  was  Mr.  something  else." 

**  My  name  is  Conway  Dalrymple/'  said  the  artist. 

<*Then  I  suppose  you  must  be  her  brother,  or  her  couain,  or 
•omething  of  that  sort  9  "  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever. 

'*  Take  her  away/'  screamed  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughtou. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  madam.  As  you've  chopped  up  your  haudiwoilc 
there,  Mr.  Conway  Dalrymple,  and  as  I  suppose  my  daughter  has  beeu 
more  to  blame  than  anybody  else " 

**  She  has  not  been  to  blame  at  all,"  said  Dalrymple. 

**  That's  my  affair,  and  not  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  very 
sharply.  **  But  as  you've  been  at  all  this  trouble,  and  have  now 
chopped  it  up,  I  don't  mind  paying  you  for  your  time  and  paints  ;  only 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  much  it  will  come  to  ?  " 

**  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay,  Mrs.  Van  Siever." 

**  How  long  has  he  been  at  it,  Clara  ?  " 

'<  Manuna,  indeed  you  had  better  not  say  anything  about  paying 
him." 

**  I  shall  say  whatever  I  please,  miss.   Will  ten  pounds  do  it,  sir  ?  " 

**  If  you  choose  to  buy  the  picture,  the  price  will  be  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,"  said  Dalrymple,  \vith  a  smile,  pointing  to  the  fragments. 

**  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ?  "  said  the  old  woman. 

"  But  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  make  the  purchase,"  said 
Dalrymple. 

**  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  !  I  certainly  shall  not  give  you 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  sir." 

**  I  certainly  think  you  could  invest  your  money  better,  Mrs.  Van 
Siever.  But  if  the  thing  is  to  be  sold  at  all,  that  is  my  price.  I've 
thought  that  there  was  some  justice  in  your  demand  that  it  should  be 
destroyed, — and  therefore  I  have  destroyed  it." 

Mrs.  Van  Siever  had  been  standing  on  the  same  spot  ever  since  she 
had  entered  the  room,  and  now  she  turned  round  to  leave  the  room. 

"  If  you  have  any  demand  to  make,  I  beg  that  you  will  send  in  your 
account  for  work  done  to  Mr.  !Mus8clboro.  He  is  my  man  of  business. 
Clara,  arc  you  ready  to  come  home  ?  The  cab  is  waiting  at  the  door, — 
at  sixpence  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember." 

**  Mrs.  Broughton,"  said  Clara,  thoughtful  of  her  raiment,  and 
remembering  that  it  might  not  bo  well  that  she  should  return  home,  even 
m  a  cab,  dressed  as  Jael ;  **  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  into  your 
room  for  a  minute  or  two." 
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'<  Gertamly,  Clarai"  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  preparing  to  accompany 
her. 

"  But  before  you  go,  Mrs.  Broughton,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  **  it 
may  be  as  well  that  I  should  tell  you  that  my  danght(^  is  going 
to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mussclboro.  It  may  simplify  matters  that 
you  should  know  this."  And  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  as  she  spoke,  looked  hard 
at  Conway  Dalrymple. 

**  Mamma !  "  exclaimed  Clara, 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  "  you  had  better  change  your  dress 
and  come  away  with  me." 

**  Not  till  I  have  protested  against  what  you  have  said,  mamma." 

^*  You  had  better  leave  your  protesting  alone,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  Mrs.  Broughton,"  continued  Clara^  **  I  must  beg  you  to  under- 
stand that  mamma  has  not  the  slightest  right  in  the  world  to  tell  you 
what  she  just  now  said  about  me.  Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me 
to  become  the  vnfe  of  Mr.  Broughton's  partner." 

There  was  something  which  made  Clara  unwilling  even  to  name  the 
man  whom  her  mother  had  publicly  proposed  as  her  future  husband. 

**  He  isn't  Mr.  Broughton's  partner,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever.  **  Mr. 
Broughton  has  not  got  a  partner.  Mr.  Musselboro  is  the  head  of  the 
firm.     And  as  to  your  marrying  him,  of  course,  I  can't  make  you." 

**  No,  mamma ;  you  cannot." 

"  Mrs.  Broughton  understands  that,  no  doubt ; — and  so,  probably, 
does  Mr.  Dalrymple.  I  only  tell  them  what  are  my  ideas.  If  you 
choose  to  marry  the  sweep  at  the  crossing,  I  can't  help  it.  Only  I  don't 
see  what  good  you  would  do  the  sweep,  when  he  would  have  to  sweep 
for  himself  and  you  too.  At  any  rate,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  home 
with  me  now  ?"  Then  Mrs.  Broughton  and  Clara  left  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Siever  was  left  with  Conway  Dalrymple.  **  Mr.  Dalrymple," 
said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  **  do  not  deceive  yourself.  What  I  told  you  just 
now  will  certainly  come  to  pass." 

*<  It  seems  to  me  that  that  must  depend  on  the  young  lady,"  said 
Dalrymple. 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  certainly  will  not  depend  on  the  young  lady," 
said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  '*  and  that  is  whether  the  man  who  marries  her 
will  have  more  with  her  than  the  clothes  she  stands  up  in.  You  will 
understand  that  argument,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  do,"  said  Dalrymple. 

**  Then  you'd  better  try  to  understand  it.  Good-morning,  sii*.  I'm 
sorry  you've  had  to  slit  your  picture."  Then  she  curtseyed  low,  and 
walked  out  on  to  the  landing-place.     **  Clara,"  she  cried,  **  I'm  waiting 
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for  you — sixpence  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — ^remember  that.*'  In  a 
minute  or  two  Clara  came  out  to  her,  and  then  Mrs.  Van  Siever  and  Miss 
Van  Siever  took  their  departure. 

"  Oh,  Conway,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?  '*  said  Mrs. 
Dobbs  Broughton.  Dakymple  stood  perplexed  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
could  not  tell  her  what  she  was  to  do.  She  was  in  such  a  position  that 
it  was  very  hard  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  **  Do  you  believe,  Conway,  that 
he  is  really  ruined  ? ' 

"  What  am  I  to  say  ?    How  am  I  to  know  ?  '* 

''  I  see  that  you  believe  it,'*  said  the  wretched  woman. 

**  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  something  of  truth  in  what  this 
woman  says.  Why  else  should  she  come  here  with  such  a  story  ?  " 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Broughton  was  buying  her 
hce  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa.  **  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,*'  continued  he. 
"  I'll  go  into  the  City,  and  make  inquiry.  It  can  hardly  be  but  what  I 
shall  learn  the  truth  there.** 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  at  the  end  of  which  Mrs.  Broughton 
got  up  from  the  sofa. 

*^  Tell  me,"  said  she ; — **  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  that 
gurl?** 

"  You  heard  me  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  ?  '* 

'a  did.     Ididl'* 

**  Is  it  not  what  you  intended  ?  "  ^ 

"  Do  not  ask  mc.  My  mind  is  bewildered.  My  brain  is  on  fire  I 
Oh,  Conway!" 

"  Shall  I  go  into  the  City  as  I  proposed  ?  "  said  Dalrymple,  who 
iblt  that  he  might  at  any  rate  improve  the  position  of  circumstances  by 
leaving  the  house. 

**  Yes  ; — ^yes  ;  go  into  the  City  I  Go  anywhere.  Go.  But  stay! 
Oh,  Conway  1  "  There  was  a  sudden  change  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke. 
**  Hark, — there  he  is,  as  sure  as  life."  Then  Conway  listened,  and 
heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  as  to  which  he  had  then  but  little  doubt 
that  it  was  the  footstep  of  Dobbs  Broughton.  **  0  heavens  1  he  is 
tipsy  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Broughton  ;  **  and  what  shall  we  do  ?"  Then 
Dalrymple  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it,  and  left  the  room,  so  that  he 
might  meet  the  husband  on  the  stairs.  In  the  one  moment  that  he 
had  for  reflection  he  thought  it  was  better  that  there  should  be  no 
concealment. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

''ITS  DOGGED  AS  DOES  IT:' 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  to  which  the  clerical  commission 
had  come  on  the  first  day  of  their  sitting,  Dr.  Tempest  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Crawley : — 

**  Deab  Sm, —  Rectory,  Silverbridge,  April  9, 186 — . 

"  I  HAVE  been  given  to  understand  that  you  have  heen  informed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Barchester  has  appointed  a  commission  of  clergymen 
of  the  diocese  to  make  inquiry  respecting  certain  accusations  which,  to 
the  great  regret  of  us  all,  have  been  made  against  you,  in  respect  to  a 
cheque  for  twenty  pounds  which  was  passed  by  you  to  a  tradesman 
in  this  town.  The  clergymen  appointed  to  form  this  commission  are 
Mr.  Oriel,  the  rector  of  Greshamsbury,  Mr.  Robarts,  the  vicar  of 
Framley,  Mr.  Quiverful,  the  warden  of  Hiram's  Hospital  at  Barchester, 
Mr.  Thumble,  a  clergyman  established  in  that  city,  and  myself.  We 
held  our  first  meeting  on  last  Monday,  and  I  now  write  to  you  in 
compliance  with  a  rei^lution  to  which  we  then  came.  Before  taking 
any  other  steps  we  thought  it  best  to  ask  you  to  attend  us  here  on 
next  Monday,  at  two  o'clock,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  this  letter 
as  an  invitation  to  that  cfiect. 

**  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  you  are  about  to  stand  your  trial 
at  the  next  assizes  for  the  ofience  in  question.  I  beg  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  your  guilt.  But  I  think 
it  right  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  the  event  of  a  jury  finding  an  adverse 
verdict,  the  bishop  might  be  placed  in  great  difficulty  unless  he  were 
fortified  with  the  opinion  of  a  commission  formed  fi'om  your  fellow 
clerical  labourers  in  the  diocese.  Should  such  adverse  verdict  unfor- 
timately  be  given,  the  bishop  would  hardly  be  justified  in  allowing 
a  clergyman  placed  as  you  then  would  be  placed,  to  return  to  his  cure 
after  the  expiration  of  such  punishment  as  the  judge  might  award, 
without  a  further  decision  from  an  ecclesiastical  court.  This  decision 
he  could  only  obtain  by  proceeding  against  you  under  the  Act  in 
reference  to  clerical  offences,  which  empowers  him  as  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  bring  you  before  the  Court  of  Arches, — ^unless  you  would 
think  weU  to  submit  yourself  entirely  to  his  judgment.     You  will,  I 
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think,  understand  what  I  mean.  The  judge  at  assizes  might  find  it 
his  duty  to  imprison  a  clergyman  for  a  month, — regarding  that  clergy- 
man simply  as  he  would  regard  any  other  person  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  and  thus  made  subject  to  his  judgment, — and  might  do  this  for 
an  offence  which  the  ecclesiastical  judge  would  find  himself  obliged 
to  visit  with  the  severer  sentence  of  prolonged  suspension,  or  even  with 
deprivation. 

"We  are,  however,  clearly  of  opinion  that  should  the  jury  find 
themselves  able  to  acquit  you,  no  further  action  whatsoever  should  be 
taken.  In  such  case  we  think  that  the  bishop  may  regard  your 
innocence  to  be  fully  established,  and  in  such  case  we  shall  recommend 
his  lordship  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  altogether  at  an  end.  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  such  case  I  shall  so  regard  it  myself. 

"  You  will  perceive  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  resolution,  to 
which  we  have  already  come,  we  are  not  minded  to  make  any  inquiries 
ourselves  into  the  circumstances  of  your  alleged  guilt,  till  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  shall  be  given.  If  you  are  acquitted,  our  course  will  be  clear. 
But  should  you  be  convicted,  we  must  in  that  case  advise  the  bishop  to 
take  the  proceedings  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  to  abstain  from  taking 
them.  We  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  now  that  our  opinion  has  been 
conveyed  to  you,  you  will  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  bishop's  decision, 
in  the  event  of  an  adverse  verdict  being  given  by*  the  jury  ;  and  we 
think  that  it  will  be  better  for  us  all  that  you  sllould  meet  us  here  at 
the  hour  I  have  named  on  Monday  next,  the  15th  instant.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  make  any  report  to  the  bishop  until  the  trial  shall 
be  over. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  My  dear  sir, 

**  Your  very  obedient  servant, 
'*  The  Rev.  Josiah  Crawley,  Mortimer  Tempest. 

**  Hogglestock." 

In  the  same  envelope  Dr.  Tempest  sent  a  short  private  note,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  should  be  very  happy  to  see  'Mr.  Crawley  at  half- 
past  one  on  the  Monday  named,  that  luncheon  would  be  ready  at  that 
hour,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Crawley's  attendance  was  required  on  public 
grounds,  he  would  take  care  that  a  carriage  was  provided  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Crawley  received  this  letter  in  his  wife's  presence,  and  read  it 
in  silence.  Mrs.  Crawley  saw  that  he  paid  close  attention  to  it,  and 
was  sure, — she  felt  that  she  was  sure, — that  it  referred  in  some  way  to 
the  terrible  subject  of  the  cheque  for  twenty  pounds.     Indeed,  every- 
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thing  that  came  into  the  houBe,  almost  every  word  spoken  there,  and 
every  thought  that  came  into  the  breasts  of  any  of  the  family,  had  more 
or  less  reference  to  the  coming  trial.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
There  was  ruin  coming  on  them  all, — ^ruin  and  complete  disgrace 
coming  on  father,  mother,  and  children !  To  have  been  accused  itself 
was  very  bad ;  but  now  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  every  one  that 
the  verdict  must  be  against  the  man.  Mrs.  Crawley  herself,  who  was 
perfectly  sure  of  her  husband's  innocence  before  God,  believed  that  the 
jury  would  find  him  guilty, — and  believed  also  that  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  money  in  some  manner  that  would  have  been  dis- 
honest, had  he  not  been  so  different  from  other  people  as  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  innocent  where  another  man  would  have  been  plainly 
guilty.  She  was  fiill  of  the  cheque  for  twenty  pounds,  and  of  its 
results.  When,  therefore,  he  had  read  the  letter  through  a  second 
time,  and  even  then  had  spoken  no  word  about  it,  of  course  she  could 
not  refrain  from  questioning  him.  "My  love,"  she  said,  '*  what  is  the 
letter  ?  " 

<<  It  is  on  business,"  he  answered. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  before  she  spoke  again.  '*  May  I  not 
know  the  business  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  '*  not  at  present." 

**  Is  it  from  the  bishop?" 

"  Have  I  not  answered  you  ?  Have  I  not  given  you  to  understand 
that,  for  a  while  at  least,  I  would  prefer  to  keep  the  contents  of  this 
epistle  to  myself  ?  "  Then  he  looked  at  her  very  sternly,  and  after- 
wards turned  his  eyes  upon  the  fireplace  and  gazed  at  the  fire,  as 
though  he  were  striving  to  read  there  something  of  his  future  fate. 
She  did  not  much  regard  the  severity  of  his  speech.  That,  too,  like 
the  taking  of  the  cheque  itself,  was  to  be  forgiven  him,  because  he  was 
different  from  other  men.  His  black  mood  had  come  upon  him,  and 
everything  was  to  be  forgiven  him  now.  He  was  as  a  child  when  cutting 
his  teeth.  Let  the  poor  wayward  sufferer  be  ever  so  petulant,  the 
mother  simply  pities  and  loves  him,  and  is  never  angry.  **  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Josiah,"  she  said,  "  but  I  thought  it  would  comfort  you  to 
speak  to  me  about  it." 

**  It  wUl  not  comfort  me,"  he  said.  **  Nothing  comforts  me. 
Nothing  can  comfort  me.  Jane,  give  me  my  hat  and  my  stick."  His 
daughter  brought  to  him  his  hat  and  stick,  and  without  another  word 
he  went  out  and  left  them. 

As  a  matter  of  course  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Hoggle  End. 
When  he  desired  to  be  long  absent  from  the  house,  he  always  went 
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among  tho  brickmakcrs.  His  wife,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  tho  direction  in  which  he  went,  knew  that  he  might  be  away 
for  hoars.  The  only  friends  out  of  his  own  family  with  whom  he  ever 
spoke  freely  were  some  of  these  rough  parishioners.  But  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  brickmakers  when  he  started.  He  was  simply  desirous 
of  again  reading  Dr.  Tempest's  letter,  and  of  considering  it,  in  some 
spot  where  no  eye  could  see  him.  He  walked  away  with  long  steps, 
regarding  nothing, — ^neither  the  ruts  in  the  dirty  lane,  nor  the  young 
primroses  which  were  fast  showing  themselves  on  the  banks,  nor  the 
gathering  clouds  which  might  have  told  him  of  the  coming  rain.  Ho 
went  on  for  a  couple  of  miles,  till  he  had  nearly  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  colony  of  Hoggle  End,  and  then  he  sat  himself  down  upon  a 
gate.  He  had  not  been  there  a  minute  before  a  few  slow  large  drops 
began  to  fall,  but  he  was  altogether  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  thoughts 
to  regard  the  rain.  What  answer  should  he  make  to  this  letter  from 
the  man  at  Silverbridge  ? 

The  position  of  his  own  mind  in  reference  to  his  own  guilt  or  his 
own  innocence  was  very  singular.  It  was  simply  the  truth  that  he  did 
not  know  how  the  cheque  had  come  to  him.  He  did  know  that  he  had 
blundered  about  it  most  egregiously,  especially  when  he  had  averred 
that  this  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  had  been  identical  with  a  cheque  for 
another  sum  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Soamcs.  Ho  had 
blundered  since,  in  saying  that  the  dean  had  given  it  to  him.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  this,  for  the  dean  had  denied  that  he  had  done 
so.  And  he  had  come  to  think  it  very  possible  that  he  had  indeed 
picked  the  cheque  up,  and  had  afterwards  used  it,  haA-ing  deposited  it 
by  some  strange  accident, — ^not  knowing  then  what  ho  was  doing,  or 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand, — with  the  notes 
which  he  had  accepted  from  the  dean  with  so  much  reluctance,  with 
such  an  agony  of  spirit.  In  all  these  thoughts  of  his  own  about  his 
own  doings,  and  his  own  position,  he  almost  admitted  to  himself  his 
own  insanity,  his  inability  to  manage  his  owa  affairs  mih  that  degree 
of  rational  sequence  which  is  taken  for  granted  as  belonging  to  a  man 
when  he  is  made  subject  to  criminal  laws.  As  he  puzzled  his  brain  in 
his  efforts  to  create  a  memory  as  to  the  cheque,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  his  mind  a  recollection  that  he  had  once  known  something 
about  the  cheque, — that  the  cheque  had  at  one  time  been  the  subject  of 
a  thought  and  of  a  resolution, — ^he  admitted  to  himself  that  in  accord- 
ance with  all  law  and  all  reason  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  thief.  He 
had  taken  and  used  and  spent  that  which  he  ought  to  have  known  was 
not  his  own ; — ^which  he  would  have  known  not  to  be  his  own  but  for 
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some  terrible  incapacity  with  which  God  had  afflicted  him.  What  then 
must  be  the  result  ?  His  mind  was  clear  enough  about  this.  If  the 
jury  could  see  everything  and  know  everything, — as  he  would  wish 
that  they  should  do  ;  and  if  this  bishop's  commission,  and  the  bishop 
himself,  and  the  Court  of  Arches  with  its  judge,  could  see  and  know 
everything ;  and  if  so  seeing  and  so  knowing  they  could  act  with  clear 
honesty  and  perfect  wisdom, — what  would  they  do  ?  They  would 
declare  of  him  that  he  was  not  a  thief,  only  because  he  was  so  muddy- 
minded,  so  addle-pated  as  not  to  know  the  difference  between  meum 
and  tuum  I  There  could  be  no  other  end  to  it,  let  all  the  lawyers  and 
all  the  clergymen  in  England  put  their  wits  to  it.  Though  he  knew 
himself  to  be  muddy-minded  and  addle-pated,  he  could  see  that.  And 
could  any  one  say  of  such  a  man  that  he  was  fit  to  be  the  acting  clergy- 
man of  a  parish, — to  have  a  freehold  possession  in  a  parish '  as  curer  of 
men's  souls  !  The  bishop  was  in  the  right  of  it,  let  him  be  ten  times  as 
mean  a  fellow  as  he  was. 

And  yet  as  he  sat  there  on  the  gate,  while  the  rain  came  down 
heavily  upon  him,  even  when  admitting  the  justice  of  the  bishop,  and 
the  truth  of  the  verdict  which  the  jury  would  no  doubt  give,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  action  which  that  cold,  reasonable,  prosperous  man  at 
Silverbridge  would  take,  he  pitied  himself  with  a  tenderness  of  com- 
miseration which  know  no  bounds.  As  for  those  belonging  to  him, 
his  wife  and  children,  his  pity  for  them  was  of  a  different  kind.  He 
would  have  suffered  any  increase  of  suffering,  could  ho  by  such 
agony  have  released  them.  Dearly  as  he  loved  them,  he  would 
have  severed  himself  from  them,  had  it  been  possible.  Terrible 
thoughts  as  to  their  fate  had  come  into  his  mind  in  the  worst 
moments  of  his  moodiness, — thoughts  which  he  had  had  sufficient 
strength  and  manliness  to  put  away  from  him  with  a  strong  hand,  lest 
they  should  drive  him  to  crime  indeed  ;  and  these  had  come  from  the 
great  pity  which  he  had  felt  for  them.  But  the  conuniseration  which  he 
had  felt  for  himself  had  been  different  from  this,  and  had  mostly  visited 
him  at  times  when  that  other  pity  was  for  the  moment  in  abeyance. 
What  though  he  had  taken  the  cheque,  and  spent  the  money  though 
it  was  not  his  ?  He  might  be  guilty  before  the  law,  but  he  was  not 
guilty  before  God.  There  had  never  been  a  thought  of  theft  in  his 
mind,  or  a  desire  to  steal  in  his  heart.  He  knew  that  well  enough. 
No  jury  could  make  him  guilty  of  theft  before  God.  And  what  though 
this  mixture  of  guilt  and  innocence  had  come  from  madness, — from 
madness  which  these  courts  must  recognize  if  they  chose  to  find  him 
innocent  of  the  crime  ?     In  spite  of  his  aberrations  of  intellect,  if  there 
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were  any  such,  his  ministrations  in  his  parish  were  good.  Had  he  not 
preached  fervently  and  well, — preaching  the  true  gospel?  Had  he 
not  been  yery  diligent  among  his  people,  striving  with  all  his  might 
to  lessen  the  ignorance  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  gild  with  godliness  the 
learning  of  the  instructed  ?  Had  he  not  been  patient,  enduring, 
instant,  and  in  all  things  amenable  to  the  laws  and  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Church  for  his  guidance  in  his  duties  as  a  parish  clergy- 
man ?  Who  could  point  out  in  what  he  had  been  astray,  or  where 
he  had  gone  amiss  ?  But  for  the  work  vidch  he  had  done  with  so 
much  zeal  the  Church  which  he  served  had  paid  him  so  miserable  a 
pittance  that,  though  life  and  soul  had  been  kept  together,  the  reason, 
or  a  fragment  of  the  reason,  had  at  moments  escaped  from  his  keeping 
in  the  scramble.  Hence  it  was  that  this  terrible  calamity  had  &llen 
upon  him !  Who  had  been  tried  as  he  had  been  tried,  and  had  gone 
through  such  iire  with  less  loss  of  intellectual  power  than  he  had  done  ? 
He  was  still  a  scholar,  though  no  brother  scholar  ever  came  near  him, 
and  would  make  Greek  iambics  as  he  walked  along  the  lanes.  His 
memory  was  stored  with  poetry,  though  no  book  ever  came  to  his 
hands,  except  those  shorn  and  tattered  volumes  which  lay  upon  his 
table.  Old  problems  in  trigonometry  wore  the  pleasing  relaxations  of 
his  mind,  and  complications  of  figures  were  a  delight  to  him.  There 
was  not  one  of  those  prosperous  clergymen  around  him,  and  who 
scorned  him,  whom  ho  could  not  have  instructed  in  Hebrew.  It  was 
always  a  gratification  to  him  to  remember  that  his  old  friend  the  dean 
was  weak  in  his  Hebrew.  He,  with  these  acquirements,  with  these 
fitnesses,  had  been  tlirust  do\Mi  to  tlio  ground, — to  the  very  granite, — 
and  because  in  that  harsh  heartless  thrnstiog  his  intellect  had  for 
moments  wavered  as  to  common  thiugs,  cleaving  still  to  all  its  grander, 
nobler  possessions,  he  was  now  to  be  rent  in  pieces  and  scattered  to 
the  winds,  as  beting  altogether  \ilc,  worthless,  and  worse  than  worthless. 
It  was  thus  that  he  thought  of  himself,  pitying  himself,  as  he  sat  upon 
the  gate,  while  the  rain  fell  ruthlessly  on  his  shoulders. 

He  pitied  himself  \Nith  a  commiseration  that  was  sickly  in  spite  of 
its  truth.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  man  that  he  was  imbued  too  strongly 
with  self- consciousness.  He  could  do  a  great  thing  or  two.  He  could 
keep  up  his  courage  in  positions  which  would  wash  all  courage  out  of 
most  men.  He  could  tell  the  truth  though  truth  should  ruin  him.  He 
could  sacrifice  all  that  he  had  to  duty.  He  could  do  justice  though  the 
heaven  should  fall.  But  he  could  not  forget  to  pay  a  tribute  to  himseff 
for  the  greatness  of  his  o\sti  actions ;  nor,  when  accepLiug  Viilh  an 
efibrt  of  meekness  the  small  payment  made  by  the  world  to  him,  in 
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return  for  his  great  works,  could  he  forget  the  great  payments  made  to 
others  for  small  work.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  rememher  that 
he  knew  Hebrew,  but  he  must  remember  also  that  the  dean  did  not. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  sat  there  under  the  rain,  he  made  up  his  mind 
with  a  clearness  that  certainly  had  in  it  nothing  of  that  muddiness  of 
mind  of  which  he  had  often  accused  himself.  Indeed,  the  intellect  of 
this  man  was  essentially  clear.  It  was  simply  his  memoiy  that  would 
play  him  tricks, — his  memory  as  to  things  which  at  the  moment  were 
not  important  to  him.  The  &ct  that  the  dean  had  given  him  money 
was  very  important,  and  ho  remembered  it  well.  But  the  amount  of 
the  money,  and  its  form,  at  a  moment  in  which  he  had  flattered  him- 
self that  he  might  have  strength  to  leave  it  unused,  had  not  been 
important  to  him.  Now,  he  resolved  that  he  would  go  to  Dr.  Tempest, 
and  that  he  would  tell  Dr.  Tempest  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
further  inquiry.  He  would  submit  to  the  bishop,  let  the  bishop's 
decision  be  what  it  might.  Things  were  different  since  the  day  on  which 
he  had  refused  Mr.  Thumble  admission  to  his  pulpit.  At  that  time 
people  believed  him  to  be  innocent,  and  he  so  believed  of  himself. 
Now,  people  believed  him  to  be  guilty,  and  it  could  not  be  right  that  a 
man  held  in  such  slight  esteem  should  exercise  the  functions  of  a  parish 
priest,  let  his  own  opinion  of  himself  be  what  it  might.  He  would 
submit  himself,  and  go  anywhere, — to  the  galleys  or  the  workhouse,  if 
they  wished  it.  As  for  his  wife  and  children,  they  would,  he  said  to 
himself,  be  better  without  him  than  with  him.  The  world  would  never 
bo  so  hard  to  a  woman  or  to  children  as  it  had  been  to  him. 

He  was  sitting  saturated  with  rain, — saturated  also  with  thinking, 
—  and  quite  unobservant  of  anything  around  him,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  an  old  man  from  Hoggle  End,  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted.     **  Thee  bo  wat,  Master  Crawley,"  said  the  old  man. 

**  Wet ! "  said  Crawley,  recalled  suddenly  back  to  the  realities  of 
life.     *'  Well, — yes.     I  am  wet.     That's  because  it's  raining." 

**  Thee  be  teeming  o'  wat.     Hadn't  thee  better  go  whome  ?  " 

**  And  are  not  you  wet  also  ?  "  said  Mr.  Crawley,  looking  at  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  brickfield,  and  who  was  soaked 
with  mire,  and  from  whom  there  seemed  to  come  a  steam  of  muddy 
mist. 

**  Is  it  me,  ycr  reverence  ?  I'm  wat  in  course.  The  loikes  of  us 
is  always  wat, — that  is  barring  the  insides  of  us.  It  comes  to  us 
natural  to  have  the  rheumatics.  How  is  one  of  us  to  help  hisself 
against  having  on  'em  ?  But  there  ain't  no  call  for  the  loikes  of  you  to 
have  the  rheumatics." 
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"  My  friend,"  said  Crawley,  who  was  now  standing  on  the  road, — 
and  as  he  spoke  he  put  out  his  arm  and  took  the  brickmaker  by  the 
hand,  "there  is  a  worse  complaint  than  rheumatism, — there  is, 
indeed.** 

**  There's  what  they  calls  the  coUerer,"  said  Giles  Hoggett,  looking 
up  into  Mr.  Crawley*s  face.     **  That  ain't  a  got  a  hold  of  yer  ?  ** 

*'  Ay,  and  worse  than  the  cholera.  '  A  man  is  killed  all  over  when 
he  is  struck  in  his  pride  ; — and  yet  he  lives.*' 

''  Maybe  that's  bad  enough  too,"  said  Giles,  with  his  hand  still  held 
by  the  other. 

'*It  is  bad  enough,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  striking  his  breast  with  his 
left  hand.     '*  It  is  bad  enough." 

**  Tell  *ee  what.  Master  Crawley ; — and  yer  reverence  mustn't  think 
as  I  means  to  be  preaching  ;  there  ain't  nowt  a  man  can't  bear  if  he'll 
only  be  dogged.  You  go  whome,  Master  Crawley,  and  think  o'  that, 
and  maybe  it'll  do  ye  a  good  yet.  It's  dogged  as  does  it.  It  ain't 
thinking  about  it."  Then  Giles  Hoggett  withdrew  his  hand  from  the 
clergyman's,  and  walked  away  towards  his  home  at  Hoggle  End.  Mr. 
Crawley  also  turned  homewards,  and  as  he  made  his  way  through  tho 
lanes,  he  repeated  to  himself  Giles  Hoggett' s  words.  "  It's  dogged  as 
does  it.     It's  not  thinking  about  it." 

He  did  not  say  a  word  to  his  wife  on  that  afternoon  about  Dr. 
Tempest ;  and  she  was  so  much  taken  up  with  his  outward  condition 
when  he  returned,  as  almost  to  have  forgotten  tho  letter.  He  allowed 
himself,  but  barely  allowed  himself,  to  bo  made  dry,  and  then  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  applied  himself  to  Icam  the  lesson  which  Hoggett 
had  endeavoured  to  teach  him.  But  tho  learning  of  it  was  not  easy, 
and  hardly  became  more  easy  when  he  had  worked  the  problem  out  in 
his  own  mind,  and  discovered  that  the  brickmaker's  doggedncss  simply 
meant  self-abnegation  ; — that  a  man  should  force  himself  to  endure  any- 
thing that  might  be  sent  upon  him,  not  only  without  outward  grumbling, 
but  also  without  grumbling  inwardly. 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  was  going  into 
Silverbridge.  **  It  is  that  letter, — the  letter  which  I  got  yesterday  that 
calls  me,"  he  said.  And  then  he  handed  her  tho  letter  as  to  which  ho 
had  refused  to  speak  to  her  on  the  preceding  day. 

**  But  this  speaks  of  your  going  next  Monday,  Josiah,"  said  Mrs. 
Crawley. 

"I  find  it  to  be  more  suitable  that  I  should  go  to-day,"  said  he. 
"  Some  duty  I  do  owe  in  this  matter,  both  to  the  bishop,  and  to  Dr. 
Tempest,  who,  after  a  fashion,  is,  as  regards  my  present  business,  the 
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bishop's  representative.  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  owe  it  as  a  duty 
to  either  to  obey  implicitly  their  injunctions,  and  I  will  not  subinit 
myself  to  the  cross-questionings  of  the  man  Thumble.  As  I  am  purposed 
at  present  I  shall  express  my  willingness  to  give  up  the  parish." 

**  Give  up  the  parish  altogether  ?" 

**  Yes,  altogether."  As  he  spoke  he  clasped  both  his  hands 
together,  and  having  held  them  for  a  moment  on  high,  allowed  them 
to  fall  thus  clasped  before  him.  **  I  cannot  give  it  up  in  part ;  I 
cannot  abandon  the  duties  and  reserve  the  honorarium.  Nor  would 
I  if  I  could." 

*'  I  did  not  mean  that,  Josiah.   But  pray  think  of  it  before  you  speak. ' ' 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  will  think  of  it.  Farewell,  my  dear." 
Then  he  came  up  to  her  and  kissed  her,  and  started  on  his  journey  on 
foot  to  Silverbridge. 

It  was  about  noon  when  h^nreached  Silverbridge,  and  he  was  told 
that  Doctor  Tempest  was  at  home.  The  servant  asked  him  for  a  card. 
**  I  have  no  card,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **but  I  will  write  my  name  for 
your  behoof  if  your  master's  hospitality  will  allow  me  paper  and  pencil." 
The  name  was  written,  and  as  Crawley  waited  in  the  drawing-room  he 
spent  his  time  in  hating  Dr.  Tempest  because  the  door  had  been  opened 
by  a  man-servant  dressed  in  black.  Had  the  man  been  in  livery  he 
would  have  hated  Dr.  Tempest  all  the  same.  And  he  would  have  hated 
him  a  Httle  had  the  door  been  opened  even  by  a  smart  maid. 

**  Your  letter  came  to  hand  yesterday  morning,  Dr.  Tempest,"  said 
]VIr.  Crawley,  still  standing,  though  the  doctor  had  pointed  to  a  chair 
for  him  after  shaking  hands  with  him  ;  **  and  having  given  yesterday  to 
the  consideration  of  it,  with  what  judgment  I  have  been  able  to  exercise, 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  wait  upon  you  without  further 
delay,  as  by  doing  so  I  may  perhaps  assist  your  views  and  save  labour 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  joined  with  you  in  this  commission  of  which 
you  have  spoken.  To  some  of  them  it  may  possibly  be  troublesome 
that  they  should  be  brought  together  here  on  next  Monday." 

Dr.  Tempest  had  been  looking  at  him  during  this  speech,  and  could 
see  by  his  shoes  and  trowsers  that  he  had  walked  from  Hogglestock  to 
Silverbridge.  "Mr.  Crawley,  will  you  not  sit  down?"  said  he,  and 
then  he  rang  his  bell.  Mr.  Crawley  sat  down,  not  on  the  chair  indi- 
cated, but  on  one  further  removed  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
When  the  servant  came, — the  objectionable  butler  in  black  clothes  thai 
were  so  much  smai-tcr  than  IVIr.  Crawley's  own, — his  master's  ordei8 
were  communicated  without  any  audible  word,  and  the  man  returned 
with  a  decanter  and  wine-glasses. 
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**  After  your  walk,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  Dr.  Tempest,  getting  op  £ 
his  seat  to  poor  ont  the  wine. 

"  None,  I  thank  you.** 

'*  Pray  let  me  persuade  you.  I  know  the  length  of  the  miles  so  W€ 

"I  will  take  none,  if  you  please,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Crawley,*'  said  Dr.  Tempest,  "  do  let  me  speak  to 
as  a  friend.     You  have  walked  eight  miles,  and  are  going  to  tall 
me  on  a  suhject  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  yourself.     I  w< 
discuss  it  unless  you'll  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  hiscuit." 

"  Dr.  Tempest  I  " 

**  I*m  quite  in  earnest.  I  won't.  If  you  do  as  I  ask  you,  i 
shall  talk  to  me  till  dinner-time,  if  you  like  it.  There  Now  you  n 
begin.'* 

Mr.  Crawley  did  eat  the  biscuit  and  did  drink  the  wine,  and  as 
did  so,  ho  acknowledged  to  himself  that  Dr.  Tempest  was  right, 
felt  that  the  wine  made  him  stronger  to  speak.     ^*  I  hardly  know  n 
you  have  preferred  to-day  to  next  Monday,"  said  Dr.  Tempest ;  **1 
if  anything  can  be  done  by  your  presence  here  to-day,  your  time  sli 
not  be  thrown  away." 

**  I  have  preferred  to-day  to  Monday,"   said   Crawley,  "  par 
because  I  would  sooner  talk  to  one  man  than  to  five." 
|.  **  There  is  something  in  that,  certainly,"  said  Dr.  Tempest. 

*'  **  And  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  com*se  of  action  whicl 

is  my  duty  to  take  in  the  matter  to  which  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  t! 
month  refers,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  I  should  postpone  the  dec 
ration  of  my  pui-pose.     Dr.  Tempest,  I  have  determined  to  resign  i 
preferment  at  llogglestock,  and  shall  write  to-day   to   the  Dean 
Barchester,  who  is  the  patron,  acquainting  him  of  my  purpose." 

**  You  mean  in  the  event — in  the  event " 

"  I  mean,  sir,  to  do  this  without  reference  to  any  event  that 
future.  The  bishop,  Dr.  Tempest,  when  I  shall  have  been  proved 
be  a  thief,  shall  have  no  trouble  either  in  causing  my  suspension  or  i 
deprivation.  The  name  and  fame  of  a  parish  clergyman  should 
unstained.  Inline  have  become  foul  with  infamv.  I  \^'ill  not  wait  to 
deprived  by  any  court,  by  any  bishop,  or  by  any  commission.  I  ^ 
bow  my  head  to  that  public  opinion  which  has  reached  me,  and  I  -v 
deprive  myself." 

He  had  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  was  standing  as  he  pronotinc 
the  final  sentence  against  himself.  Dr.  Tempest  still  remained  pcai 
in  his  chair,  looking  at  him,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  hIIcu 
"You  must  not  do  that,  ]\Ir.  CraMlcy,"  Dr.  Tempest  said  at  last. 
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«  Bui  I  fihaU  do  it." 

**  Then  the  dean  must  not  take  your  resignation.  Speaking  to  you 
frankly,  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  prevailing  opinion  as  to  the  verdict 
which  the  jury  may  give." 

''My  decision  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  jury's  verdict  My 
decision " 

**  Stop  a  moment,  Mr.  Crawley.  It  is  possible  that  you  might  say 
that  which  should  not  bo  said." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  said, — ^nothing  which  I  could  say,  which 
I  would  not  say  at  the  town  cross  if  it  were  possible.  As  to  this  money, 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  stole  it  or  whether  I  did  not" 

**  That  is  just  what  I  have  thought." 

"  It  is  so." 

''  Then  you  did  not  steal  it.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about  thai." 

«  Thank  you,  Dr.  Tempest.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  saying  so 
much.  But,  sir,  you  are  not  the  jury.  Nor,  if  you  were,  could  you 
whitewash  me  from  the  infamy  which  has  been  cast  on  me.  Against 
the  opinion  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  these  proceedings  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese, — or  rather  against  that  expressed  by  his  wife, — 
I  did  venture  to  make  a  stand.  Neither  the  opinion  which  came  from 
the  palace,  nor  the  vehicle  by  which  it  was  expressed,  commanded  my 
respect.  Since  that,  others  have  spoken  to  whom  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  yield ; — ^yourself  not  the  least  among  them.  Dr.  Tempest ; — and  to 
them  I  shall  yield.  You  may  tell  the  Bishop  of  Barchester  that  I  shall 
at  once  resign  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hogglestock  into  the  hands  of 
the  Deun  of  Barchester,  by  whom  I  was  appointed." 

"  No,  Mr.  Crawley ;  I  shall  not  do  that.  I  cannot  control  you,  but 
thinking  you  to  be  wrong,  I  shall  not  make  that  communication  to 
the  bishop." 

**  Then  I  shall  do  so  myself." 

**  And  your  vrife,  Mr.  Crawley,  and  your  children  ?  " 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Crawley  called  to  mind  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Giles  Hoggctt.  "  It's  dogged  as  does  it."  He  certainly  wanted  some- 
thing very  strong  to  sustain  him  in  his  difficulty.  He  found  that  this 
reference  to  his  wife  and  children  required  him  to  be  dogged  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  "  I  can  only  trust  that  the  wind  may  be  tempered  to 
them,"  he  said.     "  They  will,  indeed,  be  shorn  lambs." 

Dr.  Tempest  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  took  a  couple  of  turns 
about  the  room  before  he  spoke  again.  "  Man,"  he  said,  addressing 
Mr.  Crawley  with  all  his  energy,  **if  you  do  this  thing,  you  will 
then  at  least  bo   very  wicked.     If  the  jury  find  a  verdict  in  your 
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favonr  yon  are  safe,  and  the  cliances  are  that  the  yexdiet  will  be  in 
your  favour." 

"  I  care  nothing  now  for  the  verdict,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  And  you  will  turn  your  wife  into  the  poorhouse  for  an  idea !  " 

*^  It's  dogged  as  does  it,"  said  Mr.  Crawley  to  himself.  ''I  have 
thought  of  that,"  he  said  aloud.  <'  That  my  wife  is  dear  to  me,  and 
that  my  children  are  dear,  I  will  not  deny.  She  was  softlj  xmitured, 
Dr.  Tempest,  and  came  from  a  house  in  which  want  was  neyer  known. 
Since  she  has  shared  my  hoard  she  has  had  some  experience  of  that 
nature.  That  I  should  have  brought  her  to  all  this  is  very  terrible  to 
me, — so  terrible,  that  I  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  I  live.  Bat,  sir, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  my  duty  as  a  clergyman  is  above  eveiy- 
thing.  I  do  not  dare,  oven  for  their  sake,  to  remain  in  the  pariflh. 
Good  morning,  Dr.  Tempest."  Dr.  Tempest,  finding  that  he  covld 
not  prevail  with  him,  bade  him  adieu,  feeling  that  any  service  to  the 
Crawlcys  within  his  power  might  be  best  done  by  intercei^sion  with  the 
bishop  and  with  the  dean.  .    , 

Then  Mr.  Crawley  walked  back  to  Hogglestock,  repeating,  to  himself 
Giles  Hoggett*s  words,  '^  It's  dogged  as  does  it." 


CHAPTEB  LXn. 

mn.  CBJWLErs  letter  to  the  dean. 

i    ,    J  I  liyff^-  CRAWLEY,  when  ha  got 

I,;|iV'i  l"!   lionio  afl«r  iis  wajk  to  Silver- 

I  ij -■    I  '-'~   -^  bridge,  denied  that  he  was  at  all 

,|l'.'|   '.J   ■         Z"™^  tired.  "The  man  at  Silverbridga, 

I'l'   '  I    1         C..^C  whom  I  went  to  eee  adminis- 

|t-i^'^4U  ..  JkiM^X-^  teredrefreBhmenttome; — nay, 
__^^^J.t^  X^^I&Hw/\\  ^'^  *'^™°i^*^'*'l '* ^t^  salutary 
[■■^^|Hfi»H^^^^^^^^^|Ky)l  violonco  hesaid  affectrngeven 
I^^^^^^^^^^K^^^H^^H/'  to  laugh  <  And  I  am  bound 
,^^HB[^mHH^^^^^^V''  to  speak  well  of  bim  on  behalf 
'^^M^^^^^^^fHB^^^w  mercies   over  and  bejoud 

j^Bj^^^^^^^^^ByJ^^^^^H        that  exhibited  by  the  peraietent 
■^^  ^^S^^R^^ByB^^^K        tender   of  some  wme       That 
^Hra  ^H^^  ^^Br        ^  >^hould  find  him  judicious  I 
\^gMH      l-^^^^M        tad    expected        What    little 
'  '^  "*-4'«  "'**  I  hoYe  known  of  him  taught 

— -_  ^  —        me  BO  to  think  of  him      But 

~"  __  — — ^      ~~  I    found    with    him    also    a 

sollneaa  of  heart  for  which  Z  had  not  looked 

"  And  j-ou  will  not  give  up  the  living,  Josiah  ?  " 
"  Most  certainly  I  will,  A  duty,  when  it  ia  clear  before  a  man, 
should  never  bo  made  less  so  by  any  tenderness  in  others."  He  was 
still  thinking  of  Giles  Ho^tt.  "  It's  dogged  aa  does  it."  The  poor 
woman  could  not  answer  him.  She  knew  well  that  it  was  vain  to  argue 
with  him.  She  could  only  hope  that  in  the  event  of  his  being  acquitted 
at  the  trial,  the  dean,  whose  Mcndetup  she  did  not  doubt,  might 
re-endow  him  with  the  email  benefice  which  was  their  only  source  of 

On  the  following  morning  there  came  by  post  a  short  note  from 
Dr.  Tempest.  "My  dear  Mr.  Crawley,"  the  note  ran,  "I  implore  yoa, 
if  there  be  yet  time,  to  do  nothiog  rashly.  And  even  although  you 
should  have  written  to  the  bishop  or  to  the  dean,  your  letters  need 
have  no  effect,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mako  thom  inoperative.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  I  am  a  man  much  older  than  yon,  and  one  who  haM 
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mixed  much  both  with  clergymen  and  vdih  the  world  at  largo.  I  tell 
you  with  absolute  confidence,  that  it  is  not  ybur  duty  in  your  present 
position  to  give  up  your  living.  Should  your  conduct  ever  be  called  in 
question  on  this  matter  you  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  that  you 
were  guided  by  my  advice.  You  should  take  no  step  till  after  the  trial. 
Then,  if  the  verdict  be  against  you,  you  should  submit  to  the  bishop's 
judgment.  If  the  verdict  bo  in  your  favour,  the  bishop's  interference 
will  be  over. 

**  And  you  must  remember  that  if  it  is  not  your  duty  as  a  clergy- 
man to  give  up  your  living,  you  can  have  no  right,  seeing  that  you 
have  a  wife  and  family,  to  throw  it  away  as  an  indulgence  to  your  pride. 
Consult  any  other  friend  you  please  ; — Mr.  Robarts,  or  the  dean  him- 
self. I  am  quite  sure  that  any  friend  who  knows  as  many  of  the 
circumstances  as  I  know  will  advise  you  to  hold  the  living,  at  any  rate 
tiU  after  the  trial.     You  can  refer  any  such  friend  to  me. 

**  Beheve  me  to  be,  yours  very  truly, 

'"Mortimer  Tempest." 

Mr.  Crawley  walked  about  again  with  this  letter  in  his  pocket,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  did  not  go  in  the  direotion  of  Hogglo  End.  From 
Hoggle  End  he  could  hardly  hope  to  pick  up  furUibr  lessons  of  wisdom. 
What  could  any  Giles  Hoggett  say  to  him  beyond  what  he  had  said  to 
him  already  ?  If  he  were  to  read  the  doctor's  letter  to  Hoggett,  and  to 
succeed  in  making  Hoggett  understand  it  all,  Hoggett  could  only  caution 
him  to  be  dogged.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  Hoggett  and  his  new 
friend  at  Silverbridge  did  not  agree  in  theu*  doctrines,  and  it  might  be 
well  that  he  should  endeavour  to  find  out  which  of  thorn  had  most  of 
justice  on  his  side.  He  was  quite  sure  that  Hoggett  would  advise  him 
to  adhere  to  his  project  of  giving  up  the  lining, — if  only  Hoggett  could 
be  made  to  understand  the  circumstances. 

He  had  written,  but  had  not  as  yet  sent  away  his  letter  to  the  deiin. 

His  letter  to  the  bishop  would  be  but  a  note,  and  he  had  post- 
poned the  writing  of  that  till  the  other  should  be  copied  and  made 
complete. 

He  had  sat  up  late  into  the  night  composing  and  altering  his  letter 
to  his  old  friend,  and  now  that  the  composition  was  finished  he  was 
loth  to  throw  it  away.  Early  in  this  morning,  before  the  postman  had 
brought  to  him  Dr.  Tempest's  urgent  remonstrance,  he  had  shown  to 
his  wife  the  draught  of  his  letter  to  the  dean.  *'  I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
not  true,"  she  had  said. 

"  It  is  certainly  true." 
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'*  But  I  wish,  dear,  you  would  not  send  it.  Why  should  you  take 
any  step  till  the  trial  be  over  ?  " 

**  I  shall  assuredly  send  it,"  ho  had  replied.  **  If  you  will  peruse 
it  again,  you  will  see  that  the  epistle  would  be  futile  were  it  kept  till  I 
shall  have  been  proved  to  be  a  thief." 

**  Oh,  Josiah,  such  words  kill  me." 

**  They  are  not  pleasant,  but  it  will  be  well  that  you  should  become 
used  to  them.  As  for  the  letter,  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  express 
myself  with  perspicuity,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  have  succeeded."  At 
that  time  Hoggett  was  altogether  in  the  ascendant;  but  now,  as  he 
started  on  his  walk,  his  mind  was  somewhat  perturbed  by  the  contrary 
advice  of  one,  who  after  all,  might  be  as  wise  as  Hoggett.  There  would 
be  nothing  dogged  in  the  conduct  recommended  to  him  by  Dr.  Tempest. 
Were  he  to  follow  the  doctor's  advice,  he  would  be  trimming  his  sails, 
so  as  to  catch  any  slant  of  a  breeze  that  might  be  favourable  to  him. 
There  could  be  no  doggedness  in  a  character  that  would  submit  to  such 
trimming. 

The  postman  came  to  Hogglestock  but  once  in  a  day,  so  that  he 
could  not  despatch  his  letter  till  the  next  morning, — unless,  indeed,  he 
chose  to  send  it  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  the  nearest  post-oHice.  As 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  this,  there  was  another  night  for  the 
copying  of  his  letter, — should  he  at  last  determine  to  send  it.  He  had 
declared  to  Dr.  Tempest  that  he  would  send  it.  He  had  sworn  to  his 
wife  that  it  should  go.  He  had  taken  much  trouble  with  it.  He 
believed  in  Hoggett.  But,  nevertheless,  this  incumbency  of  Hogglestock 
was  his  all  in  the  world.  It  might  bo  that  he  could  still  hold  it,  and 
have  bread  at  least  for  his  wife  to  eat.  Dr.  TempjBst  had  told  him  that 
he  would  be  probably  acquitted.  Dr.  Tempest  knew  as  much  of  all  the 
circumstances  as  did  he  himself,  and  had  told  him  that  he  was  not 
guilty.     After  all  Dr.  Tempest  knew  more  about  it  than  Hoggett  knew. 

If  he  resigned  the  living,  what  would  become  of  him, — of  him, — 
of  him  and  of  his  wife  ?  Whither  would  they  first  go  when  they 
turned  their  back  upon  the  door  inside  which  there  had  at  any  rate 
been  shelter  for  them  for  many  years  ?  He  calculated  everything  that 
he  had,  and  found  that  at  the  end  of  April,  even  when  he  should  have 
received  his  rent-charge,  there  would  not  be  five  pounds  in  hand  among 
them.  As  for  his  furniture,  he  still  owed  enough  to  make  it  impossible 
that  he  should  get  anything  out  of  that.  And  these  thoughts  all  had 
reference  to  his  position  if  he  should  be  acquitted.  What  would  become 
of  his  wife  if  he  should  be  convicted  ?  And  as  for  himself,  whither 
should  he  go  when  he  came  out  of  prison  ? 

^  \>  'i 
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He  had  completely  realized  the  idea  that  Hoggett's  counsel  was 
opposed  to  that  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Tempest ;  but  then  it  might 
certainly  be  the  case  that  Hoggett  had  not  known  all  the  facts.  A  man 
should,  no  doubt,  be  dogged  when  the  evils  of  life  are  insuperable  ;  but 
need  he  be  so  when  the  evils  can  be  overcome  ?  Would  not  Hoggett 
himself  undergo  any  treatment  which  he  believed  to  be  specific  for 
rheumatism  ?  Yes ;  Hoggett  would  undergo  any  treatment  that  was 
not  in  itself  opposed  to  his  duty.  The  best  treatment  for  rheumatism 
might  be  to  stay  away  from  the  brick-field  on  a  rainy  day  ;  but  if  so, 
there  would  be  no  money  to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  and  Hoggett  would 
certainly  go  to  the  brick-field,  rheumatism  and  allj  as  long  as  his  limbs 
would  cany  him  there.  Yes ;  he  would  send  his  letter.  It  was  his 
duty,  and  he  would  do  it.  Men  looked  askance  at  him,  and  pointed  at 
him  as  a  thief.  He  would  send  the  letter,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Tempest. 
Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heaven  may  fall. 

He  had  heard  of  Lady  Lufton's  ofier  to  his  wife.  The  offers  of  tho 
Lady  Luftons  of  the  world  had  been  sorely  distressing  to  his  spirit, 
since  it  had  fii'st  come  to  pass  that  such  ofiers  had  reached  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  poverty.  But  now  there  was  something  almost  of  relief 
to  him  in  the  thought  that  the  Lady  Luftons  would,  after  some  fashion, 
save  his  wife  and  children  from  starvation  ; — would  save  his  wife  from 
tho  poorhouse,  and  enable  his  children  to  have  a  start  in  the  world. 
For  one  of  his  children  a  brilliant  marriage  might  be  provided, — if  only 
ho  himself  were  out  of  the  way.  How  could  he  take  himself  out  of  the 
way  ?  It  had  been  whispered  to  him  that  he  might  be  imprisoned  for 
two  months, — or  for  two  years.  Would  it  not  be  a  grand  thing  if  the 
judge  would  condemn  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  man  whose  existence  was  so  purposeless,  so  useless,  so  deleterious, 
as  his  OAN'n  ?  And  yet  he  knew  Hebrew  well,  whereas  the  dean  knew 
but  very  little  Hebrew.  He  could  make  Greek  iambics,  and  doubted 
whether  the  bishop  knew  the  difference  between  an  iambus  and  a  trochee. 
He  could  disport  himself  with  trigonomctr}',  feeling  confident  that 
Dr.  Tempest  had  forgotten  his  way  over  the  asses'  bridge.  He  knew 
**  Lycidas "  by  heart ;  and  as  for  Thumble,  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
Thumble  was  incompetent  of  understanding  a  single  allusion  in  that 
divine  poem.  Nevertheless,  though  all  this  wealth  of  acquirement  was 
his,  it  would  bo  better  for  himself,  better  for  those  who  belonged  to 
him,  better  for  the  world  at  large,  that  he  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  without  any  trial,  would  be  of 
all  things  the  most  desirable.  Then  there  would  be  ample  room  for 
the  practice  of  that  vii-tue  which  Hoggett  had  taught  him. 
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• 

Wlien  he  returned  home  the  Hoggethan  doctrine  prevailed,  and  he 

prepared  to  copy  his  let^r.     But  before  he  commenoed  his  task,  he  sat 

down  with  his  youngest  daughter,  and  read, — or  made  her  read  to  him, 

— a  passage  out  of  a  Greek  poem,  in  which  are  described  the  troubles 

and  agonies  of  a  blind  giant.    No  giant  would  have  been  more  powerful, 

— only  that  he  was  blind,  and  could  not  see  to  avenge  himself  on  those 

who  had  injured  him.     **  The  same  story  is  always  coming  up,*'  he 

said,  stopping  the  girl  in  her  reading.    **  Wo  have  it  in  various  versions, 

because  it  is  so  true  to  life. 

Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 

It  is  the  same  story.  Great  power  reduced  to  impotence,  great  glory 
to  misery,  by  the  hand  of  Fate, — Necessity,  as  the  Greeks  called  her ; 
the  goddess  that  will  not  be  shunned  !  At  the  mill  with  slaves  ! 
People,  when  they  read  it,  do  not  appreciate  the  horror  of  the  picture. 
Go  on,  my  dear.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Polyphemus  had  mind 
enough  to  suffer ;  but,  from  the  description  of  his  power,  I  should 
think  that  he  had.  *  At  the  mill  with  slaves  I '  Can  any  picture  be 
more  dreadful  than  that  ?  Go  on,  my  dear.  Of  course  you  remember 
Milton's  Samson  Agonistes.  Agonistes  indeed !  "  His  wife  was 
sitting  stitching  at  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  but  she  heard  his 
words, — heard  and  understood  them  ;  and  before  Jane  could  again  get 
herself  into  the  swing  of  the  Greek  verse,  she  was  over  at  her  husband's 
side,  with  her  arms  round  his  neck.  **  My  love  I  "  she  said.  "My 
love  ! " 

He  turned  to  her,  and  smiled  as  he  spoke  to  her.  "  These  are  old 
thoughts  with  me.  Polyphemus  and  Belisarius,  and  Samson  and 
Milton,  have  always  been  pets  of  mine.  The  mind  of  the  strong  blind 
creature  must  be  so  sensible  of  the  injury  that  has  been  done  to  him  I 
The  impoteucy,  combined  with  his  strength,  or  rather  the  impotency 
with  the  memory  of  former  strength  and  former  aspirations,  is  so 
essentially  tragic  !  " 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  there  was  something  of 
the  flash  of  old  days,  when  the  world  was  young  to  them,  and  when  he 
would  tell  her  of  his  hopes,  and  repeat  to  her  long  passages  of  poetry, 
and  would  criticize  for  her  advantage  the  works  of  old  writers.  **  Thank 
God,"  she  said,  **  that  you  are  not  blind.  It  may  yet  be  all  right 
with  you.'* 

**  Yes, — it  may  be,"  he  said. 

**  And  you  shall  not  be  at  the  mill  with  slaves." 

<<  Or,  at  any  rate,  not  eyeless  in  Gaza,  if  the  Lord  is  good  to  me. 
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Come,  Jane,  we  will  go  ou/'  Then  he  took  up  the  passage  himself, 
and  read  it  on  with  clear,  sonorons  voice,  every  now  and  then  explain- 
ing some  passage  or  expressing  his  own  ideas  upon  it,  as  though  he 
were  really  happy  with  his  poetry. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  got  out  his  small  stock  of  best 
letter-paper,  and  sat  down  to  work  at  his  letter.  He  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  bishop ;  and  what  ho  wrote  to  the  bishop  was  as 
follows : — 

**  My  Lord  Bishop,  "  Hogglcstock  Parsonage,  April  11th,  186 — . 

**  I  HAVE  been  in  communication  with  Dr.  Tempest,  of  Silver- 
bridge,  from  whom  I  have  learned  that  your  lordship  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  a  conunission  of  inquiry, — of  which  commission  ho  is  the 
chairman, — with  reference  to  the  proceedings  which  it  may  be  necessary 
that  you  should  take,  as  bishop  of  this  diocese,  after  my  forthcoming 
trial  at  the  approaching  Barchester  assizes.  My  lord,  I  think  it  right 
to  inform  you,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  the  gentlemen 
named  on  that  commission,  and  partly  with  the  purport  of  giving  you 
that  information  which  I  think  that  a  bishop  should  possess  in  regard 
to  the  clerical  affairs  of  his  own  diocese,  that  I  have  by  this  post 
resigned  my  preformcnt  at  Hogglcstock  into  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of 
Barchester,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  me.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
will,  I  suppose,  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  continue  the  commission 
wliicli  you  have  set  in  force  ;  but  as  to  that,  your  lordship  will,  of 
coni-se,  be  the  only  judge. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Bishop, 

**  Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  sen'ant, 
**  JosiAU  Cra>\xey, 
**  Pei-pctual  Curate  of  Hogglestock 
**  The  Right  Reverend 

**  The  Bishop  of  Barchester, 
**  &c.         &c.         &c. 
"  The  Palace,  Barchester." 

But  the  letter  which  was  of  real  importance, — ^\s'hich  was  intended 
to  say  something, — was  that  to  the  dean,  and  that  also  shall  be  given 
to  the  reader.  j^Ir.  Crawlcv  had  been  for  a  while  in  doubt  how  he 
should  address  his  old  friend  in  commencing  this  letter,  understanding 
that  its  tone  throughout  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  made  conformable 
with  its  first  words.  Ho  would  fain,  in  his  pride,  have  begun  **  Sir.'* 
The  question  was  between  that  and  **  My  dear  Arabin."     It  had  once 
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between  them  always  been  "  Dear  Frank  **  and  **  Dear  Joe  ;  "  but  the 
occasions  for  **  Dear  Frank  "  and  ^*  Dear  Joe  "  between  them  had  long 
been  past.  Crawley  would  have  been  very  angry  had  he  now  been 
called  Joe  by  the  dean,  and  would  have  bitten  his  tongue  out  before  he 
would  have  called  the  dean  Frank.  His  better  nature,  however,  now 
prevailed,  and  he  began  his  letter,  and  completed  it  as  follows  : — 

**  My  dear  Arabin, 

**  Circumstances,  of  which  you  have  probably  heard  some- 
thing, compel  me  to  write  to  you,  as  I  fear,  at  some  length.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  trouble  of  such  a  letter  should  be  forced  upon  you  during 
your  holidays ; " — ^Mr.  Crawley,  as  he  wrote  this,  did  not  forget  to 
remind  himself  that  he  never  had  any  holidays  ; — "  but  I  think  you 
will  admit,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  to  the  end,  that  I  have  no 
alternative. 

**  I  have  boon  accused  of  stealing  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds, 
which  cheque  was  drawn  by  my  Lord  Lufton  on  his  London  bankers, 
and  was  lost  out  of  his  pocket  by  Mr.  Soames,  his  lordship's  agent,  and 
was  so  lost,  as  Mr.  Soames  states, — not  with  an  absolute  assertion, — 
during  a  visit  which  he  made  to  my  parsonage  here  at  Hogglestock. 
Of  the  fact  that  I  paid  the  cheque  to  a  tradesman  in  Silverbridge  there 
is  no  doubt.     When  questioned  about  it,  I  first  gave  an  answer  which 
was  so  manifestly  incorrect  that  it  has  seemed  odd  to  me  that  I  should 
not  have  had  credit  for  a  mistake  from  those  who  must  have  seen  that 
detection  wa'j  so  evident.     The  blunder  was  undoubtedly  stupid,  and  it 
now  bears  hea^y  on  me.     I  then,  as  I  have  learned,  made  another 
error, — of  which  I  am  aware  that  you  have  been  informed.     I  said  that 
the  cheque  had  come  to  me  from  you,  and  in  saying  so,  I  thought  that 
it  had  formed  a  portion  of  that  alms  which  your  open-handed  benevo- 
lence bestowed  upon  mo  when  I  attended  on  you,  not  long  before  your 
departure,  in  your  library.     I  have  striven  to  remember  .the  facts.     It 
may  bo, — nay,  it  probably  is  the  case, — that  such  struggles  to  catch 
5omo  accurate  glimpse  of  bygone  things  do  not  trouble  you.     Your 
mind  is,  no  doubt,  clearer  and  stronger  than  mine,  having  been  kept  to 
its  proper  tune  by  gi-eater  and  fitter  work.     With  me,  memory  is  all 
but  gone,  and  the  power  of  thinking  is  on  the  wane  I     I  struggled  to 
remember,  and  I  thought  that  the  cheque  had  been  in  the  envelope 
which  you  handed  to  me, — and  I  said  so.     I  have  since  learned,  from 
tidings  received,  as  I  am  told,  direct  from  yourself,  that  I  was  as  wrong 
in  the  second  statement  as  I  had  been  in  the  first.    The  double  blunder 
has,  of  course,  been  very  heavy  on  me. 
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''  I  was  taken  before  the  magistrates  at  Silyerbridge,  and  was  h] 
them  committed  to  stand  my  trial  at  the  assizes  to  be  holden  ii 
Barchester  on  the  28th  of  this  month.  Without  doubt,  the  magistratef 
had  no  altematiye  but  to  commit. me,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  thai 
they  have  allowed  me  my  present  liberty  upon  bail.  That  my  soffer- 
ings  in  all  this  should  have  been  grievous,  you  will  understand.  But 
on  that  head  I  should  not  touch,  were  it  not  that  I  am  bound  to  explain 
to  you  that  my  troubles  in  reference  to  this  parish  of  Hogglestock, 
to  which  I  was  appointed  by  you,  have  not  been  the  slightest  of  those 
Bufiferings.  I  felt  at  first,  believing  then  that  the  world  around  me 
would  think  it  unlikely  that  such  a  one  as  I  had  wilfully  stolen  a  sum 
of  money,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  maintain  myself  in  my  church.  I  did 
so  maintain  myself  against  an  attack  made  upon  me  by  the  bishop,  who 
sent  over  to  Hogglestock  one  Mr.  Thumble,  a  gentleman  doubtless  in 
holy  orders,  though  I  know  nothing  and  can  learn  nothing  of  the  place 
of  his  cure,  to  dispossess  me  of  my  pulpit  and  to  remove  me  &om  my 
ministrations  among  my  people.  To  Mr.  Thumble  I  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
and  would  not  let  him  so  much  as  open  his  mouth  inside  the  porch  of 
my  church.  Up  to  this  time  I  myself  have  read  the  services,  and  have 
preached  to  the  people,  and  have  continued,  as  best  I  could,  my  visits 
to  the  poor  and  my  labours  in  the  school,  though  I  know, — no  one 
knows  as  well, — how  unfitted  I  am  for  such  work  by  the  grief  which 
has  fallen  upon  me. 

**  Then  the  bishop  sent  for  me,  and  I  thought  it  becoming  on  my 
part  to  go  to  him.  I  presented  myself  to  bis  lordship  at  his  palace, 
and  was  minded  to  be  much  governed  in  my  conduct  by  what  he  might 
say  to  me,  remembering  that  I  am  bound  to  respect  the  ofiicc,  even 
though  I  may  not  approve  the  man  ;  and  I  humbled  myself  before  Lis 
lordship,  w^aiting  patiently  for  any  directions  which  he  in  his  discretion 
might  think  it  proper  to  bestow  on  mc.  But  there  arose  up  between 
us  that  very  pestilent  woman,  his  wife, — to  his  dismay,  seemingly,  as 
much  as  to  mine, — and  she  would  let  there  be  place  for  no  speech  but 
her  own.  If  there  be  aught  clear  to  nie  in  ccclesiasticiil  mutters,  it  is 
this, — that  no  authority  can  be  deleguted  to  a  female.  The  special  laws 
of  this  and  of  some  other  countries  do  allow  that  women  shall  sit  upon 
the  temporal  thrones  of  the  earth,  but  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  throne 
of  the  Church  no  woman  has  been  allowed  to  sit  as  bearing  authority, 
the  romantic  tale  of  the  woman  Pope  notwithstanding.  Thereupon,  I 
left  the  palace  in  wrath,  feeling  myself  aggrieved  that  a  woman  should 
have  attempted  to  dictate  to  me,  and  finding  it  hopeless  to  get  a  clear 
instruction  from  his  lordship, — the  woman  taking  up  the  word  whenever 
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I  put  a  qnestion  to  my  lord  the  bishop.  Nothing,  therefore,  came  of 
that  interview  but  fruitless  labour  to  myself,  and  anger,  of  which  I  have 
since  been  ashamed. 

**  Since  that  time  I  have  continued  in  my  parish, — working,  not 
without  zeal,  though  in  tinith,  almost  without  hope, — and  learning  even 
from  day  to  day  that  the  opinions  of  men  around  me  have  declared  me 
to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me.  And  now  the  bishop  has 
issued  a  commission  as  preparatory  to  proceeding  against  me  under  the 
Act  for  the  punishment  of  clerical  offences.  In  doing  this,  I  cannot  say 
that  the  bishop  has  been  ill-advised,  even  though  the  advice  may  have 
come  from  that  evU-tongued  lady,  his  wife.  And  I  hold  that  a  woman 
may  be  called  on  for  advice,  with  most  salutary  effect,  in  afifairs  as  to 
which  any  show  of  female  authority  would  be  equally  false  and  pernicious. 
With  me  it  has  ever  been  so,  and  I  have  had  a  counsellor  by  me  as 
wise  as  she  has  been  devoted."  It  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  draught 
copy  of  his  letter  which  Mi\  Crawley  gave  to  his  wife  to  read  this  last 
sentence  was  not  inserted.  Intending  that  she  should  read  his  letter, 
he  omitted  it  till  he  made  the  fair  copy.  **  Over  this  commission  his 
lordship  has  appointed  Dr.  Tempest  of  Silverbridge  to  preside,  and 
with  him  I  have  been  in  communication.  I  trust  that  the  labours  of  the 
gentlemen  of  whom  it  is  composed  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close  ; 
and,  having  regard  to  their  trouble,  which  in  such  a  matter  is,  I  fear, 
left  without  remuneration,  I  have  informed  Dr.  Tempest  that  I  should 
wiite  this  letter  to  you  with  the  intent  and  assured  purpose  of  resigning 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hogglestock  into  your  hands. 

"  You  will  be  good  enough,  therefore,  to  understand  that  I  do  so 
resign  the  li\'ing,  and  that  I  shall  continue  to  administer  the  services  of 
the  church  only  till  some  clergyman,  certified  to  me  as  coming  from 
you  or  from  the  bishop,  may  present  himself  in  the  parish,  and  shall 
declare  himself  prepared  to  undertake  the  cure.  Should  it  be  so  that 
Mr.  Thumble  be  sent  hither  again,  I  will  sit  under  him,  endeavouring 
to  catch  improvement  from  his  teaching,  and  striving  to  overcome  the 
contempt  which  I  felt  for  him  when  he  before  visited  this  parish.  I 
annex  beneath  my  signature  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  have  written 
to  the  bishop  on  this  subject. 

**  And  now  it  behoves  me,' as  the  guardianship  of  the  souls  of  those 
around  me  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  you,  to  explain  to  you  as  shortly 
as  may  be  possible  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  abandon  my 
work.  One  or  two  whose  judgment  I  do  not  discredit, — and  I  am 
allowed  to  name  Dr.  Tempest  of  Silverbridge  as  one, — have  suggested 
to  me  that  I  should  take  no  step  myself  till  after  my  trial.    They  think 
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that  I  should  have  regard  to  the  chance  of  the  Tcrdict,  so  that  the 
preferment  may  still  he  mine  should  I  he  acquitted;  and  they  saj, 
that  should  I  he  acquitted,  the  hishop*s  action  against  me  must  of 
necessity  cease.  That  they  ore  right  in  these  facts  I  do  not  doubt;  but 
in  gUing  such  advice  they  look  only  to  facts,  haying  no  regard  to  the 
conscience.  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  should  give  such  advice  myself, 
knowing  that  a  friend  may  give  counsel  as  to  outer  thinp,  but  that  a 
man  must  satisfy  his  inner  conscience  by  his  own  perceptions  of  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

"  I  find  myself  to  be  ill-spoken  of,  to  be  regarded  with  hard  eyes  by 
those  around  me,  my  people  thinking  that  I  have  stolen  this  money. 
Two  farmers  in  this  parish  have,  as  I  am  aware,  expressed  opinions 
that  no  jury  could  acquit  me  honestly,  and  neither  of  these  men  have 
appeared  in  my  church  since  the  expression  of  that  opinion.  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  gone  to  other  churches ;  and  if  not  they  have  been 
deterred  from  all  public  worship  by  my  presence.  If  this  be  so,  how 
con  I  with  a  clear  conscience  remain  among  these  men  ?  Shall  I  take 
from  their  hands  wages  for  those  administrations,  which  their  deliberately 
formed  opinions  wiU  not  allow  them  to  accept  from  my  hands  ?  "  And 
yet,  though  he  thus  pleaded  against  himself,  he  knew  that  the  two  men  ol 
v/hom  he  was  speaking  were  thick-headed  dolts  who  were  alwaj's  tipsy  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  who  came  to  church  perhaps  once  in  three  weeks. 

**Your  kind  heart  will  doubtless  prompt  you  to  tell  mo  that  no 
ckrgvmau  could  be  safe  in  his  parish  if  he  were  to  allow  the  opinion  of 
chance  paritiliioners  to  prevail  against  him ;  and  you  would  probably 
lay  down  for  my  guidance  that  grand  old  doctiine,  *  Nil  conscire  sibi, 
nulla  pallescero  culpa.*  Presuming  that  you  may  do  so,  I  ^ill  acknow- 
ledge such  guidance  to  be  good.  If  my  mind  were  clear  in  this  matter, 
I  would  not  budge  an  inch  for  any  farmer, — no,  nor  for  any  bishop, 
further  than  ho  might  by  law  compel  me  I  But  my  mind  is  not  clear. 
I  do  grow  pale,  and  my  hair  stands  on  end  with  horror,  as  I  confess  to 
myself  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  stole  this  money  or  no  !  Such  is 
the  fact.  In  all  sincerity  I  tell  you  that  I  know  not  whether  I  le 
guilty  or  innocent.  It  may  be  that  I  picked  up  the  cheque  from  the 
floor  of  my  room,  and  afterwards  took  it  out  and  used  it,  not  knowing 
whence  it  had  come  to  me.  If  it  be  so,  I  stole  it,  and  am  guilty  before 
the  laws  of  my  coimtry.  If  it  be  so,  I  am  not  fit  to  administer  the 
Lord's  sacraments  to  these  people.  "When  the  cup  was  last  in  my  hand 
and  I  was  blessing  them,  I  felt  that  I  was  not  fit,  and  I  almost  dropped 
the  chalice.  That  God  will  know  my  weakness  and  pardon  mo  the 
perplexity  of  my  mind, — that  is  between  Him  and  His  creature. 
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"  As  I  read  my  letter  over  to  myself  I  feel  how  weak  are  my  words, 
and  how  ineflicient  to  explain  to  you  the  exact  position  in  which  I  stand ; 
hnt  they  will  suffice  to.  convince  you  that  I  am  assuredly  purposed  to 
resign  this  parish  of  Hogglestock,  and  that  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on 
you,  as  patron  of  the  living,  to  nominate  my  successor  to  the  benefice. 
I  have  only  further  to  ask  your  pardon  for  this  long  letter,  and  to*  thank 
you  again  for  the  many  and  great  marks  of  friendship  which  you  have 
confeiTed  on  me.  Alas,  could  you  have  foreseen  in  those  old  days  how 
barren  of  all  good  would  have  been  the  life  of  him  you  then  esteemed, 
you  might  perhaps  have  escaped  the  disgrace  of  being  called  the  friend 
of  one  whom  no  one  now  regards  with  esteem. 

'^  Nevertheless,  I  may  still  say  that  I  am, 

**  With  all  affection,  yours  truly, 

"JosiAH  Crawley." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  was  also  added  since  his  wife  had 
read  it.  When  he  had  first  composed  his  letter,  ho  had  been  somewhat 
proud  of  his  words,  thinking  that  he  had  clearly  told  his  story.  But 
when,  sittiog  alone  at  his  desk,  he  read  it  again,  filling  his  mind  as  he 
went  on  with  ideas  which  ho  would  fain  have  expressed  to  his  old  friend, 
were  it  not  that  ho  feared  to  indulge  himself  with  too  many  words,  he 
began  to  tell  himself  that  his  story  was  anything  but  well  told.  There 
was  no  expression  there  of  the  Hoggethan  doctrine.  In  answer  to  such 
a  letter  as  that  tha  dean  might  well  say,  "  Think  again  of  it.  T17  yet 
to  save  yourself.  Never  mind  the  two  farmers,  or  Mi,  Thumble,  or  the 
bishop.  Stick  to  the  ship  while  there  is  a  plank  above  the  water." 
Whereas  it  had  been  his  desire  to  use  words  that  should  make  the  dean 
clearly  understand  that  the  thing  was  decided.  He  had  failed, — as  ho 
had  failed  in  everything  throughout  his  life  ;  but  nevertheless  the  letter 
must  go.  Were  he  to  begin  again  he  would  not  do  it  better.  So  he 
added  to  what  he  had  written  a  copy  of  his  note  to  the  bishop,  and  the 
letter  was  fastened  and  sent. 

Mrs.  Crawley  might  probably  have  been  more  instant  in  her  efforts 
to  stop  the  letter,  had  she  not  felt  that  it  would  not  decide  everything. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  letter  might  not  reach 
the  dean  till  after  his  return  home, — and  Mrs.  Crawley  had  long  since 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  see  the  dean  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  return.  She  had  heard  from  Lady  Lufton  that  it  was  not 
doubted  in  Barchester  that  he  would  bo  back  at  any  rate  before  the 
judges  came  into  the  city.  And  then,  in  the  next  place,  was  it  probable 
that  the  dean  would  act  upon  such  a  letter  by  filling  up  the  vacancy, 
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even  if  he  did  get  it  ?  She  trasted  in  the  dean,  and  knew  that  he  would 
help  them,  if  any  help  were  possible.  Shonld  the  verdict  go  against 
her  hnsband,  then  indeed  it  might  be  that  no  help  would  be  possible. 
In  such  case  she  thought  that  the  bishop  with  his  commission  might 
prevail.  But  she  still  believed  that  the  verdict  would  be  favourable, — 
if  not  with  an  assured  belief,  still  with  a  hope  that  was  sufficient  to 
stand  in  lieu  of  a  belief.  No  single  man,  let  alone  no  twelve  men, 
could  think  that  her  husband  had  intended  to  appropriate  that  money 
dishonestly.  That  ho  had  taken  it  improperly, — ^without  real  possession, 
—she  herself  believed ;  but  he  had  not  taken  it  as  a  thief,  and  could  not 
merit  a  thief  s  punishment. 

After  two  days  he  got  a  reply  from  the  bishop^s  chaplain,  in  which 
the  chaplain  expressed  the  bishop's  commendation  of  Mr.  Crawley's 
present  conduct.  "  Mr.  Thumble  shall  proceed  from  hence  to  Hoggle- 
stock  on  next  Sunday,'*  said  the  chaplain,  **  and  shall  relieve  you  for 
the  present  from  the  burden  of  your  duties.  As  to  the  future  status  of 
the  parish,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  that  nothing  shall  be  done  till  the 
dean  returns, — or  perhaps  till  the  assizes  shall  be  over.  This  is  the 
bishop's  opinion."  It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  the  promised  visit 
of  Mr.  Thumble  to  Hogglestock  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Mr.  Crawley. 
He  had  told  the  dean  that  should  Mr.  Thumble  come,  he  would 
endeavour  to  learn  something  even  from  him.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Crawley  in  his  present  mood  could  Icam  anything  useful 
from  Mr.  Thumble.     Giles  Hoggett  was  a  much  more  effective  teacher. 

<*  I  will  endure  even  that,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  she  handed  to 
him  back  the  letter  from  the  bishop's  chaplain. 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

TUO   VISITORS  TO   HOGGLESTOCK. 

Th£  cross-grainedness  of  men  is  bo  great  ihai  thinga  will  often  be  forcod 
io  go  wrong,  efen  when  they  have  the  strongest  posBible  natnral 
tendency  of  their  ovm  to  go  right.  It  was  bo  now  in  theee  affairs 
between  the  archdeacon  and  his  eon.  TLe  original  difficulty  was  Bolved 
by  the  good  feeling  of  the  j^oung  lady, — by  that  and  by  the  real  kind- 
ness of  the  archdoacon'a  nature.  They  had  eomo  to  terms  which  were 
Batisfactory  to  both  of  them,  and  those  terms  admitted  of  perfect 
reconcilintion  between  the  father  and  his  sou.  'Whether  the  major 
did  marry  the  lady  or  whether  ho  did  not,  hia  allowance  was  to  bo 
continued  to  him,  the  archdeacon  being  perfectly  willing  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  matter  to  the  pledge  which  ho  had  received  &om  Miss 
Crowley.  .All  that  be  required  from  his  son  was  simply  this, — that 
he  should  pull  down  the  bills  advertising  the  sale  of  his  effects.  Was 
any  desire  ever  more  rational  ?  The  sale  had  been  advertised  for  a  day 
just  one  week  in  ad\-ance  of  the  assizes,  and  the  time  must  have  been 
selected, — so  thought  the  archdeacon, — with  a  mahcioua  intention. 
Why,  at  any  rate,  should  the  things  be  Bold  before  any  one  know 
whether  the  father  of  the  young  lady  was  or  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  thief  ?  And  why  should  the  thinga  be  sold  at  all,  when  the  arch- 
deacon had  tacitly  withdrawn  his  threats, — when  ho  had  given  his  soa 
to  understand  that  the  allowance  would  still  be  paid  quarterly  with  the 
customary  archidiaconal  regularity,  and  that  no  alteration  was  intended 

in  those  settlements  under  which  the  Plumstoad  foies  would,  in  the 

ripeness  of  time,  becomo  the  property  of  the  mi^or  himself.  It  wag 
thus  that  the  archdeacon  looked  nt  it,  and  us  1il  did  bo,  he  thought  that 

his  Bon  was  the  most  cross-grained  of  men. 

But  the  major  had  his  own  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 

he  flattered  himself,  dealt  very  fairly  with  his  father.     Whe: 

first  made  up  his  mind  to  make  Mi^s  Crawlty  Lis  wife,  he 

father  of  hia  intention.     The  arcbileacoQ  Lud  iIccluTtid  U 

so,  auch  and  such  results  would  fuUow, — resvilta  v 

to  every  one,  would  make  it  indispcnsalilo  that  fl 

Cosby  Lodge.     The  major  had  never  complain 

He  had  simply  said  to  hia  father,—"  I  shall  do  l 
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can  do  as  you  have  said.     Therefore,  I  shall  prepare  to  leave  Cosby 
Lodge."     He  had  so  prepared  ;  and  as  a  part  of  that  preparation,  the 
auctioneer's  bills  had  been  stuck  up  on  the  posts  xind  vralls.     Then  the 
archdeacon  had  gone  to  work  surreptitiously  Mith  the  lady, — the  reader 
will  understand  that  wo  are  still  following  the  workings  of  the  major's 
mind, — and  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pledge  which  he  had  been 
wrong  to  demand,  came  forward  very  graciously  to  withdraw  his  threats. 
He  withdrew  his  threats  because  he  had  succeeded  in  -his  object  by 
other  means.    The  major  knew  nothing  of  the  kiss  that  had  been  given, 
of  the  two  tears  that  had  trickled  down  his  father's  nose,  of  the  generous 
epithets  which  the  archdeacon  had  applied  to  Grace.    He  did  not  gness 
how  nearly  his  father  had  yielded  altogether  beneath  the  pressure  of 
Grace 's^charms, — ^how  willing  he  was  to  yield  altogether  at  the  first 
decent  opportunity.     His  father  had  obtained  a  pledge  fi*om  Grace  that 
she  would  not  marry  in  certain  circumstances, — as  to  which  circum- 
stances the  major  was  strongly  resolved  that  they  should  form  no  bar 
to  his  marriage, — and  then  came  forward  with  his  eager  demand  that 
the  sale  should  be  stopped  !     The  major  could  not  submit  to  so  much 
indignity.     He  had  resolved  that  his  father  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  marriage  one  way  or  the  other.    He  would  not  accept  anything 
from  his  father  on  the  understanding  that  his  father  had  any  such  right. 
His  father  had  asserted  such  right  ^dth  threats,  and  he,  the  major, 
taking  such  threats  as  meaning  something,  had  seen  that  ho  must  leave 
Cosby  Lodge.     Let  his  father  come  fonvard,  and  say  that  they  meant 
nothing,  that  ho  abandoned  all  right  to  any  interference  as  to  his  son's 
marriage,  and  then  the   son — would  ^dutifully  consent  to  accept  his 
father's   bounty !     They   were   both   cross-grained,   as  ^Irs.    Grantly 
declared  ;  but  I  think  that  the  major  was  the  most  cross-grained  of 
the  two. 

Something  of  the  tnith  made  its  way  into  Henry  Grautly's  mind  as 
he  drove  himself  home  from  Barchestcr  after  seeing  his  grandfather. 
It  was  not  that  he  began  to  think  that  his  father  was  right,  but  that  ho 
almost  perceived  that  it  might  be  becoming  in  him  to  forgive  some  fault 
in  his  father.  He  had  been  implored  to  honour  his  father,  and  he  was 
willing  to  do  so,  understanding  that  such  honour  must,  to  a  certain 
degree,  imply  obedience, — if  it  could  be  done  at  no  more  than  a  moderate 
expense  to  his  feelings.  The  threatened  auctioneer  was  the  cause  of 
offence  to  his  father,  and  he  might  see  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  have  the  sale  postponed.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  pccimiary 
loss,  and  that  in  his  diminished  circumstances, — ho  would  still  talk  to 
himself  of  his  diminished  circumstances, — might  be  inconvenient.     But 
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80  mucli  ho  thought  himself  bound  to  endure  on  his  father*  s  behalf. 
At  any  rate,  he  would  consult  the  auctioneer  at  Silverbridge. 

But  he  would  not  make  any  pause  in  the  measures  which  ho  had 
proposed  to  himself  as  likely  to  be  conducive  to  his  marriage.  As  for 
Grace's  pledge,  such  pledges  from  young  ladies  never  went  for  any- 
thing. It  was  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  be  sacrificed,  evon 
though  her  father  had  taken  the  money.  And,  moreover,  the  very  gist 
of  the  major's  generosity  was  to  consist  in  his  marrying  her  whether  the 
father  were  guilty  or  innocent.  He  understood  that  perfectly,  and 
understood  also  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  his  purpose  in  this  respect 
known  to  Grace's  family.  He  determined,  therefore,  that  he  would 
go  over  -  to  Hogglestock,  and  see  Mr.  Crawley  before  he  saw  the 
auctioneer. 

Hitherto  Major  Grantly  had  never  even  spoken  to  Mr.  Crawley.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  major  was  at  the  present  moment  one  of 
the  bailsmen  for  the  due  appearance  of  Mr.  Crawley  before  the  judge, 
and  that  he  had  been  present  when  the  magistrates  sat  at  the  inn  in 
Silverbridge.  He  therefore  knew  the  man's  presence,  but  except  on 
that  occasion  he  had  never  even  seen  his  intended  future  father-in-law. 
From  the  moment  when  he  had  first  allowed  himself  to  think  of  Grace, 
he  had  desired,  yet  ahnost  feared,  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  father ; 
but  had  been  debarred  from  doing  so  by  the  pecuhar  position  in  which 
Mr.  Crawley  was  placed.  He  had  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  to  the  father  of  his  afiection  for  the  daughter  without  any  allusion 
to  the  coming  trial ;  and  he  did  not  know  how  such  allusion  could  be 
made.  ThinkiDg  of  this,  he  had  at  difierent  times  almost  resolved  not 
to  call  at  Hogglestock  till  the  trial  should  be  over.  Then  he  would  go 
there,  let  the  result  of  the  trial  have  been  what  it  might.  But  it  had 
now  become  ncccssaiy  for  him  to  go  on  at  once.  His  father  had  preci- 
pitated matters  by  his  appeal  to  Grace.  He  would  appeal  to  Grace's 
father,  and  reach  Grace  through  his  influence. 

He  drove  over  to  Hogglestock,  feeling  himself  to  be  anything  but 
comfortable  as  he  came  near  to  the  house.  And  when  he  did  reacl^  the 
spot  he  was  somewhat  disconcei'ted  to  fiind  that  another  visitor  was  in 
the  house  before  him.  He  presumed  this  to  bo  the  case,  because 
there  stood  a  little  pony  horse, — an  animal  which  did  not  strongly 
recommend  itself  to  his  instructed  eye, — attached  by  its  rein  to  the 
palings.  It  was  a  poor  humble-looking  beast,  whoso  knees  had  very 
lately  become  acquainted  with  the  hard  and  sharp  stones  of  a  newly- 
mended  highway.     The  blood  was  even  now  red  upon  the  wounds. 

"  He'll  never  be  much  good  again,"  said  the  major  to  his  servant. 
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**  That  he  won^t  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  Bat  I  don't  think  ho*8  bee 
very  much  good  for  some  time  back." 

"  I  shouldn't  hke  to  have  to  ride  him  into  Silverbridge,"  said  th 
major,  descending  from  the  gig,  and  instructing  his  servant  to  move  tb 
horse  and  gig  about  as  long  as  he  might  remain  within  the  house.  The 
he  walked  across  the  little  garden  and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  doo 
was  immediately  opened,  and  in  the  passage  he  found  Mr.  Crawley,  an 
another  clergyman  whom  the  reader  will  recognize  as  Mr.  Thmnbk 
Mr.  Thumble  had  come  over  to  make  arrangements  as  to  the  Sunda 
services  and  the  parochial  work,  and  had  been  very  urgent  in  imprcssin 
on  Mr.  Crawley  that  the  duties  were  to  be  left  entirely  to  himself.  Hcnc 
had  come  some  bitter  words,  in  which  Mr.  Crawley,  though  no  doul 
he  said  the  sharper  things  of  the  two,  had  not  been  able  to  vanquish  hi 
enemy  so  completely  as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions. 

**  There  must  be  no  interference,  my  dear  sir, — none  whatever,  ; 
you  please,"  Mr.  Thumble  had  said. 

**  There  shall  be  none  of  which  the  bishop  shall  have  reason  t 
complain,"  Mr.  Crawley  had  replied. 

*'  There  must  be  none  at  all,  Mr.  Crawley,  if  you  please.  It  is  onl 
on  that  understanding  that  I  have  consented  to  take  the  parish  tcmpc 
rarily  into  my  hands.  Mrs.  Crawley,  I  hope  that  there  may  be  n 
mistake  about  the  schools.  It  must  be  exactly  as  though  I  were  resid 
ing  on  the  spot." 

**  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  very  irate  at  this  appeal  to  his  wife,  an 
speakiii*?  in  a  loud  voice,  **  do  you  misdoubt  my  word ;  or  do  you  thin 
that  if  I  were  minded  to  be  false  to  you,  that  I  should  be  corrected  i 
my  falsehood  by  the  firmer  fiuth  of  my  wife  ?  " 

**  I  meant  nothing  about  falsehood,  Mr.  Crawley." 

**  Having  resigned  this  benefice  for  certain  reasons  of  my  own,  wit 
which  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  and  acknowledging  as  I  do, — and  hav 
done  in  wi*itiug  under  my  hand  to  the  bishop, — the  propriety  of  his  lord 
ship's  interference  in  providing  for  the  sersices  of  the  parish  till  m; 
successor  shall  have  been  instituted,  I  shall,  with  what  feelings  of  regre 
I  need  not  say,  leave  you  to  the  perfonnance  of  your  temporary  duties.' 

**  That  is  all  that  I  require.  Mi*.  Crawley." 

**  But  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  you  should  instruct  me  in  mine.' 

**  The  bishop  especially  desires  " — began  Mr.  Thumble.  But  Mr 
Crawley  interrupted  him  instantly. 

**  If  the  bishop  has  directed  you  to  give  me  such  instruction,  th< 
bishop  has  been  much  in  error.  I  will  submit  to  receive  none  from  hin 
through  you,  sir.     If  you  please,  sir,  let  there  be  an  end  of  it ; "  and 
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Mr.  Crawley  waved  his  hand  I  hope  that  the  reader  will  conceiTe  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Crawley's  voice,  and  will  appreciate  the  aspect  of  his  face, 
and  will  see  the  motion  of  his  hand,  as  he  spoke  these  latter  words. 
Mr.  Thomble  felt  the  power  of  the  man  so  sensibly  that  he  was  onable 
to  carry  on  the  contest.  Though  Mr.  Crawley  was  now  but  a  broken 
reed,  and  was  beneath  his  feet,  yet  Mr.  Thomble  acknowledged  to  him- 
self that  he  could  not  hold  his  own  in  debate  with  this  broken  reed. 
But  the  words  had  been  spoken,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  had  died 
away,  and  the  fire  in  the  eyes  had  homed  itself  out  before  the  moment 
of  the  major's  arrival.  Mr.  Thomble  was  now  retoming  to  his  horse, 
and  having  enjoyed, — if  he  did  enjoy, — his  little  triomph  aboot  the 
parish,  was  becoming  onhappy  at  the  fotore  dangers  that  awaited  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  more  onhappy  becaose  it  had  been  proposed  to  him 
by  aothoritics  at  the  palace  that  he  shoold  repeatedly  ride  on  the  same 
animal  from  Barchester  to  Hogglestock  and  back.  Mr.  Crawley  was  in 
the  act  of  replying  to  lamentations  on  this  sobject,  with  his  hand  on  the 
latch,  when  the  major  arrived — "  I  regret  to  say,  sir,  that  I  cannot  assist 
yoo  by  sopplying  any  other  steed."  Then  the  major  had  knocked,  and 
Mr.  Crawley  had  at  once  opened  the  door. 

"Yoo  probably  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Crawley?"  said  the 
major.  "  I  am  Major  Grantly."  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  heard  these 
words  inside  the  room,  sprang  op  from  her  chair,  and  could  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  to  rosh  into  the  passage.  She  too  had  barely  seen 
Major  Grantly ;  and  now  the  only  bright  gleam  which  appeared  on  her 
horizon  depended  on  his  constancy  onder  circomstances  which  would 
have  justified  his  inconstancy.  But  had  he  meant  to  bo  inconstant, 
surely  he  would  never  have  come  to  Hogglestock  ! 

"  I  remember  you  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crawley.  **  I  am  onder  no 
common  obligation  to  yoo.     You  are  at  present  one  of  my  bailsmen." 

**  There's  nothing  in  that,"  said  the  major. 

Mr.  Thomble,  who  had  caught  the  name  of  Grantly,  took  off  his  hat, 
which  he  had  put  on  his  head.  He  had  not  been  particular  in  keeping 
off  his  hat  before  Mr.  Crawley.  But  he  knew  very  well  that  Archdeacon 
Grantly  was  a  big  man  in  the  diocese ;  and  though  the  Grantlys  and 
the  Proudies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  still  it  might  be  well  to  take 
ofi'  his  hat  before  any  one  who  had  to  do  with  the  big  ones  of  the 
diocese.    **  I  hope  your  respected  father  is  well,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Thumblo. 

**  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you."  The  major  stood  close  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  passage,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  Mr.  Thumble  to  pass  out. 
His  business  was  one  on  which  he  could  hardly  begin  to  speak  until  the 
other  visitor  should  have  gone.    Mr.  Crawley  was  standing  with  tho 
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door  wide  open  in  his  hand.  He  also  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  Mr. 
Thumble, — and  was  perhaps  not  so  solicitous  as  a  brother  clergyman 
should  have  been  touching  the  future  Mo  of  Mr.  Thumble  in  the 
matter  of  the  bishop's  old  cob. 

**  Beally  I  don't  know  what  to  do  as  to  getting  upon  him  again/' 
said  Mr.  Thumbld. 

**  If  you  will  allow  him  to  progress  slowly,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  "  he 
will  probably  travel  with  the  greater  safety." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  slow,  Mr.  Crawley.  I  was  ever  so 
much  over  two  hours  coming  here  from  Barchester.  He  stumbled 
almost  at  every  step." 

"  Did  ho  fall  while  you  were  on  him  ?"  asked  the  major. 

<<  Indeed  he  did,  sir.  You  never  saw  such  a  thing,  Major  Grantly. 
Look  here."  Then  Mr.  Thumble,  turning  round,  showed  that  the  rear 
portion  of  his  clothes  had  not  escaped  without  injury. 

**  It  was  well  he  was  not  going  fast,  or  you  would  have  come  on  to 
your  head,"  said  Grantly. 

"  It  was  a  mercy,"  said  Thumble.  **  But,  sir,  as  it  was,  I  came  to 
the  ground  with  much  violence.  It  was  on  Spigglewick  Hill,  where  the 
road  is  covered  with  loose  stones.  I  see,  sir,  you  have  a  gig  and  horse 
here,  ^ith  a  servant.     Perhaps,   as  the   circumstances  are   so   very 

peculiar, "     Then  Mr.  Thumble  stopped,  and  looked  up  into  the 

major's  face  with  imploring  eyes.  But  the  major  had  no  teudomess 
for  Buch  sufferings.  **  I'm  soiTy  to  say  that  I  am  going  quite  the  other 
way,"  he  said.     *'  I  am  returning  to  Silverbridge." 

Mr.  Thumble  hesitated,  and  then  made  a  renewed  request.  **If 
3'ou  would  not  mind  taking  mo  to  Silverbridge,  I  could  get  home  from 
thence  by  railway ;  and  perhaps  you  would  allow  your  servant  to  take 
the  horse  to  Barchester." 

Major  Grautly  was  for  a  moment  dumfounded.  **  The  request  is 
most  unreasonable,  sir,"  said  ^Ir.  Crawley. 

*•  That  is  as  Major  Grantly  pleases  to  look  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

*'  I  am  sorn'  to  say  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power,"  said  the  major. 

*'  You  can  surely  walk,  leading  the  beast,  if  you  fear  to  mount  him,'* 
said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**I  shall  do  as  I  please  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.  "And, 
Mr.  Crawley,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  leave  things  in  the  parish 
just  as  they  are, — just  as  they  are,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you.  It  is  the 
bishop's  wish  that  you  should  touch  nothing."  Mr.  Thumble  was  by 
this  time  on  the  step,  and  Mr.  Crawley  instantly  slammed  the  door. 
"The  gentleman  is  a  clergyman  from  Barchester,"  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
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modestly  folding  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  **  whom  the  bishop  has 
sent  over  here  to  take  upon  himself  temporarily  the  services  of  the 
church,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  duties  also  of  the  parish.  I  refrain  from 
animadvertir^  upon  his  lordship's  choice." 

**  And  are  you  leaving  Hogglestock  ?** 

<<  When  I  have  found  a  shelter  for  my  wife  and  children  I  shall  do 
so ;  nay,  peradventure^  I  must  do  so  before  any  such  shelter  can  be 
found.  I  shall  proceed  in  that  matter  as  I  am  bid.  I  am  one  who 
can  regard  myself  as  no  longer  possessing  the  privilege  of  free  action  in 
anything.  But  while  I  have  a  room  at  your  service,  permit  me  to  ask 
you  to  enter  it."  Then  Mr.  Crawley  motioned  him  in  with  his  hand, 
and  Major  Grantly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Crawley  and 
her  younger  daughter.  -»    .u 

He  looked  at  them  both  for  a  moment,  and  could  ia^ce  much  of  the 
lines  of  that  face  which  he  loved  so  well.  But  the  troubles  of  life  had 
almost  robbed  the  elder  lady  of  her  beauty ;  and  with  the  younger,  the 
awkward  thinness  of  the  last  years  of  feminine  childhood  had  not  ydt 
given  place  to  the  fulfilment  of  feminine  grace.  But  the  likeness  in 
each  was  quite  enough  to  make  him  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  at  home  in 
that  room.  He  thought  that  he  could  love  the  woman  as  his  mother, 
and  the  girl  as  his  sister.  He  found  it  very  difficult  to  begin  any  con- 
versation in  their  presence,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  his  duty  to  begin. 
Mr.  Crawley  had  marshalled  him  into  the  room,  and  having  done  so,  stood 
aside  near  the  door.  Mrs.  Crawley  had  received  him  very  graciously, 
and  having  done  so,  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  her  own  hospitality. 
Poor  Jane  had  shrunk  back  into  a  distant  comer,  near  the  open  stand- 
ing desk  at  which  she  was  accustomed  to  read  Greek  to  her  father,  and, 
of  course,  could  not  bo  expected  to  speak.  If  Major  Grantly  could  have 
found  himself  alone  with  any  one  of  the  three, — nay,  if  he  could  have 
been  there  with  any  two,  he  could  have  opened  his  budget  at  once ; 
but,  before  all  the  family,  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  Ids  situation. 
"Mrs.  Crawley,"  said  ho,  "I  have  been  most  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
calling." 

**  I  feel  grateful  to  you,  as  I  am  sure  does  also  my  husband."  So 
much  she  said,  and  then  felt  angry  with  herself  for  saying  so  much. 
Was  bIio  not  expressing  her  strong  hope  that  he  might  stand  fast  by 
her  child,  whereby  the  whole  Crawley  family  would  gain  so  much, — and 
the  Grantly  family  lose  much,  in  the  same  proportion  ? 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **  I  owe  you  thanks,  still  unexpressed,  in 
that  you  came  forward,  together  with  Mr.  Bobarts  of  Framley,  to 
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satisfy  the  not  unnatural  requisition  of  the  magistrates  before  whom 
was  called  upon  to  appear  in  the  early  winter.    I  know  not  why  an; 
one  should  have  ventured  into  such  jeopardy  on  my  account." 

"  There  was  no  jeopardy,  Mr.  Crawley.  Any  one  in  the  count 
would  have  done  it." 

i  « I  know  not  that ;  nor  can  I  see  that  there  was  no  jeopardy. 

,1  trust  that  I  may  assure  you  that  there  is  no  danger ; — none,  I  mean,  i 

j]  you.     The  danger  to  myself  and  those  belonging  to  me  is,  alas,  ver 

i  urgent.      The  facts  of  my  position  are    pressing  close  upon   me 

[  Methinks  I  suffer  more  from  the  visit  of  the  gentleman  who  has  jus 

'  departed  from  me  than  from  anything  that  has  yet  happened  to  me 

I  And  yet  he  is  in  his  right ; — ^he  is  altogether  in  his  right." 

j !  «  No,  papa ;  he  is  not,"  said  Jane,  from  her  standing  ground  neai 

i  the  upright  desk. 

j  «*My  dear,"  said  her  father,  "you  should  be  silent  on  such  ii 

subject.  It  is  a  matter  hard  to  be  understood  in  all  its  bearings, — even 
by  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  them.    But  as  to  this  we  need 

I  i  not  trouble  Major  Grantly." 

I  After  that  there  was  silence  among  them,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed 

I  '  as  though  there  could  be  no  approach  to  the  subject  on  which  Grantlj 

I  ji  had  come  thither  to  express  himself.    Mrs.  Crawley,  in  her  despair,  said 

'  something  about  the  weather ;  and  the  major,  tr3dng  to  draw  near  the 

special  subject,  became  bold  enough  to  remark  ''that  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Crawley  at  Framley."  "  Mrs.  Bobarts  h&i 
been  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  **  very  kind  indeed.  You  car 
understand.  Major  Grantly,  that  this  must  be  a  very  sad  house  for  an} 
young  person."  ^*  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  sad,"  said  Jane,  stil 
standing  in  the  comer  by  the  upright  desk. 

Then  Major  Grantly  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  across  to  the 
girl  and  took  her  hand.  **  You  are  so  like  your  sister,"  said  he, 
**  Your  sister  is  a  great  friend  of  mine.  She  has  often  spoken  to  mc 
of  you.  I  hope  we  shall  be  friends  some  day."  But  Jane  coulc 
make  no  answer  to  this,  though  she  had  been  able  to  vindicate  the 
general  character  of  the  house  while  she  was  left  in  her  comer  bj 
herself.  "I  wonder  whether  you  would  be  angry  with  me,"  continued 
the  major,  **if  I  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  speak  a  word  to  youi 
father  and  mother  alone  ?  "  To  this  Jane  made  no  reply,  but  was  ou1 
of  the  room  almost  before  the  words  had  reached  the  ears  of  hei 
father  and  mother.  Though  she  was  only  sixteen,  and  had  as  ye1 
read  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek, — unless  we  are  to  count  the  twelve 
books  of  Euclid  and  Wood's  Algebra,  and  sundry  smaller  exercises  oi 
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the  same  description, — she  nnderstood,  as  well  as  any  one  then  present, 
the  reason  why  her  absence  was  required. 

As  she  closed  the  door  the  major  paused  for  a  moment,  expecting, 
or  perhaps  hoping,  that  the  father  or  the  mother  wonld  say  a  word. 
But  neither  of  them  had  a  word  to  say.  They  sat  silent,  and  as 
though  conscience-stricken.  Here  was  a  rich  man  come,  of  whom 
they  had  hoard  that  he  might  probably  wish  to  wed  their  daughter. 
It  was  manifest  enough  to  both  of  them  that  no  man  could  marry  into 
their  family  without  subjecting  himself  to  [a  heavy  portion  of  that 
reproach  and  disgrace  which  was  attached  to  them.  But  how  was 
it  possible  that  they  should  not  care  more  for  their  daughter, — for 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  than  for  the  incidental  welfare  of  this  rich 
man  ?  As  regarded  the  man  himself  they  had  heard  everything  that 
was  good.  Such  a  marriage  was  like  the  opening  of  paradise  to  their 
child.  '^  Nil  conscire  sibi,"  said  the  father  to  himself,  as  he  buckled 
on  his  armour  for  the  fight. 

When  ho  had  waited  for  a  moment  or  two  the  m%jor  began. 
'<  Mrs.  Crawley,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  mother,  <'  I  do  not 
quite  know  how  far  you  may  be  aware  that  I, — that  I  have  for  some 
time  been, — ^been  acquainted  with  your  eldest  daughter." 

**  I  have  heard  from  her  that  she  is  acquainted  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Crawley,  almost  panting  with  anxiety. 

"  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once,"  said  the  major, 
smiling,  **  and  say  outright  that  I  have  come  here  to  request  your 
permission  and  her  father's  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife."  Then  he  was 
silent,  and  for  a  f0w  moments  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Crawley  replied  to 
him.  She  looked  at  her  husband,  and  he  gazed  at  the  fire,  and  the 
smile  died  away  firom  the  major's  face,  as  he  watched  the  solenmity  of 
them  both.  There  was  something  almost  forbidding  in  the  peculiar 
gravity  of  Mr.  Crawley's  countenance  when,  as  at  present,  something 
operated  within  him  to  cause  him  to  express  dissent  from  any  proposi- 
tion that  was  made  to  him.  **  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  may  be 
altogether  now  to  you,  Mrs.  Crawley,"  said  the  major,  waiting  for  a 
reply. 

**  It  is  not  new  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

**  May  I  hope,  then,  that  you  will  not  disapprove  ?'* 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **  I  am  so  placed  by  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  my  life  that  I  can  hardly  claim  to  exercise  over  my  own 
daughter  that  authority  which  should  belong  to  a  parent." 

**  My  dear,  do  nqt  say  that,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crawley. 

<<  But  I  do  say  it.    Within  three  weeks  of  this  time  I  may  be  a 
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prisoner,  snbjoct  to  tho  criminal  laws  of  my  country.  At  this  momept 
I  am  without  the  power  of  earning  bread  for  myself,  or  for  my  wife,  or  for 
my  children.  Major  Grantly,  you  have  even  now  seen  the  departure 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  been  sent  here  to  take  my  place  in  this  parish. 
I  am,  as  it  were,  an  outlaw  here,  and  entitled  neither  to  obedience  nor 
respect  from  those  who  under  other  circumstances  would  be  bound  to 
give  me  both."" 

** Major  Grantly,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "no  husband  or  fiither 
in  the  county  is  more  closely  obeyed  or  more  thoroughly  respected 
and  loved." 

'*  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  migor. 

**A11  this,  however,  matters  nothing,"  continued  Mr.  Crawley, 
"  and  all  speech  on  such  homely  matters  would  amount  to  an  imper- 
tinence before  you,  sir,  were  it  not  that  you  have  hinted  at  a  purpose 
of  connecting  yourself  at  some  future  time  with  this  unfortunate 
family." 

**  I  meant  to  bo  plain-spoken,  Mr.  Crawley." 

''  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  sir,  that  there  was  aught  of  reticence 
in  your  words,  so  contrived  that  you  might  fall  back  upon  the  vague- 
ness of  your  expression  for  protection,  should  you  hereafter  see  fit  to 
change  your  purpose.  I  should  have  wronged  you  much  by  such  a 
suggestion.  I  rather  was  minded  to  make  known  to  you  that  I, — or, 
I  should  rather  say,  we,"  and  Mr.  Crawley  pointed  to  his  wife, — 
**  shall  not  accept  your  plainness  of  speech  as  betokening  aught  beyond 
a  conceived  idea  in  furtherance  of  which  you  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  make  certain  inquiries." 

**I  don't  quite  follow  you,"  said  the  major.  "But  what  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  give  me  your  consent  to  visit  your  daughter ;  and  I 
want  Mrs.  Crawley  to  write  to  Grace  and  tell  her  that  it's  all  right." 
Mrs.  Crawley  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  all  right,  and  was  ready  to  sit 
down  and  v,rito  the  letter  that  moment,  if  her  husband  would  permit 
her  to  do  so. 

**  I  am  soriT  that  I  have  not  been  explicit,"  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
* '  but  I  will  endeavour  to  make  myself  more  plainly  intelligible.  My 
daughter^  sir,  is  so  circumstanced  in  reference  to  her  father,  that  I,  as 
her  father  and  as  a  gentleman,  cannot  encourage  any  man  to  make  a 
tender  to  her  of  his  hand." 

**  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  all  that." 

**  And  I,  sir,  have  made  up  mine.  I  dare  not  tell  my  girl  that  I 
think  she  will  do  well  to  place  her  hand  in  yours.  A  lady,  when  she 
docs  that,  should  feel  at  least  that  her  hand  is  clean." 
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**  It  is  the  cleanest  and  the  sweetest  and  the  fairest  hand  in  Barset- 
shire,"  said  the  major.  Mrs.  Crawley  could  not  restrain  herself,  but 
ruuuing  up  to  him,  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it. 

'*  There  is  unfortunately  a  stain,  which  is  vicarial,"  began  Mr. 
Crawley,  sustaining  up  to  that  point  his  voice  with  Roman  fortitude, — 
with  a  fortitude  which  would  have  been  Boman  had  it  not  at  that 
moment  broken  down  under  the  pressure  of  human  feeling.  He  could 
keep  it  up  no  longer,  but  continued  his  speech  with  broken  sobs,  and 
with  a  voice  altogether  changed  in  its  tone, — ^rapid  now,  whereas  it  had 
before  been  slow, — natural,  whereas  it  had  hitherto  been  affected, — 
human,  whereas  it  had  hitherto  been  Boman.  **  Major  Grantly,"  ho 
said,  **  I  am  sore  beset ;  but  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  My  darling  is 
as  pure  as  the  Hght  of  day,— only  that  she  is  soUed  with  my  impurity. 
Bho  is  fit  to  grace  the  house  of  the  best  gentleman  in  England,  had  I 
not  made  her  unfit." 

"  She  shall  grace  mine,"  said  the  m^jor.  "  By  God,  she  shall ! — 
to-moiTow,  if  she'll  have  me."  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  was  standing  beside 
him,  again  raised  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

**  It  may  not  be  so.  As  I  began  by  saying, — or  rather  strove  to 
say,  for  I  have  been  overtaken  by  weakness,  and  cannot  speak  my 
mind, — I  cannot  claim  authority  over  my  chUd  as  would  another  man. 
How  can  I  exercise  authority  fi:om  between  a  prison's  bars  ?  " 

"  She  would  obey  your  slightest  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

"  I  could  express  no  wish,"  said  he.  "  But  I  know  my  girl,  and  I 
am  sure  that  she  will  not  consent  to  take  infamy  with  her  into  the  house 
of  the  man  who  loves  her," 

*'  There  will  be  no  infamy,"  said  the  major.  **  Infamy  I  I  tell 
you  that  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  connexion." 

"  You,  su*,  are  generous  in  your  prosperity.  We  will  strive  to  be 
at  least  just  in  our  adversity.  My  wife  and  children  are  to  be  pitied, — 
because  of  the  husband  and  the  father." 

*'No!"  said  Mrs.  Crawley.  **  I  will  not  hear  that  said  without 
denying  it." 

**  But  they  must  take  their  lot  as  it  has  been  given  to  them,"  con- 
tinued he.  **  Such  a  position  in  life  as  that  which  you  Jiave  proposed 
to  bestow  upon  my  child  would  be  to  her,  as  regards  human  affairs, 
great  elevation.  And  fi*om  what  I  have  heard, — I  may  be  permitted  to 
add  also  from  what  I  now  learn  by  personal  experience, — such  a  marriage 
would  be  laden  with  fair  promise  of  future  happiness.  But  if  you  ask 
my  mind,  I  think  that  my  child  is  not  free  to  make  it.  You,  sir,  have 
many  relatives,  who  are  not  in  love,  as  you  are,  all  of  whom  would  bo 
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affected  by  the  stain  of  my  disgrace.  You  have  a  daughter,  to  whom 
all  your  solicitndo  is  due.  No  one  should  go  to  your  house  as  your 
second  wife  who  cannot  feel  that  she  will  serve  your  child.  My 
daughter  would  feel  that  she  was  bringing  an  injury  upon  the  babe. 
I  cannot  bid  her  do  this, — and  I  will  not.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  she 
would  do  so  if  I  bade  her."  Then  he  turned  his  chair  round,  and 
sat  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  wiping  away  the  tears  with  a  tattered 
handkerchief. 

Mrs.  Crawley  led  the  major  away  to  the  farther  window,  and  there 
stood  looking  up  into  his  face.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  also 
were  crying.  Whose  eyes  could  have  been  dry  after  such  a  scene, — 
upon  hearing  such  words  ?  «*  You  had  better  go,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 
**  I  know  him  so  well.     You  had  better  go." 

"  Mrs.  Crawley,"  he  said,  whispering  to  her,  **  if  I  ever  desert  her, 
may  all  that  I  love  desert  me  !     But  you  will  help  me  ?  " 

**  You  would  want  no  help,  were  it  not  for  this  trouble." 

"  But  you  will  help  me  ?  " 

Then  she  paused  a  moment.  '*  I  can  do  nothiqg,"  she  said,  "but 
what  he  bids  me." 

"  You  will  trust  me,  at  any  rate  ?  "  said  the  major. 

"  I  do  trust  you,"  she  replied.  Then  he  went  without  saying  a 
word  further  to  Mr.  Crawley.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  wife  went 
over  to  her  husband,  and  put  her  arm  gently  round  his  neck  as  he  was 
sitting.  For  a  while  the  husband  took  no  notice  of  his  wife's  caress, 
but  sat  motionless,  with  his  face  still  turned  to  the  wall.  Then  she 
spoke  to  him  a  word  or  two,  telling  him  that  their  visitor  was  gone. 
**My  child!"  ho  said.  "My  poor  child!  my  darling!  She  has 
found  grace  in  this  man's  sight ;  but  even  of  that  has  her  father  robbed 
her !  The  Lord  has  ^isited  upon  the  children  the  sins  of  the  father, 
and  will  do  so  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 


CHAPTEB  LXIV. 

T3E   TRAGEDY  M  nOOK  COURT. 

CONWAY  DALBYMPLB  bad 
hiuried  out  of  the  room  in 
TdjB.  Brongbtoa's  honse  in 
which  he  hiid  boeii  paintiDg 
Jael  and  Sisem,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  better  to  meet  an 
Angiy  and  perhapa  tips;  btiB- 
band  on  the  et^ra,  than  it 
wonld  be  either  to  wait  for 
him  till  be  should  make  bis 
way  into  bis  wife's  room,  or 
to  bide  nway  from  ln'in  with 
the  view  of  escaping  altogether 
from  so  disagreeable  an  en- 
coonter.  He  had  no  fear  of 
the  man.  He  did  not  think 
that  there  wonld  be  any  vio- 
lence,— nor,  as  regarded  him- 
self, did  be  much  care  if  there  was  to  be  Tiolcnce.  But  be  felt  tiiat  bo 
was  bound,  aa  far  as  it  might  be  possible,  to  screen  the  poor  woman 
ttom  the  ill  effects  of  bcr  husband's  temper'and  condition.  He  was, 
therefore,  prepared  to  stop  Brougbton  on  the  stairs,  and  to  nae  some 
force  in  arresting  bim  on  his  way,  should  he  find  the  man  to  be  really 
intoxicated.  But  be  bad  not  descended  above  a  stair  or  two  before  he 
was  aware  that  the  man  below  him,  whose  step  had  been  beard  in  the 
hall,  was  not  intoxicated,  and  that  be  was  not  Dobbs  Brougbton.  It 
was  Mr.  Musselboro. 

"  It  ia  yon,  is  it  ?  "  said  Conway.  "  I  thought  it  was  Brougbton." 
Then  he  looked  into  the  man's  face  and  saw  that  be  was  ashy  pale. 
All  that  appearance  of  low-bred  jauntiness  which  used  to  belong  to  bim 
seemed  to  buve  been  washed  out  of  him.  His  bair  bad  forgotten  to  curl, 
bis  gloves  bad  been  thrown  aside,  and  even  his  trinkets  were  out  of 
Bight.  "  'What  has  happened  ?  "  swd  Conway.  "  What  is  the  matter? 
p.— XXVI.  8  T 
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Something  is  wrong."     Then  it  occnrred  to  him  that  Musselboro  had 
been  sent  to  the  house  to  tell  the  wife  of  the  husband's  ruin. 

**  The  servant  told  me  that  I  should  find  you  upstairs,"  said 
Musselboro. 

'*Ycs;  I  have  been  painting  here.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
been  doing  a  picture  of  Miss  Van  Siever.  Mrs.  Van  Siever  has  been 
here  to-day."  Conway  thought  that  this  information  would  produce 
some  strong  effect  on  Clara's  proposed  husband  ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  regard  the  matter  of  the  picture  nor  the  mention  of  Miss  Van 
Siever's  name. 

**  She  knows  nothing  of  it  ?  "  said  he.     **  She  doesn't  know  yet  ?  " 

**  Know  what  ?  "  asked  Conway.  "  She  knows  that  her  husband 
has  lost  money." 

"  Dobbs  has— destroyed  himself." 

**WhatI" 

**  Blew  his  brains  out  this  morning  just  inside  the  entrance  at  Hook 
Court.  The  horror  of  drink  was  on  him,  and  he  stood  just  in  the 
pathway  and  shot  himself.  Bangles  was  standing  at  the  top  of  their 
vaults  and  saw  him  do  it.  I  don't  think  Bangles  will  ever  be  a  man 
again.  0  Lord!  I  shall  never  get  over  it  myself.  The  body  was 
there  when  I  went  in."  Then  Musselboro  sank  back  against  the  wall 
of  the  staircase,  and  stared  at  Dah-ymple  as  though  he  still  saw  before 
him  the  teriible  sight  of  which  he  had  just  spoken. 

Dalrymplo  seated  himself  on  the  stairs  and  strove  to  bring  his 
mind  to  bear  on  the  tale  which  he  had  just  heard.  What  was  he  to 
do,  and  how  was  that  poor  woman  upstairs  to  be  infonned  ?  **  You 
came  here  intending  to  tell  her,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  Ho  feared 
every  moment  that  Mrs.  Broughton  would  appear  on  the  stairs,  and 
learn  from  a  word  or  two  what  had  happened  without  any  hint  to 
prepare  her  for  the  catastrophe. 

**  I  thought  you  would  be  here.  I  knew  you  were  doing  the  picture. 
He  knew  it.  He'd  had  a  letter  to  say  so, — one  of  those  anonymous 
ones." 

"  But  that  didn't  influence  him?  " 

**  I  don't  think  it  was  that,"  said  Musselboro.  "  He  meant  to  havo 
had  it  out  with  her  ;  but  it  wasn't  that  as  brought  this  about.  Perhaps 
you  didn't  know  that  he  was  clean  ruined  ?  " 

"  She  had  told  me." 

**  Then  she  knew  it?" 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  she  knew  that.  Mrs.  Van  Siever  had  told  her.  Poor 
creature  !     How  are  we  to  break  this  to  her  ?  " 
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**  You  and  she  are  very  thick,"  said  Musselboro.  **  I  suppose  you'll 
do  it  best."  By  this  time  they  were  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
door  was  closed.  Dalrymple  had  put  his  hand  on  the  other  man's  arm, 
and  had  led  him  downstairs,  out  of  reach  of  hearing  from  the  room 
above.  **  You'll  tell  her, — ^won't  you  ?  '*  said  Musselboro.  Then 
Dalrymple  tiied  to  think  what  loving  female  friend  there  was  who  could 
break  the  news  to  the  unfortunate  woman.  He  knew  of  the  Van 
Sievers,  and  he  knew  of  the  Demolines,  and  he  almost  knew  that  there 
was  no  other  woman  within  reach  whom  he  was  entitled  to  regard  as 
closely  connected  with  Mrs.  Broughton.  He  was  well  aware  that  the 
anonymous  letter  of  which  Musselboro  had  just  spoken  had  come  from 
Mbs  Demolines,  and  he  could  not  go  there  for  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance. Nor  could  he  apply  to  Mrs.  Van  Siever  after  what  had  passed 
this  morning.  To  Clara  Van  Siever  he  would  have  appHed,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  he  should  reach  Clara  except  through  her  mother.  **  I 
suppose  I  had  better  go  to  her,"  he  said,  after  a  while.  And  then  he 
went,  leaving  Musselboro  in  the  drawing-room.  **  I'm  so  bad  with  it," 
said  Musselboro,  ^'  that  I  really  don't  know  how  I  shall  ever  go  up  that 
court  again." 

Conway  Dalrymple  made  his  way  up  the  stairs  with  very  slow 
steps,  and  as  he  did  so  he  could  not  but  think  seriously  of  the  nature 
of  his  friendship  with  this  woman,  and  could  not  but  condemn  himself 
heartily  for  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  his  own  conduct.  Scores  of  times 
he  had  professed  his  love  to  her  with  half- expressed  words,  intended  to 
mean  nothing,  as  he  said  to  himself  when  he  tried  to  excuse  himself, 
but  enough  to  turn  her  head,  even  if  they  did  not  reach  her  heart. 
Now,  this  woman  was  a  widow,  and  it  came  to  be  his  duty  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  so.  "What  if  she  should  claim  from  him  now  the  love 
which  he  had  so  often  profered  to  her !  It  was  not  that  he  feared  that 
she  would  claim  anything  from  him  at  this  moment, — neither  now,  nor 
to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day, — ^but  the  agony  of  the  present  meeting 
would  produce  others  in  which  there  would  be  some  tenderness  mixed 
with  the  agony  ;  and  so  from  one  meeting  to  another  the  thing  would 
progress.  Dalrymple  knew  well  enough  how  such  things  might  pro- 
gress. But  in  this  danger  before  him,  it  was  not  of  himself  that  he 
was  thinking,  but  of  her.  How  could  he  assist  her  at  such  a  time 
without  doing  her  more  injury  than  benefit  ?  And,  if  he  did  not  assist 
her,  who  would  do  so  ?  He  knew  her  to  be  heartless ;  but  even  heart- 
less people  have  hearts  which  can  be  touched  and  almost  broken  by 
certain  sorrows.  Her  heart  would  not  be  broken  by  her  husband's 
death,  but  it  would  become  very  sore  if  she  were  utterly  neglected. 

8f  2 
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He  was  now  at  the  door,  with  his  hand  on  the  lock,  and  was  wondering 
why  she  should  remain  so  long  within  without  making  herself  heard. 
Then  he  opened  it,  and  found  her  seated  in  a  lounging-chair,  with  her 
back  to  the  door,  and  ho  could  see  that  she  had  a  volume  of  a  novel  in 
her  hand.  He  understood  it  all.  She  was  pretending  to  be  indifferent 
to  her  husband's  return.  He  walked  up  to  her,  thinking  that  she 
would  recognize  his  step ;  but  she  made  no  sign  of  turning  towards 
him.  He  saw  the  motion  of  her  hair  over  the  back  of  the  chair  as  she 
aflfected  to  make  herself  luxuriously  comfortable.  She  was  striving  to 
let  her  husband  sec  that  she  cared  nothing  for  him,  or  for  his  condition, 
or  for  his  jealousy,  if  he  were  jcalous,^-or  even  for  his  ruin.  "  Mrs. 
Broughton,"  ho  said,  when  he  was  close  to  her.  Then  she  jumx>ed  up 
quickly,  and  turned  round,  facing  him.  "  Where  is  Dobbs  ?  "  she  said. 
**  Where  is  Broughton  ?  " 

«* He  is  not  here?*' 

"He  is  in  the  house,  for  I  heard  him.  Why  have  you  come 
back  ?  " 

Dalrymple*s  eye  fell  on  the  tattered  canvas,  and  he  thought  of  the 
doings  of  the  past  month.  He  thought  of  the  picture  of  three  Graces, 
which  was  hanging  in  the  room  below,  and  ho  thoroughly  wished  that 
he  had  never  been  introduced  to  the  Broughton  establishment.  How 
was  he  to  get  through  his  present  difficulty?  "No,"  said  he, 
"  Broughton  did  not  come.  It  was  Mi.  Mussclboro  whose  st^ps  you 
hoard  below." 

"  What  is  ho  hero  for  ?  "WTiat  is  ho  doing  here  ?  Where  is  Dobbs  ? 
Conway,  there  is  something  the  matter.     He  has  gone  off!  '* 

"  Yes  ; — ^he  has  gone  off." 

"  The  coward  I  " 

**  No  ;  he  was  not  a  coward ; — ^not  in  that  way." 

The  use  of  the  past  tense,  unintentional  as  it  had  been,  told  tho 
story  to  the  woman  at  once.  "  He  is  dead,"  she  said.  Then  he  took 
both  her  hands  in  his  and  looked  into  her  face  without  speaking  a  word. 
And  she  gazed  at  him  with  fixed  eyes,  and  rigid  mouth,  while  the  quick 
coming  breath  just  moved  the  curl  of  her  nostrils.  It  occurred  to  him 
at  the  moment  that  he  had  never  before  seen  her  so  whoUv  unaffected, 
and  had  never  before  observed  that  she  was  so  totally  deficient  in 
all  the  elements  of  real  beauty.  She  was  the  first  to  speak  again. 
"  Conway,"  she  said,  "  tell  it  me  all.  Why  do  you  not  speak 
to  mo  ?  *• 

"  There  is  nothing  further  to  tell,"  said  he. 

Then  she  dropped  his  hands  and  walked  away  from  him  to  tho 
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window, — and  stood  there  looking  oat  upon  the  stuccoed  turret  of  a 
huge  house  that  stood  opposite.  As  she  did  so  she  was  employing 
herself  in  counting  the  windows.  Her  mind  was  paralysed  by  the  blow, 
and  she  knew  nThow  to  make  any  exertion  wiL  it  for  a^  purpose! 
Everything  was  changed  with  her, — and  was  changed  in  such  a  way 
that  she  could  make  no  guess  as  to  her  future  mode  of  life.  She  was 
suddenly  a  widow,  a  pauper,  and  utterly  desolate, — ^while  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  world  that  she  really  liked  was  standing  close  to 
her.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  she  counted  the  windows  of  the  house 
opposite.  Had  it  been  possible  for  her  she  would  have  put  her  mind 
altogether  to  sleep. 

He  let  her  stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  joined  her  at  the 
window.     **  My  friend,"  he  said,  **  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
"  Do  ?  "  she  said.     **  What  do  you  mean  by — doing  ?  " 
**  Come  and  sit  down  and  lot  me  talk  to  you,"  he  replied.      Then 
he  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  as  she  seated  herself  I  doubt  whether  she 
had  not  almost  forgotten  that  her  husband  was  dead. 

**  What  a  pity  it  was  to  cut  it  up,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  rags  of 
Jacl  and  Sisera. 

**  Never  mind  the  pictmo  now.  Dreadful  as  it  is,  you  must  allow 
yourself  to  think  of  him  for  a  few  minutes." 

**  Think  of  what  I     0  God !  yes.    Conway,  you  must  tell  me  what 
to  do.     Was  everything  gone  ?    It  isn't  about  myself.     I  don't  mind 
about  myself.     I  wish  it  was  me  instead  of  him.     I  do.     I  do." 
**  No  wishing  is  of  any  avail." 

**  But,  Conway,  how  did  it  happen  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  true  ? 
That  man  would  say  anything  to  gain  his  object.  Is  ho  here 
now?" 

**  I  believe  he  is  here  still." 

**  1  won't  sec  him.  Ecmember  that.  Nothing  on  earth  shall  make 
me  see  him." 

**It  may  bo  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be ; — at  any  rate 
not  yet." 

**  I  will  never  sco  him.  I  believe  that  he  has  murdered  my  husband. 
I  do.  I  feel  sure  of  it.  Now  I  think  of  it  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  And 
he  will  murder  you  too ; — about  that  girl.  He  will.  I  tell  you  I  know 
the  man."  Dalrymple  simply  shook  his  head,  smiling  sadly.  "  Very 
well  I  you  will  see.  But,  Conway,  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  true  ? 
Do  you  believe  it  yourself?  " 
"  I  do  believe  it." 
**  And  how  did  it  happen  ?  " 
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"  He  conld  not  bear  the  ruin  that  he  hod  bron^  upon  liiniH 
and  yon." 

"Then; — then—"  She  went  no  farther  in  her  speeefa;  bt 
DalrTmple  oBaented  by  a  eUght  motion  of  hia  head,  and  she  had  bee 
informed  sofficiantly  that  her  husband  bad  perished  by  his  o\m  hani 
"  'What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  Eaid.  "  Oh,  Conway  ; — yon  mnst  tell  nu 
Was  there  eror  bo  miserable  a  woman  I    Waa  it poison  ?  " 

He  got  np  and  walked  quickly  across  the  room  and  back  again  t 
the  place  where  she  was  sitting.  "  Never  mind  about  that  now.  ¥o 
shall  know  all  that  in  time.  Do  not  ask  any  qneBttons  abont  that.  1 
I  were  you  Z  think  I  would  go  to  bed.  You  nill  be  better  there  tlia 
np,  and  this  shock  will  make  yon  sleep." 

"No,"  she  snid.  "I  will  not  go  to  bed.  How  should  I  knoi 
that  tiiat  man  would  not  come  to  mo  and  kill  me?  Z  believe  h 
murdered  Dobbs ; — I  do.     Yon  are  not  going  to  leave  me,  Conway  ? 

"  Z  think  Z  had  better,  for  a  while.  There  are  things  which  shonli 
be  done.     Shall  I  send  one  of  the  women  to  yon  ?"" 

"There  is  not  one  of  them  that  cares  for  me  in  the  least.  Oh 
Conway,  do  not  go  ;  not  yet.  Z  will  not  be  left  atone  in  the  hoasc  wit] 
him.  You  will  be  very  erne!  if  yon  go  and  leave  me  now, — when  yoi 
have  so  often  said  that  you, — that  yon, — that  you  were  my  friend.' 
And  now,  nt  Inst,  she  began  to  weep. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  best,"  ho  said,  "  that  Z  should  go  to  Mrs,  Vai 
Sievcr.     Zf  Z  can  mannge  it  Z  will  got  Clara  to  come  to  you." 

"  Z  do  not  want  hor,"  said  Mrs.  Bronghton,  "  She  is  a  hearties. 
cold  creature,  and  Z  do  uot  want  to  have  her  near  me.  My  poo 
husband  was  niincd  among  them ; — yes,  ruined  among  them.  Zt  hai 
all  been  done  that  she  may  marr}'  that  horrid  man  and  live  here  ii 
this  bouse.  Z  have  kuonTi  ever  bo  long  that  he  has  not  been  sail 
among  them." 

"  You  need  fear  nothing  from  Clara,"  said  Dalrymple,  with  Bonn 
touch  of  anger  in  his  voice. 

"  Of  course  yon  will  say  so.  Z  can  understand  that  very  well 
And  it  is  natural  that  you  should  wish  to  be  with  her.     Pray  go." 

Then  he  sat  beside  her,  and  took  her  band,  and  endeavoured  t< 
speak  to  her  so  Bcrionsly,  tbnt  she  herself  might  become  serious,  and  i 
it  might  bo  possible,  in  some  degree  contemplative.  He  told  her  hon 
necessary  it  was  that  she  should  have  Eome  woman  near  her  in  hei 
trouble,  and  explained  to  her  that  as  far  as  he  knew  her  female  Mends 
there  would  be  no  one  who  would  bo  bo  considerate  with  her  as  Clart 
Van  Siever.     She  nt  one  time  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Demolines ; 
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bnt  Dalrjmple  altogether  opposed  the  notion  of  sending  for  that  ladj, 
— expressing  his  opinion  that  the  amiable  Madalina  had  done  all  in 
her  power  to  create  quarrels  both  between  Mrs.  Bronghton  and  her 
husband  and  between  Dobbs  Bronghton  and  Mrs.  Van  Biever.  And 
he  spoke  his  opinion  very  fully  about  Miss  Demolines.  '*  And  yet  you 
liked  her  once,"  said  Mrs.  Bronghton.  **  I  noyer  liked  her,*'  said 
Dalrymple  with  energy.  **  But  all  that  matters  nothing  now.  Of 
course  you  can  send  for  her  if  you  please ;  but  I  do  not  think  her 
trustworthy,  and  I  will  not  willingly  come  in  contact  with  her.''  Then 
Mrs.  Broughton  gave  him  to  understand  that  of  course  she  must 
give  way,  but  that  in  giving  way  she  felt  herself  to  be  submitting  to 
that  ill-usage  which  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  women,  and  to  which  she, 
among  women,  had  been  specially  subjected.  She  did  not  exactly  say 
as  much,  fearing  that  if  she  did  ho  would  leave  her  altogether ;  but  that 
was  the  gist  of  her  plaints  and  wails,  and  final  acquiescence. 

*<  And  you  are  going  ?  "  she  said,  catching  hold  of  his  arm. 

*^  I  will  employ  myself  altogether  and  only  about  your  afibirs,  till  I 
see  you  again." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  stay." 
•   "It  would  be  madness.     Look  here ; — ^lie  down  till  Clara  comes 
or  till  I  return.     Do  not  go  beyond  this  room  and  your  own.      If  she 
cannot  come  this  evening  I  will  return.     Good-by  now.    I  will  see  the 
servants  as  I  go  out,  and  tell  them  what  ought  to  be  told." 

**  Oh,  Conway,"  she  said,  clutching  hold  of  him  again,  **  I  know 
that  you  despise  me." 

*'  I  do  not  despise  you,  and  I  will  be  as  good  a  friend  to  you  as  I 
can.  God  bless  you."  Then  he  went,  and  as  he  descended  the 
Stairs  he  could  not  refrain  from  telling  himself  that  he  did  in  truth 
despise  her. 

His  first  object  was  to  find  Musselboro,  and  to  dismiss  that  gentle- 
man from  the  house.  For  though  he  himself  did  not  attribute  to  Mrs. 
Van  Siever's  favourite  any  of  those  terrible  crimes  and  potentialities  for 
crime,  with  which  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  had  invested  him,  still  he 
thought  it  reasonable  that  the  poor  woman  upstairs  should  not  bo 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  either  seeing  him  or  hearing  him.  But 
Musselboro  bad  gone,  and  Dalrjmple  could  not  learn  from  the  head 
woman-servant  whom  ho  saw,  whether  before  going  he  had  told  to  any 
one  in  the  house  the  tale  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  happened  in 
the  City.  Servants  are  wonderful  actors,  looking  often  as  though  they 
knew  nothing  when  they  know  eveiyUiing, — as  though  they  understood 
nothing,  when  they  understand  all.      Dalrymple  made  known  all  that 
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was  neoessaxy,  and  the  discreet  upper  servant  listened  to  the  tale  with 
a  proper  amount  of  awe  and  horror  and  commiseration.  '*  Shot  hisself 
in  the  City ; — ^laws !  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  but  we  all  know'd  as 
master  was  coming  to  no  good."  But  she  promised  to  do  her  best  with 
her  mistress, — and  kept  her  promise.  It  is  seldom  that  servants  are 
not  good  in  such  straits  as  that. 

From  Mrs.  Broughton's  house  Dalrymple  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Yan 
Siever*S|  and  learned  that  Musselboro  had  been  there  about  half  an  hour 
before,  and  had  then  gone  o£f  in  a  cab  with  Mrs.  Yan  Siever.  It  was 
now  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  one  in  the  house  knew 
when  Mrs.  Yan  Siever  would  be  back.  Miss  Yan  Siever  was  out,  and 
had  been  out  when  Mr.  Musselboro  had  called,  but  was  expected  in 
every  minute.  Couway  therefore  said  that  he  wo  aid  call  again,  and  on 
returning  found  Clara  alone.  She  had  not  then  heard  a  word  of  the  fate 
of  Dobbs  Broughton.  Of  course  she  would  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Broughton, 
and  if  necessary  stay  with  her  during  the  night.  She  wrote  a  line  at 
once  to  her  mother,  saying  where  she  was,  and  went  across  to  Mrs. 
Broughton  leaning  on  Dalrymple's  arm.  ''Bo  good  to  her,"  said 
Conway,  as  he  left  her  at  the  door.  **  I  will,"  said  Clara.  **  I  will  be 
as  kind  as  my  nature  will  allow  mo."  **  And  remember,"  said  Conway, 
whispering  into  her  ear  as  he  pressed  her  hand  at  leaving  her,  '*  that 
you  are  all  the  world  to  me."  It  was  perhaps  not  a  proper  time  for  an 
expression  of  love,  but  Clara  Yan  Siever  forgave  the  impropriety. 
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Claea  Yan  Siever  did  stay  all  that  night  with  Mrs.  Broughton.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  she  received  a  note  from  her  mother,  in 
which  she  was  told  to  come  home  to  breakfast.  *'  You  can  go  back  to 
her  afterwards,"  said  Mrs.  Yan  Siever ;  "  and  I  will  see  her  myself  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  if  she  will  let  me."  The  note  was  written  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  had  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  but  this  was  after 
the  manner  of  Mrs.  Yan  Siever,  and  Clara  was  not  in  the  least  hurt  or 
surprised.  **  My  mother  will  come  to  see  you  after  breakfast,"  said 
Clara,  as  she  was  taking  her  leave. 

**  Oh,  goodness  !     And  what  shall  J  say  to  her  ?  " 
**  You  will  have  to  say  very  little.     She  will  speak  to  you.", 
J\l  suppose  everything  belongs  to  her  now,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton. 
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I  know  nothing  abont  that.     I  never  do  know  anything  of 
mamma's  money  matters." 

**  Of  course  she'll  turn  me  out.  I  do  not  mind  a  bit  about  that, — 
only  I  hope  she'll  let  me  have  some  mourning."  Then  she  made  Clara 
promise  that  she  would  return  as  soon  as  possible,  having  in  Clara's 
presence  overcome  all  that  feeling  of  dislike  which  she  had  expressed  to 
Conway  Dalrymple.  Mrs.  Broughton  was  generally  affectionate  to  those 
who  were  near  to  her.  Had  Musselboro  forced  himself  into  her 
presence,  she  would  have  become  quite  confidential  with  him  before  he 
left  her. 

**  Mr.  Musselboro  will  be  here  directly,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  as 
she  was  starting  for  Mrs.  Broughton's  house.  *^  You  had  better  tell 
him  to  come  to  me  there  ;  or,  stop, — perhaps  you  had  better  keep  him 
here  till  I  come  back.     Tell  him  to  be  sure  and  wait  for  me." 

**  Yery  well,  mamma.     I  suppose  he  can  wait  below  ?  " 

<*  Why  should  he  wait  below  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  very  angrily. 

Clara  had  made  the  uncourtcous  proposition  to  her  mother  with  the 
express  intention  of  making  it  understood  that  she  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him.  ^*  He  can  come  upstairs  if  he  likes  it,"  said  Clara ; 
**  and  I  will  go  up  to  my  room." 

"  If  you  fight  shy  of  him,  miss,  you  may  remember  this, — that  you 
will  fight  shy  of  me  at  the  same  time." 

*^  I  am  sorry  for  that,  mamma,  for  I  shall  certainly  fight  shy  of 
Mr,  Musselboro." 

**  You  can  do  as  you  please.  I  can't  force  you,  and  I  shan't  try. 
But  I  can  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you, — and  I  will.  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  man  that  he  isn't  good  enough  for  you  ?  He's  as  good 
as  any  of  your  own  people  ever  was.  I  hate  your  new-fangled  airs, — 
with  pictures  painted  on  the  sly,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  hate  such 
ways.  See  what  they  have  brought  that  wretched  man  to,  and  the 
poor  fool  his  wife.  If  you  go  and  marry  that  painter,  some  of  these 
days  you'll  be  very  much  like  what  she  is.  Only  I  doubt  whether  he 
has  got  courage  enough  to  blow  his  brains  out."  "With  these  comfort- 
able words,  the  old  woman  took  herself  off,  leaving  Clara  to  entertain 
her  lover  as  best  she  might  choose. 

Mr.  Musselboro  was  not  long  in  coming,  and,  in  accordance  with 
Mrs.  Van  Siever' s  implied  directions  to  her  daughter,  was  shown  up 
into  the  drawing-room.  Clara  gave  him  her  mother's  message  in  a 
very  few  words.  "  I  was  expressly  told,  sir,  to  ask  you  to  stop,  if  it  is 
not  inconvenient,  as  she  very  much  wants  to  see  you."  Mr.  Musselboro 
declared  that  of  course  he  would  stop.    He  was  only  too  happy  to  have  ^^ 
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an  opportanity  of  remaining  in  snch  delighiinl  Boeiety.  As  Chum 
answered  nothing  to  this,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  that  the 
melancholy  occasion  of  Mrs.  Yan  Siever^s  visit  to  Mrs.  Bronghton 
might  make  a  long  absence  necessary, — ho  did  not,  indeed,  care  how 
long  it  might  be.  He  had  recovered  now  from  that  paleness,  and  that 
want  of  gloves  and  jewellery  which  had  befallen  him  on  the  preyiooB 
day  immediately  after  the  sight  ho  had  seen  in  the  Cify.  Clara  mada 
no  answer  to  the  last  speech,  but,  pntting  some  things  together  in  her 
work-basket,  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  leave  me  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  intended  to  convey  mnch  of 
love,  and  something  of  melancholy. 

"  I  am  so  shocked  by  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Masselboro,  that  I 
am  altogether  unfit  for  conversation.  I  was  with  poor  Mrs.  Bronghton 
last  night,  and  I  shall  return  to  her  when  mamma  comes  home." 

"It  is  sad,  certainly ;  but  what  was  there  to  be  expected ?  If 
you'd  only  seen  how  ho  used  to  go  on.'*  To  this  Clara  made  no 
answer.  **  Don't  go  yet,'*  said  he;  "there  is  something  that  I  want 
to  sav  to  vou.     There  is,  indeed." 

Clara  Van  Siever  was  a  young  woman  whose  presence  of  mind  rarely 
deserted  her.  It  occurred  to  her  now  that  she  must  undergo  on  some 
occasion  the  nuisance  of  a  direct  o£fer  from  this  man,  and  that  she 
could  have  no  bettor  opportunity  of  answering  him  after  her  own 
fashion  than  the  present.  Her  mother  was  absent,  and  the  field  was 
her  own.  And,  moreover,  it  was  a  point  in  her  fiivour  that  the  tragedy 
which  had  so  lately  occurred,  and  to  which  she  had  just  now  alluded, 
would  give  her  a  fair  excuse  for  additional  severity.  At  such  a  moment 
no  man  could,  she  told  herself,  be  justified  in  making  an  ofier  of  his 
love,  and  therefore  she  might  rebuke  him  with  the  less  remorse.  I 
wonder  whether  the  last  words  which  Conway  Dalrymple  had  spoken 
to  her  stung  her  conscience  as  she  thought  of  this  !  She  had  now 
reached  the  door,  and  was  standing  close  to  it.  As  Mr.  Musselboro 
did  not  at  once  begin,  she  encouraged  him.  **  If  you  have  anything 
special  to  tell  me,  of  course  I  will  hear  you,"  she  said. 

**  Miss  Clara,"  he  began,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  coming  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  **  I  think  you  know  what  my  wishes  are.'*  .  Then 
he  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  And  your  respected  mother  is  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  It's  that  that  emboldens  me  to  bo  so  sudden. 
Not  but  what  my  heart  has  been  yours  and  yours  only  all  along,  before 
the  old  lady  so  much  as  mentioned  it."  Clara  would  give  him  no 
assistance,  not  even  the  aid  of  a  negative,  but  stood  there  quite  passive, 
with  her  hand  on  the  door.     **  Since  I  first  had  the  pleasiu-e  of  seeing 
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you  I  have  always  said  to  myself,  '  Angastns  Mnsselboro,  that  is  the 
woman  for  you,  if  you  can  only  win  her/  But  then  there  was  so  much 
against  me, — ^wasn't  there  ?  *'  She  would  not  even  take  advantage  of 
this  by  assuring  him  that  there  certainly  always  had  been  much  against 
him,  but  allowed  him  to  go  on  till  ho  should  run  out  all  the  length  of 
his  tether.  '*  I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  way  of  money,*'  he  continued. 
"  I  hadn't  much  that  I  could  call  my  own  when  your  respected  mamma 
first  allowed  me  to  become  acquainted  with  you.  But  it's  different 
now  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  I'm  all  right  in  that  respect.  Poor 
Broughton's  going  in  this  way  will  make  it  a  deal  smoother  to  me ;  and 
I  may  say  that  I  and  your  mamma  will  be  all  in  all  to  each  other  now 
about  money."     Then  he  stopped. 

**I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  all  this,"  said 
Clara. 

**  I  mean  that  there  isn't  a  more  devoted  fellow  in  all  London  than 
what  I  am  to  you."  Then  he  was  about  to  go  down  on  one  knee,  but 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  kneel  to  a  lady 
who  would  stand  quite  close  to  the  door.  **  One  and  one,  if  they're  put 
together  well,  will  often  make  more  than  two,  and  so  they  shall  with  us," 
said  Mnsselboro,  who  began  to  feel  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  throw 
a  little  spirit  into  his  words. 

"  If  you  have  done,"  said  Clara,  **you  may  as  well  hear  me  for  a 
minute.  And  I  hope  you  will  have  sense  to  understand  that  I  really 
mean  what  I  say." 

**  I  hope  you  will  remember  what  are  your  mamma's  wishes." 

*'  Mamma's  wishes  have  no  influence  whatsoever  with  me  in  such 
matters  as  this.  Mamma's  arrangements  with  you  are  for  her  own  con- 
venience, and  I  am  not  a  party  to  them.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
mamma's  money,  and  I  do  not  want  to  know.  But  under  no  possible 
circumstances  will  I  consent  to  become  your  wife.  Nothing  that  mamma 
could  say  or  do  would  induce  me  even  to  think  of  it.  I  hope  you  will 
be  man  enough  to  take  this  for  an  answer,  and  say  nothing  more 
about  it." 

**  But,  Miss  Clara " 

**  It's  no  good  your  Miss  Claraing  me,  sir.  What  I  have  said  you 
may  be  sure  I  mean.  Good-morning,  sir."  Then  she  opened  the 
door,  and  left  him. 

**  By  Jove,  she  is  a  Tartar,"  said  Musselboro  to  himself,  when  he 
was  alone.  •*  They're  both  Tartars,  but  the  younger  is  the  worse." 
Then  he  began  to  speculate  whether  Fortune  was  not  doing  the  best  for 
him  in  so  arranging  that  he  might  have  the  use  of  the  Tartar-mother's 
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monoy  without  binding  himself  to  endure  for  life  the  Tartar  qualities  of 
the  daughter. 

It  had  been  understood  that  Clara  was  to  wait  at  home  till  her 
mother  should  return  before  she  again  went  across  to  Mrs.  Broug^ton. 
At  about  eleven  Mrs.  Van  Siever  came  in,  and  her  daughter  intercepted 
her  at  the  dining-room  door  before  she  had  made  her  way  opstain 
to  Mr.  Musselboro.  *^  How  is  she,  mamma  ?  "  said  Clara  with  some- 
thing of  hypocrisy  in  her  assumed  interest  for  Mrs.  Broughton. 

'*  She  is  an  idiot,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever. 

'^  She  has  had  a  terrible  misfortune !  " 

*'  That  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  an  idiot ;  and  she  is  heartless 
too.     She  never  cared  a  bit  for  him ; — ^not  a  bit." 

*^  He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  to  care  for  much.  I  will 
go  to  her  now,  mamma." 

"  Where  is  Musselboro  ?  " 

**  He  is  upstairs." 

u  Well  ?  " 

*^  Mamma,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Quite.  I  would  not 
marry  him  to  save  myself  from  star\ing." 

**  You  do  not  know  what  staning  is  yet,  my  dear.  Tell  me  the 
truth  at  once.  Are  you  engaged  to  that  painter  ?  "  Clara  paused  a 
moment  before  she  answered,  not  hesitating  as  to  the  expediency  of 
telling  her  mother  any  truth  on  the  matter  in  question,  but  doubting 
what  the  truth  might  really  be.  Could  she  say  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Dairy mple,  or  could  she  say  that  she  was  not  ?  **  If  you  tell  me 
a  lie,  miss,  I'll  have  you  put  out  of  the  house." 

*'  I  certainly  shall  not  toll  you  a  lie.  Mr.  Dalrymplo  has  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife,  and  I  have  made  him  no  answer.  If  he  asks  mo  again 
I  shall  accept  him." 

**  Then  I  order  you  not  to  leave  this  house,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever. 

*'  Surely  I  may  go  to  Mrs.  Broughton  ?  " 

**  I  order  you  not  to  leave  this  house,"  sjiid  Mrs.  Van  Siever  again, 
— and  thereupon  she  stalked  out  of  the  diuiug-room  and  wont  upstairs. 
Clara  had  been  standing  with  her  bonnet  on,  ready  dressed  to  go  out, 
and  the  mother  made  no  attempt  to  send  the  daughter  up  to  her  room. 
That  she  did  not  expect  to  be  obeyed  in  her  order  may  be  inferred  firom 
the  first  words  which  she  spoke  to  ]\Ir.  Musselboro.  *•  She  has  gone  off 
to  that  man  now.    You  are  no  good,  Musselboro,  at  this  kind  of  work." 

**  You  see,  Mrs.  Van,  he  had  the  start  of  me  so  much.  And  then 
being  at  the  West  End,  and  all  that,  gives  a  man  such  a  standing  with 
agirll" 
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**  Bother !  "  said  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  as  her  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  the  closing  hall-door.  Clara  had  stood  a  minute  or  two  to  consider, 
and  then  had  resolved  that  she  would  disohey  her  mother.  She  tried 
to  excuse  her  own  conduct  to  her  own  satisfaction  as  she  went.  "  There 
are  some  things,"  she  said,  *^  which  even  a  daughter  cannot  hear  from 
her  mother.  If  she  chooses  to  close  the  door  against  me,  she  must 
do  so." 

She  found  Mrs.  Broughton  still  in  bod,  and  could  not  but  agree 
with  her  mother  that  the  woma^  was  both  silly  and  heartless. 

**  Your  mother  says  that  everything  must  be  sold  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Broughton. 

**  At  any  rate  you  would  hardly  choose  to  remain  here,"  said  Clara. 

"  But  I  hope  she'll  lot  me  have  my  own  things.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  altogether  my  own.  I  know  there's  a  law  that  a  woman  may 
have  her  own  things,  even  though  her  husband  has, — done  what  poor 
Dobbs  did.  And  I  think  she  was  hard  upon  me  about  the  mourning. 
They  never  do  mind  giving  credit  for  such  things  as  that,  and  though 
there  is  a  bill  duo  to  Mrs.  Morell  now,  she  has  had  a  deal  of  Dobbs's 
money."  Clara  promised  her  that  she  should  have  mourning  to  her 
heart's  content.     **  I  will  see  to  that  myself,"  she  said. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  discreet  head- 
servant  beckoned  Clara  out  of  the  room.  "You  are  not  going  away," 
said  Mrs.  Broughton.  Clara  promised  her  that  she  would  not  go 
without  coming  back  again.  **He  will  be  here  soon,  I  suppose,  and 
perhaps  you  had  better  see  him  ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
perhaps  you  had  better  not,  because  he  is  so  much  cut  up  about  poor 
Dobbs."  The  servant  had  come  up  to  tell  Clara  that  the  "he" 
in  question  was  at  the  present  moment  waiting  for  her  below 
stairs. 

The  first  words  which  passed  between  Dalrymple  and  Clara  had 
reference  to  the  widow.  He  told  her  what  he  had  learned  in  the  City, — 
that  Broughton's  property  had  never  been  great,  and  that  his  personal 
liabilities  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  supposed  to  be  small.  But  he 
had  fallen  lately  altogether  into  the  hands  of  Musselboro,  who,  though 
penniless  himself  in  the  way  of  capital,  was  backed  by  the  money  of 
Mrs.  Van  Siever.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Broughton  had  destroyed 
himself  in  the  manner  told  by  Musselboro,  but  the  opinion  in  the  City 
was  that  he  had  done  so  rather  through  the  effects  of  drink  than 
because  of  his  losses.  As  to  the  widow,  Dalrymple  thought  that 
Mrs.  Van  Siever,  or  nominally,  perhaps,  Musselboro,  might  be  induced 
to  settle  an  annuity  on  her,  if  she  would  giv6  up  everything  quietly. 
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<*I  doubt  whether  your  mother  is  not  responsible  for  ererything 
BroughtoQ  owed  "^'hen  he  died, — for  everything,  that  is,  in  the  way  id 
b\i8inc88 ;  and  if  so,  Mrs.  Bronghton  will  certainly  have  a  claim  apon 
the  estate."  It  occurred  to  Dalr}*mple  once  or  twice  that  he  waa  talking 
to  Clara  about  Mrs.  Van  Siever  as  though  he  and  Clara  were  mora 
closely  bound  together  than  were  Clara  and  her  mother;  but  Clan 
seemed  to  take  this  in  good  part,  and  was  as  solicitoos  as  was  he 
himself  in  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Broughton's  interest. 

Then  the  discreet  head-servant  knocked  and  told  them  that  Mrs. 
Broughton  was  very  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Dalrymple,  but  that  Miss  Van 
Siever  was  on  no  account  to  go  away.  She  was  up,  and  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  and  had  gone  into  the  sitting-room.  **  I  will  come  directly,*' 
said  Dalrymple,  and  the  discreet  head-servant  retired. 

**  Clara,"  said  Conway,  '^  I  do  not  know  when  I  may  have  another 
chance  of  asking  for  an  answer  to  my  question.  You  heard  my 
question  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it." 

**  And  will  you  answer  it  ?  " 

'^Hyouwishit,  IwUl." 

*^  Of  course  I  wish  it.  You  understood  what  I  said  upon  the 
doorstep  yesterday" 

*^  I  douH  think  much  of  that ;  men  say  those  things  so  often.  What 
you  Baid  before  was  serious,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Serious  !  Ilcavcus  1  do  you  think  that  I  am  joking  ?  " 

**  Manuna  wants  mc  to  marry  Mr.  Musselboro." 

*'  He  is  a  vulgar  brute.     It  would  be  impossible." 

**  It  is  impossible  ;  but  mamma  is  vcrj'  obstinate.  I  have  no  fortune 
of  my  own, — not  a  sbilliug.  She  told  me  to-day  that  she  would  turn 
mc  into  the  street.  She  forbade  me  to  come  here,  thinking  I  bhould 
meet  you ;  but  I  came,  because  I  had  promised  Mi*s.  Broughton.  I  am 
sure  that  she  ^ill  never  give  me  one  shilling." 

DalrjTnpIe  paused  for  a  moment.  It  was  certainly  true  that  he  had 
regarded  Clara  Van  Siever  as  an  heiress,  and  had  at  first  been  attracted 
to  her  because  he  thought  it  expedient  to  marry  an  heuess.  But  there 
had  since  come  something  beyond  that,  and  there  was  perhaps  less  of 
regret  than  most  men  would  have  felt  as  he  gave  up  his  golden  hopes. 
Ho  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  own. 
**  Now  we  understand  each  other,"  he  said. 

**  If  you  wish  it  to  bo  so." 

"  I  do  wish  it." 

"And  I  shall  tell  my  mother  to-day  that  I  am  engaged  to  you,— 
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nalesB  she  refuses  to  see  me.  Go  to  Mrs.  Bronghton  now.  I  feel  that 
we  are  almost  cruel  to  be  tiiiuking  of  ourselves  in  tliia  house  at  such  a 
time."  Upon  this  Dalrymple  went,  and  Clara  Van  Siever  wtis  left  to 
her  rcflectiouB.  Sho  iiad  never  before  had  a  lover.  She  had  never 
had  even  a  friend  whom  she  loved  and  trusted.  Her  life  had  been 
passed  at  school  till  she  was  nearly  twenty,  and  since  then  she  had 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  accommodate  herself  and  her  feelings  to 
ber  mother.  Now  she  was  aboat  to  throw  herself  into  the  abBolnto 
power  of  a  man  who  was  nearly  a  stranger  to  her  1  But  she  did  love 
him,  as  she  had  never  loved  any  one  else ; — and  then,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  Mr.  Maesclboro  ! 

Dalrymple  was  upstairs  for  an  hour,  and  Clara  did  not  see  him 
agam  beibra  ho  left  the  house.  It  was  dear  to  her,  from  Mis. 
Broughton's  first  words,  that  Conway  had  told  her  what  had  passed. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  never  see  anything  more  of  either  of  you  now  ?  " 
said  Urs.  Broughton. 

"  I  shonid  say  that  probably  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of  us  both." 

"  There  are  some  people,"  said  Mrs.  Broughton,  "  who  con  do  well 
for  their  fiiends,  but  can  never  do  well  for  themselves.  I  am  one  of 
them.  I  saw  at  once  how  great  a  thing  it  would  be  for  both  of  yon  to 
bring  you  two  together, — especially  for  yon,  Clara ;  and  therefore  I  did 
it.  I  may  say  that  I  never  had  it  out  of  my  mind  for  months  past. 
Poor  Dobbs  misunderstood  what  I  was  doing.  God  knows  how  iitr 
that  may  have  brought  about  what  bos  happened." 

"Ob,  Mrs.  Broughton!" 

"  Of  course  be  could  not  be  blind  to  one  thing ; — nor  was  I.  I 
mention  it  now  because  it  is  right,  but  I  ehall  never,  never  allude  to  it 

again.     Of  course  he  saw,  and  I  saw,  that  Conway was  attached  to 

me.  Poor  Conway  meant  no  harm.  I  was  aware  of  that.  Bat  Uiere 
was  the  terrible  fact.  I  knew  at  once  that  the  only  cure  for  bim  was  a 
marriage  with  some  girl  that  he  could  respect.  Admiring  you  as  I  do,  I 
immediately  resolved  on  bringing  yon  two  together.  !Mv  di^ar,  I  hava 
been  successful,  and  I  heartily  tmst  that  you  may  be  happier  than 
Maria  Broughton." 

Miss  Van  Siever  knew  the  woman,  understood  all  the  facts,  and  _, 
pitying  tbe  condition  of  the  wretched  creatnro,  bore  all  this  witbont  • 
word  of  rebuke.     She  scorned  to  pat  out  her  strength  againat  o 
was  in  truth  so  weak. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE. 

TiUKOS  were  very  gloomy  at  the  palace.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
for  many  days  after  Dr.  Tempest's  visit  to  Barchester  the  intercourso 
between  the  bishop  and  Mrs  Proudie  had  not  been  of  a  pleasant  nature. 
He  had  become  so  silent,  so  sullen,  and  so  solitary  in  his  ways,  that 
even  her  courage  had  been  almost  cowed,  and  for  a  while  she  had  conde- 
scended to  use  gentler  measures,  with  the  hope  that  she  might  thns 
bring  her  lord  round  to  his  usual  state  of  active  submission  ;  or  perhaps, 
if  we  strive  to  do  her  full  justice,  we  may  say  of  her  that  her  effort  was 
made  conscientiously,  with  the  idea  of  inducing  him  to  do  his  duty  with 
proper  activity.  For  she  was  a  woman  not  without  a  conscience,  and  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  the  real  service  which  her  husband,  as  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  was  bound  to  render  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church  around 
her.  Of  her  own  struggles  after  personal  dominion  she  was  herself 
unconscious;  and  no  doubt  they  gave  her,  when  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  herself,  many  stabs  to  her  inner  self,  of  which  no 
single  being  in  the  world  knew  anything.  And  now,  as  afl^r  a  while 
she  failed  in  producing  any  amelioration  in  the  bishop's  mood,  her 
temper  also  gave  way,  and  things  were  becoming  very  gloomy  and 
very  unpleasant. 

The  bishop  and  his  wife  were  at  present  alone  in  the  palace.  Their 
maiTied  daughter  and  her  husband  had  left  them,  and  their  unmarried 
daughter  was  also  away.  How  far  the  bishop's  mood  may  have  pro- 
duced this  solitude  in  the  vast  house  I  will  not  say.  Probably  Mrs. 
Proudie's  state  of  mind  may  have  prevented  her  from  having  other 
guests  in  the  place  of  those  who  were  gone.  She  felt  herself  to  be 
almost  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  around  her  by  her  husband's 
long  absence  from  the  common  rooms  of  the  house  and  by  his  dogged 
silence  at  meals.  It  was  better,  she  thought,  that  they  two  should  be 
alone  in  the  palace. 

Her  own  efforts  to  bring  him  back  to  something  like  life,  to  some 
activity  of  mind  if  not  of  body,  were  made  constantly  ;  and  when  she 
failed,  as  she  did  fail  day  after  day,  she  would  go  slowly  to  her  own 
room,  and  lock  her  door,  and  look  back  in  her  solitude  at  all  the  days 
of  her  life.     She  had  agonies  in  these  minutes  of  which  no  one  near  her 
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knew  anything.  She  wonld  seize  with  her  ann  the  part  of  the  bed  near 
which  she  would  stand,  and  hold  by  it,  grasping  it,  as  thongh  she  were 
afraid  to  £ei11  ;  and  then,  when  it  was  at  the  worst  with  her,  she  would 
go  to  her  closet, — a  closet  that  no  eyes  ever  saw  unlocked  but  her  own, 
— and  fill  for  herself  and  swallow  some  draught ;  and  then  she  would  sit 
down  with  the  Bible  before  her,  and  read  it  sedulously.  She  spent 
hours  every  day  with  her  Bible  before  her,  repeating  to  herself  whole 
chapters,  which  she  almost  knew  by  heart. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  she  was  a  bad  woman,  though  she  had  in  her 
time  done  an  indescribable  amount  of  evil.  She  had  endeavoured  to  do 
good,  failing  partly  by  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  effects  of  an 
unbridled,  ambitious  temper.  And  now,  even  amidst  her  keenest 
sufferings,  her  ambition  was  by  no  means  dead.  She  still  longed  to 
rule  the  diocese  by  means  of  her  husband, — but  was  made  to  pause 
and  hesitate  by  the  unwonted  mood  that  had  fallen  upon  him.  Before 
this,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  on  one  very  memorable  occasion, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  combat  her.  He  had  fought  with  her,  striving 
to  put  her  down.  He  had  failed,  and  given  up  the  hope  of  any  escape 
for  himself  in  that  direction.  On  those  occasions  her  courage  had 
never  quailed  for  a  moment.  While  he  openly  struggled  to  be  master, 
she  could  openly  struggle  to  be  mistress, — and  could  enjoy  the  struggle. 
But  nothing  like  this  moodiness  had  ever  come  upon  him  before. 

She  had  yielded  to  it  for  many  days,  striving  to  coax  him  by  little 
softnesses  of  which  she  herself  had  been  ashamed  as  she  practised 
them.  They  had  served  her  nothing,  and  at  last  she  determined  that 
something  else  must  be  done.  If  only  for  his  sake,  to  keep  some  life 
in  him,  something  else  must  be  done.  Were  he  to  continue  as  he  was 
now,  he  must  give  up  his  diocese,  or,  at  any  rate,  declare  himself  too  ill 
to  keep  the  working  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  How  she  hated  Mr.  Crawley 
for  all  the  sorrow  that  he  had  brought  upon  her  and  her  house  1 

Ajid  it  was  still  the  affair  of  Mr.  Crawley  which  urged  her  on  to 
further  action.  When  the  bishop  received  Mr.  Crawley's  letter  he  said 
nothing  of  it  to  her;  but  he  handed  it  over  to  his  chaplain.  The 
chaplain,  fearing  to  act  upon  it  himself,  handed  it  to  Mr.  Thumble, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  bishop's  commission,  and  Mr.  Thumble, 
equally  fearing  responsibility  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  at  the  palace, 
found  himself  obliged  to  consult  Mrs.  Proudie.  Mrs.  Proudie  had  no 
doubt  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The  man  had  abdicated  his  living, 
and  of  course  some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  services.  She 
would  again  make  an  attempt  upon  her  husband,  and  therefore  she 
went  into  his  room  holding  Mr.  Crawley's  letter  in  her  hand. 

n. — ^XXVI,  8  Q 
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*'My  dear/*  she  said,  ''here  is  Mr.  Crawley's  letter.  I  suppose 
you  have  read  it  ?  *' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bishop ;  "I  have  read  it.'* 

**  And  what  will  you  do  about  it  ?    Something  must  be  done." 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  ho.  He  did  not  even  look  at  her  as  he  spoke. 
He  had  not  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  since  she  had  entered  the  room. 

**  But,  bishop,  it  is  a  letter  that  requires  to  be  acted  upon  at  once. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  tho  man  is  doing  right  at  last.  He  is  submitting 
himself  where  his  submission  is  due ;  but  his  submission  will  be  of  no 
avail  unless  you  take  some  action  upon  his  letter.  Do  you  not  think 
that  Mr.  Thumble  had  better  go  over  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  don't.  I  think  Mr.  Thumble  had  better  stay  where  he  is," 
said  the  irritated  bishop. 

**  What,  then,  would  you  wish  to  have  done  ?" 

**  Never  mind,"  said  he. 

<*  But,  bishop,  that  is  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  adding  some- 
thing of  severity  to  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

**  No,  it  isn't  nonsense,"  said  he.  Still  he  did  not  look  at  her,  nor 
had  he  done  so  for  a  moment  since  she  had  entered  the  room.  Mrs. 
Proudie  could  not  bear  this,  and  as  her  anger  became  strong  within 
her  breast,  she  told  herself  that  she  would  be  wrong  to  bear  it.  She 
had  tried  what  gentleness  would  do,  and  she  had  failed.  It  was  now 
imperatively  necessary  that  she  should  resort  to  sterner  measures.  She 
must  make  him  understand  that  he  must  give  her  authority  to  send 
Mr.  Thumble  to  Hogglestock. 

"  Why  do  you  not  turn  round  and  speak  to  me  properly  ?  "  she 
said* 

''  I  do  not  want  to  speak  to  you  at  all,"  the  bishop  answered. 

This  was  very  bad ; — almost  anything  would  be  better  than  this. 
He  was  sitting  now  over  the  fire,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands.  She  had  gone  round  the  room  so  as  to  face 
him,  and  was  now  standing  almost  over  him,  but  still  she  could  not  see 
his  countenance.  **  This  will  not  do  at  all,"  she  said.  **  My  dear,  do 
you  know  that  you  are  forgetting  yourself  altogether  ?" 

**  I  wish  I  could  forget  myself." 

**  That  might  be  all  very  well  if  you  were  in  a  position  in  which 
you  owed  no  service  to  any  one  ;  or,  rather,  it  would  not  be  well  then, 
but  the  evil  would  not  be  so  manifest.  You  cannot  do  yoiu*  duty 
in  the  diocese  if  you  continue  to  sit  there  doing  nothing,  with  your 
head  upon  your  hands.  Why  do  you  not  rally,  and  get  to  your  work 
like  a  man  ?  '* 
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"  I  visli  yon  would  go  away  and  leave  me,"  he  said. 

"  No,  bishop,  I  will  sot  go  away  utd  leave  you.  Yon  have  brongM 
Tonrself  to  such  a  condition  that  it  is  my  duty  as  your  wife  to  stay  by 
you ;  and  if  you  neglect  your  duty,  I  will  not  negleot  mine." 

"  It  WR3  yon  that  brought  me  to  it." 

"  No,  Bir,  that  is  not  trae.     I  did  not  bring  you  to  it." 

"  It  ia  the  truth."  And  now  he  got  up  and  looked  at  her.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  upon  his  legs,  and  then  again  he  s&t  down  with  his 
face  turned  towards  her.  "  It  is  the  truth.  Yon  have  hronght  on  me 
BDch  disgrace  that  I  cannot  hold  np  my  head.  You  have  mined  me. 
I  wish  I  were  dead ;  and  it  ia  all  through  you  that  I  am  driven  to 

Of  all  that  she  had  suffered  in  her  life  this  v&t  the  worst.  Bhe 
clasped  both  her  bands  to  her  side  as  she  hstoned  to  hum,  and  for  a 
minnto  ot  two  she  mode  no  reply.  "When  he  ceased  from  speaking  he 
again  put  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  again  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  What  had  she  better  do,  or  how  was  it  expedient  that  she 
should  treat  liim  ?  At  this  crisis  the  whole  thing  was  so  important  to 
her  that  she  would  have  postponed  her  own  ambition  and  wonld  have 
curbed  her  temper  had  she  thought  that  by  doing  so  she  might  in  any 
degree  have  bcncfitod  him.  But  it  seemed  to  ber  that  she  could  not 
rouse  him  by  coucihation.  Neither  conld  she  leave  him  as  he  was. 
Something  must  be  done.  "  Bishop,"  she  said,  "  the  words  that  you 
speak  arc  sinful,  very  sinful." 

"  You  have  made  them  sinful,"  he  rcphcd. 

"  I  will  not  hear  that  from  you.  I  will  not  indeed.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  my  duty  by  you,  and  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  am  endea- 
Touring  to  do  my  duty  now,  and  you  must  know  that  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  remain  quiescent  while  you  are  in  such  a  state.  The  world 
around  jou  is  observing  yon,  and  knows  that  yon  are  not  doing  your 
work.  All  I  want  of  you  is  that  you  should  arouse  yonrself,  and  go  to 
your  work," 

"I  could  do  my  work  very  well,"  he  said,  "  if  yon  were  not  here." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  wish  that  i  wsto  duad  ?  "  said  lies.  Proudie. 
To  this  he  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  siir  himself.     Huw  o 
and  blood  bviir  this, — female  flesh  and  hluod, — Mrs.  Proadie'l 
blood  ?     Now,  at  last,  her  temper  once  niui'e  (^ot  Ihe  h 
mcnt,  probably  much  to  her  immediate  tatiafaction,  and  a 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  lord  ;  if  you  iire  imbecile,  I  mid 
It  is  very  sad  that  I  should  have  to  assume  your  autboiity— 

"  I  will  not  allow  you  to  assume  my  iiutliority.Ij 
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"  I  must  do  80,  or  must  else  obtain  a  medical  certificate  as  to  jour 
incapacity,  and  beg  that  some  neighbouring  bishop  may  administer  the 
diocese.  Things  shall  not  go  on  as  they  are  now.  I,  at  any  rate,  will 
do  my  duty.  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Thumble  that  he  must  go  over  to  Hoggle- 
stock,  and  arrange  for  the  duties  of  the  parish.'' 

**  I  desire  that  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  bishop,  now 
again  looking  up  at  her. 

'*  You  miay  be  sure  that  I  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  then  she 
left  the  room. 

He  did  not  even  yet  suppose  that  she  would  go  about  this  work  at 
once.  The  condition  of  his  mind  was  in  tipth  bad,  and.  was  becoming 
worse,  probably,  from  day  to  day ;  but  still  he  did  make  his  calculations 
about  things,  and  now  reflected  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  spoke  to 
his  chaplain  to-morrow  about  Mr.  Crawley's  letter.  Since  the  terrible 
scene  that  Dr.  Tempest  had  witnessed,  he  had  never  been  able  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  great  step  he  would  take,  but  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  some  great  step  was  necessary.  There  were  moments  in 
which  he  thought  that  he  would  resign  his  bishopric.  For  such  resigna- 
tion, without  acknowledged  incompetence  on  the  score  of  infiimity,  the 
precedents  were  very  few ;  but  even  if  there  were  no  precedents,  it 
would  be  better  to  do  that  than  to  remain  where  he  was.  Of  course 
there  would  be  disgrace.  But  then  it  would  be  disgrace  from  which  he 
could  hide  himself.  Now  there  was  equal  disgrace ;  and  he  could  not 
hide  himself.  And  then  such  a  measure  as  that  would  bring  punish- 
ment whore  punishment  was  due.  It  would  bring  his  wife  to  the  ground, 
— ^her  who  had  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  suffering  should  not 
be  all  his  own.  When  she  found  that  her  income,  and  her  palace,  and 
her  position  were  all  gone,  then  perhaps  she  might  repent  the  evil  that 
she  had  done  him.  Now,  when  he  was  left*  alone,  his  mind  went  back 
to  this,  and  he  did  not  think  of  taking  immediate  measures, — measures 
on  that  very  day, — to  prevent  the  action  of  Mr.  Thumble. 

But  Mrs.  Proudie  did  take  immediate  steps.  Mr.  Thumble  was  at 
this  moment  in  the  palace  waiting  for  instructions.  It  was  he  who  had 
brought  Mr.  Crawley's  letter  to  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  she  now  returned  to 
him  with  that  letter  in  her  hand.  The  reader  will  know  what  was  the 
result.  Mr.  Thumble  was  sent  off  to  Hogglestock  at  once  on  the 
bishop's  old  cob,  and, — as  will  be  remembered, — fell  into  trouble  on 
the  road.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  entered  the  palace  yard,  having  led 
the  cob  by  the  bridle  the  whole  way  home  from  Hogglestock. 

Some  hour  or  two  before  Mr.  Thumble's  return  Mrs.  Proudie 
returned  to  her  husband,  thinking  it  better  to  let  him  know  what  she 
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had  done.  8he  resolved  to  be  very  firm  with  him,  bat  at  the  same 
time  she  determined  not  to  use  harsh  language  if  it  conld  be  avoided. 
<*  My  dear/*  she  said,  ''I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Thnmble.'*  She 
found  him  on  this  occasion  sitting  at  his  desk  with  papers  before  him, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand ;  and  she  could  see  at  a  glance  that  nothing 
had  been  written  on  the  paper.  What  would  she  have  thought 
had  she  'known  that  when  he  placed  the  sheet  before  him  he  was 
proposing  to  consult  the  archbishop  as  1o  the  propriety  of  his  resig- 
nation !  He  had  not,  however,  progressed  so  £ur  as  to  write  even  the 
date  of  his  letter. 

**  You  have  done  what  ?  "  said  he,  throwing  down  the  pen. 

**  I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Thumble  as  to  going  out  to  Hogglestock,** 
said  she  firmly.  *' Indeed  he  has  gone  already.'*  Then  the  bishop 
jumped  up  firom  his  seat,  and  rang  the  bell  with  violence.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ?"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

**  I  am  going  to  depart  firom  here,"  said  he.  "I  will  not  stay  here 
to  be  the  mark  of  scorn  for  all  men's  fingers.   I  will  resign  the  diocese." 

**  You  cannot  do  that,"  said  his  wife. 

**  I  can  try,  at  any  rate,"  said  he.  Then  the  servant  entered. 
<*  John,"  said  he,  addressing  the  man,  *'  let  Mr.  Thumble  know  the 
moment  he  returns  to  the  palace  that  I  wish  to  see  him  here.  Perhaps 
he  may  not  come  to  the  palace.  In  that  case  let  word  be  sent  to  his 
house." 

Mrs.  Proudie  allowed  the  man  to  go  before  she  addressed  her 
husband  again.  **  What  do  you  mean  to  say  to  Mr.  Thumble  when 
you  see  him?" 

**  That  is  nothing  to  you." 

She  came  up  to  him  and  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  spoke 
to  him  very  gently.  **  Tom,"  she  said,  **  is  that  the  way  in  which  you 
speak  to  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is.  You  have  driven  me  to  it.  Why  have  you  taken  upon 
yourself  to  send  that  man  to  Hogglestock  ?  " 

**  Because  it  was  right  to  do  so.  I  came  to  you  for  instructions, 
and  you  would  give  none." 

"  I  should  have  given  what  instructions  I  pleased  in  proper  time. 
Thumble  shall  not  go  to  Hogglestock  next  Sunday." 

'*Who  shall  go,  then?" 

"  Never  mind.  Nobody.  It  does  not  matter  to  you.  If  you  will 
leave  me  now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  There  will  be  an  end  of  all 
this  very  soon, — ^very  soon." 

Mrs.  Proudie  after  this  stood  for  a  while  thinking  what  she  would 
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Bay;  but  she  leffc  the  room  without  uttering  another  word.  Ab  die 
looked  at  him  a  hmidred  different  thoughts  came  into  her  mind.  She 
had  loved  him  dearly,  and  she  loved  him  still ;  bnt  she  knew  now, — at 
this  moment  felt  absolutely  sure, — ^that  by  him  she  was  hated  I  In  spite 
of  all  her  roughness  and  temper,  Mrs.  Proudie  was  in  this  like  other 
women, — that  she  would  £Eiin  have  been  loved  had  it  been'  possible. 
She  had  always  meant  to  serve  him.  She  was  conscious  of  that; 
conscious  also  in  a  way  that,  although  she  had  been  indiutrioiis, 
although  she  had  been  faithful,  although  she  was  clever,  yet  aha  had 
failed.  At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  knew  that  she  had  been  a  bad 
wife.  And  yet  she  had  meant  to  be  a  pattern  wife  I  She  had  meant 
to  be  a  good  Christian  ;  but  she  had  so  exercised  her  Christianity  that 
not  a  soul  in  the  world  loved  her,  or  would  endure  her  presence  if  it 
could  be  avoided  !  She  had  sufficient  insight  to  the  minds  and  feel- 
ings of  those  around  hor  to  bo  aware  of  this.  And  now  her  husband 
had  told  her  that  her  tyranny  to  him  was  so  overbearing  that  he 
must  throw  up  his  great  position,  and  retire  to  an  obscurity  that  would 
be  exceptionally  disgraceful  to  them  both,  because  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  public  disgrace  which  her  conduct  brought  upon  him  in  his 
high  place  before  the  world !  Her  heart  was  too  full  for  speech  ;  and 
she  left  him,  very  quietly  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

She  was  preparing  to  go  up  to  her  chamber,  with  her  hand  on  the 
banisters  and  with  her  foot  on  the  stairs,  when  she  saw  the  servant 
who  had  answered  the  bishop's  bell.  ** John,"  she  said,  "when  Mr. 
Thumble  comes  to  the  palace,  let  me  see  him  before  he  goes  to 
my  lord." 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  John,  who  well  understood  the  nature  of  these 
quarrels  between  his  master  and  his  misti'ess.  But  the  commands  of 
the  mistress  were  still  paramount  among  the  servants,  and  John  pro- 
ceeded on  liis  mission  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  Mrs.  Proudie's 
behests.  Then  Mrs.  Proudie  went  upstairs  to  her  chamber,  and  locked 
her  door. 

Ml*.  Thumble  returned  to  Barchester  that  day,  leading  the  broken- 
down  cob  ;  and  a  dreadful  walk  ho  had.  He  was  not  good  at  walking, 
and  before  he  came  near  Barchester  had  come  to  entertain  a  violent 
hatred  for  the  beast  he  was  leading.  The  leading  of  a  horse  that  is 
tired,  or  in  pain,  or  lame,  or  even  stiff  in  his  limbs,  is  not  pleasant 
work.  The  brute  will  not  accommodate  his  paces  to  the  man,  and  will 
contrive  to  make  his  head  very  hea^y  on  the  bridle.  And  he  will  not 
walk  on  the  part  of  the  road  which  the  man  intends  for  him,  but  will 
lean  against  the  man,  and  will  make  himself  altogether  veiy  disagree- 
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able.  It  may  be  understood,  iberetore,  tbat  Mr.  Tbomble  was  not  in 
a  good  bumour  wben  bo  entered  tbe  palace  yard.  Nor  was  be 
altogotber  quiet  in  bis  mind  as  to  tbe  injury  wbicb  be  bad  done  to 
tbe  animal.  **  It  was  tbe  brute's  fault/*  said  Mr.  Tbumble.  **  It 
comes  generally  of  not  knowing  bow  to  ride  *em,'*  said  tbe  groom. 
For  Mr.  Tbumble,  tbougb  be  often  bad  a  borse  out  of  tbe  episcopal 
stables,  was  not  ready  witb  bis  sbillings  to  tbe  man  wbo  waited  upon 
l^im  witb  tbe  steed. 

He  bad  not,  bowever,  come  to  any  satisfactory  understanding 
respecting  tbe  broken  knees  wben  tbe  footman  from  tbe  palace  told 
bim  be  was  wanted.  It  was  in  vain  tbat  Mr.  Tbumble  pleaded  tbat 
be  was  nearly  dead  witb  fatigue,  tbat  be  bad  walked  all  tbe  way  from 
Hogglestock  and  must  go  bome  to  cbange  bis  clotbcs.  Jobn  was  peremp- 
tory witb  bim,  insisting  tbat  be  must  wait  first  upon  Mrs.  Proudie  and 
tben  upon  tbe  bisbop.  Mr.  Tbumble  migbt  perbaps  bave  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  tbe  latter  command,  but  tbe  former  was  one  wbicb  be 
felt  bimself  bound  to  obey.  So  be  entered  tbe  palace,  ratber  cross, 
yery  mucb  soiled  as  to  bis  outer  man  ;  and  in  tbis  condition  went  up 
a  certain  small  staircase  wbicb  was  familiar  to  bim,  to  a  small  parlour 
wbicb  adjoined  Mrs.  Proudie's  room,  and  tbere  awaited  tbe  arrival 
of  tbe  lady.  Tbat  be  sbould  be  required  to  wait  some  quarter  of  an 
bour  was  not  surprising  to  bim  ;  but  wben  balf  an  bour  was  gone,  and 
be  remembered  bimself  of  bis  own  wife  at  bome,  and  of  tbe  dinner 
wbicb  be  bad  not  yet  eaten,  be  ventured  to  ring  tbe  bell.  Mrs. 
Proudie's  own  maid,  Mrs.  Draper  by  name,  came  to  bim  and  said  tbat 
sbe  bad  knocked  twice  at  Mrs.  Proudie's  door  and  would  knock  again. 
Two  minutes  after  tbat  sbe  returned,  running  into  tbe  room  witb  ber 
arms  extended,  and  exclaiming,  **  Ob,  beavens,  sir;  mistress  is  dead  !  " 
Mr.  Tbumble,  bardly  knowing  wbat  be  was  about,  followed  tbe  woman 
into  tbe  bedroom,  and  tbere  be  found  bimself  standing  awestruck 
before  tbe  corpse  of  ber  wbo  bad  so  lately  been  tbe  presiding  spirit 
of  tbe  palace. 

The  body  was  still  resting  on  its  legs,  leaning  against  tbe  end  of 
tbe  side  of  tbe  bed,  wbile  one  of  tbe  arms  was  close  clasped  round  tbe 
bed-post.  Tbe  moutb  was  rigidly  close,  but  tbe  eyes  were  open  as 
tbougb  staring  at  bim.  Novertbeless  tbere  could  be  no  doubt  £rom  tbe 
first  glance  tbat  tbe  woman  was  dead.  He  went  up  close  to  it,  but 
did  not  dare  to  toucb  it.  Tbere  was  no  one  as  yet  tbere  but  be  and 
Mrs.  Draper ; — no  one  else  knew  wbat  bad  happened. 

**  It's  ber  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Draper. 

*'  Did  sbe  suffer  from  heart  complaint  ?  "  be  asked. 
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^*  We  snspeoted  it,  sir,  though  nobody  knew  it.  She  was  veiy 
shy  of  talking  abont  herself." 

"  We  must  send  for  the  doctor  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.  "We 
had  better  touch  nothing  till  he  is  here."  Then  they  retreated  and  the 
door  was  locked. 

In  ten  minutes  everybody  in  the  house  knew  it  except  the  bishop ; 
and  in  twenty  minutes  the  nearest  apothecary  with  his  assistant  were 
in  the  room,  and  the  body  had  been  properly  laid  upon  the  bed. 
Even  then  the  husband  had  not  been  told, — did  not  know  either  his 
relief  or  his  loss.  It  was  now  past  seven,  which  was  the  nsnal  hoar 
for  dinner  at  the  palace,  and  it  was  probable  that  he  would  come  out 
of  his  room  among  the  servants,  if  he  were  not  summoned.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  Mr.  Thumble  that  he  should  go  in  to  him  and  tell 
him,  he  positively  declined,  saying  that  the  sight  which  he  had  just 
seen  and  the  exertions  of  the  day  together,  had  so  unnerved  him,  thai 

• 

he  had  not  physical  strength  for  the  task.  The  apothecary,  who  had 
been  summoned  in  a  hurry,  had  escaped,  probably  being  equally 
unwilling  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  communication.  The  duty  tiliere- 
fore  fell  to  Mrs.  Draper,  and  under  the  pressing  instance  of  the  other 
servants  she  descended  to  her  master's  room.  Had  it  not  been  that 
the  hour  of  dinner  had  come,  so  that  the  bishop  could  not  have  been 
left  much  longer  to  himself,  the  evil  time  would  have  been  still 
postponed. 

She  went  very  slowly  along  the  passage,  and  was  just  going  to  pause 
ere  she  reached  the  room,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  the  bishop 
stood  close  before  her.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  was  cross.  His 
hands  and  face  were  unwashed  and  his  face  was  haggard.  In  these  days 
he  would  not  even  go  through  the  ceremony  of  dressing  himself  before 
dinner.  **  Mrs.  Draper,"  he  said,  "  why  don't  they  tell  me  that  dinner 
is  ready  ?  Are  they  going  to  give  me  any  dinner?"  She  stood  a 
moment  without  answering  him,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face. 
"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  he.  **  Has  your  mistiness  sent  you 
here  ?  " 

**  Oh,  laws !  "  said  Mrs.  Draper, — and  she  put  out  her  hands  to 
support  him  if  such  support  should  be  necessary. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  demanded  angrily. 

"  Oh,  my  lord ; — ^bear  it  like  a  Christian.  Mistress  isn*t  no  more." 
He  leaned  back  against  the  door-post,  and  she  took  hold  of  him  by  the 
arm.  **  It  was  the  heart,  my  lord.  Dr.  Filgrave  hisself  has  not  been 
yet;  but  that's  what  it  was."  The  bishop  did  not  say  a  word,  but 
walked  back  to  his  chair  before  the  fire. 
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^  HE  bishop  when  he  hud  heard 
<  the  tidings  of  his  wife's  death 
walked  back  to  his  eeat  over 
the  fire,  and  Mrs;  Draper,  tho 
housekeeper,  came  and  stood 
over  him  withoat  speaking. 
Thas  she  stood  for  ten  minutea 
looking  down  at  >'i"'  and  hsten- 
ing  Bnt  there  was  bo  sound; 
not  a  word,  nor  a  moan,  nor  a 
sob  It  was  as  though  ha  also 
were  dead,  but  that  a  slight 
irregolar  movement  of  hia 
fingers  on  the  top  of  hia  bald 
,  head,  told  her  that  his  mind 
and  body  were  still  active. 
"My  lord,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  would  you  wish  to  see  the 
doctor  when  he  comes  ?  "  She  spoke  veiy  low  and  he  did  not  answer 
ber.  Then,  after  another  minut«  of  silence,  she  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion again. 

"  What  doctor  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I>r.  Filgrave.  We  sent  for  him.  Perhaps  he  is  here  now.  Shall 
I  go  and  see,  my  lord  ?  "  Mrs.  Draper -found  that  her  position  there 
was  weary  and  she  wished  to  escape.  AnrtLing  on  his  behalf  requiring 
trouble  or  work  she  would  have  done  willingly ;  bat  she  could  not  Bl 
there  for  ever  watching  the  motion  of  bis  fingers. 

"I  suppose  I  must  see  him,"  said  the  bishop. 
this  as  an  order  for  her  departure  and  crept  silentlyj 
closing  the  door  behind  her  with  the  long  pTotraofc 
which  is  always  produced  by  an  iitlenipt  iit  silence 
He  did  not  eare  for  noise  or  for  siJeucc.     Had  ehc  s- 
would  not  have  regarded  it.     A  wonderful  ^ 
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which  for  the  time  ahnost  crashed  him.    He  would  never  hear  that  wc 
known  voice  again ! 

He  was  free  now.  Even  in  his  misery, — ^for  he  was  very  miserab 
— ^he  could  not  refrain  from  telling  himself  that.  No  one  could  n 
press  uncalled-for  into  his  study,  contradict  him  in  the  presence  of  Uu 
before  whom  he  was  bound  to  be  authoritative,  and  rob  him  of  all  ] 
dignity.  There  was  no  one  else  of  whom  he  was  afraid.  She  had 
least  kept  him  out  of  the  hands  of  other  tyrants.  He  was  now  his  c 
master,  and  there  was  a  feeling, — ^I  may  not  call  it  of  relief,  for  as  j 
there  was  more  of  pain  in  it  than  of  satisfaction, — a  feeling  as  thoi^ 
he  had  escaped  from  an  old  trouble  at  a  terril^le  cost  of  which  he  coii 
not  as  yet  calculate  the  amount.  He  knew  that  he  might  now  give  i 
all  idea  of  writing  to  the  archbishop. 

She  had  in  some  ways,  and  at  certain  periods  of  his  Hfe,  been  ve 
good  to  him.  She  had  kept  his  money  for  him  and  made  things  | 
straight,  when  they  had  been  poor.  His  interests  had  always  been  h 
interests.  Without  her  he  would  never  have  been  a  bishop.  80,  at  leaf 
he  told  himself  now,  and  so  told  himself  probably  with  truth.  EQie  lu 
been  very  careful  of  his  children.  She  had  nefer  f>een  idle.  She  hi 
never  been  fond  of  pleasure.  She  had  ne^eot^d  xio  acknowledged  dnt 
He  did  not  doubt  that  she  was  now  on  her  way  id  heaven.  He  Ux 
his  hands  down  from  his  head,  and  clab-ping  them  together,  said  a  litt 
prayer.  It  may  bo  doubted  whether  he  quite  knew  for  what  he  wi 
praying.  The  idea  of  praying  for  her  soul,  now  that  she  was  dea< 
would  have  scandalized  him.  He  certainly  was  not  praying  for  his  o\^ 
soul.  I  think  he  was  praying  that  God  might  save  him  from  being  gig 
that  his  wife  was  dead. 

But  she  was  dead ; — and,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment !  He  had  m 
stuTed  out  of  that  room  since  she  had  been  there  with  him.  Then  thei 
had  been  angry  words  between  them, — perhaps  more  determined  enmil 
on  his  part  than  ever  had  before  existed  ;  and  they  had  parted  for  th 
last  time  with  bitter  animosity.  But  he  told  himself  that  he  ha 
certainly  been  right  in  what  ho  had  done  then.  He  thought  he  ha 
been  right  then.  And  so  his  mind  went  back  to  the  Crawley  an 
Thumble  question,  and  he  tried  to  alleviate  the  misery  which  that  las 
interview  with  his  wife  now  created  by  assuring  himself  that  he  at  leaj 
had  been  justified  in  what  he  had  done. 

But  yet  his  thoughts  were  very  tender  to  her.  Nothing  reopens  tb 
springs  of  love  so  fully  as  absence,  and  no  absence  so  thoroughly  as  thf 
which  must  needs  be  endless.  We  want  that  which  we  have  not ;  an 
especially  that  which  we  can  never  have.     She  had  told  him  in  th 
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Texy  last  moments  of  her  presence  with  him  that  he  was  wishing  that 
she  were  dead,  and  he  had  made  her  no  reply.  At  the  moment  he  had 
felt,  with  savage  anger,  that  such  was  his  wish.  Her  words  had  now 
eome  to  pass,  and  he  was  a  widower, — and  he  assured  himself  that  he 
would  give  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  world  to  bring  her  back  again. 

Yes,  he  was  a  widower,  and  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  The  tyrant 
was  gone,  and  he  was  free.  The  tyrant  was  gone,  and  the  tyranny  had 
doubtless  been  very  oppressive.  Who  had  suffered  as  he  had  done  ? 
But  in  thus  being  left  without  his  tyrant  he  was  wretchedly  desolate. 
Might  it  not  be  that  the  tyranny  had  been  good  for  him  i — that  the 
Lord  had  known  best  what  wife  was  fit  for  him  ?  Then  he  thought  of  a 
story  which  he  had  read, — and  had  well  marked  as  he  was  reading, — 
of  some  man  who  had  been  terribly  afflicted  by  his  wife,  whose  wife 
had  starved  him  and  beaten  him  and  reviled  him ;  and  yet  this  man 
had  been  able  to  thank  his  God  for  having  thus  mortified  him  in  the 
flesh.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  mortification  which  he  himself  had 
doubtless  suffered  in  his  flesh  had  been  intended  for  his  welfiure,  and 
had  been  very  good  for  him  ?  But  if  this  were  so,  it  might  be  that 
the  mortification  was  now  removed  because  the  Lord  knew  that  his 
servant  had  been  sufficiently  mortified.  He  had  not  been  starved 
or  beaten,  but  the  mortification  had  been  certainly  severe.  Then  there 
came  words — ^into  his  mind,  not  into  his  mouth — *'  The  Lord  sent  the 
thorn,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  it  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  After  that  he  was  very  angry  with  himself,  and  tried 
to  pray  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  While  he  was  so  striving  there 
came  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Draper  again  entered  the 
room. 

"  Dr.  Filgrave,  my  lord,  was  not  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Draper ; 
"  but  he  will  be  sent  the  very  moment  he  arrives." 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Draper." 

**  But,  my  lord,  will  you  not  come  to  your  dinner  ?  A  little  soup, 
or  a  morsel  of  something  to  eat,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  will  enable  your 
lordship  to  bear  it  better."  He  allowed  Mrs.  Draper  to  persuade  him, 
and  followed  her  into  the  dining-room.  **Do  not  go,  Mrs.  Draper," 
he  said  ;  **  I  would  rather  that  you  should  stay  with  me."  So 
Mrs.  Draper  stayed  with  him,  and  administered  to  his  wants.  Ho 
was  desirous  of  being  seen  by  as  few  eyes  as  possible  in  these  the  first 
moments  of  bis  fireedom. 

He  saw  Dr.  Filgrave  twice,  both  before  and  after  the  doctor  had 
been  upstairs.  There  was  no  doubt.  Dr.  Filgrave  said,  that  it  was 
as  Mrs.  Draper  had  surmised.      The  poor  lady  was  suffering,  and 
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bad  for  years  been  suffering,  from  beart-complaint.  To  her  husba 
sbe  bad  never  said  a  word  on  tbe  subject.  To  Mrs.  Draper  a  word  h 
been  said  now  and  again, — ^a  word  wben  some  moment  of  fear  woe 
come,  wben  some  sbarp  stroke  of  agony  would  tell  of  danger.  £ 
Mrs.  Draper  bad  kept  tbe  secret  of  ber  mistress,  and  none  of  tbe  £un: 
bad  known  tbat  tbere  was  augbt  to  be  feared.  Dr.  Filgrave,  indec 
did  tell  tbe  bisbop  tbat  be  bad  dreaded  all  along  exactly  tbat  which  h 
happened.  He  bad  said  tbe  same  to  Mr.  Berecbild,  tbe  surgeon,  wh 
tbey  two  bad  bad  a  consultation  togetber  at  tbe  palace  on  the  occasi 
of  a  somewhat  alarming  birtb  of  a  grandchild.  But  be  mixed  np  ti 
information  witb  so  much  medical  Latin,  and  was  so  pompons  over 
and  tbe  bisbop  was  so  anxious  to  be  rid  of  bim,  tbat  bis  words  did  x 
have  much  effect.  What  did  it  all  matter  ?  Tbe  tbom  was  gone,  a 
tbe  wife  was  dead,  and  tbe  widower  must  balance  bis  gain  and  loss 
best  be  might. 

He  slept  well,  but  wben  be  woke  in  tbe  morning  tbo  dreariness 
bis  loneliness  was  very  strong  on  bim.  He  must  do  something,  a 
must  see  somebody,  but  be  felt  tbat  be  did  not  know  how  to  hear  hi 
self  in  bis  new  position.  He  must  send  of  course  for  bis  chaplain,  a 
tell  bis  chaplain  to'  open  all  letters  and  to  answer  tbem  for  a  vrei 
Tben  be  remembered  bow  many  of  his  letters  in  days  of  yore  had  be 
opened  and  been  answered  by  tbe  helpmate  who  bad  just  gone  fri 
bim.  Since  Dr.  Tempest's  visit  be  bad  insisted  tbat  tbe  palace  leti 
bag  sbould  always  be  brougbt  in  tbe  first  instance  to  bim  ; — and  tl 
bad  been  done,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  bis  wife.  In  order  thai 
migbt  be  done  tbe  bisbop  bad  been  up  every  morning  an  hour  bef< 
bis  usual  time ;  and  everybody  in  tbe  bousebold  bad  known  why  it "? 
so.  He  tbougbt  of  this  now  as  tbe  bag  was  brougbt  to  bim  on  tbe  fi 
morning  of  bis  freedom.  He  could  bave  it  wbere  be  pleased  now ; 
eitber  in  bis  bedroom  or  left  for  bim  untouched  on  tbe  break&st-tal 
till  be  sbould  go  to  it.  **  Blessed  be  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord^"  be  said 
be  tbougbt  of  all  tbis ;  but  be  did  not  stop  to  analyse  what  be  \« 
saying.  On  tbis  morning  be  would  not  enjoy  bis  liberty,  but  desii 
tbat  tbe  letter-bag  might  be  taken  to  Mr.  Snapper,  tbe  cbaplain. 

Tbe  news  of  Mrs.  Proudie's  death  bad  spread  all  over  Barcbester 
the  evening  of  its  occurrence,  and  bad  been  received  witb  tbat  feeli 
of  distant  awe  which  is  always  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  pleasi 
able  sensation.  There  was  no  one  in  Barcbester  to  lament  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  a  friend  who  was  really  loved.  Tbere  were  those,  doubtlei 
who  regretted  the  woman's  death, — and  even  some  who  regretted 
\ritbout  any  feeling  of  personal  damage  done  to  themselves.     There  h 
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come  to  be  around  Mrs.  Proudie  a  party  who  thought  as  she  thought  on 
church  matters,  and  such  people  had  lost  their  head,  and  thereby  their 
strength.  And  she  had  been  staunch  to  her  own  party,  preferring  bad 
tea  from  a  low-church  grocer,  to  good  tea  from  a  grocer  who  went  to 
the  ritualistic  church  or  to  no  church  at  all.  And  it  is  due  to  her  to 
say  that  she  did  not  forget  those  who  were  true  to  her, — looking  after 
them  mindfully  where  looking  after  might  be  profitable,  and  fighting 

» 

their  battles  where  fighting  might  be  more  serviceable.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  appetite  for  breakfast  of  any  man  or  woman  in  Barchester  was 
disturbed  by  the  news  of  Mrs.  Proudie^s  death,  but  there  were  some  who 
felt  that  a  trouble  had  fallen  on  them. 

Tidings  of  the  catastrophe  reached  Hiram's  Hospital  on  the  evening 
of  its  occurrence, — Hiram's  Hospital,  where  dwelt  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quiv^ul  with  all  their  children.  Now  Mrs.  Quiverful  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Proudie,  having  been  placed  in  her  present  comfortable 
home  by  that  lady's  patronage.  Mrs.  Quiverful  perhaps  understood  the 
character  of  the  deceased  woman,  and  expressed  her  opinion  respecting 
it,  as  graphically  as  did  any  one  in  Barchester.  There  was  the  natural 
surprise  felt  at  the  Warden's  lodge  in  the  Hospital  when  the  tidings  were 
first  received  there,  and  the  Quiverful  family  was  at  first  too  full  of 
dismay,  regrets  and  surmises,  to  be  able  to  give  themselves  impartially 
to  criticism.  But  on  the  following  morning,  conversation  at  the 
breakfast-table  naturally  referring  to  the  great  loss  which  the  bishop 
had  sustained,  Mrs.  Quiverful  thus  pronounced  her  opinion  of  her 
Mend's  character  :  ''  You'll  find  that  he'll  feel  it,  Q.,"  she  said  to  her 
husband,  in  answer  to  some  sarcastic  remark  made  by  him  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  thorn.  '^  He'll  feel  it,  though  she  was  almosij  too  many 
for  him  while  she  was  alive." 

**  I  daresay  he'll  feel  it  at  first,"  said  Quiverful ;  "  but  I  think  he'll 
be  more  comfortable  than  he  has  been." 

**  Of  course  he'll  feel  it,  and  go  on  feeling  it  till  he  dies,  if  he's  the 
man  I  take  him  to  be.  You're  not  to  think  that  there  has  been  no 
love  because  there  used  to  be  some  words,  that  he'll  find  himself  the 
happier  because  he  can  do  things  more  as  he  pleases.  She  was  a  great 
help  to  him,  and  he  must  have  known  that  she  was,  in  spite  of  the 
sharpness  of  her  tongue.  No  doubt  she  was  sharp.  No  doubt  she  was 
upsetting.  And  she  could  make  herself  a  fool  too  in  her  struggles  to 
have  everything  her  own  way.  But,  Q.,  there  were  worse  women  than 
Mrs.  Proudie.  She  was  never  one  of  your  idle  ones,  and  I'm  quite 
sure  that  no  man  or  woman  ever  heard  her  say  a  word  against  her 
husband  behind  his  back." 
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**  All  the  same,  she  gave  him  a  terribly  bad  life  of  it,  if  all  is  iroe 
that  we  hear/' 

**  There  are  men  who  must  have  what  yon  caU  a  terribly  bad  life  of 
it,  whatever  way  it  goes  with  them.  The  bishop  is  weak,  and  he  wasta 
somebody  near  to  him  to  be  strong.  She  was  strong, — perhaps  too 
strong ;  but  he  had  his  advantage  out  of  it.  After  all  I  don't  know 
that  his  life  has  been  so  terribly  bad.  I  daresay  he's  had  eTeiyihing 
very  comfortable  about  him.  And  a  man  ought  to  be  grateful  for  that, 
though  very  few  men  ever  are." 

Mr.  Quiverful's  predecessor  at  the  Hospital,  old  Mr.  Harding,  whose 
halcyon  days  in  Barchester  had  been  passed  before  the  coming  of  the 
Proudies,  was  in  bed  playing  cat's-cradle  with  Posy  seated  on  the 
counterpane,  when  the  tidings  of  Mrs.  Proudie's  death  were  brought  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Baxter.  *^  Oh,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  seating  herself  on  a 
chair  by  the  bed-side.  Mr.  Harding  liked  Mrs.  Baxter  to  sit  down, 
because  he  was  almost  sure  on  such  occasions  to  have  the  advantage  of 
a  prolonged  conversation. 

**  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Baxter  ?  " 

"Oh,  sir!" 

*'  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  And  the  old  man  attempted  to  raise 
himself  in  his  bed. 

**  You  mustn't  frighten  grandpa,"  said  Posy. 

**  No,  my  dear ;  and  there  isn't  nothing  to  frighten  him.  There 
isn't  indeed,  Mr.  Harding.  They're  all  well  at  Plumstead,  and  when 
I  heard  from  the  missus  at  Venice,  everything  was  going  on  well." 

**  But  what  is  it,  Mrs.  Baxter  ?  " 

**  God  forgive  her  all  her  sins — Mrs.  Proudie  ain't  no  more."  Now 
there  had  been  terrible  feud  between  the  palace  and  the  deanery  for 
years,  in  carrying  on  which  the  persons  of  the  opposed  households  were 
wont  to  express  themselves  with  eager  animosity.  Mrs.  Baxter  and 
Mrs.  Draper  never  spoke  to  each  other.  The  two  coachmen  each  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  take  the  other  before  a  magistrate  for  some  breach 
of  the  law  of  the  road  in  driving.  The  footmen  abused  each  other,  and 
the  grooms  occasionally  fought.  The  masters  and  mistresses  contented 
themselves  with  simple  hatred.  Therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Mrs.  Baxter,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Proudie,  should  remember 
first  her  sins. 

*^  Mrs.  Proudie  dead  !  "  said  the  old  man. 

*'  Indeed  she  is,  Mr.  Harding,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  putting  both  her 
hands  together  piously.  "  We're  just  grass,  ain't  we,  sir  I  and  dust 
and  clay  and  flowers  of  the  field  ?  "     Whether  Mrs.  Proudie  had  most 
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partaken  of  the  clayey  nature  or  of  the  flowery  nature,  Mrs.  Baxter  did 
not  stop  to  consider. 

''  Mrs.  Proudie  dead  I  "  said  Posy,  with  a  solemnity  that  was  all  her 
own.     **  Then  she  won't  scold  the  poor  bishop  any  more." 

**  No,  my  dear ;  she  won't  scold  anybody  any  more ;  and  it  will  be 
a  blessing  for  some^  I  mnst  say.  Everybody  is  always  so  considerate 
in  this  house.  Miss  Posy,  that  we  none  of  us  know  nothing  about  what 
that  is." 

**  Dead !  "  said  Mr.  Harding  again.  *^  I  think,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Baxter,  you  shall  leave  me  for  a  little  time,  and  take  Miss  Posy  with 
you."  He  had  been  in  the  city  of  Barchester  some  fifty  years,  and  here 
was  one  who  might  have  been  his  daughter,  who  had  come  there  scarcely 
ten  years  since,  and  who  now  had  gone  before  him !  He  had  never 
loved  Mrs.  Proudie.  Perhaps  he  had  gone  as  near  to  disliking  Mrs. 
Proudie  as  he  had  ever  gone  to  disliking  any  person.  Mrs.  Proudie  had 
wounied  him  in  every  part  that  was  most  sensitive.  It  would  be  long 
to  tell,  nor  need  it  be  told  now,  how  she  had  ridiculed  his  cathedral  work, 
how  she  had  made  nothing  of  him,  how  she  had  despised  him,  always 
manifesting  her  contempt  plainly.  He  had  been  even  driven  to  rebuke 
her,  and  it  had  perhaps  been  the  only  personal  rebuke  which  he  had 
ever  uttered  in  Barchester.  But  now  she  was  gone ;  and  he  thought  of 
her  simply  aJs  an  active  pious  woman,  who  had  b^en  taken  away  from 
her  work  before  her  time.  And  for  the  bishop,  no  idea  ever  entered 
Mr.  Harding's  mind  as  to  the  removal  of  a  thorn.  The  man  had  lost 
his  life's  companion  at  that  time  of  life  when  such  a  companion  is  most 
needed ;  and  Mr.  Harding  grieved  for  him  with  sincerity. 

The  news  went  out  to  Plumst^ad  Episcopi  by  the  postman,  and 
happened  to  reach  the  archdeacon  as  he  was  talking  to  his  rector  at  the 
little  gate  leading  into  the  churchyard.  **  Mrs.  Proudie  dead  I "  he 
almost  shouted,  as  the  postman  notified  the  fact  to  him.   **  Impossible !  " 

"It  be  so  for  zartain,  yer  reverence,"  said  the  postman,  who  was 
proud  of  his  news.' 

"  Heavens  !  "  ejaculated  the  archdeacon,  and  then  hurried  in  to  his 
wife.  **My  dear,"  he  said — and  as  he  spoke  he  could  hardly  deliver 
himself  of  his  words,  so  eager  was  he  to  speak  them — **  who  do  you 
think  is  dead  ?  Gracious  heavens  I  Mrs.  Proudie  is  dead  !  "  Mrs. 
Grantly  dropped  from  her  hand  the  teaspoonful  of  tea  that  was  just 
going  into  the  pot,  and  repeated  her  husband's  words.  **  Mrs.  Proudie 
dead  ?  "  There  was  a  pause,  during  which  they  looked  into  each  other's 
faces.     **  My  dear,  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

But  she  did  believe  it  very  shortly.     There  were  no 
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Plumstead  rectory  that  morning.  The  archdeacon  immediately  w< 
out  into  the  village,  and  soon  obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  the  in 
of  that  which  the  postman  had  told  him.  Then  he  rushed  back  to  '. 
wife.  "  It's  true,"  he  said.  **  It's  quite  true.  She's  dead.  Ther 
no  doubt  about  that.  She's  dead.  It  was  last  night  about  sev^ 
That  was  when  they  found  her,  at  least,  and  she  may  have  died  ab< 
an  hour  before.     Filgrave  says  not  more  than  an  hour." 

«*  And  how  did  she  die  ?  " 

**  Heart-complaint.  She  was  standing  up,  taking  hold  of  the  b( 
stead,  and  so  they  found  her."  Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  whi 
the  archdeacon  sat  down  to  his  breakfast.  **  1  wonder  how  he  felt  wh 
he  heard  it?" 

"  Of  course  he  was  terribly  shocked." 

*^  I've  no  doubt  he  was  shocked.  Any  man  would  be  shocked.  I 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what  a  relief!  " 

"  How  can  you  speak  of  it  in  that  way  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

'*  How  am  I  to  speak  of  it  in  any  other  way  ?  "  said  the  archdeacc 
**  Of  course  I  shouldn't  go  and  say  it  out  in  the  street." 

**  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  say  it  anywhere,"  said  Mrs.  Qrani 
'*  The  poor  man  no  doubt  feels  about  his  wife  in  the  same  way  H 
anybody  else  would." 

"  And  if  any  other  poor  man  has  got  such  a  wife  as  she  was,  y 
may  bo  quito  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  her.     I  don't  s 
that  ho  wished  her  to  die,  or  that  ho  would  have  done  anything 
contrive  her  death " 

**  Gracious,  archdeacon  ;  do,  pray,  hold  your  tongue." 

**  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  her  going  will  be  a  great  relief 
him.     What  has  she  done  for  him  ?     She  has  made  him  contcmptib 
to  everybody  in  the  diocese  by  her  interference,  and  his  life  has  be< 
a  burden  to  him  through  her  violence." 

**  Is  that  the  way  you  carr}-  out  your  proverb  of  Do  mortuis  ?  "  sa 
Mrs.  Grantlv. 

"  The  proverb  of  Do  mortuis  is  founded  on  humbug.  Humbug  oi 
of  doors  is  necessary..  It  would  not  do  for  you  and  me  to  go  into  tl 
High  Street  just  now  and  say  what  we  think  about  Mrs.  Proudic  ;  bi 
I  don't  suppose  that  kind  of  thing  need  be  kept  up  in  here,  betwec 
you  and  me.  She  was  an  uncomfortable  woman, — so  uncomfortab 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  will  regret  her.  Dear  me  I  Only  1 
think  that  she  has  gone  !     You  may  as  well  give  me  my  tea." 

I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Grantly's  opinion  differed  much  from  thi 
expressed  by  her  husband,  or  that  she  was,  in  truth,  the  least  offendc 
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by  the  archdeacon*B  plain  speech.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  was  probably  no  house  in  the  diocese  in  which  Mrs.  Proudie  had 
been  so  thoroughly  hated  as  she  had  been  at  the  Plumstead  rectory. 
There  had  been  hatred  at  the  deanery  ;  but  the  hatred  at  the  deanery 
had  been  mild  in  comparison  with  the  hatred  at  Plumstead.  The 
archdeacon  was  a  sound  friend ;  but  he  was  also  a  sound  enemy. 
From  the  very  first  arrival  of  the  Proudies  at  Barchester,  Mrs.  Proudie 
had  thrown  down  her  gauntlet  to  him,  and  he  had  not  been  slow  in 
picking  it  up.  The  war  had  been  intemecinCi  and  each  had  given  the 
other  terrible  wounds.  It  had  been  understood  that  there  should  be 
no  quarter,  and  there  had  been  none.  His  enemy  was  now  dead,  and 
the  archdeacon  could  not  bring  himself  to  adopt  before  his  wife  the 
namby-pamby  every-day  decency  of  speaking  well  of  one  of  whom  he 
had  ever  thought  ill,  or  of  expressing  regret  when  no  regret  could  be 
felt.  **  May  all  her  sins  be  forgiven  her,"  said  Mrs.  Grrantly. 
*<  Amen,"  said  the  archdeacon.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
his  Amen  which  thoroughly  implied  that  it  was  uttered  only  on  the 
understanding  that  her  departure  from  the  existing  world  was  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unmitigated  good,  and  that  she  should,  at  any  rate, 
never  come  back  again  to  Barchester. 

When  Lady  Lufton  heard  the  tidings,  she  was  not  so  bold  in 
speaking  of  it  as  was  her  friend  the  archdeacon.  **  Mrs.  Proudie 
dead !  "  she  said  to  her  daughter-in-law.  This  was  some  hours  after 
the  news  had  reached  the  house,  and  when  the  fact  of  the  poor  lady's 
death  had  been  fully  recognized.     **  "What  will  he  do  without  her  ?  " 

**  The  same  as  other  men  do,",  said  young  Lady  Lufton. 

'*  But,  my  dear,  he  is  not  the  same  as  other  men.  He  is  not  at  all 
like  other  men.  Ho  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  walk  without  a  stick  to 
lean  upon.  No  doubt  she  was  a  virago,  a  woman  who  could  not 
control  her  temper  for  a  moment !  No  doubt  she  had  led  him  a  terrible 
life  !  I  have  often  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart.  But,  nevertheless, 
fihe  was  useful  to  him.  I  suppose  she  was  useful  to  him.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  Mrs.  Proudie  is  dead.  Had  he  gone,  it  would  have 
seemed  so  much  more  natural.  Poor  woman.  I  daresay  she  had  her 
good  points."  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the  Luflons 
had  ever  been  strong  partisans  on  the  side  of  the  Grantlys. 

The  news  made  its  vay  even  to  Hogglestock  on  the  same  day. 
Mrs.  Crawley,  when  she  heard  it,  went  out  after  her  husband,  who  was 
in  the  school.     **  Dead!  "  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  whisper.     "  Do 
you  tell  me  that  the  woman  is  dead  ?  "     Then  Mrs.  Crawl 
that  the  tidings  were  credible.     **  May  God  forgive  her 
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said  Mr.  Crawloy.  **  Sho  was  a  Tiolent  woman,  certainly^  and  I  think 
that  she  misunderstood  her  duties ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  she  was  a 
bad  woman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  was  earnest  in  her 
endeavours  to  do  good."  It  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Crawley  that  he 
and  his  affair  had,  in  truth,  been  the  cause  of  her  death. 

It  was  thus  £hat  she  was  spoken  of  for  a  few  days ;  and  then  men 
and  women  ceased  to  speak  much  of  her,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
bishop  instead.  A  month  had  not  passed  before  it  was  surmised  that 
a  man  so  long  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  married  life  would  many 
again ;  and  even  then  one  lady  connected  with  low-church  clergymen 
in  and  around  the  city  was  named  as  a  probable  successor  to  the  great 
lady  who  was  gone.  For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
bishop  will  for  the  future  be  content  to  lean  upon  his  chaplain. 

The  monument  that  was  put  up  to  our  old  Mend's  memory  in  one 
of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  was  supposed  to  be 
designed  and  executed  in  good  taste.  There  was  a  broken  column, 
and  on  the  column  simply  the  words,  **  My  beloved  wife  I "  Then 
there  was  a  slab  by  the  column,  bearing  Mrs.  Proudie's  name,  with 
the  date  of  her  life  and  death.  Beneath  this  was  the  common 
inscription,— 

**  Bequiescat  in  pace,'' 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

THE  OBSTINACY  OF  MR,  CRAWLEY. 

Db.  Tempest,  Mrben  lie  heard  the  news,  sent  inunediately  to  Mr. 
Bobarts,  begging  him  to  come  over  to  Silyerbridge.  But  this  messago 
was  not  occasioned  solely  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Proudie.  Dr.  Tempest 
had  also  heard  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  submitted  himself  to  the  bishop, 
that  instant  advantage, — ^and  as  Dr.  Tempest  thought,  un&ir  advantage, 
— had  been  taken  of  Mr.  Crawley's  subtoission,  and  that  the  pemicioos 
Thomble  had  been  at  once  sent  over  to  Hogglestock.  Had  these 
palace  doings  with  reference  to  Mr.  Crawley  been  unaccompanied  by 
the  catastrophe  which  had  happened,  the  doctor,  much  as  he  might 
have  regretted  them,  would  probably  have  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  He  could  not  in  such  case  have  prevented  Thumble*s 
journey  to  Hogglestock  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  certainly  he  could  not 
have  softened  the  heart  of  the  presiding  genius  at  the  palace.  But 
things  were  very  different  now.  The  presiding  genius  was  gone. 
Everybody  at  the  palace  would  for  a  while  be  weak  and  vacillating, 
trhumble  would  be  then  thoroughly  cowed ;  and  it  might  at  any  rate 
be  possible  to  make  some  movement  in  Mr.  Crawley's  favour.  Dr. 
Tempest,  therefore,  sent  for  Mr.  Bobarts. 

*^  I*m  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Bobarts,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
**  but  then  you  are  so  much  younger  than  I  am,  and  I've  an  idea  that 
you  would  do  more  for  this  poor  man  than  anyone  else  in  the  diocese." 
Mr.  Bobarts  of  course  declared  that  he  did  not  begrudge  his  trouble, 
and  that  he  would  do  anything  in  his  power  for  the  poor  man.  **  I 
think  that  you  should  see  him  again,  and  that  you  should  then  see 
Thumble  also.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  condescend  to  be  civil 
to  Thumble.     I  could  not." 

'*  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  incivility  would  not  be  more  e£6icacious," 
said  Mr.  Bobarts. 

<<  Very  likely.  There  are  men  who  are  deaf  as  adders  to  courtesy, 
but  who  are  compelled  to  obedience  at  once  by  ill-usage.  Very  likely 
Thumble  is  one  of  them ;  but  of  that  you  will  be  the  best  judge  your- 
self.    I  would  see  Crawley  first,  and  get  his  consent." 

*'  That's  the  difficulty." 

*<Then  I  should  go  on  without  his  consent,  and  I  would  see 
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Thmnble  and  the  bishop's  chaplain,  Snapper.  I  think  you  might  manage 
just  at  this  moment,  when  they  will  all  be  a  little  abashed  and  perplexed 
by  this  woman's  death,  to  arrange  that  simp]y  nothing  shall  be  done. 
The  great  thing  will  be  that  Crawley  should  go  on  with  the  duty  tiU 
the  assizes.  If  it  should  then  happen  that  he  goes  into  Barchester, 
is  acquitted,  and  comes  back  again,  the  whole  thing  will  be  oyer,  and 
there  will  be  no  further  interference  in  the  parish.  If  I  were  you,  I 
think  I  would  try  it."  Mr.  Kobarts  said  that  he  would  try  it.  *«  I 
daresay  Mr.  Crawley  will  be  a  little  stiff-necked  with  you." 

'<  He  will  be  very  stiff-necked  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Bobarts. 

**  But  I  can  hardly  think  that  he  will  throw  away  the  only  means 
be  has  of  supporting  his  wife  and  children,  when  he  finds  that  there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  his  doing, so.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  person 
wishes  him  to  throw  up  his  work  now  that  that  poor  woman  has  gone." 

Mr.  Crawley  had  been  almost  in  good  spirits  since  the  last  visit 
which  Mr.  Thumble  had  made  to  him.  It  seemed  as  though  the  loss 
of  everything  in  the  world  was  in  some  way  satisfitctory  to  him.  He 
bad  now  given  up  his  Uving  by  his  own  doing,  and  had  after  a  fashion 
acknowledged  his  guilt  by  this  act.  He  had  proclaimed  to  all  around 
him  that  he  did  not  think  himself  to  be  any  longer  fit  to  perform  the 
sacred  functions  of  his  office.  He  spoke  of  his  trial  as  though  a  verdict 
against  him  must  be  the  result.  He  knew  that  in  going  into  prison  be 
would  leave  his  wife  and  children  dependent  on  the  charity  of  their 
friends, — on  charity  which  they  must  condescend  to  accept,  though  he 
could  not  condescend  to  ask  it.  And  yet  he  was  able  to  carry  himself 
now  with  a  greater  show  of  fortitude  than  had  been  within  his  power 
when  the  extent  of  his  calamity  was  more  doubtful.  I  must  not  ask 
the  reader  to  suppose  that  he  was  cheerful.  To  have  been  cheerful 
under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  inhuman.  But  he  carried 
his  head  on  high,  and  walked  firmly,  and  gave  his  orders  at  home  with 
a  clear  voice.  His  wife,  who  was  necessarily  more  despondent  than 
ever,  wondered  at  him, — but  wondered  in  silence.  It  certainly  seemed 
as  though  the  very  extremity  of  ill-fortune  was  good  for  him.  And  he 
was  very  diligent  with  his  school,  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  morn- 
ing with  the  children.  Mr.  Thumble  had  told  him  that  he  would  come 
on  Sunday,  and  that  he  would  then  take  charge  of  the  parish.  Up  to 
the  coming  of  Mr.  Thumble  he  would  do  everything  in  the  parish  that 
could  be  done  by  a  clergyman  with  a  clear  spirit  and  a  free  heart.  Mr. 
Thumble  should  not  find  that  spiritual  weeds  had  grown  rank  in  the 
parish  because  of  his  misfortunes. 

Mrs.  Proudie  had  died  on  the  Tuesday, — that  having  been  the  day 
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of  Mr.  Thomble^s  visit  to  Hogglestock, — and  Mr.  Bobarts  had  gone  over 
io  Silverbridge,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Tempest's  invitation,  on  the  Thursday. 
He  had  not,  therefore,  the  command  of  much  time,  it  being  his  express 
object  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thomble  at  Hogglestock  on 
the  next  Sunday.  He  had  gone  to  Silverbridge  by  railway,  and  had, 
therefore,  been  obHged  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Mr.  Crawley  till  the 
next  day ;  but  early  on  the  Friday  morning  he  rode  over  to  Hoggle- 
stock. That  he  did  not  arrive  there  with  a  broken-knee'd  horse,  the 
reader  may  be  quite  sure.  In  all  matters  of  that  sort,  Mr.  Bobarts  was 
ever  above  reproach.  He  rode  a  good  horse,  and  drove  a  neat  gig, 
and  was  always  well  dressed.  On  this  account  Mr.  Crawley,  though 
he  really  Hked  Mr.  Bobarts,  and  was  thankful  to  him  for  many  kind- 
nesses, could  never  bear  his  presence  with  perfect  equanimity.  Bobarts 
was  no  scholar,  was  not  a  great  preacher,  had  obtained  no  celebrity  as 
a  churchman, — had,  in  fact,  done  nothing  to  merit  great  reward ;  and 
yet  everything  had  been  given  to  him  with  an  abundant  hand.  Within 
the  last  twelvemonth  his  wife  had  inherited  Mr.  Crawley  did  not  care 
to  know  how  many  thousand  pounds.  And  yet  Mr.  Bobarts  had  won 
all  that  he  possessed  by  being  a  clergyman.  Was  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Crawley  should  regard  such  a  man  with  equanimity  ?  Bobarts  rode 
over  with  a  groom  behind  him, — really  taking  the  groom  because  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Crawley  would  have  no  one  to  hold  his  horse  for  him ; — 
and  the  groom  was  the  source  of  great  offence.  He  came  upon  Mr. 
Crawley  standing  at  the  school  door,  and  stopping  at  once,  jumped  off 
his  n^.  There  was  something  in  the  way  in  which  he  sprang  out  of 
the  saddle  and  threw  the  reins  to  the  man,  which  was  not  clerical  in 
Mr.  Crawley's  eyes.  No  man  could  be  so  quick  in  the  matter  of  a 
horse  who  spent  as  many  hours  with  the  poor  and  with  the  children  as 
should  be  spent  by  a  parish  clergyman.  It  might  be  probable  that 
Mr.  Bobarts  had  never  stolen  twenty  pounds, — ^might  never  be  accused 
of  so  disgraceful  a  crime, — but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Crawley  had  his  own 
ideas,  and  made  his  own  comparisons. 

**  Crawley,"  said  Bobarts,  ''  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  at  home." 

<<  I  am  generally  to  be  found  in. the  parish,"  said  the  perpetual 
curate  of  Hogglestock. 

**  I  know  you  are,"  said  Bobarts,  who  knew  the  man  well,  and  cared 
nothing  for  his  friend's  peculiarities  when  he  felt  his  own  withers  to  be 
unwrung.  *'  But  you  might  have  been  down  at  Hoggle  End  with  the 
brickmakers,  and  then  I  should  have  had  to  go  after  you." 

"  I  should  have  grieved ,"  began  Crawley ;  but  Bobarts  inter- 
rupted him  at  once. 
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**  Let  us  go  for  a  walk,  and  I'll  leave  tiie  man  iviih  the  hofw 
IVe  something  special  to  say  to  yon,  and  I  can  say  it  beUer  oat  ha 
tlian  in  the  house.     Grace  is  quite  well,  and  sends  her  love.     She 
growing  to  look  so  beautiful !  '* 

'*  I  hope  she  may  grow  in  grace  with  Gk)d,"  said  Mr.  Cniwlej. 
1        '*  She's  as  good  a  girl  as  I  ever  knew.    By-the-by,  yon  had  Hem 
Grantly  over  here  the  other  day  ?  ** 

"  Major  Grantly,  whom  I  cannot  name  without  expressing  my  estett 
for  him,  did  do  us  the  honour  of  calling  upon  us  not  very  long  sino 
If  it  be  with  reference  to  him  that  you  have  taken  this  trouble '* 

<'  No,  no ;  not  at  all.  I'll  allow  him  and  the  ladies  to  fight  out  thi 
battle.  I've  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  how  that  will  go.  Whe 
I'm  told  that  she  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the  arehdeaeoiiy  then 
cannot  be  a  doubt  about  that." 

**  A  conquest  of  the  archdeacon ! " 

But  Mr.  Eobarts  did  not  wish  to  have  to  explain  anything  fbrthc 
about  the  archdeacon.  **  Were  you  not  terribly  shocked,  Crawley,"  h 
asked,  **  when  you  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Proudie  ?" 

**  It  was  sudden  and  very  awful,"  said  Mr.  Crawley.    "  Such  death 
are  always  shocking.     Not  more  bo,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  wife  of 
bishop,  than  with  any  other  woman." 

**  Only  we  happened  to  know  her." 

"  No  doubt  the  finite  and  meagre  nature  of  our  feelings  does  preven 
us  from  extending  our  sympathies  to  those  whom  we  have  not  seen  h 
the  flesh.  It  should  not  bo  bo,  and  would  not  with  one  who  ha< 
nurtured  his  heart  with  proper  care.  And  we  are  prone  to  permit  ai 
evil  worse  than  that  to  canker  our  regards  and  to  foster  and  to  mar  on: 
solicitudes.  Those  who  are  high  in  station  strike  us  more  by  their  jojj 
and  sorrows  than  do  the  poor  and  lowly.  Were  some  young  duke '2 
wife,  wedded  but  the  other  day,  to  die,  all  England  would  put  on  som< 
show  of  mourning, — nay,  would  feel  some  true  glenm  of  pity  ;  bul 
nobody  cares  for  the  widowed  brickmaker  seated  with  his  starving 
infant  on  his  cold  hearth." 

"  Of  course  we  hear  more  of  the  big  people,"  said  Robai-ts. 

**Ay;  and  think  more  of  them.  But  do  not  suppose,  sir,  that  1 
complain  of  this  man  or  that  woman  because  bis  sympathies,  or  hers, 
uns  out  of  that  course  which  my  reason  tells  me  they  should  hold. 
The  man  with  whom  it  would  not  be  so  would  simply  be  a  god  among 
men.  It  is  in  his  perfection  as  a  man  that  we  recognize  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  It  is  in  the  imperfection  of  men  that  we  recognize  oui 
necessity  for  a  Christ.    Yes,  sir,  the  death  of  the  poor  lady  at  Bar> 
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Chester  was  very  sadden.  I  hope  that  my  lord  the  bishop  bears  with 
becoming  fortitude  the  heavy  misfortune.  They  say  that  he  was  a 
man  much  beholden  to  his  wife, — ^prone  to  lean  npon  her  in  his  goings 
ont  and  comings  in.  For  such  a  man  such  a  loss  is  more  dreadfdl 
perhaps  than  for  another." 

**  They  say  she  led  him  a  terrible  life,  you  know." 

'<  I  am  not  prone,  sir,  to  believe  much  of  what  I  hear  about  the 
domesticities  of  other  men,  knowing  how  little  any  other  man  can 
know  of  my  own.  And  I  have,  methinks,  observed  a  proneness  in  the 
world  to  ridicule  that  dependence  on  a  woman  which  every  married 
man  should  acknowledge  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  if  he  can 
trust  her  as  well  as  love  her.  When  I  hear  jocose  proverbs  spoken  as 
to  men,  such  as  that  in  this  house  the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse, 
or  that  in  that  house  the  wife  wears  that  garment  which  is  supposed 
to  denote  virile  command,  knowing  that  the  joke  is  easy,  and  that 
meekness  in  a  man  is  more  truly  noble  than  a  habit  of  stem  authority, 
I  do  not  allow  them  to  go  far  with  me  in  influencing  my  judgment." 

So  spoke  Mr.  Crawley,  who  never  permitted  the  slightest  interference 
with  his  own  word  in  his  own  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  a  witness 
of  one  of  those  scenes  between  the  bishop  and  his  wife  in  which  the 
poor  bishop  had  been  so  cruelly  misused.  But  to  Mr.  Crawley  the  thing 
which  he  himself  had  seen  under  such  circumstances  was  as  sacred  as 
though  it  had  come  to  him  under  the  seal  of  confession.  In  speaking 
of  the  bishop  and  Mrs.  Proudie, — nay,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  think- 
ing of  them, — ^he  was  bound  to  speak  and  to  think  as  though  he  had 
not  witnessed  that  scene  in  the  palace  study. 

*'  I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  much  doubt  about  her  real  character," 
said  Eobarts.     *'  But  you  and  I  need  not  discuss  that." 

^^  By  no  means.  Such  discussion  would  be  both  useless  and 
unseemly." 

**  And  just  at  present  there  is  something  else  that  I  specially  want 
to  say  to  you.  Indeed,  I  went  to  Silverbridge  on  the  same  subject 
yesterday,  and  have  come  here  expressly  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  you." 

*'  If  it  be  about  afflEiirs  of  mine,  Mr.  Bobarts,  I  am  indeed  troubled 
in  spirit  that  so  great  labour  should  have  fallen  upon  you." 

"  Never  mind  my  labour.  Indeed  your  saying  that  is  a  nuisance 
to  me,  because  I  hoped  that  by  this  time  you  would  have  understood 
that  I  regard  you  as  a  friend,  and  that  I  think  nothing  any  trouble  that 
I  do  for  a  friend.  Your  position  just  now  is  so  peculiar  that  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  oare." 
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**  No  care  can  be  of  any  avail  to  me." 

''There  I  disagi-ee  with  you.  You  must  excose  me,  but  I  6i 
and  80  does  Dr.  Tempest.  We  think  that  you  have  been  a  little  U 
much  in  a  hurry  since  he  communicated  to  you  the  result  of  our  fir 
mceting.*' 

"  As  how,  sir  ?* 

''  It  isy  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  go  into  the  whole  qnei 
tion ;  but  that  man,  Thumble,  must  not  come  here  on  next  Sunday." 

**  I  cannot  say,  Mr.  Bobarts,  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thumble  lu 
recommended  himself  to  me  strongly  either  by  his  outward  symbols  c 
manhood  or  by  such  manifestation  of  his  inward  mental  gifts  as  I  ha^ 
succeeded  in  obtaining.  But  my  knowledge  of  him  has  been  so  slighi 
and  has  been  acquired  in  a  manner  so  likely  to  bias  me  prejudicial! 
against  him,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  my  opinion  should  go  fo 
nothing.  It  is,  however,  the  fact  that  the  bishop  has  nominated  hii 
to  this  duty  ;  and  that,  as  I  have  myself  simply  notified  my  desire  t 
be  relieved  from  the  care  of  the  parish,  on  account  of  certain  unfitnes 
of  my  own,  I  am  the  last  man  who  should  interfere  with  the  bishop  i 
the  choice  of  my  temporary  successor." 

*'  It  was  her  choice,  not  his." 

**  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Eobarts,  but  I  cannot  allow  that  assertion  i 
pass  unquestioned.  I  must  say  that  I  have  adequate  cause  for  believinj 
that  ho  came  here  by  his  lordship's  authority." 

**  No  doubt  he  did.  Will  you  just  listen  to  me  for  a  moment 
Ever  since  this  unfortunate  affair  of  the  cheque  became  known,  Mrs 
Proudie  has  been  anxious  to  get  you  out  of  this  parish.  She  was  i 
violent  woman,  and  chose  to  take  this  matter  up  violently.  Pray  heai 
me  out  before  you  interrupt  me.  There  would  have  been  no  commissioi 
at  all  but  for  her." 

**  The  commission  is  right  and  proper  and  just,"  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
who  could  not  keep  himself  silent. 

**  Very  well.  Let  it  be  so.  But  IVIr.  Thumble's  coming  over  here 
is  not  proper  or  right;  and  you  may  be  sure  the  bishop  does  not 
wish  it." 

**Let  him  send  any  other  clergyman  whom  he  may  think  more 
fitting,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  But  we  do  not  want  him  to  send  anybody." 

**  Somebody  must  be  sent,  Mr.  Bobarts." 

"  No,  not  so.  Let  mo  go  over  and  see  Thumble  and  Snapper, — 
Snapper,  you  know,  is  the  domestic  chaplain ;  and  all  that  you  need  do 
is  to  go  on  with  your  services  on  Sunday.     If  necessary,  I  will  see  tho 
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bishop.  I  think  you  may  be  sore  that  I  can  manage  it.  If  not,  I  will 
come  back  to  you."  Mr.  Bobarts  paused  for  an  answer,  bat  it  seemed 
for  awhile  that  all  Mr.  Crawley's  impatient  desire  to  speak  was  over. 
He  walked  on  silently  along  the  lane  by  his  visitor's  side,  and  when, 
after  some  five  or  six  minutes,  Bobarts  stood  still  in  the  road,  Mr. 
Crawley  even  then  said  nothing.  ^*  It  cannot  be  but  that  you  should 
be  anxious  to  keep  the  income  of  the  parish  for  your  wife  and  children," 
said  Mark  Bobarts. 

**  Of  course,  I  am  a&udous  for  my  wife  and  children,"  Crawley 
answered. 

"  Then  let  me  do  as  I  say.  Why  should  you  throw  away  a  chance, 
even  if  it  be  a  bad  one  ?  But  here  the  chance  is  all  in  your  favour. 
Let  me  manage  it  for  you  at  Barchester." 

**  Of  course  I  am  anxious  for  my  wife  and  children,"  said  Crawley, 
repeating  his  words  ;  **  how  anxious,  I  fancy  no  man  can  conceive  who 
has  not  been  near  enough  to  absolute  want  to  know  how  terrible  is  its 
approach  when  it  threatens  those  who  are  weak  and  who  are  very  dear ! 
But,  Mr.  Bobarts,  you  spoke  just  now  of  the  chance  of  the  thing, — ^the 
chance  of  your  arranging,  on  my  behalf  that  I  should  for  a  while  longer 
be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  freehold  of  my  parish.  It  seemeth  to 
me  that  there  should  be  no  chance  on  such  a  subject ;  that  in  the 
adjustment  of  so  momentous  a  matter  there  should  be  a  consideration 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  no  consideration  of  aught  beside.  I  have  been 
growing  to  feel,  for  some  weeks  past,  that  circumstances, — ^whether 
through  my  own  fault  or  not  is  an  outside  question  as  to  which  I  will 
not  further  delay  you  by  oflfering  even  an  opinion, — that  unfortunate 
circumstances  have  made  me  unfit  to  remain  here  as  guardian  of  the 
souls  of  the  people  of  this  parish.  Then  there  came  to  me  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Tempest, — ^for  which  I  am  greatly  beholden  to  him, — strengthening 
me  altogether  in  this  view.  What  could  I  do  then,  Mr.  Bobarts? 
Could  I  allow  myself  to  think  of  my  wife  and  my  children  when  such  a 
question  as  that  was  before  me  for  self-discussion  ?  " 

"I  would, — certainly,"  said  Bobarts. 

**  No,  sir  I  Excuse  the  bluntness  of  my  contradiction,  but  I  feel 
assured  that  in  such  emergency  you  would  look  solely  to  duty, — as  by 
God's  help,  I  will  endeavour  to  do.  Mr.  Bobarts,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  in  many  things,  are  much  worse  than  we  believe  ourselves  to  be. 
But  in  other  matters,  and  perhaps  of  larger  moment,  w;e  can  rise  to 
ideas  of  duty  as  the  need  for  such  ideas  comes  upon  us.  I  say  not  this 
at  all  as  praising  myself.  I  speak  of  men  as  I  believe  that  they  will  be 
found  to  be ;— of  yourself,  of  myself,  and  of  others  who  strive  to  live 
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with  clean  hands  and  a  clear  conscience.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
that  you  would  retain  your  benefice  at  Framley  if  there  had  oome  upon 
you,  after  much  thought,  an  assured  oonyiction  that  yon  could  not 
retain  it  without  grievous  injury  to  the  souls  of  others  and  grieyons  sin 
to  your  own.  Wife  and  children,  dear  as  they  are  to  you  and  to  ma, 
— as  dear  to  me  as  to  you, — ^fade  from  the  sight  when  the  time  eomes 
for  judgment  on  such  a  matter  as  that  I  "  They  were  standing  quite 
still  now,  facing  each  other,  and  Crawley,  as  he  spoke  with  a  low  Toiee, 
looked  straight  into  his  friend's  eyes,  and  kept  his  hand  firmly  fixed  on 
his  friend's  arm. 

**  I  cannot  interfere  farther,*'  said  Eobarts. 

<<No, — ^you  cannot  interfere  further."  Bobarts,  when  he  told  the 
story  of  the  interview  to  his  wife  that  evening,  declared  thai  be  had 
never  heard  a  voice  so  plaintively  touching  as  was  the  voioe  of  Mr. 
Crawley  when  he  uttered  those  last  words. 

They  returned  back  to  the  servant  and  the  house  ahnost  without  a 
word,  and  Bobarts  mounted  without  ofiering  to  see  Mrs.  Crawley.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Crawley  ask  him  to  do  so.  It  was  better  now  that  Bobarts 
should  go.  <<May  God  send  you  through  all  your  troubles,'*  said 
Mr.  Bobarts. 

'*Mr.  Bobarts,  I  thank  you  warmly,  for  your  friendship/'  said 
Mr.  Crawley.  And  then  they  parted.  In  about  half  an  hour  Mr. 
Crawley  returned  to  the  house.  '*  Now  for  Pindar,  Jane,"  he  said, 
seating  himself  at  his  old  desk* 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

MR,  CRAWLETS  LAST  APPEARANCE  IN  HIS  OWN  PULPIT. 

No  word  or  message  from  Mr.  Crawley  reached  Barchester  thronghout 
the  week,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Thnmble  was  under,  a  positive 
engagement  to  go  out  to  Hogglestock,  and  perform  the  services  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Tempest  had  been  quite  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Thumble 
would  be  awed  by  the  death  of  his  patroness.  Such  was  altogether  the 
case,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  escape  from  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken at  her  instance,  if  it  were  possible.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
never  been  a  favourite  with  the  bishop  himself,  and  had  now,  therefore, 
nothing  to  expect  in  the  diocese.  The  crusts  from  bits  of  loaves  and 
the  morsels  of  broken  fishes  which  had  come  in  his  way  had  all  come 
from  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Proudie.  And  then,  as  regarded  this  special 
Hogglestock  job,  how  was  he  to  get  paid  for  it  ?  Whence,  indeed,  was 
he  to  seek  repayment  for  the  actual  money  which  he  would  be  out  of 
pocket  in  finding  his  way  to  Hogglestock  and  back  again  ?  But  he 
could  not  get  to  speak  to  the  bishop,  nor  could  he  induce  any  one  who 
had  access  to  his  lordship  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Snapper 
avoided  him  as  much  as  possible ;  and  Mr.  Snapper,  when  he  was 
caught  and  interrogated,  declared  that  he  regarded  the  matter  as  settled. 
Nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste,  Mr.  Snapper  thought,  than  to  undo, 
immediately  after  the  poor  lady's  death,  work  in  the  diocese  which  had 
been  arranged  and  done  by  her.  Mr.  Snapper  expressed  his  opinion 
that  ]Mr.  Thumble  was  bound  to  go  out  to  Hogglestock ;  and,  when 
Mr.  Thumble  declared  petulantly  that  he  would  not  stir  a  step  out  of 
Barchester,  Mr.  Snapper  protested  that  Mr.  Thumble  would  have  to 
answer  for  it  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  if  there  were  no  services  at 
Hogglestock  on  that  Sunday.  On  the  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Thumble 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  see  the  bishop,  but  was  told  by  Mrs.  Draper 
that  the  bishop  had  positively  declined  to  see  him.  The  bishop  himself 
probably  felt  unwilling  to  interfere  with  his  ^\ife's  doings  so  soon  after 
her  death !  So  Mr.  Thumble,  with  a  heavy  heart,  went  across  to  **  The 
Dragon  of  Wantly,"  and  ordered  a  gig,  resolving  that  the  bill  should  be 
sent  in  to  the  palace.  He  was  not  going  to  trust  himself  again  upon  the 
bishop's  cob  I 
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Up  to  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Crawley  did  the  work  of  his  parish^  and 
on  the  Saturday  evening  he  made  an  address  to  his  parishioners  from 
his  pulpit.  He  had  given  notice  among  the  hrickmakers  and  labonrers 
that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  them  in  the  school-room ;  bat  the 
fumers  also  heard  of  this  and  came  with  their  wives  and  dang^terSy  and 
all  the  hrickmakers  came,  and  most  of  the  labonrers  were  there,  bo  thai 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  school-house.  The  congregation 
was  much  larger  than  was  customary  even  in  the  church.  *'  They  will 
come/*  he  said  to  his  wife,  *^  to  hear  a  ruined  man  declare  his  own  rain, 
but  they  will  not  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  When  it  was  foand 
that  the  persons  assembled  were  too  many  for  the  school-room,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  church,  and  Mr.  Crawley  was  forced  to 
get  into  his  pulpit.  He  said  a  short  prayer,  and  then  he  began  bis 
story. 

His  story  as  he  told  it  then  shall  not  be  repeated  now,  as  tlie  same 
story  has  been  told  too  often  already  in  these  pages.     Surely  it  was  a 
singular  story  for  a  parish  clergyman  to  tell  of  himself  in  so  solemn  a 
manner.     That  he  had  applied  the  cheque  to  his  own  purposes,  and 
was  unable  to  account  for  the  possession  of  it,  was  certain.    He  did  not 
know  when  or  how  he  had  got  it.     Speaking  to  them  then  in  God's 
house  he  told  them  that.    He  was  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  all  he  ooald 
do  was  to  tell  the  jury  the  same.     He  would  not  expect  the  jary  to 
believe  him.     The  jury  would,  of  course,  believe  only  that  which  was 
proved  to  them.     But  he  did  expect  his  old  friends  at  Hogglestock,  who 
had  known  him  so  long,  to  take  his  word  as  true.     That  there  was  no 
sufficient  excuse  for  his  conduct,  even  in  his  own  sight,  this,  his  volun- 
tary resignation  of  his  parish,  was,  he  said,  sufficient  evidence.     Then 
he  explained  to  them,  as  clearly  as  ho  was  able,  what  the  bishop  had 
done,  what  the  commission  had  done,  and  what  he  had  done  himselfl 
That  he  spoke  no  word  of  Mrs.  Proudie  to  that  audience  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  here.     "And  now,  dearest  friends,  I  leave  you,"  he  said, 
with  that  weighty  solemnity  which  was  so  peculiar  to  the  man,  and 
which  he  was  able  to  make  singularly  impressive  even  on  such  a  con- 
gregation as  that  of  Hogglestock,  '^  and  I  trust  that  the  heavy  but 
pleasing  burden  of  the  charge  which  I  have  had  over  you  may  fall  into 
hands  better  fitted  than  mine  have  been  for  such  work.     I  have  always 
known  my  own  unfitness,  by  reason  of  the  worldly  cares  with  which  I 
have  been  laden.     Poverty  makes  the  spirit  poor,  and  the  hands  weak, 
and  the  heart  sore, — and  too  often  makes  the  conscience  dull.     May  the 
latter  never  be  the  case  with  any  of  you."     Then  he  uttered  another 
short  prayer,  and,  stopping  down  from  the  pulpit,  walked  out  of  the 
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chnrchy  with  his  weeping  wife  hanging  on  his  ann,  and  his  daughter 
following  them,  ahnost  dissolved  in  tears.  He  never  again  entered  that 
chnrch  as  the  pastor  of  the  congregation. 

There  was  an  old  lame  man  from  Hoggle  End  leaning  on  his  stick 
near  the  door  as  Mr.  Crawley  went  oat,  and  with  him  was  his  old  lame 
wife.  <<  He'll  pnll  through  yet,"  said  the  old  man  to  his  wife  ;  <'  you'll 
see  else.  He'll  pull  through  hecause  he's  so  dogged.  It's  dogged  as 
does  it." 

On  that  night  the  position  of  the  memhers  of  Mr.  Crawley's 
household  seemed  to  have  been  changed.  There  was  something 
almost  of  elation  in  his  mode  of  speaking,  and  he  said  soft  loving 
words,  striving  to  comfort  his  wife.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
say  nothing  to  comfort  him.  She  had  been  averse  to  the  step  he  was 
taking,  but  had  been  unable  to  press  her  objection  in  opposition  to  his 
great  argument  as  to  duty.  Since  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  that  strain 
which  he  had  used  with  Bobarts,  she  also  had  felt  that  she  must  be 
silent.  But  she  could  not  even  feign  to  feel  the  pride  which  comes  from 
the  performance  of  a  duiy.  '<  What  will  he  do  when  he  comes  out  ?" 
she  said  to  her  daughter.  The  coming  out  spoken  of  by  her  was 
the  coming  out  of  prison.  It  was  natural  enough  that  she  should  feel 
no  elation. 

The  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  was  to  her,  perhaps,  the  saddest 
scene  of  her  life.  They  sat  down,  the  three  together,  at  the  usual 
hour, — ^nine  o'clock, — but  the  morning  had  not  been  passed  as  was 
customary  on  Sundays.  It  had  been  Mr.  Crawley's  practice  to  go  into 
the  school  from  eight  to  nine ;  but  on  this  Sunday  he  felt,  as  he  told 
his  wife,  that  his  presence  would  be  an  intrusion  there.  But  he 
requested  Jane  to  go  and  perform  her  usual  task.  **  If  Mr.  Thumble 
should  come,"  ho  said  to  her,  **  be  submissive  to  him  in  all  things." 
Then  he  stood  at  his  door,  watching  to  see  at  what  hour  Mr.  Thumble 
would  reach  the  school.  But  Mr.  Thumble  did  not  attend  the  school 
on  that  morning.  *^  And  yet  he  was  very  express  to  me  in  his-  desire 
that  I  would  not  myself  meddle  with  the  duties,"  said  Mr.  Crawley  to 
his  wife  as  he  stood  at  the  door, — <<  unnecessarily  urgent,  as  I  must 
say  I  thought  at  the  time."  If  Mrs.  Crawley  could  have  spoken  out 
her  thoughts  about  Mr.  Thumble  at  that  moment,  her  words  would, 
I  think,  have  surprised  her  husband. 

At  breakfast  there  was  hardly  a  word  spoken.  Mr.  Crawley  took 
his  crust  and  eat  it  mournfully, — almost  ostentatiously.  Jane  tried  and 
failed,  and  tried  to  hide  her  failure,  failing  in  that  also.  Mrs.  Crawley 
made  no  attempt.     She  sat  behind  her  old  teapot,  with  her  hands 
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clasped  and  her  eyes  fixed.     It  was  as  though  some  hist  day  had 
upon  her^ — ^this,  the   first    Sunday  of   her  hnshand's  degndmtion 
**  Mary,"  he  said  to  her,  **  why  do  you  not  eat  ?" 

<<I  cannot,"  she  repHed,  speaking  not  in  a  whisper,  bat  in  words 
which  would  hardly  get  themseWes  articulated.  '*  I  cannot.  Do  not 
ask  me." 

'*  For  the  honour  of  the  Lord  you  will  want  the  strengtli  wbkh 
hread  alone  can  give  you,"  he  said,  intimating  to  her  that  be  wiahed 
her  to  attend  the  service.  > 

'<  Do  not  ask  me  to  be  there,  Josiah.  I  cannot.  It  is  too  mueh 
for  me." 

''  Nay ;  I  will  not  press  it,"  he  said.  *'  I  can  go  alone."  He 
uttered  no  word  expressive  of  a  wish  that  his  daughter  should  attend 
the  church  ;  but  when  the  moment  came,  Jane  accompanied  him. 
'*  What  shall  I  do,  mamma,"  she  said,  ''if  I  find  I  cannot  bear  it?" 
<'  Tiy  to  bear  it,"  the  mother  said.  ''  Tiy,  for  his  sake.  Yon  an 
stronger  now  than  I  am." 

The  tinkle  of  the  church  bell  was  heard  at  the  usual  time,  and 
Mr.  Crawley,  hat  in  hand,  stood  ready  to  go  forth.  He  bad  beaid 
nothing  of  Mr.  Thumble,  but  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Mr. 
Thumble  would  not  trouble  him.  He  had  taken  the  precantion 
to  request  his  churchwarden  to  be  early  at  the  church,  so  that 
Mr.  Thumble  might  encounter  no  difficulty.  The  church  was  veiy 
near  to  the  house,  and  any  vehicle  arriving  might  have  been  seen 
had  Mr.  Crawley  watched  closely.  But  no  one  had  cared  to  v^ateh 
Mr.  Thumble's  arrival  at  the  church.  He  did  not  doubt  that  Mr. 
Thumble  would  be  at  the  church.  With  reference  to  the  scbool,  he 
had  had  some  doubt. 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  be  heard  the  clatter  of  a  gig. 
Up  came  Mr.  Thumble  to  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  and  having 
come  down  from  his  gig  was  about  to  enter  the  house  as  tbongh  it 
were  his  own.  Mr.  Crawley  greeted  him  in  the  pathway,  raising  his 
hat  from  his  head,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  Mr.  Thumble  might  not 
feel  himself  fatigued  with  his  drive.  ^^  I  will  not  ask  you  into  my 
poor  house,"  he  said,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pathway  ;  «  for 
that  my  wife  is  ill." 

"  Nothing  catching,  I  hope  ?  "  said  I^Ir.  Thumble. 

**  Her  malady  is  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  flesh,"  said  Mr. 
Crawley.     **  Shall  we  go  on  to  the  church  ?  " 

**  Certainly, — by  all  means.     How  about  the  surplice  ?  " 

**  You  will  find,  I  trust,  that  the  churchwarden  has  everything  ia 
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readiness.    I  have  notified  to  bim  expressly  your  ooming,  with  the 
purport  that  it  may  be  so." 

**  You'll  take  a  part  in  the  service,  I  suppose  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Thumble. 

**  No  part, — no  part  whatever,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  standing  still  for 
a  moment  as  he  spoke,  and  showing  plainly  by  the  tone  of  his  Yoice 
how  dismayed  he  was,  how  indignant  he  had  been  made,  by  so  indecent 
a  proposition.  Was  he  giving  up  his  pulpit  to  a  stranger  for  any 
reason  less  cogent  than  one  which  made  it  absolutely  imperative  on  him 
to  be  silent  in  that  church  which  had  so  long  been  his  own  ? 

**  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Thumble.  **  Only  it*8  rather  hard 
lines  to  have  to  do  it  all  myself  after  coming  all  the  way  from  Barchester 
this  morning."  To  this  Mr.  Crawley  condescended  to  make  no  repfy 
whatever. 

In  the  porch  of  the  church,  which  was  the  only  entrance,  Mr. 
Crawley  introduced  Mr.  Thumble  to  the  churchwarden,  simply  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  then  passed  on  with  his  daughter  to  a  seat  which 
opened  upon  the  aisle.  Jane  was  going  on  to  that  which  she  had 
hitherto  always  occupied  with  her  mother  in  the  littie  chancel ;  but 
Mr.  Crawley  would  not  allow  this.  Neither  to  him  nor  to  any  of  his 
family  was  there  attached  any  longer  the  privilege  of  using  the  chancel 
of  the  church  of  Hogglestock. 

Mr.  Thumble  scrambled  into  the  reading-desk  some  ten  minutes 
after  the  proper  time,  and  went  through  the  morning  service  under, 
what  must  be  admitted  to  be,  serious  difficulties.  There  were  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Crawley  fixed  upon  him  throughout  the  work,  and  a  feeling 
pervaded  him  that  everybody  there  regarded  him  as  an  intruder.  At 
first  this  was  so  strong  upon  him  that  Mr.  Crawley  pitied  him,  and 
would  have  encouraged  him  had  it  been  possible.  But  as  the  work 
progressed,  and  as  custom  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  emboldened 
him,  there  came  to  the  man  some  touches  of  the  arrogance  which  so 
generally  accompanies  cowardice,  and  Mr.  Crawley's  acute  ear  detected 
the  moment  when  it  was  so.  An  observer  might  have  seen  that  the 
motion  of  his  hands  was  altered  as  they  were  lifted  in  prayer.  Though 
he  was  praying,  even  in  prayer  he  could  not  forget  the  man  who  was 
occupying  his  desk. 

Then  came  the  sermon,  preached  very  often  before,  lasting  exactiy 
half-an-hour,  and  then  Mr.  Thumble's  work  was  done.  Itinerant 
clergymen,  who  preach  now  here  and  now  there,  as  it  had  been  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Thumble  to  do,  have  at  any  rate  this  relief, — that  they  can 
preach  their  sermons  often.  From  the  communion-table  Mr.  Thumble 
had  stated  that,  in  the  present  peculiar  circumstances 
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tlwT«  Tonld  bo  no  eecond  sorvice  nt  Hoggketock  for  the  present ; 
this  was  all  he  aoid  or  did  peculiar  to  the  ooeuion.  The  momeni 
■eiTTioe  was  over  he  got  into  his  gig,  and  was  driven  back  to  Barchei 

"  Mamma,"  said  Jane,  as  they  aat  at  their  dinner,  "  such  a  sor 
I  am  anre  was  never  heard  in  Hoggleetock  before.  Indeed,  ;oa 
hardly  call  it  a  aennon.     It  was  downright  nonsense." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  energetically,  "  keep  yonr  crilici 
for  matters  that  are  profiine ;  then,  thonf^  they  be  childish  and  s 
they  may  at  least  be  innocent.  Be  critical  on  Euripides,  if  yoa  n 
be  critical."  Bat  when  Jane  kissed  her  father  after  dinner,  she,  knoi 
his  hnmoor  weU,  felt  assnred  that  her  remarks  had  not  been  ta 
altogether  in  ill  part. 

Mr.  Thamble  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  again  in  tlte  pa 
daring  the  entire  week. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


iins.  ABABiN  IS  CAuanx. 


KNE  mornmg  aboat  tho  middle 
I  of  April  Mr.  Toogood  received 
a  telegram  from  Venice  which 
caoaed  him  inBtantly  to  leave 
hia  bosiuesB  in  Bedford  Bow 
and  take  the  first  train  tor 
Bilverbridge.  "It  Beoms  to 
me  that  this  job  will  be  a  deal 
of  time  aad  very  little  money," 
said  his  partner  to  blm,  when 
Toogood  on  the  spur  of  the 
I  moment  was  making  arronge- 
L  menta  for  hia  sudden  departnre 
[  and  nncertain  period  of  absence. 
»  That's  about  it,V  said  Too- 
good.  "  A  deal  of  time,  some 
expense,  and  no  returns.  It's 
not  the  kind  of  bneineBS  a 
man  can  live  npon ;  is  it?"  The  partner  growled,  and  To<^ood 
went.  Bnt  as  we  must  go  with  Mr.  Toogood  down  to  8ilverbridg«,  and 
as  we  cannot  make  the  joomej  in  this  chapter,  we  will  jnst  indicate  his 
departure  and  then  go  back  to  John  Eames,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  jost  starting  for  Florence  when  we  last  saw  him. 

Out  dear  old  friend  Johnny  had  been  rather  prond  of  himself  as  he 
started  from  London.  He  bad  gotten  an  absolute  victoiy  over  Sir  Baffle 
Buffie,  and  that  alone  was  gratifying  to  hia  feelings.  He  liked  the  excite- 
ment of  a  journey,  and  especlallyof  a  journey  to  Italy;  and  the  importance 
of  the  canse  of  bis  jonmey  was  satisfactory  to  him.  But  above  all  things 
he  was  delighted  at  having  found  that  Lily  Dale  was  pleased  at  his  going. 
He  had  seen  clearly  that  she  waa  much  pleased,  and  that  she  mode 
something  of  a  hero  of  bim  because  of  his  alacrity  in  the  cause  of  his 
cousin.  He  had  partially  understood, — had  tinderstood  in  a  dim  sort 
of  way, — ^that  bis  want  of  &vour  in  Lily's  eyes  had  come  from  some 
deficiency  of  his  own  in  this  respect.  She  had  not  found  him  to  be  a 
IT. — xxvnr,  8  9 
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hero.   She  had  known  him  first  as  a  boy,  with  boyish  belongiiigs  around 

him,  and  she  had  seen  him  from  time  to  time  as  he  became  a  man, 

ahnost  with  too  much  intimacv  for  the  creation  of  that  love  with  which 

he  wished  to  fill  her  heart.     His  rival  had  come  before  her  eyes  for  the 

first  time  with  all  the  glories  of  Pall  Mall  heroism  about  him,  and  Lily 

in  her  weakness  had  been  conquered  by  them.     8ince  that  she  had 

learned  how  weak  she  had  been, — how  silly,  how  childish,  she  would 

say  to  herself  when  she  allowed  her  memory  to  go  back  to  the  details  of 

her  own  stor}* ;  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  did  she  feel  the  want 

of  something  heroic  in  a  man  before  she  could  teach  herself  to  look 

upon  him  as  more  worthy  of  her  regard  than  other  men.     She  had  still 

unconsciously  hoped  in  regard  to  Crosbie,  but  now  that  hope  had  been 

dispelled  us  unconsciously,  simply  by  his  appearance.     There  bad  been 

moments  in  which  John  Eames  had  almost  risen  to  the  necessazy  point, 

— had  almost  made  good  his  footing  on  the  top  of  some  moderate,  but 

still  sufficient  mountain.     But  there  had  still  been  a  succession  of  little 

tumbles, — unfortunate  slips  for  which  he  himself  should  not  always 

have  been  held  responsible  ;  and  he  had  never  quite  stood  uprighl  on 

his  pinnacle,  visible  to  Lily's  eyes  as  being  really  excelsior.    Of  all  this 

John  Eames  himself  had  an  inkling  which  had  often  madd  hiin  Y^ry 

uncomfortable.   What  the  mischief  was  it  she  wanted  of  lilin ;  and  what 

was  he  to  do  ?      The  days  for  plucking  glory  from  the  nettle  danger 

were  clean  gone  by.     He  was  well  dressed.     He  knew  a  good  many  of 

the  right  sort  of  people.     Ho  was  not  in  debt.      He  had  saved  an  old 

nobleman's  life  once  upon  a  time,  and  had  been  a  good  deal  talked 

about  on  that  score.     He  had  even  thrashed  the  man  who  had  iU- 

treated  her.      His  constancy  had  been  as  the  constancy  of  a  Jacob ! 

What  was  it  that  she  ^vanted  of  him  ?     But  in  a  certain  wav  he  did 

know  what  was  wanted  ;  and  now,  as  he  started  for  Florence,  intending 

to  stop  nowhere  till    ho  reached  that  city,    he   hoped  that   by  this 

chivalrous  journey  he  might  even  yet  iicliieve  the  thing  necessary. 

But  on  reaching  Paris  he  heard  tidings  of  Mrs.  Arabin  which 
induced  him  to  change  his  plans  and  make  for  Venice  instead  of  for 
Florence.  A  banker  at  Paris,  to  whom  he  brought  a  letter,  told  him 
that  Mrs.  Arabin  would  now  be  found  at  Venice.  This  did  not  perplex 
him  at  all.  It  would  have  been  delightful  to  see  Florenco, — but  was 
more  deUghtful  still  to  see  Venice.  His  journey  was  the  same  as  fiir 
as  Turin ;  but  from  Turin  he  proceeded  through  jMilan  to  Venice, 
instead  of  going  by  Bologna  to  Florence.  He  had  fortunately  come 
armed  with  an  Austrian  passport, — as  was  necessary  in  those  bygone 
days  of  Venetia's  thraldom.      He  was   almost   proud  of  himself,  as 
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thongh  he  had  done  sotnething  great,  when  he  tombled  in  to  his  inn 
at  Venice,  without  having  been  in  a  bed  since  he  left  London. 

Bat  he  was  barely  allowed  to  swim  in  a  gondola,  for  on  reaching 
Venice  he  found  that  Mrs.  Arabin  had  gone  back  to  Florence.    He  had 
been  directed  to  the  hotel  which  Mrs.  Arabin  had  used,  and  was  there 
told  that  she  had  started  the  day  before.    She  had  received  some  letter, 
from  her  husband  as  the  landlord  thought,  and  had  done  so.    That  was 
all  the  landlord  knew.     Johnny  was  vexed,  but  became  a  little  prouder 
than  before  as  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go  on  to  Florence  before  he 
went  to  bed.     There  would  be  another  night  in  a  railway,  carriage,  but 
he  would  live  through  it.      There  was  just  time  to  have  a  tub  and  a 
breakfast,  to  swim  in  a  gondola,  to  look  at  the  outside  of  the  Doge's 
palace,  and  to  walk  up  and  down  the  piazza  before  he  started  again. 
It  was  hard  work,  but  I  think  he  would  have  been  pleased  had  he 
heard  that  Mrs.  Arabin  had  retreated  from  Florence  to  Rome.     Had 
such  been  the  case,  he  would  have  folded  his  cloak  around  him,  and 
have  gone  on, — ^regardless  of  brigands, — thinking  of  Lily,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  anybody  else  had  ever  done  so  much  before  without  going 
to  bed.     As  it  was,  he  found  that  Mrs.  Arabin  was  at  the  hotel  in 
Florence, — still  in  bed,  as  he  had  arrived  early  in  the  morning.     So  ho 
had  another  tub,  another  breakfast,  and  sent  up  his  card.     **  Mr.  John 
Eames,'* — and  across  the  top  of  it  he  wrote,  ''has  come  from  England 
about  Mr.  Crawley."     Then  he  threw  himself  on  to  a  sofa  in  the  hotel 
reading-room,  and  went  fast  to  sleep. 

John  had  found  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
breakfiEtst-room,  and  had  told  her  of  his  deeds.     ''  I  only  left  London 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  I  have  come  here  taking  Venice  on  the  road." 
**  Then  you  have  travelled  fast,"  said  the  young  lady. 
**  I  haven't  seen  a  bed,  of  course,"  said  John. 
The  young  lady  immediately  afterwards  told    her  father.      ''I 
suppose  he  must  be  one  of  those  Foreign  Office  messengers,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

*«  Anything  but  that,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  People  never  talk 
about  their  own  trades.  He's  probably  a  clerk  with  a  fortnight's  leave 
of  absence,  seeing  how  many  towns  he  can  do  in  the  time.  It's  the 
usual  way  of  travelling  now-a-days.  When  I  was  young  and  there 
were  no  railways,  I  remember  going  from  Paris  to  Vienna  without 
sleeping."  Luckily  for  his  present  happiness,  John  did  not  hear  this. 
He  was  still  fast  asleep  when  a  servant  came  to  him  from  Mrs. 
Arabin  to  say  that  she  would  see  him  at  once.  **  Yes,  yes ;  I'm^uite 
ready  to  go  on,"  said  Johnny,  jumping  up,  and  thinking  of 
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to  Homo.     But  there  was  no  jonmey  to  Borne  before  him.      Mrs. 
Arabin  was  almost  in  the  next  room,  and  there  he  found  her. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  they  had  never  met  before,  and 
hitherto  knew  nothing  of  each  other.  Mrs.  Arabin  had  never  heard 
the  name  of  John  Eames  till  John's  card  was  put  into  her  hands,  and 
would  not  have  known  his  business  with  her  had  he  not  written  those 
few  words  upon  it.  **  You  have  come  about  Mr.  Crawley?**  she  said 
to  him,  eagerly.  **  I  have  heard  from  my  father  that  somebody  was 
coming.'* 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Arabin  ;  as  hard  as  I  could  travel.  I  had  expected  to 
find  you  at  Venice." 

**  Have  you  been  at  Venice  ?  '* 

"  I  have  just  arrived  from  Venice.  They  told  me  at  Paris  I  shoold 
find  you  there.  However,  that  does  not  matter,  as  I  have  found  yoa 
here.     I  wonder  whether  you  can  help  us  ?  '* 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Crawley  ?     Are  you  a  friend  of  his  ?  " 

"I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  ;  but  he  married  my  cousin.* 

**  I  gave  him  the  cheque,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

**  What !  "  exclaimed  Eames,  literally  almost  knocked  backwards  by 
the  easiness  of  the  words  which  contained  a  solution  for  so  terrible 
a  difficulty.  The  Crawley  case  had  assumed  such  magnitude,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  Crawlcv  familv  had  been  so  terrible,  that  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  almost  sacrilegious  that  words  so  simply  uttered  should 
suffice  to  euro  everything.  Ho  had  hardly  hoped, — had  at  least  barely 
hoped, — that  Mrs.  Arabin  might  be  able  to  suggest  something  which 
would  put  them  all  on  a  ti*ack  towards  discovery  of  the  truth.  But 
he  found  that  she  had  the  clue  in  her  baud,  and  that  the  clue  was  one 
which  required  no  further  delicacy  of  investigation.  There  would  bo 
nothing  more  to  unravel ;  no  journey  to  Jerusalem  would  be  necessary  ! 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin,  **  I  gave  it  to  him.  They  have  been 
writing  to  my  husband  about  it,  and  never  wrote  to  me  ;  and  till  I 
received  a  letter  about  it  from  my  father,  and  another  from  my  sister, 
at  Venice  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  particulars 
of  Mr.  Crawley's  trouble." 

*'  Had  you  not  heard  that  ho  had  been  taken  before  the  magistrates  ?  *' 

**  No ;  not  so  much  even  as  that.  I  had  seen  in  **  Gralignani  "  some- 
thing about  a  clergyman,  but  I  did  not  know  what  clergyman ;  and  I 
heard  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  Mr.  Crawley's  money, 
but  there-  has  always  been  something  wrong  about  money  with  poor 
"Mr.  Crawley ;  and  as  I  knew  that  my  husband  had  been  written  to 
also,  I  did  not  interfere,  further  than   to  ask  the  particulars.      My 
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letters  have  followed  mo  about,  and  I  only  learned  at  Venice,  just 
before  I  came  here,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  case." 

"  And  did  you  do  anything  ?  '* 

**  I  telegraphed  at  once  to  Mr.  Toogood,  who  I  understand  is  acting 
as  Mr.  Crawley *s  soHcitor.     My  sister  sent  me  his  address." 

**  He  is  my  uncle." 

**  I  telegraphed  to  him,  telling  hinvthat  I  had  given  Mr.  Crawley 
the  cheque,  and  then  I  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Grantly  giving  him  the 
whole  history.  I  was  obliged  to  come  here  before  I  could  return  home, 
but  I  intended  to  start  this  evening." 

**  And  what  is  the  whole  history  ?  "  asked  John  Eames. 

The  history  of  the  gift  of  the  cheque  was  very  simple.  It  has  been 
told  how  Mr.  Crawley  in  his  dire  distress  had  called  upon  his  old  friend 
at  the  deanery  asking  for  pecuniary  assistance.  This  he  had  done  with 
so  much  reluctance  that  his  spirit  had  given  way  while  he  was  waiting 
in  the  dean's  library,  and  he  had  wished  to  depart  without  accepting 
what  the  dean  was  quite  willing  to  bestow  upon  him.  From  this  cause 
it  had  come  to  pass  there  had  been  no  time  for  explanatory  words, 
even  between  the  dean  and  his  wife, — ^from  whose  private  funds  had 
in  truth  come  the  money  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Crawley.  For 
the  private  wealth  of  the  family  belonged  to  Mrs.  Arabin,  and  not  to 
the  dean  ;  and  was  left  entirely  in  Mrs.  Arabin*s  hands,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  she  might  please.  Previously  to  Mr.  Crawley's  arrival  at  the 
deanery  this  matter  had  been  discussed  between  the  dean  and  his 
wife,  and  it  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
should  be  given.  It  should  be  given  by  Mrs.  Arabin,  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  gift  would  come  with  more  comfort  to  the  recipient  from  the 
hands  of  his  old  friend  than  from  those  of  his  wife.  There  had  been 
much  discussion  between  them  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  might  be 
done  with  least  offence  to  the  man*s  feelings, — for  they  knew  Mr. 
Crawley  and  his  peculiarities  well.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the 
notes  should  be  put  into  an  envelope,  which  envelope  the  dean  should 
have  ready  with  him.  But  when  the  moment  came  the  dean  did  not 
have  the  envelope  ready,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  to  seek  his 
wife.  And  Mrs.  Arabin- explained  to  John  Eames  that  even  she  had 
not  had  it  ready,  and  had  been  forced  to  go  to  her  own  desk  to  fetch 
it.  Then,  at  the  last  moment,  with  the  desire  of  increasing  the  good 
to  be  done  to  people  who  were  so  terribly  in  want,  she  put  the  cheque 
for  twenty -pounds,  which  was  in  her  possession  as  money  of  her  own, 
along  with  the  notes,  and  in  this  way  the  cheque  had  been  given  b^ 
the  dean  to  Mr.  Crawley.     **  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  not 
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the  dean/*  she  said.     ''Had  I  done  that  all  thisirouhla  would  have 
heen  saved  I " 

**  Bat  viheve  did  you  get  the  cheque  ?  "  Eames  asked  with  natural 
curiosity. 

''Exactly/'  said  Mrs.  Arabin.     "I  have  got  to  show  now  that  I 
did  not  steal  it, — ^have  I  not  ?     Mr.  Soames  will  indict  me  now.    And, 
indeed,  I  have  had  some  trouble  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  all  the 
particulars,  for  you  see  it  is  more  than  a  year  past."   But  Mrs.  A|:abin*8 
mind  was  clearer  on  such  matters  than  Mr.  Crawley's,  and  she  was 
able  to  explain  that  she  had  taken  the  cheque  as  part  of  the  rent  doe 
to  her  from  the  landlord  of  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantly,"  which  inn  was 
her  property,  having  been  the  property  of  her  first  husband.     For  some 
years  past  there  had  been  a  difficulty  about  the  rent,  things  not  having 
gone  at  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantly"  as  smoothly  as  they  had  used  to 
go.     At  one  time  the  money  had  been  paid  half-yearly  by  the  landlord's 
cheque  on  the  bank  at  Barchester.     For  the  last  year-and-a-half  this 
had  not  been  done,  and  the  money  had  come  into  Mrs.  Arabin's  hands 
at  irregular  periods  and  in  irregular  sums.     There  was  at  this  moment 
rent  due  for  twelve  months,  and  Mrs.  Arabin  expressed  her  doubt 
whether  she  would  get  it  on  her  return  to  Barchester.    On  the  occasion 
to  which  she  was  now  alluding,  the  money  had  been  paid  into  her  own 
hands,  in  the  deanery  breakfast-parlour,  by  a  man  she  knew  very  well, 
— not  the  landlord  himself,  but  one  bearing  the  landlord's  name,  whom 
she  believed  to  be  the  landlord's  brother,  or  at  least  his  cousin.     The 
man  in  question  was  named  Daniel  Stringer,  and  he  had  been  employed 
in  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantly,"  as  a  sort  of  clerk  or  managing  man,  as 
long  as  she  had  known  it.     The  rent  had  been  paid  to  her  by  Daniel 
Stringer  quite  as  often  as  by  Daniel's  brother  or  cousin,  John  Stringer, 
who  was,  in  truth,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel.     When  questioned  by 
John  respecting  the  persons  employed  at  the  inn,  she  said  that  she  did 
believe  that  there  had  been  rumours  of  something  wrong.     The  house 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Stringers  for  many  yeai*s, — before  the 
property  had  been  purchased  by  her  husband's  father, — and  therefore 
there  had  been  an  unwillingness  to  move  them  ;  but  gradually,  so  sha 
said,  there  had  come  upon  her  and  her  husband  a  feeling  that  the 
house  must  bo  put  into  other  hands.     ''  But  did  you  say  nothing  about 
the  cheque  ?  "  John  asked.     "  Yes,  I  said  a  good  deal  about  it.   I  asked 
why  a  cheque  of  Mr.  Soames's  was  brought  to  me,  instead  of  being  taken 
to  the  bank  for  money  ;  and  Stringer  explained  to  me  that  they  were  not 
very  fond  of  going  to  the  bank,  as  they  owed  money  there,  but  that  I 
could  pay  it  into  my  account.  Only  I  kept  my  account  at  the  other  bank,* 
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**  You  might  have  paid  it  in  there  ?  "  said  Johnny. 

**  I  suppose  I  might,  but  I  didn't.  I  gave  it  to  poor  Mr.  Crawley 
instead, — ^like  a  fool,  as  I  know  now  that  I  was.  And  so  I  have  brought 
all  this  trouble  on  him  and  on  her ;  and  now  I  must  rush  home,  without 
waiting  for  the  dean,  as  fast  as  the  trains  will  carry  iue." 

Eames  offered  to  accompany  her,  and  this  offer  was  accepted.  '*It 
is  hard  upon  you,  though,"  she  said  ;  **  you  will  see  nothing  of 
Florence.  Three  hours  in  Venice,  and  six  in  Florence,  and  no  hours 
at  all  anywhere  else,  will  be  a  hard  fate  to  you  on  your  first  trip  to 
Italy."  But  Johnny  said  ** Excelsior"  to  himself  once  more,  and 
thought  of  Lily  Dale,  who  was  still  in  London,  hoping  that  she  might 
hear  of  his  exertions ;  and  he  felt,  perhaps,  also,  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  return  with  a  dean's  wife,  and  never  hesitated.  Nor  would 
it  do,  he  thought,  for  him  to  be  absent  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
news  of  Mr.  Crawley's  innocence  and  injuries.  *'  I  don't  care  a  bit 
about  that,"  he  said.  "  Of  course,  I  should  like  to  see  Florence,  and, 
of  course  I  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed ;  but  I  will  live  in  hopes  that  I 
may  do  both  some  day."  And  so  there  grew  to  be  a  friendship  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Arabin  even  before  they  had  started. 

He  was  driven  once  through  Florence  ;  he  saw  the  Venus  de'  Medici, 
and  he  saw  the  Seggiola ;  he  looked  up  from  the  side  of  the  Duomo  to 
the  top  of  the  Campanile,  and  he  walked  round  the  back  of  the  cathedral 
itself;  he  tried  to  inspect  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery,  and  declared  that 
the  *'  David"  was  very  fine.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  hotel,  dined 
with  Mrs.  Arabin,  and  started  for  England. 

The  dean  was  to  have  joined  his  wife  at  Venice,  and  then  they  were 
to  have  returned  together,  coming  round  by  Florence.  Mrs.  Arabin 
had  not,  therefore,  taken  her  things  away  fi'om  Florence  when  she  left 
it,  and  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  pick  them  up  on  her  journey 
homewards.  He, — the  dean, — had  been  delayed  in  his  Eastern  travels. 
Neither  Syria  nor  Constantinople  had  got  themselves  done  as  quickly 
as  he  had  expected,  and  he  had,  consequently,  twice  written  to  his 
wife,  begging  her  to  pardon  the  transgression  of  his  absence  for  even 
yet  a  few  days  longer.  "Everjihing,  therefore,"  as  Mrs.  Arabin  said, 
* '  has  conspired  to  perpetuate  this  mystery,  which  a  word  from  me  would 
have  solved.     I  owe  more  to  Mr.  Crawley  than  I  can  ever  pay  him." 

**  He  will  be  very  well  paid,  I  think,"  said  John,  **  when  he  hears 
the  truth.  If  you  could  see  inside  his  mind  at  this  moment,  I'm  sure 
you'd  find  that  he  thinks  he  stole  the  cheque." 

<^  He  cannot  think  that,  Mr.  Eames.  Besides,  at  this  moment  I 
hope  he  has  heard  the  truth." 
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*<  That  may  be,  but  he  did  think  so.  I  do  belieye  that  he  had  not 
the  sHghtest  notion  where  he  got  it ;  and,  which  is  more,  1191  a  single 
person  in  the  whole  county  had  a  notion.  People  thought  that  he  had 
picked  it  up,  and  used  it  in  his  despair.  And  the  bishop  has  been  so 
hard  upon  him.** 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Eames,  that  is  the  worst  of  all." 

*<  So  I  am  told.    The  bishop  has  a  wife,  I  belieTe.*' 

*<  Yes,  he  has  a  wife,  certainly,**  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

*'  And  people  say  that  she  is  not  veiy  good-natured.*' 

'*  There  are  some  of  us  at  Barchester  who  do  not  love  her  verj 
dearly.     I  cannot  say  that  she  is  one  of  my  own  especial  firiends.** 

<*  I  believe  she  has  been  hard  to  Mr.  Crawley,**  said  John  Eames. 

**  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

Then  they  reached  Turin,  and  there,  taking  up  *' Galignani^s  Mes- 
senger **  in  the  reading-room  of  Trompetta*s  Hotel,  John  Eames  saw  that 
Mrs.  Proudie  was  dead.    '<  Look  at  that,**  said  he,  taking  the  paragraph 
to  Mrs.  Arabin  ;  **  Mrs.  Proudie  is  dead  !  '*     "  Mrs.  Proudie  dead  I  " 
she  exclaimed.    **  Poor  woman !     Then  there  will  be  peace  at  Bar- 
chester 1  **     *<  I  never  knew  her  veiy  intimately,'*  she  afterwards  said  to 
her  companion,  "  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  she 
ever  did  me  an  injury.    But  I  remember  well  her  first  coming  into 
Barchester.     My  sister's  father-in-law,  the  late  bishop,  was  just  dead. 
Ho  was  a  mild,  kind,  dear  old  man,  whom  my  father  loved  beyond  all  the 
world,  except  his  own  children.  You  may  suppose  we  were  all  a  little  sad. 
I  was  not  specially  connected  with  the  cathedral  then,  except  through 
my  father," — and  Mrs.  Arabin,  as  she  told  all  this,  remembered  that  in 
the  days  of  which  she  was  speaking  she  was  a  young  mourning  widow, — 
**  but  I  think  I  can  never  forget  the  sort  of  harsh-toned  paan  of  low- 
church  trumpets  ^^tb  which  that  poor  woman  made  her  entry  into  the 
city.     She  might  have  been  more  lenient,  as  we  had  never  sinned  by 
being  very  high.     She  might,  at  any  rate,  have  been  more  gentle  with 
us  at  first.     I  think  we  had  never  attempted  much  beyond  decency, 
good- will  and  comfort.     Our  comfort  she  utterly  destroyed.     Good-will 
ifras  not  to  her  taste.     And  as  for  decency,  when  I  remember  some 
things,  I  must  say  that  when  the  comfoi-t  and  good-will  went,  the 
decency  went  along  with  them.     And  now  she  is  dead  !  I  wonder  how 
the  bishop  will  get  on  without  her." 

**  Like  a  house  on  fire,  I  should  think,"  said  Johnny. 

**  Fie,  Mr.  Eames ;  you  shouldn't  speak  in  such  a  way  on  such  a 
subject." 

Mrs.  Arabin  and  Johnny  became  fast  friends  as  they  joumeved 
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home.  There  was  a  sweetness  in  his  character  which  endeared  him 
readily  to  women ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  want  of  some- 
thing to  make  one  woman  cling  to  him.  He  could  be  soft  and  pleasant- 
mannered.  He  was  fond  of  making  himself  useful,  and  was  a  perfect 
master  of  all  those  little  caressing  modes  of  behaviour  in  which  the 
caress  is  quite  impalpable,  and  of  which  most  women  know  the  value 
and  appreciate  the  comfort.  By  the  time  that  they  had  reached  Paris 
John  had  told  Mrs.  Arabin  the  whole  story  of  Lily  Dale  and  Crosbie, 
and  Mrs.  Arabin  had  promised  to  assist  him,  if  any  assistance  might  be 
in  her  power. 

**  Of  course  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Dale,"  she  said,  **  because  we 
know  the  De  Courcys."  Then  she  turned  away  her  face,  almost 
blushing,  as  she  remembered  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  that  Lady 
Alexandrina  De  Courcy  whom  Mr.  Crosbie  had  married.  It  had  been 
at  Mr.  Thome's  house  at  Ullathome,  and  on  that  day  she  had  done  a 
thing  which  she  had  never  since  remembered  without  blushing.  But  it 
was  an  old  story  now,  and  a  story  of  which  her  companion  knew 
nothing, — of  which  he  never  could  know  anything.  That  day  at 
Ullathome  Mrs.  Arabin,  the  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Barchester,  than 
whom  there  was  no  more  discreet  clerical  matron  in  the  diocese,  had 
boxed  a  clergjrman's  ears ! 

**  Yes,**  said  John,  speaking  of  Crosbie,  '*  he  was  a  wise  fellow ;  he 
knew  what  he  was  about ;  he  married  an  earl's  daughter.*' 

**  And  now  I  remember  hearing  that  somebody  gave  him  a  terrible 
beating.     Perhaps  it  was  you  ?  " 

**  It  wasn't  terrible  at  all,"  said  Johnny. 

**  Then  it  was  you  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  it  was  I." 

**  Then  it  was  you  who  saved  poor  old  Lord  De  Guest  from  the 
bull  ?  " 

**  Go  on,  Mrs.  Ai-abin.  There  is  no  end  of  the  grand  things  I've 
done." 

**  You're  quite  a  hero  of  romance." 

He  bit  his  lip  as  he  told  himself  that  he  was  not  enough  of  a  hero. 
**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Johnny.  **  I  think  what  a  man  ought 
to  do  in  these  days  is  to  seem  not  to  care  what  he  eats  and  drinks,  and 
to  have  his  linen  very  well  got  up.  Then  he'll  be  a  hero."  But  that 
was  hard  upon  LUy. 

**  Is  that  what  Miss  Dale  requires  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

**  I  was  not  thinking  about  her  particularly,"  said  Johnny,  lying. 

They  slept  a  night  in  Paris,  as  they  had  done  also  at  Turin, — Mrs. 
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Arabin  not  finding  herself  able  to  accomplish  such  marvels  in  the  viy 
of  travelling  as  her  companion  had  achieved — and  then  arrived  in 
London  in  the  evening.  She  was  taken  to  a  certain  quiet  clerical  hotel 
at  the  top  of  Suffolk  Street,  much  patronized  by  bishops  and  deans  of 
.the  better  sort,  expecting  to  find  a  message  there  from  her  husband. 
And  there  was  the  message — -just  arrived.  The  dean  had  reached 
Florence  three  days  after  her  departure;  and  as  he  would  do  the 
journey  home  in  twenty-four  hours  less  than  she  had  taken,  he  would 
be  there »  at  the  hotel,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  *^  I  suppose  I  may 
wait  for  him,  Mr.  EamQS  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

'*  I  will  see  Mr.  Toogood  to-night,  and  I  will  call  here  to-monrow, 
whether  I  see  him  or  not.     At  what  hour  will  you  be  in  ?  " 

**  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  do  that.  You  must  take  care  of  Sir 
Raffle  Buffle,  you  know." 

**  I  shan't  go  near  Sir  Raffle  Buffle  to-morrow,  nor  yet  the  next  day. 
You  mustn't  suppose  that  I  am  a&aid  of  Sir  Raffle  Buffle." 

**  You  are  only  afraid  of  Lily  Dale."  From  all  which  it  may  be  seea 
that  Mrs.  Arabin  and  John  Eames  had  become  very  intimate  on  their 
way  home. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  he  should  call  on  Mr.  Toogood  that  same 
night  or  early  the  next  morning,  and  that  he  should  come  to  the  hotel 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  next  day.  Going  along  one  of  the  passages  he 
passed  two  gentlemen  in  shovel-hats,  with  very  black  new  coats,  and 
knee-breeches ;  and  Johnny  could  not  but  hear  a  few  words  which  one 
clerical  gentleman  said  to  the  other.  **  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
energy,  of  wonderful  spirit,  but  a  firebrand,  my  lord, — a  complete  fire- 
brand 1  "  Then  Johnny  knew  that  the  Dean  of  A.  was  talking  to  the 
Bishop  of  B.  atout  the  late  Mrs.  Proudie. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

MR.   TOOGOOD  AT  SILVERBRIDOE, 

We  will  now  go  back  to  Mr.  Toogood  as  he  started  for  Silverbridge,  on 
the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Arabin*s  telegram  from  Venice.  **  I  gave  cheque  to 
Mr.  Crawley.  It  was  part  of  a  sum  of  money.  Will  write  to  Arch- 
deacon Grantly  to-day,  and  return  home  at  once.**  That  was  the 
telegram  which  Mr.  Toogood  received  ^t  his  office,  and  on  receiving 
which  he  resolved  that  he  must  start  to  Barchester  immediately.  **  It 
isn't  certainly  what  you  may  call  a  paying  business,"  he  said  to  his 
pTirtncr,  who  continued  to  grumble ;  *'  but  it  must  be  done  all  the 
same.  If  it  don't  get  into  the  ledger  in  one  way  it  will  in  another." 
So  Mr.  Toogood  started  for  Silverbridge,  having  sent  to  his  house  in 
Tavistock  Square  for  a  small  bag,  a  clean  shirt,  and  a  toothbrush. 
And  as  he  went  down  in  the  railway-carriage,  before  he  wei)t  to  sleep, 
he  turned  it  all  over  in  his  mind.  <*  Poor  devil !  I  wonder  whether 
any  man  ever  suffered  so  much  before.  And  as  for  that  woman, — ^it's 
ten  thousand  pities  that  she  should  have  died  before  she  heard  it. 
Talk  of  heart-complaint ;  she'd  have  had  a  touch  of  heart-complaint  if 
she  had  known  this  1 "  Then,  as  he  was  speculating  how  Mrs.  Axabin 
could  have  become  possessed  of  the  cheque,  he  went  to  sleep. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  the  first  person  to  be  seen  was  Mr. 
Walker,  and  after  that  he  would,  if  possible,  go  to  Archdeacon  Grantly. 
He  was  at  first  minded  to  go  at  once  out  to  Hogglestock ;  but  when  he 
remembered  how  very  strange  Mr.  Crawley  was  in  all  his  ways,  and 
told  himself  professionally  that  telegrams  were  but  bad  sources  of 
evidence  on  which  to  depend  for  details,  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
safer  if  he  were  first  to  see  Mr.  Walker.  There  would  be  very  littje 
delay.  In  a  day  or  two  the  archdeacon  would  receive  his  letter,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  after  that  Mrs.  Arabin  would  probably  be  at  home. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Mr.  Toogood  reached  the  house- of 
the  Silverbridge  solicitor,  having  the  telegram  carefully  folded  in  his 
pocket ;  and  he  was  shown  into  the  dining-room  while  the  servant 
took  his  name  up  to  Mr.  Walker.  The  clerks  were  gone,  and  the  office 
was  closed ;  and  persons  coming  on  business  at  such  times, — as  they 
often  did  come  to  that  house, — ^were  always  shown,  into  th^  parlour. 
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''  Tliat*8  nonsense,  Jane.  Ill  stands  to  reason  as  somebodj  had  it 
as  hadn't  ought  to  have  had  it.  But  I'm  as  glad  as  anything  as  how 
that  poor  reverend  gent  'U  come  off; — ^I  am.  They  tells  me  it*8  weeks 
Sometimes  hefore  a  bit  of  butcher's  meat  finds  its  way  into  his  house.** 
Then,  the  groom  and  the  housemaid  and  the  cook,  one  after  another, 
took  occasion  to  slip  out  of  the  back-door,  and  poor  Jane,  who  had  really 
been  the  owner  of  the  news,  was  left  alone  to  answer  the  bell. 

Miss  Walker  found  the  two  Miss  Prettymans  sitting  together  over 
their  accounts  in  the  elder  Miss  Prettyman's  private  room.  And  she 
could  see  at  once  by  signs  which  were  not  un&miliar  to  her  that  Miss 
Anne  Prettyman  was  being  scolded.  It  often  happened  that  Miss  Anne 
Prettyman  was  scolded,  especially  when  the  accounts  were  bronght  oat 
upon  the  table.  **  Sister,  they  are  illegible,"  Mary  Walker  heard,  as 
the  servant  opened  the  door  for  her. 

*'  1  don't  think  it's  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Miss  Anne,  nnable 
to  restrain  her  defence.  Then,  as  Mary  entered  the  room,  Miss  Pretty- 
man the  elder  laid  her  hands  down  on  certain  books  and  papers  as 
though  to  hide  them  from  profane  eyes. 

'*  I  am  glad  te  see  you,  Mary,"  said  Miss  Prettyman,  gravely. 

'*  I've  brought  such  a  piece  of  news,'*  said  Mary.  "  I  knew  you'd 
be  glad  to  hear  it,  so  I  ventured  to  disturb  you.'* 

"  Is  it  good  news  ?  "  said  Anne  Prettyman. 

*'  Very  good  news.     Mr.  Crawley  is  innocent. 

Both  the  ladies  sprung  on  to  their  legs.  Even  Miss  Prettyman 
herself  jumped  up  on  to  her  legs.  **  No  !  "  said  Anne.  **  Your  &ther 
has  discovered  it  ?  "  said  Miss  Prettyman. 

**  Not  exactly  that.  Mr.  Toogood  has  come  down  from  London  to 
tell  him.  Mr.  Toogood,  you  know,  is  Mr.  Crawley's  cousin  ;  and  he 
is  a  lawyer,  like  papa."  It  may  be  observed  that  ladies  belonging  to 
the  families  of  solicitors  always  talk  about  lawyers,  and  never  about 
attorneys  or  barristers. 

*'  And  does  Mr.  Toogood  say  that  Mr.  Crawley  is  innocent  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Prettyman. 

**  He  has  heard  it  by  a  message  from  Mrs.  Arabin.  But  you  mustn't 
mention  this.  You  won't,  please,  because  papa  has  asked  me  not.  I  told 
him  that  I  should  tell  you."  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  frown  passed 
away  entirely  from  Miss  Prettyman's  face,  and  the  papers  and  account- 
books  were  pushed  aside,  as  being  of  no  moment.  The  news  had  been 
momentous  enough  to  satisfy  her.  Mary  continued  her  story  almost  in 
a  whisper.  "  It  was  Mrs.  Arabin  who  sent  the  cheque  to  Mr.  Crawley. 
She  says  so  herself.  So  that  makes  Mr.  Crawley  quite  innocent.  I  am 
so  glad.** 
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**  But  isn't  it  odd  he  didn't  say  so  ?  "  said  Miss  Prettyman. 

**  Nevertheless,  it's  true,"  said  Mary. 

"  Perhaps  he  forgot,"  said  Anne  Prettyman. 

**  Men  don't  forget  such  things  as  that,"  said  the  elder  sister. 

**  I  really  do  think  Mr.  Crawley  could  forget  anything,"  said  the 
younger  sister. 

*'  You  may  be  sure  it's  true,*'  said  Mary  Walker,  **  because  papa 
said  so." 

''  If  he  said  so,  it  must  be  true,"  said  Miss  Prettyman  ;  **  and  I 
am  rejoiced.  I  really  am  rejoiced.  Poor  man  I  Poor  ill-used  man ! 
And  nobody  has  ever  believed  that  he  has  really  been  guilty,  even 
though  they  may  have  thought  that  he  spent  the  money  without  any 
proper  right  to  it.  And  now  he  will  get  off.  But  dear  me,  Mary, 
Mr.  Smithe  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  already  given  up  his  living, 
and  that  Mr.  Spooner,  the  minor  canon,  was  trying  to  get  it  from  the 
dean.  But  that  was  because  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mrs.  Proudie  had 
quarrelled ;  and  as  Mrs.  Proudie  is  gone,  Mr.  Spooner  very  likely  won't 
want  to  move  now." 

"  They'll  never  go  and  put  anybody  into  Hogglestock,  Annabella, 
over  Mr.  Crawley's  head,"  said  Anne. 

**  I  didn't  say  that  they  would.  Surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat 
what  I  hear,  like  another  person,  without  being  snapped  up." 

*'  I  didn't  mean  to  snap  you  up,  Annabella." 

**  You're  always  snapping  me  up.  But  if  this  is  true,  I  cannot  say 
how  glad  I  am.  My  poor  Grace  !  Now,  I  suppose,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty,  and  Grace  will  become  a  great  lady."  Then  they  discussed 
very  minutely  the  chances  of  Grace  Crawley's  promotion. 

John  Walker,  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  several  others  of  the  chosen 
spirits  of  Silverbridge,  were  playing  whist  at  a  provincial  club,  which 
had  established  itself  in  the  town,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  them. 
Though  Mr.  Winthrop  was  the  partner  of  the  great  Walker,  and  though 
John  Walker  was  the  great  man's  son,  I  fear  that  the  news  reached 
their  ears  in  but  an  imderhand  sort  of  way.  As  for  the  great  man 
himself,  he  never  went  near  the  cliib,  preferring  his  slippers  and  tea  at 
home.  The  Walkerian  groom,  rushing  up  the  street  to  the  "  George 
and  Vulture,"  paused  a  moment  to  tell  his  tidings  to  the  club  porter; 
from  the  club  porter  it  was  whispered  respectfully  to  the  Silverbridge 
apothecary,  who,  by  special  grace,  was  a  member  of  the  club ; — and  was 
by  him  repeated  with  much  cautious  solemnity  over  the  card-table. 
*'Who  told  you  that,  Balsam  ? "  said  John  Walker,  throwing  down 
his  cards. 
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'^  IVe  just  heard  it,"  said  Balsam. 
**  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  John. 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it's  true,"  said  Winthrop.  "  I  always  said 
that  something  would  turn  up." 

**  Will  you  bet  three  to  one  he  is  not  found  guilty  ?  "  said  John  Walker. 
"  Done,"  said  Winthrop ;  "  in  pounds."  That  morning  the  odds 
in  the  club  against  the  event  had  been  only  two  to  one.  But  as  the 
matter  was  discussed,  the  men  in  the  club  began  to  believe  the  tidings, 
and  before  he  went  homo,  John  Walker  would  have  been  glad  to  hedge 
his  bet  on  any  terms.  After  ho  had  spoken  to  his  father,  he  gave  his 
money  up  for  lost. 

But  Mr.  Walker, — ^the  great  Walker, — ^had  more  to  do  that  night 
before  his  son  came  home  from  the  club.  Ho  and  Mr.  Toogood  agreed 
that  it  would  be  right  that  they  should  see  Dr.  Tempest  at  once,  and 
they  went  over  together  to  the  rectory.  It  was  past  ten  at  this  time, 
and  they  found  the  doctor  almost  in  the  act  of  putting  out  the  candles 
for  the  night.  "I  could  not  but  come  to  you,  doctor,"  said  Mr. 
Walker,  **  with  the  news  my  friend  has  brought.  Mrs.  Arabin  gave 
the  cheque  to  Crawley.  Here  is  a  telegram  from  her  saying  so."  And 
the  telegram  was  handed  to  the  doctor. 

He  stood  perfectly  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  reading  it  over  and 
over  again.  **  I  see  it  all,"  he  said,  when  he  spoke  at  last.  '*  I  see  it  all 
now  ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  never  before  so  much  puzzled  in  my  life." 
**  I  own  I  can't  see  why  she  should  have  given  him  Mr.  Soames's 
cheque,"  said  Mr.  Walker. 

**  I  can't  say  where  she  got  it,  and  I  own  I  don't  much  care,"  s:iid 
Dr.  Tempest.  **  But  I  don't  doubt  but  what  she  gave  it  him  without 
telling  the  dcau,  and  that  Crawley  thought  it  came  from  the  dean. 
I'm  very  glad.  I  am,  indeed,  very  glad.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
pitied  a  man  so  much  in  my  Hfo  as  I  have  pitied  ]VIr.  Crawley." 

**  It  must  have  been  a  hard  case  when  it  has  moved  him,"  said  ^Ir. 
Walker  to  Mr.  Toogood  as  they  loft  the  clergyman's  house  ;  and  then 
the  Silverbridge  attorney  saw  the  attorney  from  London  home  to  his  inu. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  at  Silverbridge  that  the  news  from 
Venice  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  Crawleys  by  Major  Grantly. 
Mary  Walker  had  expressed  this  opinion  very  strongly,  and  her  mother 
had  agreed  with  her.  Miss  Prettyman  also  felt  that  poetical  justice, 
or,  at  least,  the  romance  of  justice,  demanded  this  ;  and,  as  she  told 
her  sister  Anne  after  Mary  Walker  left  her,  she  was  of  opinion  that 
such  an  arrangement  might  tend  to  make  things  safe.  ''  I  do  i>iink  ho 
is  an  honest  man  and  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Miss  Prettyman ;  '*  but,  my 
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dear,  you  know  what  the  proverb  says,  *  There*s  many  a  slip  *twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip.* "  Miss  Prettyman  thought  that  anything  which 
might  be  done  to  prevent  a  slip  ought  to  be  done.  The  idea  that  the 
pleasant  task  of  taking  the  news  out  to  Hogglestock  ought  to  be  con- 
fided to  Major  Grantly  was  very  general ;  but  then  Mr.  Walker  was  of 
opinion  that  the  news  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  Hogglestock  at  all  till 
something  more  certain  than  the  telegram  had  reached  them.  Early 
on  the  foUowing  morning  the  two  lawyers  again  met,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the  London  lawyer  should  go  over  at 
cnce  to  Barchester,  and  that  the  Silverbridge  lawyer  should  see  Major 
Grantly.  Mr.  Toogood  was  still  of  opinion  that  with  due  diligence 
fiomethiiig  might  yet  be  learned  as  to  the  cheque,  by  inquiiy  among  the 
denizens  of  **  The  Dragon  of  Wantly ;  "  and  his  opinion  to  this  effect 
was  stronger  than  ever  when  he  learned  from  Mr.  Walker  that  *^  The 
Dragon  of  Wantly  "  belonged  to  Mrs.  Arabin.  : 

Mr.  Walker,  after  breakfast,  had  himself  driven  up  in  his  open 
carriage  to  Cosby  Lodge,  and,  as  he  entered  the  gates,  observed  that 
the  auctioneer's  bills  as  to  the  sale  had  been  pulled  down.  The 
Mr.  Walkers  of  the  world  know  everything,  and  our  Mr.  Walker  had 
quite  understood  that  the  major  was  leaving  Cosby  Lodge  because  of 
some  misunderstanding  with  his  father.  The  exact  nature  of  the  mis- 
understanding he  did  not  know,  even  though  he  was  Mr.  Walker,  but 
had  little  doubt  that  it  referred  in  some  way  to  Grace  Crawley.  If  the 
archdeacon's  objection  to  Grace  arose  from  the  imputation  against  the 
father,  that  objection  would  now  be  removed,  but  the  abolition  of 
the  posters  could  not  as  yet  have  been  owing  to  any  such  cause  as 
that.  Mr.  Walker  found  the  major  at  the  gate  of  the  farmyard  attached 
to  Cosby  Lodge,  and  jMsrceived  that  at  that  very  moment  he  was  engaged 
in  superintending  the  abolition  of  sundry  other  auctioneer's  bills  from 
sundry  other  posts.  **  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  said  Mr.  Walker,  greeting 
the  major.     ^*  Is  there  to  be  no  sale  after  all  ?  '* 

'^  It  has  been  postponed,"  said  the  major. 

**  Postponed  for  good,  I  hope  ?  Bill  to  be  read  again  this  day  six 
months  1 "  said  Mr.  Walker. 

*'  I  rather  think  not.  But  circumstances  have  induced  me  to  have 
it  put  off." 

Mr.  Walker  had  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  had  taken  Major  Grantly 
aside.  ''Just  come  a  little  further,"  he  said;  *'  I've  something  special 
to  tell  you.  News  reached  me  last  night  which  will  clear  Mr.  Crawley 
altogether.     We  know  now  where  he  got  the  cheque.'* 

''Youdon'tteUmeso!'* 

n. — xxvm.  8  L 
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*'  Yes,  I  do.  And  though  the  news  has  reached  us  in  sncli  a  way 
that  we  cannot  act  upon  it  till  it's  confirmed,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
douht  it." 

"  And  how  did  he  get  it  ?  " 

*'  You  cannot  guess  ?'* 

**  Not  in  the  least/'  said  the  major ;  **  unless,  after  all,  Soames  gave 
it  to  him.*' 

'*  Soames  did  not  give  it  to  hirft,  but  Mrs.  Arabin  did." 

"  Mrs.  Arabin  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Arabin." 

"  Not  the  dean  ?  " 

**  No,  not  the  dean.  What  we  know  is  this,  that  your  aunt  has 
telegraphed  to  Crawley's  cousin,  Toogood,  to  say  that  she  gave  Crawley 
that  cheque,  and  that  she  has  written  to  your  father  about  it  at  length. 
We  do  not  like  to  tell  Crawley  till  that  letter  has  been  received.  It  is 
so  easy,  you  know,  to  misunderstand  a  telegram,  and  the  wrong  copying 
of  a  word  may  make  such  a  mistake  !  " 

*'  When  was  it  received  ?  " 

*' Toogood  received  it  in  London  only  yesterday  morning.  Your 
father  will  not  get  his  letter,  as  I  calculate,  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
But,  perhaps,  you  had  better  go  over  and  see  him,  and  prepare  him  for 
it.  Toogood  has  gone  to  Barchester  this  morning."  To  this  pro- 
position Grantly  made  no  immediate  answer.  He  could  not  but 
remember  the  terms  on  which  he  had  left  his  father ;  and  though  he 
had,  most  unwillingly,  pulled  do\Mi  the  auctioneer's  bills,  in  compliance 
with  his  mother's  last  prayer  to  him, — and,  indeed,  had  angrily  told 
the  auctioneer  to  send  him  in  his  bill  when  the  auctioneer  had  demurred 
to  these  proceedings, — nevertheless  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Crawley  with  his  father  in  pleasant  words, — in  words 
which  should  be  full  of  rejoicing.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  him,  Henry 
Grantly,  that  Mr.  Crawley  should  be  innocent,  and  he  did  rejoice ;  but 
he  had  intended  his  father  to  understand  that  ho  meant  to  persevere, 
whether  Mi*.  Crawley  were  innocent  or  guilty,  and  thus  he  would  now 
lose  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his  obstinacy, — an  opportunity  which 
had  not  been  without  a  charm  for  him.  He  must  console  himself  as 
best  he  might  with  the  returning  prospect  of  assured  prosperit}',  and 
with  his  renewed  hopes  as  to  the  Plumstead  foxes  !  "  We  think,  major, 
that  when  the  time  comes  you  ought  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  news  to 
Hogglestock,"  said  Mr.  Walker.  Then  the  major  did  undeiiako  to 
•  convey  the  news  to  Hogglestock,  but  he  made  no  promise  as  to  going 
over  to  Plumstead. 


CHAPTER  LXXn. 

MB.   TOOGOOD  AT  '' THE  DJRAGON  OF  WANTLYJ* 

In  accordance  with  his  arrangement  with  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Toogood 
went  over  to  Barchester  early  in  the  morning  and  put  himself  np  at 
"  The  Dragon  of  Wantly."  He  now  knew  the  following  facts  :  that 
Mr.  Soames,  when  he  lost  his  cheque,  had  had  with  him  one  of  the 
servants  from  that  inn, — that  the  man  who  had  heen  yn\h.  Mr.  SoamiBS 
had  gone  to  New  Zealand, — that  the  cheque  had  found  its  way"  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Arabin,  and  that  Mrs.  Arabin  was  the  owner  of  the  inn 
in  question.  So  much  he  believed  to  be  within  his  knowledge,  and  if 
his  knowledge  should  prove  to  be  correct,  his  work  would  be  done  as 
far  as  Mr.  Crawley  was  concerned.  If  Mr.  Crawley  had  not  stolen  the 
cheque,  and  if  that  could  be  proved,  it  would  be  a  question  of  no  great 
moment  to  Mr.  Toogood  who  had  stolen  it.  But  he  was  a  sportsman 
in  his  own  lino  who  liked  to  account  for  his  own  fox.  As  he  was  down 
at  Barchester,  he  thought  that  he  might  as  well  learn  how  the  cheque 
had  got  into  Mrs.  Arabin's  hands.  No  doubt  that  for  her  own  personal 
possession  of  it  she  would  be  able  to  accoimt  on  her  return.  Probably 
such  account  would  be  given  in  her  first  letter  home.  But  it  might  be 
well  that  he  should  be  prepared  with  any  small  circumstantial  details 
which  he  might  be  able  to  pick  up  at  the  inn. 

He  reached  Barchester  before  breakfast,  and  in  ordering  his  tea  and 
toast,  reminded  the  old  waiter  with  the  dirtv  towel  of  his  former 
acquaintance  with  him.  *'  I  remember  you,  sir,"  said  the  old  waiter. 
**I  remember  you  very  well.  You  was  asking  questions  about  the 
cheque  which  Mr.  Boames  lost  afore  Christmas."  Mr.  Toogood 
certainly  had  asked  one  question  on  the  subject.  He  had  inquired 
whether  a  certain  man  who  had  gone  to  New  Zealand  had  been  tLd 
post-boy  who  accompanied  Mr.  Soames  when  th^  cheque  was  lost ;  and 
the  waiter  had  professed  to  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Soames  or  the 
cheque.  He  now  perceived  at  once  that  the  gist  of  the  question  had 
remained  on  the  old  man's  mind,  and  that  he  was  recognized  as  being  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  lost  money. 

''  Did  I  ?  Ah,  yes ;  I  think  I  did.  And  I  think  you  told  me  that 
he  was  the  mao  ?" 

'*  No,  sir  ;  I  never  told  you  that." 
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**  Then  yon  told  me  that  he  wasn^i." 

''  Nor  I  didn't  tell  you  that  neither/'  said  the  waiter  angrily. 

**  Then  what  the  devil  did  you  tell  me  7  '*    To  this  further  question 
the  waiter  sulkily  declined  to  give  any  answer,  and  soon  afterwards  left 
the  room.     Toogood,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  his  hreakfla^t,  rang  the 
bell,  and  the  same  man  appeared.     ^*  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Stringer  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  if  he's  disengaged,"  said  Mr.  Toogood.     **  I 
know  he's  bad  with  the  gout,  and  therefore  if  he'll  allow  me,  I'll  go  to 
him  instead  of  his  coming  to  me."     Mr.  Stringer  was  the  landlord  of 
the  inn.     The  waiter  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  declared  that  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  his  master  was  not  down.     He  would  go  and  see. 
Toogood,  however,  would  not  wait  for  that;   but  rising  quickly  and 
passing  the  waiter,  crossed  the  hall  from  the  coffee-room,  and  entered 
what  was  called  the  bar.     The  bar  was  a  small  room  connected  with 
the  hall  by  a  large  open  window,  at  which  orders  for  rooms  were  given 
and  cash  was  paid,  and  glasses  of  beer  were  consumed, — and  a  good 
deal  of  miscellaneous  conversation  was  carried  on.     The  barmaid  was 
here  at  the  window,  and  there  was  also,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  a  man 
at  a  desk  with  a  red  nose.      Toogood  knew  that  the  man  at  the  desk 
with  the  red  nose  was  Mr.  Stringer's  clerk.      So  much  he  had  learned 
in  his  former  rummaging  about  the  inn.     And  he  also  remembered  at 
this  moment  that  he  had  observed  the  man  with  the  red  nose  standing 
under  a  narrow  archway  in  the  close  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
deanery,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Harding.     It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  then  that  the  man  with  the  red  nose  was  watching  him, 
but  it  did  occur  to  him  now  that  the  man  with  the  red  nose  had  been 
there,  under  the  arch,  with  the  express  purpose  of  watching  him  on 
that  occasion.      Mr.  Toogood  passed  quickly  through  the  bar  into  an 
inner  parlour,  in  which  was  sitting  Mr.  Stringer,  the  landlord,  propped 
among  his  cushions.     Toogood,  as  he  had  entered  the  hotel,  had  seen 
Mr.  Stringer  so  placed,  through  the  two  doors,  which  at  that  moment 
had  both  happened   to   be   open.     He  knew  therefore  that  his   old 
friend  the  waiter  had  not  been  quite  true  to  him  in  suggesting  that  his 
master  was  not  as  yet  down.      As  Toogood  cast  a  glance  of  his  eye  on 
the  man  with  the  red  nose,  he  told  himself  the   old   story   of  the 
apparition  under  the  archway. 

**  Mr.  Stringer,"  said  Mr.  Toogood  to  the  landlord,  "  I  hope  I'm  not 
intruding." 

**  0  dear,  no,  sir,"  said  the  forlorn  man.  *•  Nobody  ever  intrudes 
coming  in  here.  I'm  always  happy  to  see  gentlemen, — only,  mostly, 
I'm  BO  bad  -with  the  gout." 
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**  Have  you  got  a  sharp  touch  of  it  just  now,  Mr.  Stringer  ?  " 

**Not  just  to-day,  sir.  IVe  been  a  little  easier  since  Saturday. 
The  worst  of  this  burst  is  over.  But  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  it  don*t 
leave  me, — ^not  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  now ;  it  don't.  And  it  ain't 
what  I  drink,  nor  it  ain't  what  I  eat." 

**  Constitutional,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Toogood. 

"Look  here,  sir;"  and  Mr.  Stringer  shewed  his  visitor  the  chalk 
stones  in  all  his  knuckles.  "  They  say  I'm  all  a  mass  of  chalk.  I 
sometimes  think  they'll  break  me  up  to  mark  the  scores  behind  my 
own  door  with."     And  Mr.  Stringer  laughed  at  his  own  wit. 

Mr.  Toogood  laughed  too.  He  laughed  loud  and  cheerily.  And 
then  he  asked  a  sudden  question,  keeping  his  eye  as  he  did  so  upon  a 
little  square  open  window,  which  communicated  between  the  landlord's 
private  room  and  the  bar.  Through  this  small  aperture  he  could  see 
as  he  stood  a  portion  of  the  hat  worn  by  the  man  vnth  the  red  nose. 
Since  he  had  been  in  the  room  vnth  the  landlord,  the  man  vnth  the 
red  nose  had  moved  his  head  twice,  on  each  occasion  drawing  himself 
closer  into  his  comer ;  but  Mr.  Toogood,  by  moving  also,  had  still 
contrived  to  keep  a  morsel  of  the  hat  in  sight.  He  laughed  cheerily  at 
the  landlord's  joke,  and  then  he  asked  a  sudden  question, — looking 
well  at  the  morsel  of  the  hat  as  he  did  so.  "  Mr.  Stringer,"  said  he, 
"  how  do  you  pay  your  rent,  and  to  whom  do  you  pay  it  ?  "  There 
was  immediately  a  jerk  in  the  hat,  and  then  it  disappeared.  Toogood, 
stepping  to  the  open  door,  saw  that  the  red-nosed  clerk  had  taken  his 
hat  off  and  was  very  busy  at  his  accounts. 

"How  do  I  pay  my  rent? "said  Mr.  Stringer,  the  landlord. 
"  Well,  sir,  since  this  cursed  gont  has  been  so  bad,  it's  hard  enough 
to  pay  it  at  all  sometimes.  You  ain't  sent  here  to  look  for  it,  sir,  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  T,"  said  Toogood.  "  It  was  only  a  chance  question."  He 
felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Stringer,  the  landlord. 
Mr.  Stringer,  the  landlord,  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Soames's  cheque. 
"  What's  the  name  of  your  clerk  ?  "  said  he. 

"The  name  of  my  clerk?"  said  Mr.  Stringer.  "Why  do  you 
want  to  know  the  name  of  my  clerk  ?  " 

"  Does  he  ever  pay  your  rent  for  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  he  does,  at  times.  He  pays  it  into  the  bank  for  the 
lady  as  owns  the  house.  Is  there  any  reason  for  your  asking  these 
questions,  sir  ?     It  isn't  usual,  you  know,  for  a  stranger,  sir." 

Toogood  during  the  whole  of  this  time  was  standing  with  his  ejo 
upon  the  red-nosed  man,  and  the  red-nosed  man  could  not  move.    The 
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red-nosed  man  heard  all  the  questions  and  the  landlord*  s  answers,  and 
could  not  even  pretend  that  he  did  not  hear  them.  **  I  am  mj  cousin's 
clerk,"  said  he,  putting  on  his  hat,  and  coming  up  io  Mr.  Toogood  with 
a  swagger.  *^  Mj  name  is  Dan  Stringer,  and  I'm  Mr.  John  Stringer's 
cousin.  IVe  hved  with  Mr.  John  Stringer  for  twelve  year  and  more, 
and  I'm  a'most  as  well  known  in  Barchester  as  himself.  Hato  jou 
anything  to  say  to  me,  sir  ?  " 

**  Well,  yes  ;  I  have,"  said  Toogood. 

**  1  believe  you're  one  of  them  attorneys  from  London  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Dan  Stringer. 

'*  That's  true.     I  am  an  attorney  from  London." 

<*  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  ?  "  said  the  gouty  man,  trying  to  get 
off  his  chair,  but  not  succeeding.  **  If  there  is  anything  wronger  than 
usual,  Dan,  do  tell  me.  Is  there  anything  wrong,  sir  ? "  and  the 
landlord  appealed  piteously  to  Mr.  Toogood. 

"Never  you  mind,  John,"  said  Dan.  "You  keep  yourself  quiet, 
and  don't  answer  none  of  his  questions.  He's  one  of  them  low  sort,  he 
is.  I  know  him.  I  knowed  him  for  what  he  is  directly  I  saw  him. 
Ferreting  about, — that's  his  game ;  to  see  if  there's  anything  to 
be  got." 

"  But  what  is  he  ferreting  here  for  ?  "  said  Mr.  John  Stringer. 

"  I'm  ferreting  for  Mr.  Soames's  cheque  for  twenty  pounds,"  said 
Mr.  Toogood. 

"  That's  the  cheque  that  the  parson  stole,"  said  Dan  Stringer, 
*'  He's  to  be  tried  for  it  at  the  'sizes." 

"  You've  hoard  about  Mr.  Soames  and  his  cheque,  and  about  'Mr, 
Crawley,  I  daresay  ?  "  said  Toogood. 

"  I've  heard  a  deal  about  them,"  said  the  landlord. 

"And  so,  I  daresay,  have  you?"  said  Toogood,  turning  to  Dan 
Stringer.  But  Dan  Stringer  did  not  seem  inclined  to  carry  on  the 
conversation  any  further.  When  he  was  hardly  pressed,  he  declared 
that  he  just  had  heard  that  there  was  some  parson  in  trouble  about  a 
sum  of  money ;  but  that  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than  that.  Ho 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  a  cheque  or  a  note  that  the  parson  had 
taken,  and  had  never  been  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  to  make 
any  inquiry. 

"  But  you've  just  said  that  Mr.  Soames's  cheque  was  the  cheque  the 
parson  stole,"  said  the  astonished  landlord,  turning  with  open  eyes 
upon  his  cousin. 

"  You  be  blowed,"  said  Dan  Stringer,  the  clerk,  to  Mr.  John 
Stringer,  the  landlord  ;  and  then  walked  out  of  the  room  back  to  the  bar. 
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"  I  understand  nothing  about  it, — ^nothing  at  all,*'  said  the  gout 
man. 

"I  understand  pretty  nearly  all  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Toogood, 
following  the  red-nosed  clerk.  There  was  no  necessity  that  he  should 
trouble  the  landlord  any  further.  He  left  the  room,  and  went  through 
the  bar,  and  as  ho  passed  out  along  the  hall,  he  found  Dan  Stringer 
with  his  hat  on  talking  to  the  waiter.  The  waiter  immediately  pulled 
himself  up,  and  adjusted  his  dirty  napkin  under  his  arm,  after  the 
fashion  of  waiters,  and  showed  that  he  intended  to  be  civil  to  the 
customers  of  the  house.  But  he  of  the  red  nose  cocked  his  hat,  and 
looked  with  insolence  at  Mr.  Toogood,  and  defied  him.  <<  There's 
nothing  I  do  hate  so  much  as  them  low-bred  Old  Bailey  attorneys," 
said  Mr.  Dan  Stringer  to  the  waiter,  in  a  voice  intended  to  reach  Mr. 
Toogood's  ears.  Then  Mr.  Toogood  told  himself  that  Dan  Stringer 
was  not  the  thief  himself,  and  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  prove 
that  Dan  had  even  been  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  but  that  such  was  the  case. 

He  first  went  to  the  police  office,  and  there  explained  his  business. 
Nobody  at  the  police  office  pretended  to  forget  Mr.  Soames's  cheque,  or 
Mr.  Crawley's  position.  The  constable  went  so  far  as  to  swear  that 
there  wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  all  Barchester  who  was  not 
talking  of  Mr.  Crawley  at  that  very  moment.  Then  Mr.  Toogood  went 
with  the  constable  to  the  private  house  of  the  mayor,  and  had  a  little 
conversation  with  the  mayor.  **Not  guilty!  "  said  the  mayor,  with 
incredulity,  when  he  first  heard  the  news  about  Crawley.  But  when 
he  heard  Mr.  Toogood's  story,  or  as  much  of  it  as  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  hear,  he  yielded  reluctantly.  **  Dear,  dear  I  "  he  said. 
"I'd  have  Het  anything  'twas  he  who  stole  it."  And  after  that  the 
mayor  was  quite  sad.  Only  let  us  think  what  a  comfortable  excitement 
it  would  create  throughout  England  if  it  was  surmised  that  an  arch- 
bishop had  forged  a  deed ;  and  how  much  England  would  lose  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  archbishop  was  innocent !  As  the  archbishop 
and  his  forgery  would  be  to  England,  so  was  Mr.  Crawley  and  the 
cheque  for  twenfy  pounds  to  Barchester  and  its  mayor.  Nevertheless, 
the  mayor  promised  his  assistance  to  Mr.  Toogood. 

Mr.  Toogood,  still  neglecting  his  red-nosed  friend,  went  next  to  the 
deanery,  hoping  that  he  might  again  see  Mi.  Harding.  Mr.  Harding 
was,  he  was  told,  too  ill  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Harding,  Mrs.  Baxter  said, 
could  never  bo  seen  now  by  strangers,  nor  yet  by  friends,  unless  they 
were  very  old  friends.  **  There's  been  a  deal  of  change  since  you  were 
hi'Yo  last,  sii'.     I  remember  your  coming,  sir.     You  were  talking  to 
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Mr.  Harding  about  the  poor  clergyman  as  is  to  be  tried.**  He  did  not 
stop  to  tell  Mrs.  Baxter  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Crawley *s  innocence; 
but  having  learned  that  a  message  had  been  received  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Arabin  would  he  home  on  the  next  Tuesday, — this  being  Friday, — he 
took  his  leave  of  Mrs.  Baxter.  His  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Soames,  who 
lived  three  miles  out  in  the  country. 

He  found  it  very  difficult  to  convince  Mr.  Soames.  Mr.  Soames 
was  more  staunch  in  his  belief  of  Mr.  Crawley's  guilt  than  any  one 
whom  Toogood  had  yet  encountered.  "  I  never  took  the  cheque  out 
of  his  house/'  said  Mr.  Soames.  ''  But  you  have  not  stated  that  on 
oath,"  said  Mr.  Toogood.  "No,"  rejoined  the  other;  **  and  I  never 
will.  I  can't  swear  to  it ;  but  yet  I'm  sure  of  it.'*  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  driven  by  a  man  named  Scuttle,  and  that  Bcnttle 
might  have  picked  up  the  cheque,  if  it  had  been  dropped  in  the  gig. 
But  the  cheque  had  not  been  dropped  in  the  gig.  The  cheque  had 
been  dropped  in  Mr.  Crawley's  house.  "  Why  did  he  say  then  that  I 
paid  it  to  hun  ?  "  said  Mr.  Soames,  when  Mr.  Toogood  spoke  con- 
fidently of  Crawley's  innocence.  **  Ah,  why  indeed  ?  **  answered 
Toogood.  <<  If  he  had  not  been  fool  enough  to  do  that,  we  should 
have  been  saved  all  this  trouble.  All  the  same,  he  did  not  steal  your 
money,  Mr.  Soames ;  and  Jem  Scuttle  did  steal  it.  Unfortunately?  Jem 
Scuttle  is  in  New  Zealand  by  this  time."  '*  Of  course,  it  is  possible/* 
said  Mr.  Soames,  as  he  bowed  Mr.  Toogood  out.  Mr.  Soames  did  not 
like  Mr.  Toogood. 

That  evening  a  gentleman  with  a  red  nose  asked  at  the  Barchester 
station  for  a  second-class  ticket  for  London  by  the  up  night-mail  train. 
He  was  well  known  at  the  station,  and  the  station-master  made  some 
little  inquiry.  **  All  the  way  to  London  to-night,  Mr.  Stringer?  "  he 
said. 

**  Yes, — all  the  way,"  said  the  red-nosed  man,  sulkily. 

**  I  don't  think  you'd  better  go  to  London  to-night,  Mr.  Stringer," 
said  a  tall  man,  stepping  out  of  the  door  of  the  booking-office.  ''  I 
think  you'd  better  come  back  with  me  to  Barchester.  I  do  indeed." 
There  was  some  little  argument  on  the  occasion ;  but  the  stranger,  who 
was  a  detective  policeman,  carried  his  point,  and  Mr.  Dan  Stringer  did 
return  to  Barchester. 


CHAPTER  LXXni. 

TUEItE  IS  COMFORT  AT  PLVUSTEAD. 

ENEY  GRANTLY  had  written 
tho  following  ehoii  letter  io 
Mrs.  Grantlj  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  poll  down  the 
anctionccr'B  bills.  "  Dsut 
MoTHEB, — I  have  pos^toned 
the  Bale,  not  liking  to  refbse 
yon  anything.  Ab  far  aa  I 
can  see,  I  shall  still  be  forced 
to  leave  Cosby  Lodge,  as  I 
certoinljr  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
make  Grace  Crawley  my  wife. 
I  say  this  that  there  may  be 
no  misimdorBtanding  with  n^ 
father.  The  aoctioneer  has 
promised  to  have  the  bills 
removed. 
"  Your  aAectiooate  sod, 

"  Hekbt  Orantly." 
This  hod  been  written  by  the  m^or  on  the  Friday  before  Mr. 
Walker  had  brought  up  to  him  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Toogood  and  Mrs. 
Arabin's  solution  of  the  Crawley  difficulty ;  but  it  did  not  reach 
Plumetead  till  the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Grantly  immediately  took 
the  good  news  about  the  sale  to  her  hnsbaud, — not  of  courso  showing 
bim  the  letter,  being  far  too  wise  lor  that,  and  giving  him  credit  for 
being  too  wise  to  ask  for  it.  "  Henry  has  arranged  with  the  aoctioneer," 
she  said  joyfuUy;  "  and  the  bills  have  been  all  pulled  down." 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I've  jnst  heard  from  him.    He  has  told  me  bo.    Come,  my  dear, 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  bearing  yon  say  that  things  shall  be  pleasant 
again  between  yon  and  him.     He  has  yielded." 
"  I  don't  see  much  yielding  in  it." 

•'  He  has  done  what  you  wanted.     What  more  can  ho  do  ?  " 
"  I  want  biTTi  to  come  over  btte,  and  take  an  interest  in  things, 
II.-sxra.  [J  u 
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and  not  treat  me  as  though  I  were  nobody/'     Within  an  hour  of  this 
the  major  had  arrived  at  Plumstead,  laden  with  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Arabin  and  the  cheque,  and  of  Mr.  Crawley's  innocence, — laden  not 
only  with  such  tidings  as  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Walker,  but  also 
with  further  details,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Toogood.     For 
he  had  come  through  Barchester,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Toogood  on  his 
way.     This  was  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  he  had  breakfasted  with 
Mr.  Toogood  at  **  The  Dragon  of  Wantly."    Mr.  Toogood  had  told  him 
of  his  suspicions, — ^how  the  red-nosed  man  had  been  stopped,  and  had 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Crawley's  trial, — and  how  he  was 
now  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.     Grantly  had  not  cared  very 
much  about  the  red-nosed  man,  confining  his  present  soHcitude  to  the 
question  whether  Grace  Crawley's  father  would  certainly  be  shown  to 
have  been  innocent  of  the  theft.     **  There's  not  a  doubt   about    it, 
major,"  said  Mr.  Toogood  ;  *^  not  a  doubt  on  earth.     But  we'd  l>etter 
be  a  httlc  quiet  till  your  aunt  comes  home, — just  a  little^qjiiieti .  She'll 
be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  won't  budge  till  she  eoQtftids."  '.,  Ik  c^ito 
of  his  desire  for  quiescence  Mr.  Toogood  consented  to  a  reydation 
being  at  once  made  to  the  archdeacon  and  Mcs.'Ctrantly.*,  '^  And  Til 
tell  you  what,  major ;  as  soon  as  ever  Mrs.  Arabic  is'bm^  ixnd  haB'^hren 
us  her  own  word  to  act  on,  you  and  I  will  go  ovet^to'Slogglestock  and 
astonish  them.     I  should  like  to  go  myself,  because,  you  see,  Mrs. 
Crawley  is  my  cousin,  and  we  have  taken  a  httle  trouble  about  this 
matter."     To  this  the  major  assented  ;  but  he  altogether  declined  to 
assist  in  Mr.  Toogood' s  speculations  respecting  the  unfortunate  Dan 
Stringer.     It  was  agreed  between  them  that  for  the  present  no  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  palace,  as  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Thumble  had 
better  be  allowed  to  do  the  Hogglestock  duties  on  the  next  Sunday. 
As  matters  went,  however,  Mr.  Thumble  did  not  do  so.     He  had  paid 
his  last  visit  to  Hogglestock. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  here  that  the  imfortunate  Mr.  Snapper 
was  constrained  to  go  out  to  Hogglestock  on  the  Sunday  which  was  now 
approaching, — which  fell  out  as  follows.  It  might  be  all  very  well  for 
Mr.  Toogood  to  arrange  that  he  would  not  tell  this  person  or  that 
person  of  the  new^s  which  he  had  brought  down  from  London ;  but  as 
he  had  told  various  people  in  Silverbridge,  as  ho  had  told  Mr.  Soamcs, 
and  as  he  had  told  the  police  at  Barchester,  of  course  the  tale  found  its 
way  to  the  palace.  Mr.  Thumble  heard  it,  and  having  come  by  this  time 
thoroughly  to  hate  Hogglestock  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  he  pleaded 
to  Mr.  Snapper  that  this  report  aflbrdcd  ample  reason  why  he  need  not 
again  visit  that  detestable  parish.     Mr.  Snapper  did  not  see  it  in  the 
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same  light.     <'You  may  bo  sure  Mr.  Crawley  will  not  get  into  the 
pulpit  after  his  resignation,  Mr.  Thnmble,'*  said  he. 

**  His  resignation  means  nothing/*  said  Thnmble. 

*^  It  means  a  great  deal,"  said  Snapper;  <<  and  the  duties  mnst  be 
provided  for." 

'*  I  won't  provide  for  them,"  said  Thnmble ;  '<  and  so  yon  may  tell 
the  bishop."  In  these  days  Mr.  Thnmble  was  very  angry  with  the 
bishop,  for  the  bishop  had  not  yet  seen  him  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Proudie. 

Mr.  Snapper  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop 
in  these  days  was  very  mild  to  those  whom  he  saw,  given  but  to  few 
words,  and  a  little  astray, — as  though  he  had  had  one  of  his  limbs  cut 
off, — as  Mr.  Snapper  expressed  it  to  Mrs.  Snapper.  '*!  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  felt  as  though  all*  his  limbs  were  cut  off,"  said  Mrs. 
Snapper;  '<you  must  give  him  time,  and  he'll  come  round  by-and- 
by."  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Snapper's  opinion  of  the 
bishop's  feelings  and  condition  was  correct.  In  his  difficulty  respect- 
ing Hogglestock  and  Mr.  Thnmble  Mr.  Snapper  went  to  the  bishop, 
and  spoke  perhaps  a  little  harshly  of  Mr.  Thnmble. 

« I  think,  upon  the  whole.  Snapper,  that  yon  had  better  go  your- 
self," said  the  bishop. 

**  Do  you  think  so,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Snapper.  "  It  will  be 
inconvenient." 

<<  Everything  is  inconvenient ;  but  you'd  better  go.  And  look  here. 
Snapper,  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  say  anything  out  at  Hogglestock 
about  the  cheque.  We  don't  know  what  it  may  come  to  yet."  Mr. 
Snapper,  with  a  heavy  heart,  left  his  patron,  not  at  all  liking  the  task 
that  was  before  him.  But  his  wife  encouraged  him  to  be  obedient. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  one-horse  carriage,  and  the  work  was  not, 
therefore,  so  hard  liS  him  as  it  would  have  been  and  had  been  to  poor 
Mr.  Thumble.  And,  moreover,  his  wife  promised  to  go  with  him.  Mr. 
Snapper  and  Mrs.  Snapper  did  go  over  to  Hogglestock,  and  the  duty 
was  done.  Mrs.  Snapper  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  Mrs.  Crawley,  and 
Mr.  Snapper  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  Mr.  Crawley ;  but  not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  new  news  as  to  Mr.  Soames's  cheque,  which  were  now 
almost  current  in  Barchester.  Indeed,  no  whisper  about  it  had  as  yet 
reached  Hogglestock. 

**One  vrord  with  you,  reverend  sir,"  said  Mr,  Crawley  to  the 
chaplain,  as  the  latter  was  coming  out  of  the  ohurch,  '*  as  to  the  parish 
work,  sir,  during  the  week ; — ^I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  favour  me 
with  your  opinion*" 

8  M  2 
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"  About  what,  Mr.  Crawley  ?  " 

''  Whether  yon  think  that  I  may  be  allowed,  without  scandal,  to 
visit  the  sick, — and  to  give  instraction  in  the  school.*' 

**  Surely ; — surely,  Mr.  Crawley.    Why  not  ?  " 

'*  Mr.  Thumble  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  bishop  was  veiy 
urgent  that  I  should  interfere  in  no  way  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
parish.  Twice  did  he  enjoin  on  me  that  I  should  not  interfere, — ^on* 
necessarily,  as  it  seemed  to  me.** 

'*  Quite  unnecessary,*'  said  Mr.  Snapper.  **  And  the  bishop  will  be 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Crawley,  if  you'll  just  see  that  the  things  go  on  all 
straight.** 

**  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  know  with  accuracy  what  his  idea  of 
straightness  is,**  said  Mr.  Crawley  to  his  wife.  '<  It  maybe  that  things 
are  straight  to  him  when  they  are  buVied  as  it  were  out  of  sight,  and 
put  away  without  trouble.  I  hope  it  be  not  so  with  the  bishop.*' 
When  he  went  into  his  school  and  remembered, — as  he  did  remember 
through  every  minute  of  his  teaching — ^that  he  was  to  receive  no  portion 
of  the  poor  stipend  which  was  allotted  for  the  clerical  duties  of  the 
parish,  he  told  himself  that  there  was  gross  injustice  in  the  way  in  which 
things  were  being  made  straight  at  Hogglestock. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  major  and  to  the  archdeacon  at 
Plumstcad, — in  which  comfortable  parish  things  wore  generally  made 
straight  more  easily  than  at  Hogglestock.  Henry  Grantly  went  over 
from  Barchcster  to  Plumstead  in  a  gig  from  the  "  Dragon,**  and  made 
his  way  at  once  into  his  father's  study.  The  archdeacon  was  seated 
there  with  simdry  manuscripts  before  him,  and  with  one  half-finished 
manuscript, — as  was  his  wont  on  every  Saturday  morning.  **  Halloo, 
Harry,**  he  said.  **  I  didn't  expect  you  in  the  least.'*  It  was  barely 
an  hour  since  ho  had  told  Mrs.  Grantly  that  his  complaint  against  his 
son  was  that  he  wouldn't  come  and  make  himself* comfortable  at  the 
rectory. 

**  Father,"  said  he,  gi™g  the  archdeacon  his  hand,  **  yon  have 
heard  nothing  yet  about  Mr.  Crawley  ?  '* 

"  No,"  said  the  archdeacon  jumping  up ;  "  nothing  new  ; — ^what  is 
it  ?  "  Many  ideas  about  Mr.  Crawley  at  that  moment  flitted  across  the 
archdeacon's  mind.  Could  it  be  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  overcome  by  his  troubles  ? 

"  It  has  all  come  out.     He  got  the  cheque  from  my  aunt.*' 

<*  From  your  aunt  Eleanor  ?  *'  ^ 

"  Yes ;  from  my  aunt  Eleanor.  She  has  telegraphed  over  fix)m 
Venice  to  say  that  she  gave  the  identical  cheque  to  Crawley.     That  Is 
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all  we  know  at  present, — except  that  she  has  written  an  account  of  the 
matter  to  you,  and  that  she  will  be  here  herself  as  quick  as  she  can  come." 

«  Who  got  the  message,  Henry  ?  ** 

"  Crawley's  lawyer, — ^a  fellow  named  Toogood,  a  cousin  of  his  wife's ; 
— a  very  decent  fellow,"  added  the  major,  remembering  how  necessary 
it  was  that  he  should  reconcile  his  father  to  all  the  Crawley  belongings. 
'*  He's  to  be  over  here  on  Monday,  and  then  will  arrange  what  is  to  be 
done." 

**  Done  in  what  way,  Henry  ?  " 

"  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet.  Crawley  does  not  know  him- 
self at  this  moment  how  the  cheque  got  into  his  hands.  He  must  be 
told,  and  something  must  be  settled  about  the  Hving.  They've  taken 
the  living  away  &om  him  among  them.  And  then  the  indictment  must 
be  quashed,  or  something  of  that  kind  done.  Toogood  has  got  hold  of 
the  scoundrel  at  Barchester  who  really  stole  the  cheque  from  Soames  ; 
— or  thinks  that  he  has.     It's  that  Dan  Stringer." 

<*  He's  got  hold  of  a  regular  scamp  then.  I  never  knew  any  good 
of  Dan  Stringer,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

Then  Mrs.  Grantly  was  told,  and  the  whole  story  was  repeated 
again,  with  many  expressions  of  commiseration  in  reference  to  all  the 
Crawleys.  The  archdeacon  did  not  join  in  these  at  first,  being  rather  shy 
on  that  head.  It  was  very  hard  for  him  to  have  to  speak  to  his  son 
about  the  Crawleys  as  though  they  were  people  in  all  respects  estimable 
and  well-conducted,  and  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Grantly  understood  this  so 
well,  that  eveiy  now  and  then  she  said  some  half-laughing  word 
respecting  Mr.  Crawley's  peculiarities,  feeling  that  in  this  way  she 
might  ease  her  husband's  difficulties.  **  He  must  be  the  oddest  man 
that  ever  lived,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  **  not  to  have  known  where  he  got 
the  cheque."  The  archdeacon  shook  his  head,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
as  he  walked  about  the  room.  *'  I  suppose  too  much  learning  has  upset 
him,"  said  the  archdeacon.  "  They  say  he's  not  very  good  at  talking 
English,  but  put  him  on  in  Greek  and  he  never  stops." 

The  archdeacon  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  had  to  admit  Mr. 
Crawley  to  his  goodwill,  and  that  as  for  Grace  Crawley, — ^it  was  essen- 
tially necessary  that  she  should  be  admitted  to  his  heart  of  hearts.  He 
had  promised  as  much.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Archdeacon 
Grantly  always  kept  his  promises,  and  especially  such  promises  as  these. 
And  indeed  it  was  the  nature  of  the  man  that  when  he  had  been  very 
angry  with  those  he  loved,  he  should  be  unhappy  until  he  had  found 
some  escape  from  his  anger.  He  could  not  endure  to  have  to  own  him- 
self to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  but  he  could  be  content  wii 
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incomplete  recc^piition  of  his  having  been  in  the  right.  The  poeten 
had  been  pulled  down  and  Mr.  Crawley,  as  he  was  now  told,  had  noi 
stolen  the  cheque.  That  was  sufficient.  If  his  son  would  only  drink  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine  with  him  comfortably,  and  talk  dntifiillj  about  the 
Plomstead  foxes,  all  should  be  held  to  be  right,  and  Qrace  Crawley 
should  be  received  with  lavish  paternal  embraces.  The  archdeacon  had 
kissed  Grace  once,  and  felt  that  he  could  do  so  again  without  an  un- 
pleasant strain  upon  his  feelings. 

**  Say  something  to  your  &ther  about  the  property  after  dinner/' 
said  Mrs.  Qrantly  to  her  son  when  they  were  alone  together. 

"  About  what  property  ?  *' 

**  About  this  property,  or  any  property  ;  you  know  what  I  mean ; 
*— something  to  show  that  you  are  interested  about  his  affiurs.  He  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  to  make  things  right."  After  dinner,  OTor  the 
claret,  Mr.  Thome's  terrible  sin  in  reference  to  the  trapping  of  foxes 
was  accordingly  again  brought  up,  and  the  archdeacon  became  beauti- 
fully irate,  and  expressed  his  animosity, — ^which  he  did  not  in  the  least 
feel) — against  an  old  friend  with  an  energy  which  would  have  ddighted 
his  wife,  if  she  could  have  heard  him.  **  I  shall  tell  Thome  my  mind, 
certainly.  He  and  I  are  very  old  friends  ;  we  have  known  each  other 
all  our  Hves  ;  but  I  cannot  put  up  with  this  kind  of  thing, — and  I  will 
not.  It's  all  because  he's  afraid  of  his  own  gamekeeper."  And  yet 
the  archdeacon  had  never  ridden  after  a  fox  in  his  life,  and  never  meant 
to  do  so.  Nor  had  he  in  truth  been  always  so  very  anxious  that  foxes 
should  be  found  in  his  covers.  That  fox  which  had  been  so  fortunately 
trapped  just  outside  the  Plumstead  property  afforded  a  most  pleasant 
escape  for  the  steam  of  his  anger.  When  he  began  to  talk  to  his  wife 
that  evening  about  Mr.  Thome's  wicked  gamekeeper,  she  was  so  sure 
that  all  was  right,  that  she  said  a  word  of  her  extreme  desire  to  see 
Grace  Crawley. 

"  If  he  is  to  marry  hor,  we  might  as  well  have  her  over  here,"  said 
the  archdeacon. 

**  That's  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly.  And  thus 
things  at  the  rectory  got  themselves  arranged. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  the  expected  letter  from  Venice  came  to 
hand,  and  was  read  on  that  morning  very  anxiously,  not  only  by 
Mrs.  Grantly  and  the  major,  but  by  the  archdeacon  also,  in  spite  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  day.  Indeed  the  archdeacon  had  been  very  stoutly 
anti-sabbatarial  when  the  question  of  stopping  the  Sunday  post  to 
Plumstead  had  been  mooted  in  the  village,  giving  those  who  on  that 
occasion  were  the  special  friends  of  the  postman  to  understand  that  he 
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coQsiJered  Uiem  to  be  oumskiillB,  and  little  better  than  idiota.  The 
poetmao,  finding  the  parson  to  be  against  him,  had  seen  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  him,  and  had  allowed  the  matter  lo  drop.  Mrs.  Arahin's 
letter  was  long  and  eager,  and  fall  of  repetitions,  but  it  did  explain 
clearly  to  thom  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  cheque  had  found  its 
way  into  Mr.  Crawley's  hand.  "  Francis  came  np  to  me,"  she  sud  in 
her  letter, — Francis  being  her  hnsband,  the  dean, — "  and  asked  me  for 
the  money,  which  I  had  promised  to  make  np  in  a  packet.  The  packet 
was  not  ready,  and  he  woold  not  wait,  declaring  that  Mr.  Crawley  was 
in  such  a  flurry  that  he  did  not  like  to  leave  him.  I  was  therefore  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  door.  I  went  to  my  desk,  and  thinlring  that  I 
could  epare  the  twenty  pounds  as  well  as  the  fifty,  I  put  the  cheqne 
into  the  envelope,  together  with  the  not«B,  and  handed  the  packet  to 
Francis  at  the  door.  I  think  I  told  Francis  afterwards  tiiat  I  put 
seventy  ponnda  into  the  envelope,  instead  of  £%,  but  of  this  I  will  not 
be  sure.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Craictm/  got  Mr.  Soamet'i  chtquefrom  me." 
These  last  words  she  underscored,  and  then  vent  on^  explain  how  the 
cheqne  had  been  paid  to  her  a  short  time  before  by  Dan  Bbinger. 

"  Then  Toogood  has  been  right  about  the  fellow,"  said  the 
archdeacon. 

"  Z  hope  they'll  hang  him,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly.  "  He  most  have 
known  all  the  time  what  dreadfdl  misery  he  was  bringing  apon  this 
unfortunate  family." 

"  I  don't  snpposo  Dan  Stringer  cared  mnch  about  that,"  said  the 

"Not  a  straw,"  said  the  archdeacon,  and  then  all  hurried  off  to 
church  ;  and  the  archdeacon  preached  the  sermon  in  the  fabrication  of 
which  he  had  been  interrupted  by  hia  son,  and  which  therefore  barely 
enabled  him  to  turn  the  qaarter  of  an  hour  from  the  giving  oat  of 
his  text.  It  was  his  constant  practice  to  preach  for  full  twenty 
minutes. 

As  Barcbeater  lay  on  the  direct  rood  from  Flomatead  to  Hoggleatock, 
it  was  thought  well  that  word  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Toogood,  desiring 
him  not  to  come  out  to  Plnmstead  on  the  Monday  morning,  l&yor 
Orantly  proposed  to  call  for  him  at  "  The  Dragon,"  and  to  take  him  o 
from  tbonce  to  Hogglestock.  "  Yon  had  Letter  tiike  your  mothu 
horses  all  through,"  said  the  archdeacon.  Tlie  distance  was  very  q 
twenty  miles,  and  it  was  felt  both  by  the  mother  aud  Uio  son,  l~ 
archdeacon  must  be  in  a  good  humour  when  he  made  such  a  propc 
as  that.  It  was  not  often  that  the  rectory  carriage -iioraeaj 
to  make  long  journeys.    A  mn  into  Barchester  i 
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Were  probably  drawing  to  a  close  at  <'  The  Dragon  of  Wantly,*'  and 
there  was  no  knowing  who  might  be  the  new  landlord. 

Henry  Grantly  and  the  lawyer  fonnd  very  little  to  say  to  each  other 

on  their  long  way  oat  to  Hogglestock.     They  were  thinking,  probably, 

much  of  the  coming  interview,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  express  their 

thoughts  to  each  other.    '^  I  will  not  take  the  carriage  up  to  the  house," 

said  the   major,  as  they  were  entering  the  parish  of  Hogglestock; 

**  particularly  as  the  man  must  feed  the  horses/'     80  they  got  out  at  a 

farmhouse  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  where  the  offence  of  the 

carriage  and  livery-servant  would  be  well  out  of  Mr.  Crawley's  sight,  and 

from  thence  walked  towards  the  parsonage.   The  church,  and  the  school 

close  to  it,  lay  on  their  way,  and  as  they  passed  by  the  school  door  they 

heard  voices  within.     **  I'll  bet  twopence  he's  there,"  said  Toogood. 

**  They  tell  mo  he's  always  either  in  one  shop  or  the  other.     I'll  slip 

in  and  bring  him  out."     Mr.  Toogood  had  assumed  a  comfortable  air, 

as  though  the  day's  work  was  to  be  good  pastime,  and  even  made 

occasional  attempts  at  drollery.      He  had  had  his  jokes  about  Dan 

Stringer,  and  had  attempted  to  describe  the  absurdities  of  Mr.  Crawley's 

visit  to  Bedford  Bow.     All  this  would  have  angered  the  major,  had  ho 

not  seen  that  it  was  assumed  to  cover  something  below  of  which  Mr. 

Toogood  was  a  little  ashamed,  but  of  which,  as  the  major  thought, 

Mr.  Toogood  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.     When,  therefore,  Toogood 

proposed  to  go  into  the  school  and  bring  Mr.  Crawley  out,  as  though 

the  telling  of  their  story  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  the 

major  did  not  stop  him.    Indeed  he  had  no  plan  of  his  own  ready.    His 

mmd  was  too  intent  on  the  tragedy  which  had  occurred,  and  which  was 

now  to  be  brought  to  a  close,  to  enable  him  to  form  any  plan  as  to  the 

best  way  of  getting  up  the  last  scene.    So  Mr.  Toogood,  ^vith  quick  and 

easy  steps,  entered  the  school,  leaving  the  major  still  standing  in  the 

road.     Mr.  Crawley  was  in  the  school; — as  was  also  Jane  Crawley. 

*'  So  here  you  are,"  said  Toogood.      "  That's  fortunate.     I  hope  I 

Imd  you  pretty  well  ?  " 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  identity,  my  wife's  relative,  Mr. 
Toogood?  "  said  Mr.  Crawley,  stepping  down  from  his  humble  desk. 

**  Just  so,  my  friend,"  said  Toogood,  with  his  hand  extended,  **ju8t 
60  ;  and  there's  another  gentleman  outside  who  wants  to  have  a  word 
with  you  also.  Perhaps  you  won't  mind  stepping  out.  These  are  the 
young  Hogglestockians ;  are  they  ?  " 

The  young  Hogglestockians  stared  at  him,  and  so  did  Jane.  Jane, 
who  had  before  heard  of  him,  did  not  like  him  at  first  sight,  seeing  that 
her  father  was  clearly  displeased  by  the  tone  of  the  visitor's  address. 
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Mr.  Crawley  was  displeased.  There  was  a  familiarity  aboat  Mr.  Toogood 
which  made  him  sore,  as  having  been  exhibited  before  his  pupils.  **J{ 
you  will  be  pleased  to  step  oat,  sir,  I  will  follow  yon,*'  he  eaid,  waving 
his  hand  towards  the  door.  **  Jane,  my  dear,  if  yon  will  remain  with 
the  children,  I  will  return  to  yon  presently.  Bobby  Stodge  has  failed 
in  saying  his  Belief.  Yon  had  better  set  him  on  again  from  the  begin- 
ning. Now,  Mr.  Toogood.*'  And  again  he  waved  with  his  hand 
towards  the  door. 

'^  So  that's  my  young  cousin,  is  it  ?  "  said  Toogood,  stretching  over 
and  just  managing  to  touch  Jane's  fingers, — of  which  act  of  tonohing 
Jane  was  very  chary.  Then  he  went  forth,  and  Mr.  Crawley  followed 
him.  There  was  the  major  standing  in  the  road,  and  Toogood  was 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  the  good  news.  It  was  the  only 
reward  he  had  proposed  to  himself  for  the  money  he  had  expended  and 
the  time  he  had  lost  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  <*  It's  all  right,  old 
feUow,"  he  said,  clapping  his  hand  on  Crawley's  shoulder.  "  We've 
got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear  at  last.  We  know  all  about  it."  Mr. 
Crawley  could  hardly  remember  the  time  when  he  had  been  called  an 
old  fellow  last,  and  now  he  did  not  like  it ;  nor,  in  the  confusion  of  his 
mind,  could  he  understand  the  allusion  to  the  right  sow.  He  supposed 
that  Mr.  Crawley  had  come  to  him  about  his  trial,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  lawyer  might  be  bringing  him  news  which  might  make 
the  trial  altogether  unnecessary.  "  If  my  eyes  are  not  mistaken,  there 
is  my  friend,  Major  Grantly,"  said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  There  he  is,  as  largo  as  life,"  said  Toogood.  **  But  stop  a 
moment  before  you  go  to  him,  and  give  me  your  hand.  I  must  have  the 
first  shako  of  it."  Hereupon  Crawley  extended  his  hand.  **  That*8 
right.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  we  know  all  about  the  cheque, — 
Soames's  cheque.  Wo  know  where  you  got  it.  We  know  who  stole 
it.  Wo  know  how  it  came  to  the  person  who  gave  it  to  you.  It's  all 
very  well  talking,  but  when  you're  in  trouble  always  go  to  a  lawyer." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Crawley  was  looking  full  into  Mr.  Toogood' s  face, 
and  seeing  that  his  cousin's  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  began  to  get 
some  insight  into  the  man's  character,  and  also  some  very  dim  insight 
into  the  facts  which  the  man  intended  to  communicate  to  himself. 
**  I  do  not  as  yet  fully  understand  you,  sir,"  said  he,  **  being  perhaps  in 
such  matters  somewhat  dull  of  intellect,  but  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
you  are  a  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  whose  feet  are  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains." 

**  Beautiful !  "  said  Toogood.  **  By  George,  I  should  think  they  are 
beautiful !    Don't  you  hear  me  tell  you  that  we  have  found  out  all 
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abont  the  cheque,  and  that  yoa*re  as  right  as  a  trivet  ?  "  They  were 
still  on  the  little  causeway  leading  from  the  school  up  to  the  road,  and 
Henry  Grantly  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  small  wicket-gate.  "  Mr. 
Crawley,"  said  the  major,  "I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  I 
could  not  but  accompany  my  friend,  Mr.  Toogood,  when  he  brought 
you  this  good  news." 

"  I  do  not  even  yet  altogether  comprehend  what  has  been  told  to 
me,"  said  Crawley,  now  standing  out  on  the  road  between  the  other 
two  men.  <'  I  am  doubtless  dull, — ^very  dull.  May  I  beg  some  clearer 
word  of  explanation  before  I  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  wife  ?  " 

**  The  cheque  was  given  to  you  by  my  aunt  Eleanor." 

**  Your  aunt  Eleanor  ! "  said  Crawley,  now  altogether  in  the  clouds. 
Who  was  the  major's  aunt  Eleanor?  Though  he  had,  no  doubt,  at 
different  times  heard  all  the  circumstances  of  the  connection,  he  had 
never  realized  the  fiEict  that  his  daughter's  lover  was  the  nephew  of  his 
old  friend,  Arabin. 

"  Yes  ;  by  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Arabin." 

"  She  put  it  into  the  envelope  with  the  notes,"  said  Toogood ; — 
"  slipped  it  in  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one.  I  never  heard  of  a 
woman  doing  such  a  mad  thing  in  my  life  before.  K  she  had  died,  or 
if  we  hadn't  caught  her,  where  should  we  all  have  been?  Not  but 
what  I  think  I  should  have  run  Dan  Stringer  to  ground  too,  and  worked 
it  out  of  bim." 

**  Then,  after  all,  it  was  given  to  me  by  the  dean  ?"  said  Crawley, 
drawing  himself  up. 

''It  was  in  the  envelope,  but  the  dean  did  not  know  it,"  said 
the  major. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **  I  was  sure  of  it,  I  knew  it. 
Weak  as  my  mind  may  be, — and  at  times  it  is  very  weak, — ^I  was 
certain  that  I  could  not  have  erred  in  such  a  matter.  The  more  I 
struggled  with  my  memory,  the  more  fixed  with  me  became  the  fact, — 
which  I  had  forgotten  but  for  a  moment, — ^that  the  document  had 
formed  a  part  of  that  small  packet  handed  to  me  by  the  dean.  But 
look  you,  sirs, — ^bear  with  me  yet  for  a  moment.  I  said  that  it  was  so, 
and  the  dean  denied  it." 

'*  The  dean  did  not  know  it,  man,"  said  Toogood,  almost  in  a 
passion. 

**  Bear  with  me  yet  awhile.  So  far  have  I  been  from  misdoubting 
the  dean, — ^whom  I  have  long  known  to  be  in  all  things  a  true  and 
honest  gentleman, — ^that  I  postponed  the  elaborated  result  of  my  own 
memoiy  to  his  word.    And  I  felt  myself  the  more  constrained  to  do 
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ihiSy  because,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfolness,  in  the  wantonness  of 
inconsiderate  haste,  with  wicked  thoughtlessness,  I  had  allowed  myself 
to  make  a  fstlse  statement, — ^unwittingly  false,  indeed,  nathless  very 
&lse,  unpardonably  false.  I  had  declared,  without  thinking,  that  the 
money  had  come  to  me  ftom  the  hands  of  Mr.  Soames,  thereby  seeming 
to  cast  a  reflection  upon  that  gentleman.  When  I  had  been  guilty  of 
80  great  a  blunder,  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  that  ordinaiy  care  which 
should  govern  all  words  between  man  and  man,  especially  when  any 
question  of  money  may  be  in  doubt, — ^how  could  I  expect  that  any  one 
should  accept  my  statement  when  contravened  by  that  made  by  the 
dean  ?  How,  in  such  an  embarrassment,  could  I  believe  my  own 
memory?  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  believe  my  own  memoiy.  Though 
aU  the  little  circumstances  of  that  envelope,  with  its  rich  but  perilous 
freightage,  came  back  upon  me  from  time  to  time  with  an  exactness 
that  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  almost  marvellous,  yet  I  have  told 
myself  that  it  was  not  so  !  Gentlemen,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  into 
the  house ;  my  wife  is  there,  and  should  no  longer  be  left  in  suspense.** 
They  passed  on  in  silence  for  a  few  steps,  till  Crawley  spoke  again. 
**  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  to  be  alone  with  her  for  one 
minute, — ^but  for  a  minute.  Her  thanks  shall  not  be  delayed,  where 
thanks  are  so  richly  due.'* 

**  Of  course,'*  said  Toogood,  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  large  red 
bandana'  handkerchief.  **By  all  means.  We'll  take  a  little  walk. 
Come  along,  major."  The  major  had  turned  his  fiace  away,  and  ho 
also  was  weeping.  *'  By  George !  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  all  my 
life,"  said  Toogood.  **I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it. 
I  wouldn't,  indeed.  J£  I  were  to  tell  that  up  in  London,  nobody  would 
believe  me." 

**  I  call  that  man  a  hero,"  said  Grantly. 

"  I  don't  know  about  being  a  hero.  I  never  quite  knew  what  makes 
a  hero,  if  it  isn't  having  three  or  four  gu*ls  dying  in  love  for  you  at 
once.  But  to  find  a  man  who  was  going  to  let  everything  in  the  world 
go  against  him,  because  he  believed  another  fellow  better  than  himself ! 
There's  many  a  chap  thinks  another  man  is  wool-gathering ;  but  this 
man  has  thought  he  was  wool-gathering  himself !  It's  not  natural ;  and 
the  world  wouldn't  go  on  if  there  were  many  like  that.  He's  beckoning, 
and  we  had  better  go  in." 

Mr.  Toogood  went  first,  and  the  major  followed  him.  When  they 
entered  the  front  door  they  saw  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  flitting 
away  through  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  on  entering  the 
room  to  the  left  they  found  Mr.  Crawley  alone,     **She  has  fled,  as 
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though  from  an  enemy,'*  he  said,  with  a  little  attempt  at  a  langh ; 
**  but  I  will  pursue  her,  and  bring  her  back." 

**  No,  Crawley,  no,"  said  the  lawyer.  *'  She's  a  little  upset,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.     We  know  what  women  are.     Let  her  alone." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Toogood  ;  but  then  she  would  be  angered  with  herself 
afterwards,  and  would  lack  the  comfort  of  haying  spoken  a  word  of 
gratitude.  Pardon  me,  Major  Ghrantly;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
leave  us  till  she  has  seen  you.  It  is  as  her  cousin  says.  She  is  some- 
what over-excited.  But  still  it  will  be  best  that  she  should  see  you. 
G-entlemen,  you  will  excuse  me." 

Then  he  went  out  to  fetch  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  away  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  The  major  looked  out  of  one  window  and  Mr. 
Toogood  out  of  the  other,  and  they  waited  patiently  till  they  heard  the 
coming  steps  of  the  husband  and  wife.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
Mr.  Grawley  appeared,  leading  his  wife  by  the  hand.  "  My  dear,"  he 
said,  "  you  know  Major  Grantly.  This  is  your  cousin,  Mr.  Toogood. 
It  is  well  that  you  know  him  too,  and  remember  his  great  kindness  to 
us."  But  Mrs.  Crawley  could  not  speak.  She  could  only  sink  on  the 
sofa,  and  hide  her  face,  while  she  strove  in  vain  to  repress  her  sobs. 
She  had  been  very  strong  through  all  her  husband's  troubles, — ^very 
strong  in  bearing  for  him  what  he  could  not  bear  for  himself,  and  in 
fighting  on  his  .behalf  battles  in  which  he  was  altogether  unable  to 
couch  a  lance  ;  but  the  endurance  of  so  many  troubles,  and  the  great 
overwhelming  sorrow  at  last,  had  so  nearly  overpowered  her,  that  she 
could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  this  turn  in  their  fortunes.  *^  She  was 
never  like  this,  sirs,  when  ill  news  came  to  us,"  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
standing  somewhat  apart  from  her. 

The  major  sat  himself  by  her  side,  and  put  his  hand  upon  hers, 
and  whispered  some  word  to  her  about  her  daughter.  Upon  this  she 
threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  kissed  his  face,  and  then  his  hands, 
and  then  looked  up  into  his  face  through  her  tears.  She  murmured 
some  few  words,  or  attempted  to  do  so.  I  doubt  whether  the  major 
understood  their  meaning,  but  he  knew  very  well  what  was  in  her  heart. 

"  And  now  I  think  we  might  as  well  be  moving,"  said  Mr.  Toogood. 
**  I'll  see  about  having  the  indictment  quashed.  I'll  arrange  all  that 
with  Walker.  It  may  be  necessary  that  you  should  go  into  Barchester 
the  first  day  the  judges  sit ;  and  if  so,  I'll  come  and  fetch  you.  You 
may  be  sure  I  won't  leave  the  place  till  it's  all  square." 

As  they  were  going,  Grantly,  —  speaking  now  altogether  with 
indifference  as  to  Toogood's  presence, — asked  Mr.  Crawley's  leave  to 
be  the  bearer  of  these  tidings  to  his  daughter. 
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<'  She  can  hear  it  in  no  tones  that  can  be  more  grateful  to  her," 
said  Mr.  Crawley. 

**  I  shall  ask  her  for  nothing  for  myself  now,"  said  Grantly.     "  It 
wonld  be  ungenerous.     But  hereafter, — in  a  few  days, — ^when  she 

shall  be  more  at  ease,  may  I  then  use  your  permission 9  " 

\  "M^jor  Grantly,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  solemnly,  "I  respect  yon  so 
highly,  and  esteem  you  so  thorou^y,  that  I  give  willingly  thai  which 
you  ask.  If  my  daughter  can  bring  herself  to  regard  you,  as  a  'woman 
should  regard  her  husband,  with  the  love  that  can  worship  and  ding 
and  be  constant,  she  will,  I  think,  have  a  fair  promise  of  worldly 
Happiness.  And  for  you,  sir,  in  giving  to  you  my  girl, — if  so  it  be 
that  she  is  given  to  you, — I  shall  bestow  upon  you  a  great  treasoro." 
Had  Grace  been  a  king's  daughter,  with  a  queen's  dowry,  the  per- 
mission to  address  her  could  not  have  been  imparted  to  her  lover  with 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  privilege  conferred. 

''  He  is  a  rum  'un,"  said  Mr.  Toogood,  as  they  got  into  the  carriage 
together ;  "  but  they  say  he's  a  very  good  'un  to  go." 

After  their  departure  Jane  was  sent  for,  that  she  might  hear  the 
family  news ;  and  when  she  expressed  some  feeling  not  altogether  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Toogood,  Mr.  Crawley  thus  strove  to  correct  her  views. 
''He  is  a  man,  my  dear,  who  conceals  a  warm  heart,  and  an  active 
spirit,  and  healthy  sympathies,  under  an  affected  jocularity  of  manner, 
and  almost  with  a  touch  of  assumed  vulgarity.  But  when  the  jewel 
itself  is  good,  any  fault  in  the  casket  may  be  forgiven." 

**Then,  papa,  the  next  time  I  see  him  I'll  like  him, — if  I  can," 
said  Jane. 

The  village  of  Framley  lies  slightly  off  the  road  from  Hogglestock 
to  Barchester, — so  much  so  as  to  add  perhaps  a  mile  to  the  journey  if 
the  traveller  goes  by  the  parsonage  gate.  On  their  route  to  Hogglestock 
our  two  travellers  had  passed  Framley  without  visiting  the  village,  but 
on  the  return  journey  the  major  asked  Mr.  Toogood's  permission  to 
make  the  deviation.  **  I'm  not  in  a  hurry,"  said  Toogood.  **  I  never 
was  more  comfortable  in  my  life.  I'll  just  light  a  cigar  while  you  go 
in  and  see  your  friends."  Toogood  ht  his  cigar,  and  the  major,  getting 
down  from  the  carriage,  entered  the  parsonage.  It  was  his  fortune  to 
find  Grace  alone.  Robarta  was  in  Barchester,  and  Mrs.  Robarts  was 
across  the  road,  at  Lufton  Court.  **  Miss  Crawley  was  certainly  in," 
the  servant  told  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  Miss  Crawley's 
presence. 

''I  have  only  called  to  tell  you  the  news  about  your  father/' 
said  he. 
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**  What  news?" 

**  We  have  just  come  from  Hogglestock, — ^your  consin,  Mr.  Toogood, 
that  is,  and  myself.  They  have  fonnd  out  all  aboat  the  chcqne.  My 
aunt,  Mrs.  Arabm,  the  dean's  wife,  you  know, — she  gave  it  to  your 
father." 

"  Oh,  Major  Grantly  I  " 

"  It  seems  so  easily  settled,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"  And  is  it  settled  ?  " 

"Yes;  everything.  Everything  about  that."  Now  he  had  hold 
of  her  hand  as  if  he  were  going.  <'  Good-by.  I  told  your  father  that 
I  would  just  call  and  tell  you." 

"  It  seems  almost  more  than  I  can  beheve." 

**  You  may  believe  it ;  indeed  you  may."  He  still  held  her  hand. 
**  You  will  write  to  your  mother  I  daresay  to-night.  Tell  her  I  was 
here.     Good-by  now." 

"  Good-by,"  she  said.  Her  hand  was  still  in  his,  as  she  looked  up 
into  his  face. 

<*  Dear,  dear,  dearest  Grace  I  My  darling  Grace  1 "  Then  he  took 
her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  went  his  way  without  another 
word,  feeling  that  he  had  kept  his  word  to  her  fJEither  like  a  gentleman. 
Grace,  when  she  was  left  alone,  thought  that  she  was  the  happiest  girl 
in  Christendom.  If  she  could  only  get  to  her  mother,  and  tell  every- 
thing, and  be  told  everything  1  She  had  no  idea  of  any  promise  that 
her  lover  might  have  made  to  her  father,  nor  did  she  make  inquiry  of 
her  own  thoughts  as  to  his  reasons  for  staying  with  her  so  short  a 
time ;  but  looking  back  at  it  all  she  thought  his  conduct  had  been 
perfect. 

In  the  meantime  the  m^'or,  with  Mr.  Toogood,  was  driven  home  to 
dinner  at  Barchestcr. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

MADALINA'S  HEART  IS  BLEEDING. 

John  Eames,  as  soon  as  he  had  loft  Mrs.  Arahin  at  the  hotel  and  had 
taken  his  travelling-bag  to  his  own  lodgings,  started  off  for  his  nncle 
Toogood's  honse.    There  he  fonnd  Mrs.  Toogood,  not  in  the  most 
serene  state  of  mind  as  to  her  husband's  absence.     Mr.  Toogood  had 
now  been  at  Barchester  for  the  best  part  of  a  week, — spending  a  good 
deal  of  money  at  the  inn.     Mrs.  Toogood  was  quite  sure  that  he  must 
be  doing  that.    Indeed,  how  could  he  help  himself  ?    Johnny  remarked 
that  he  did  not  see  how  in  such  circumstances  his  uncle  was  to  help 
himself.    And  then  Mr.  Toogood  had  only  written  one  short  scrap  of 
a  letter, — just  three  words,  and  they  were  written  in  triumph.   **  Crawley 
is  all  right,  and  I  think  I've  got  the  real  Simon  Pure  by  the  heels." 
"  It's  all  very  well,  John,"  Mrs.  Toogood  said ;  "  and  of  course  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  the  family  if  anybody  connected  with  it  were  made 
out  to  be  a  thief."     **  It  would  be  quite  dreadful,"  said  Johnny.    "  Not 
that  I  over  looked  upon  the  Crawleys  as  connections  of  ours.     But, 
however,  let  that  pass.     I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  that  your  uncle  should 
have  been  able  to  be  of  service  to  them.    But  there's  reason  in  the 
roasting  of  eggs,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  money  is  not  so  plenty  in  this 
house,  that  your  uncle  can  afford  to  throw  it  into  the  Barchester  gutters. 
Think  what  twelve  children  are,  John.     It  might  be  all  very  well  if 
Toogood  were  a  bachelor,  and  if  some  lord  had  left  him  a  fortune." 
John  Eames  did  not  stay  very  long  in  Tavistock  Square.      His  cousins 
Polly  and  Lucy  were  gone  to  the  play  with  Mr.  Summerkin,  and  his 
aunt  was  not  in  one  of  her  best  humours.     He  took  his  uncle's  part 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  left  Mrs.  Toogood.     The  little  allusion 
to  Lord  De  Guest's  generosity  had  not  been  pleasant  to  him.   It  seemed 
to  rob  him  of  all  his  own  merit.     He  had  been  rather  proud  of  his 
journey  to  Italy,  having  contrived  to  spend  nearly  forty  pounds  in  ten 
days.     He  had  done  everything  in  the  most  expensive  way,  feeling  that 
every  napoleon  wasted  had  been  laid  out  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Crawley. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Toogood  had  just  told  him,  all  this  was  nothing  to  what 
Toogood  was  doing.     Toogood  with  twelve  children  was  living  at  his 
own  charges  at  Barchester,  and  was  neglecting  his  business  besides. 
**  There's  Mr.  Crump,"  said  Mrs.  Toogood.     **  Of  course  he  doesn't 
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like  it,  and  what  can  I  say  to  liim  when  he  comes  to  me  ?  "  This  was 
not  quite  fair  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Toogood,  as  Mr.  Cramp  had  not 
troahled  her  even  once  as  yet  since  her  hnshand's  departure. 

What  was  Johnny  to  do,  when  he  left  Tavistock  Square  ?  His  cluh 
was  open  to  him.  Should  he  go  to  his  cluh,  play  a  game  of  hilliards, 
and  have  some  supper  ?  When  he  asked  himself  the  question  he  knew 
that  he  would  not  go  to  his  cluh,  and  yet  he  pretended  to  douht  about 
it,  as  he  made  his  way  to  a  cabstand  in  Tottenham  Court  Koad.  It 
would  he  slow,  he  told  himself,  to  go  to  his  club.  He  would  have  gone 
to  see  Lily  Dale,  only  that  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Thome  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  his  calling  at  her  house  between  nine  and  ten 
o*clock  at  night.  But,  as  he  must  go  somewhere, — ^and  as  his  intimacy 
with  Lady  Demolines  was,  he  thought,  sufficient  to  justify  almost 
anything, — he  would  go  to  Bayswater.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  had 
written  a  mysterious  note  from  Paris  to  Madalina  Demolines,  saying 
that  he  should  be  in  London  on  this  very  night,  and  that  it  was  just  on 
the  cards  that  he  might  make  his  way  up  to  Porchester  Terrace  before 
ho  went  to  bed.  The  note  was  mysterious,  because  it  had  neither 
beginning  nor  ending.  It  did  not  contain  even  initials.  It  was  written 
like  a  telegraph  message,  and  was  about  as  long.  It  was  the  kind  of 
thing  Miss  Demolines  liked,  Johnny  thought ;  and  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  gratify  her.  It  was  her  favourite  game. 
Some  people  like  whist,,  some  like  croquet,  and  some  like  intrigue. 
Madalina  would  probably  have  called  it  romance,— because  by  nature 
she  was  romantic.  John,  who  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  laughed  at 
this.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  romance  in  it.  He  knew  that  he 
was  only  amusing  himself,  and  gratifying  her  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  little  innocent  pretence.  He  told  himself  that  it  was  his  nature  to 
prefer  the  society  of  women  to  that  of  men.  He  would  have  liked  the 
society  of  Lily  Dale,  no  doubt,  much  better  than  that  of  Miss  Demolines ; 
but  as  the  society  of  Lily  Dale  was  not  to  be  had  at  that  moment,  the 
society  of  Miss  Demolines  was  the  best  substitute  within  his  reach. 
So  he  got  into  a  cab  and  had  himself  driven  to  Porchester  Terrace. 
"Is  Lady  Demolines  at  home?  "  he  said  to  the  servant.  He  always 
asked  for  Lady  Demolines.  But  the  page  who  was  accustomed  to 
open  the  door  for  him  was  less  false,  being  young,  and  would  now  tell 
him,  without  any  further  fiction,  that  Miss  Madalina  was  in  the 
drawing-room.  Such  was  the  answer  he  got  from  the  page  on  this^ 
evening.  What  Madalina  did  with  her  mother  on  these  occasions 
had  never  yet  discovered.  There  used  to  be  some  little  excuses  giv 
about  Lady  Demolines'  state  of  health,  but  latterly  Madalina  had 
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contmued  hor  references  to  her  mother^s  headaches.  She  was  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  drawing-room  when  he  entered  it,  with  both  her 
hands  raised,  and  an  ahnost  terrible  expression  of  mystery  in  her  fiiee. 
Her  hair,  however,  had  been  very  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  fidl  with 
copious  carelessness  down  her  shoulders,  and  altogether  she  was  looking 
her  best.  ''  Oh,  John,''  she  said.  She  called  him  John  by  accident 
in  the  tumult  of  the  moment.  <'  EJAve  you  heard  what  has  happened  f 
But  of  course  you  have  heard  it.** 

<<  Heard  what?  I  have  heard  nothing,'*  said  Johnny,  arrested 
almost  in  the  doorway  by  the  nature  of  the  question, — and  partly  also, 
no  doubt,  by  the  tumult  of  the  moment.  He  had  no  idea  how  terrible 
a  tragedy  was  in  truth  in  store  for  him ;  but  he  perceiyed  that  the 
moment  was  to  be  tumultuous,  and  that  he  must  carry  himself 
accordingly. 

**  Come  in,  and  dose  the  door,**  she  said.  Ho  came  m  and  closed 
the  door.  **  Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  haven't  heard  what  has 
happened  in  Hook  Court  7  '* 

''No; — what  has  happened  in  Hook  Court?**  Miss  Demolincs 
threw  herself  back  into  an  arm-chair,  closed  her  eyes,  and  clasped  both 
her  hands  upon  her  forehead.  **  What  has  happened  in  Hook  Conrt  ?  ** 
said  Johnny,  walking  up  to  her. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  bring  myself  to  tell  you,**  she  answered. 

Then  he  took  one  of  her  hands  down  from  her  forehead  and  hold  it 
in  his, — ^which  she  allowed  passively.  She  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of 
something  far  different  from  that. 

**  I  never  saw  you  looking  better  in  my  life,**  said  Johnny. 

*^  Don't,"  said  she.  *^  How  can  you  talk  in  that  way,  when  my 
heart  is  bleeding, — bleeding."  Then  she  pulled  away  her  hand,  and 
again  clasped  it  with  the  other  upon  her  forehead. 

"  But  why  is  your  heart  bleeding  ?  What  has  happened  in  Hook 
Court  ?  "  Still  she  answered  nothing,  but  she  sobbed  violently  and  the 
heaving  of  her  bosom  showed  how  tumultuous  was  the  tumult  within  it. 
**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Dobbs  Broughton  has  come  to  grief; — 
that  he's  to  be  sold  out  ?  " 

''  Man,"  said  Madalina,  jumping  &om  her  chair,  standing  at  her  fbll 
height,  and  stretching  out  both  her  arms,  **  he  has  destroyed  himself  I  '* 
The  revelation  was  at  last  made  with  so  much  tragic  propriety,  in  ao 
excellent  a  tone,  and  with  such  an  absence  of  all  the  customary  redint* 
dances  of  commonplace  relation,  that  I  think  that  she  must  hare 
rehearsed  the  scene, — either  with  her  mother  or  with  the  page.  Then 
there  was  a  minute's  silence,  during  which  she  did  not  move  even 
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eyelid.  She  held  her  ontstretcbed  Imuda  withont  dropping  a  finger 
half  an  inch.  Hor  face  was  throet  forwaid,  her  chin  pittjecting,  with 
tragic  horror ;  but  thoro  was  no  vacillation  even  in  her  chin.  She  did 
not  wink  an  ejc,  or  alter  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair  the  apertore  of  her 
lipa.  Surely  she  was  a  great  genioa  if  she  did  it  all  without  previons 
rehearsal.  Then,  before  he  hadthot^bt  of  words  in  which  to  answer 
her,  she  let  her  hands  fall  by  ber  side,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  shook 
her  head,  and  foil  back  i^oin  into  her  cbair.  "  It  is  too  horrible  to  be 
spoken  of, — to  be  thought  about,"  she  said.  "  I  could  not  have  brought 
myself  to  tell  the  tale  to  a  living  being, — except  to  yon." 

This  would  naturally  have  been  flattering  to  Johnny  bad  it  not  been 
that  be  was  in  truth  absorbed  by  the  story  which  be  bad  heard. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  be  said,  "  that  Broaghton  has com- 
mitted suicide?  "  Sbe  could  not  speak  of  it  again,  bat  nodded  her 
bead  at  him  thrice,  while  ber  eyes  were  still  closed.  ".And  how  was 
the  manner  of  it  ?  "  said  ha,  asking  the  qnestion  in  a  low  voice.  He 
could  not  even  as  yet  quite  bring  himself  to  believe  it.  Madalina  was  so 
fond  of  a  little  playful  intrigue,  that  even  this  story  might  have  some- 
thing in  it  of  the  natm'e  of  fiction.  He  was  not  quite  sore  of  the  facte, 
and  yet  ho  was  shocked  by  what  he  had  beard. 

"  Would  you  have  me  repeat  to  you  all  tbo  bloody  details  of  that 
terrible  scene?"  she  said.  "It  is  impossible.  Go  to  your  friend 
Dalrymplc.  Ho  will  toll  you.  Ho  knows  it  all.  Ho  has  been  with 
Maria  all  through.  I  i\-ish, — I  wish  it  had  not  been  so."  But  never- 
theless she  did  bring  herself  to  narrate  all  the  details  with  something 
more  of  circumstance  than  Eamcs  desired.  She  soon  succeeded  in 
making  him  understand  that  the  tragedy  of  Hook  Court  was  a  reality, 
and  that  poor  Dobbs  Bronghton  hod  brought  his  career  to  an  untimely 
end.  She  had  heard  everything, — having  indeed  gono  to  Musselboro  in 
the  Cily,  imd  Laving  ppnotrated  oven  to  the  siioctura  of  Mr.  Bangles. 
To  Ur.  Bungles  sbe  had  da||BaAdul^u  was  bosom-friend  of  the 
widow  of  tbe  iLafortanata(j^^^^^^^^HM|^^^  miserable  duty  to 
make  Lcreclf  the  mistien 
reader  may  romomber  1 
for  Himnlayn,  viacs  at  i 
baehelor,  and  rather  li 
all  ha  bad  s 
&r  the  sake  of  (i 
for  fiirther 
her  that  she  wmd^^ 
in  Hook  Coiit 
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her  into  an  omnibus.  She  was  therefore  well  qualified  to  tell  Johnny 
all  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy, — and  she  did  so  &r  oyercome  her 
horror  as  to  tell  them  all.  She  told  her  tale  somewhat  after  the  mazmer 
of  Mne&Bf  not  forgetting  <<  the  quorum  pars  magna  fni."  **  I  feel  that 
it  almost  makes  an  old  woman  of  me,"  said  she,  when  she  had  finished. 

"  No,"  said  Johnny,  remonstrating ; — "  not  that." 

**  But  it  does.  To  have  been  concerned  in  so  terrible  a  tragedy 
takes  more  of  life  out  of  one  than  years  of  tranquil  existence."  As  she 
had  told  him  nothing  of  her  intercourse  with  Bangles, — with  Bangles 
who  had  Hterally  picked  the  poor  wretch  up, — he  did  not  s^e  how  she 
herself  had  been  concerned  in  the  matter ;  but  he  said  nothing  about 
that,  knowing  the  character  of  his  Madalina.  '*  I  shall  see — ^that — 
body,  floating  before  my  eyes  while  I  live,"  she  said,  **  and  the  gory 

wound,  and, — and "    "  Don't,"  said  Johnny,  recoiling  in  truth  firom 

the  picture,  by  which  he  was  revolted.  ''Never  again,"  she  said; 
'*  never  again  1  But  you  forced  it  from  me,  and  now  I  shall  not  dose 
my  eyes  for  a  week." 

She  then  became  very  comfortably  confldcntial,  and  discussed  the 
affiiirs  of  poor  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  with  a  great  deal  of  satis&ction. 
"  I  went  to  see  her,  of  course,  but  she  sent  me  down  word  to  say  that 
the  shock  would  bo  too  much  for  her.  I  do  not  wonder  that  she  should 
not  see  me.  Poor  Maria  I  She  came  to  me  for  advice,  you  know, 
when  Dobbs  Broughton  first  proposed  to  her ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her  what  I  really  thought.  I  knew  her  character  so  well !  *  Dear  Maria,* 
I  said,  *  if  you  think  that  you  can  love  him,  take  him ! *  'I  think 
I  can,*  she  replied.  *  But,'  said  I,  '  make  yourself  quite  sure  about  tho 
business.'  And  how  has  it  turned  out  ?  She  never  loved  him.  "What 
heart  she  has  she  has  given  to  that  wretched  Dalrymple." 

**  I  don't  see  that  he  is  particularly  wretched,"  said  Johnny,  pleading 
for  his  friend. 

**  He  is  wretched,  and  so  you'll  find.  She  gave  him  her  heart  after 
giving  her  hand  to  poor  Dobbs ;  and  as  for  the  business,  there  isn't  as 
much  left  as  will  pay  for  her  mourning.  I  don't  wonder  that  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  see  me." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  the  business  ?  " 

"  It  belongs  to  Mrs.  Van  Siever, — ^to  her  and  Musselboro.  Poor 
Broughton  had  some  little  money,  and  it  has  gone  among  them. 
Musselboro,  who  never  had  a  penny,  will  be  a  rich  man.  Of  course 
you  know  that  he  is  going  to  marry  Clara  ?  '* 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  I  always  told  you  that  it  would  be  so.  And  now  you  may  perhaps 
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ftcknowledge  that  Conway  Dalrymple's  prospects  are  not  very  brilliant. 
I  hope  he  Hkes  being  cnt  out  by  Mr.  Mosselboro  !  Of  coarse  he  will 
have  to  marry  Maria.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  escape.  Indeed,  she 
is  too  good  for  him ; — only  after  such  a  marriage  as  that,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  his  prospects  as  an  artist.  The  best  thing  for  them 
would  bo  to  go  to  New  Zealand." 

John  Eames  certainly  liked  these  evenings  with  Miss  Demolines. 
He  sat  at  his  ease  in  a  comfortable  chair,  and  amused  himself  by  watch- 
ing her  different  little  plots.  And  then  she  had  bright  eyes,  and  she 
flattered  him,  and  allowed  him  to  scold  her  occasionally.  And  now  and 
again  there  might  be  some  more  potent  attraction,  when  she  would 
admit  him  to  take  her  hand, — or  the  like.  It  was  better  than  to  sit 
smoking  with  men  at  the  club.  But  he  could  not  sit  all  night  even 
with  Madalina  Demolines,  and  at  eleyen  he  got  up  to  take  his  leave. 
**  When  shall  you  see  Miss  Dale  ?"  she  asked  him  suddenly. 

'^  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered,  frowning  at  her.  He  always  frowned 
at  her  when  she  spoke  to  him  of  Miss  Dale. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  care  for  your  frowns,"  she  said  playfully, 
putting  up  her  hands  to  smooth  his  brows.  ''  I  think  I  know  you  inti- 
mately enough  to  name  your  goddess  to  you." 

**  She  isn*t  my  goddess." 

''A  very  cold  goddess,  I  should  think,  from  what  I  hear.  I  wish 
to  ask  you  for  a  promise  respecting  her." 

"  What  promise  ?  " 

"  Will  you  grant  it  me  ?  " 

'*  How  can  I  tell  till  I  hear  ?" 

'*  You  must  promise  mo  not  to  speak  of  me  to  her  when  you  see  her." 

**  But  why  must  I  promise  that  ?  " 

**  Promise  me." 

"  Not  unless  you  tell  me  why."  Johnny  had  already  assured  himself 
that  nothing  could  be  more  improbable  than  that  he  should  mention  the 
name  of  Miss  Demolines  to  Lily  Dale. 

"  Very  well,  sir.     Then  you  may  go.    And  I  must  say  that 
you  can  comply  with  so  slight  a  request  as  that,  I  shall  not  care  to 
you  here  again.    Mr.  Eames,  why  should  you  want  to  speak  evil  of 
to  Mss  Dale  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  want  to  speak  evil  of  you." 

"  I  know  that  you  could  not  speak  of  me  to  her 
ridicule.  Come,  promise  me.  You  shall  come  h( 
evening,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  asked  you." 

"  Tell  me  now," 
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She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  shook  her  head.  **  No.  I  cannot 
tell  you  now.  My  heart  is  still  bleeding  with  the  memory  of  that  poor 
man's  fate.  I  will  not  tell  yon  now.  And  yet  it  is  now  that  joa  miisi 
give  me  the  promise.     Will  yon  not  trust  me  so  far  as  that  ?  " 

**  I  will  not  speak  of  you  to  Miss  Dale." 

**  There  is  my  own  friond  1  And  now,  John,  mind  yon  are  here  at 
half-past  eight  on  Thursday.  Punctual^  at  half-past  ei|^t.  There  is 
a  thing  I  have  to  tell  you,  which  I  will  teU  you  then  if  you  will  come. 
I  had  thought  to  have  told  you  to-day.** 

"  And  why  not  now  ?  '* 

« I  cannot.  My  feelings  are  too  many  for  me.  I  should  nerer  go 
through  with  it  after  all  that  has  passed  between  us  abont  poor 
Broughton.  I  should  break  down ;  indeed  I  should.  Go  now,  fi>r  I 
am  tired.'*  Then,  having  probably  taken  a  momentary  adyantage  of 
that  more  potent  attraction  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  he  left  the 
room  very  suddenly. 

Ho  left  the  room  very  suddenly  because  Madalina's  movements  had 
been  so  sudden,  and  her  words  so  full  of  impulse.  He  had  become 
aware  that  in  this  Httlo  game  which  he  was  playing  in  Porchester  Terrace 
everything  ought  to  bo  done  after  some  unaccustomed  and  special 
fashion.  So, — having  clasped  Madalina  for  one  moment  in  his  arms, — 
ho  mado  a  rush  at  the  room  door,  aud  was  out  on  tho  landing  in  a 
second.  He  was  a  little  too  quick  for  old  Lady  Demolines,  the  skirt  of 
whoso  night- dress, — as  it  seemed  to  Johnny, — he  saw  whisking  away,  in 
at  anotlier  door.  It  was  nothing,  however,  to  him  if  old  Lady  Demolines, 
who  was  ajways  too  ill  to  bo  seen,  choso  to  roam  about  her  own  house 
in  her  night-dress. 

When  he  found  himself  alone  in  tho  street,  his  mind  reverted  io 
Dobbs  Broughton  and  the  fate  of  the  wretched  man,  and  he  sauntered 
slowly  down  Palace  Gardens,  that  ho  might  look  at  tho  house  in  which 
he  had  dined  with  a  man  who  had  destroyed  himself  by  his  own  hands. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  up  at  the  windows,  in  which  there  was 
now  no  light,  thinking  of  the  poor  woman  whom  ho  had  seen  in  the 
midst  of  luxury,  and  who  was  now  left  a  widow  in  such  miserable 
circumstances  I  As  for  tho  suggestion  that  his  friend  Conway  would 
marry  her,  ho  did  not  believe  it  for  a  moment.  Ho  knew  too  well  what 
the  suggestions  of  his  Madalina  were  worth,  and  tho  motives  from  which 
they  sprung.  But  he  thought  it  might  bo  true  that  Mrs.  Van  Sievor 
had  absorbed  all  there  was  of  property,  and  possibly,  also,  that 
Musselboro  was  to  marry  her  daughter.  At  any  rate,  he  would  go  to 
Dahymplo's  rooms,  and  if  ho  could  find  him,  would  learn  the  truth. 
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Ho  knew  enough  of  Daliymple's  ways  of  life,  and  of  the  ways  of  his 
friend's  chamhers  and  studio,  to  care  nothing  for  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  was  sitting  in  Dalrymple*s  arm- 
chair. He  found  Siph  Dunn  there,  smoking  in  unpertnrhed  tranquillity, 
and  as  long  as  that  lasted  he  could  ask  no  questions  ahout  Mrs. 
Bronghton.  He  told  them,  therefore,  of  his  adventures  abroad,  and  of 
Crawley's  escape.  But  at  last,  having  finished  his  third  pipe,  Siph 
Dunn  took  his  leave. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  John,  as  soon  as  Dunn  had  closed  the  door, 
**  what  is  this  I  hear  about  Dobbs  Bronghton  ?  *' 

**  He  has  blown  his  brains  out.     That  is  all." 

"  How  terribly  shocking  !  " 

**  Yes ;  it  shocked  us  all  at  first.    We  are  used  to  it  now." 

**  And  the  business  ?  " 

*'  That  had  gone  to  the  dogs.  They  say  at  least  that  his  share  of 
it  had  doi^e  so." 

**  And  he  was  ruined  ?  " 

**  They  say  so.   That  is,  Musselboro  says  so,  and  Mrs.  Van  Siever." 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  Conway?  " 

'*  The  less  I  say  the  hotter.  I  have  my  hopes, — only  you're  such  a 
talkative  follow,  one  can't  trust  you." 

**  I  never  told  any  secret  of  yours,  old  fellow." 

**  Well ; — the  fact  is,  I  have  an  idea  that  something  may  be  saved 
for  the  poor  woman.  I  think  that  they  are  wronging  her.  Of  course 
nil  I  can  do  is  to  put  tho  matter  into  a  lawyer's  hands,  and  pay  the 
lawyer's  bill.  So  I  wont  to  your  cousin,  and  he  has  taken  the  case  up. 
I  hope  ho  won't  ruin  me.'* 

**  Then  I  suppose  you  are  quarrelling  with  Mrs.  Van  ?  " 

**  That  doesn't  matter.     She  has  quarrelled  with  me." 

**  And  what  about  Jael,  Conway  ?  They  toll  me  that  Jael  is  going 
to  become  Mrs.  Musselboro." 

**  Who  has  told  you  that  ?  " 

"A  bird." 

'  **  Yes ;  I  know  who  the  bird  is.    I  don't  think  that  Jael  will  become 
Mrs.  Musselboro.   I  don't  think  that  Jael  would  become  Mrs.  MusselboittgjM 
if  Jael  were  the  only  woman,  and  Musselboro  the  only  man  in  Londd^^^^ 
To  tell  you  a  littlo  bit  of  secret,  Johnny,  I  think  that  Jael  will  becoH 
tho  wife  of  one  Conway  Daliymple.    That  is  my  opinion  ;  and  as  far  « 
I  can  judge,  it  is  tho  opinion  of  Jael  also."  ^L  ^ 

"  But  not  tho  opinion  of  Mrs.  Vac.     Tho  bird  told  jUfHtH^gi  ^^ 
thing,  Conway." 


'fS 
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"  What  was  the  other  thing  ?  " 

''The  bird  hinted  that  all  this  woidd  end  in  jonr  manyiDg  the 
widow  of  that  poor  wretch  who  destroyed  himself." 

"  Johnny,  my  boy,"  said  the  artist,  after  a  moment's  silence^  "  if  I 
^ve  you  a  bit  of  advice,  will  you  profit  by  it  ?  " 

"  1*11  try,  if  it's  not  disagreeable." 

"  Whether  you  profit  by  it,  or  whether  you  do  not,  keep  it  to  your- 
self. I  know  the  bird  better  than  you  do,  and  I  strongly  caution  yon 
to  beware  of  the  bird.  The  bird  is  a  bird  of  prey,  and  altogether  an 
unclean  bird.  The  bird  wants  a  mate  and  doesn't  much  care  how  she 
finds  one.  And  the  bird  wants  money,  and  doesn't  much  care  how  she 
gets  it.  The  bird  is  a  decidedly  bad  bird,  and  not  at  all  fit  to  take  the 
place  oi  domestic  hen  in  a  decent  farmyard.  In  plain  En^iah,  Johnny, 
you'll  find  some  day,  if  you  go  over  too  often  to  Porchest^  Tenace, 
either  that  you  are  going  to  marry  the  bird,  or  else  that  yon  are 
employing  your  cousin  Toogood  for  your  defence  in  an  action  for  hteacfa 
of  promise,  brought  against  you  by  that  venerable  old  bird,  the  lMid*s 


mamma." 


"  If  it's  to  be  either,  it  will  be  the  latter,"  said  Johnny  as  ho  took 
up  his  hat  to  go  away. 


CHAPTER  LXX7I. 

I  THINK  HE  IS  LIGHT  OF  HEART. 

fRS.  ABABIN  remuned  one  da; 
L  m  town  Ur  Toogood  m  spite 
of  hia  asseTeratton  that  lie  would 
not  budge  Irom  Barchester  till 
ho  bad  seen  Mr  Crawley  through 
all  hia  troubles  did  run  up  to 
London  as  soon  as  the  news 
reached  him  that  John  Eames 
had  returned  He  came  up 
and  took  Mrs  Arabm  s  depo- 
sition f.hich  be  Bent  down  to 
Mr  'Walker  It  might  still  be 
Decessary  Mrs  Arabm  was 
told  that  ebo  should  go  mto 
court  and  there  state  on  oath 
I  that  she  had  given  the  cheque 
to  Mr  Crawley  but  Mr 
Walker  was  of  opimoD  that 
the  circumstances  would  enable  the  judge  to  call  upon  the  grand  jury 
not  to  find  a  true  bill  agamst  Mr  Crawley  and  that  the  whole  a&ir, 
as  far  as  Ur  Cranley  nas  concerned  wonld  thus  be  brought  to  an  end 
Toogood  was  still  very  anuons  to  place  Dan  Strmger  in  the  dock  bat 
Mr  Walker  declared  that  they  would  fail  if  they  made  the  attempt 
Dan  bad  been  exammod  before  the  magistrates  at  Barehester  and  had 
persisted  m  bis  statement  that  be  had  beard  nothing  about  Mr.  Crawley 
and  tbe  cheque.  This  be  said  in  the  teeth  of  the  words  which  had 
fallen  from  liim  nimwares  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Toogood.  But  they 
coold  not  punish  him  for  a  lie,— 'uot  even  for  such  a  lie  as  that !  He 
was  not  upon  oath,  and  they  could  not  make  bim  responsible  to  tba 
law  because  be  had  held  his  tongue  upon  a  matter  as  to  which  it  was 
manifest  to  them  all  that  he  had  known  the  whole  history  daring  the 
entire  period  of  Mr.  Crawley's  persecutioD.  They  could  only  call  upon 
him  to  acconnt  for  his  possession  of  the  cheque,  and  this  I 
saying  U  had  been  paid  to  him  by  Jem  Scuttle,  who  received  all  a 
n.— sxs.  8  M 
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appertaining  to  the  hotel  stables,  and  accounted  for  them  once  a  week. 
Jem  Scuttle  had  simply  told  him  that  he  had  taken  tho  chequo  from 
Mr.  Soames,  and  Jem  had  since  gone  to  New  Zealand.     It  was  quite 
true  that  Jem's  departure  had  followed  suspiciously  close  upon  the 
payment  of  the  rent  to  Mrs.  Arabin,  and  that  Jem  had  been  in  close 
amity  with  Dan  Stringer  up  to  the  moment  of  his  departure.     That 
Dan  Stringer  had  not  become  honestly  possessed  of  the  cheque,  every- 
body knew;  but,  nevertheless,  tho  magistrates  were  of  opinion,  Mr. 
Walker  coinciding  with  them,  that  there  was  no  evidence  against  hiin 
sufficient  to  secure  a  conviction.     The  story,  however,  of  Mr.  Crawley*s 
injuries  was  so  well  known  in  Barchester,  and  the  feeling  against  the 
man  who  had  permitted  him  to  be  thus  injured  was  so  strongs  that 
Dan  Stringer  did  not  altogether  escape  without  punishment.     Borne 
rough  spirits  in  Barchester  called  one  night  at   ''The  Dragon  of 
Wantly,"  and  begged  that  Mr.  Dan  Stringer  would  be  kind  endiigh  to 
come  out  and  take  a  walk  with  them  that  evening ;  and  when  it  Was  inti- 
mated to  them  that  Dan  Stringer  had  not  just  then  any  desire  "^or  such 
exercise,  they  requested  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  back  parlour  and 
make  an  evening  with  Dan  Stringer  in  that  recess.   There  was  a  teniblo 
row  at  **  Tho  Dragon  of  Wantly  "  that  night,  and  Dan  with  difficulty 
was  rescued  by  the  police.     On  tho  following  morning  he  was  smuggled 
out  of  Barchester  by  an  early  ti'ain,  and  has  never  more  been  seen  in 
that  city.     Rumours  of  him,  however,  were  soon  heard,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  casual  ward  of 
more  than  one  workhouse  in  London.     His  cousin  John  left  the  inn 
almost  immediately, — as,  indeed,  ho  must  have  done  had  there  been  no 
question  of  Mr.  Soames's  cheque, — and  then  there  was  nothing  more 
heard  of  the  Stringers  in  Barchester. 

Mrs.  Arabin  remained  in  iovm  one  day,  and  would  have  remained 
longer,  waiting  for  her  husband,  had  not  a  letter  from  his  sister  im- 
pressed upon  her  that  it  might  bo  as  well  that  she  should  be  with  their 
father  as  soon  as  possible.  **I  don't  mean  to  make  you  think  that 
there  is  any  immediate  danger,"  Mrs.  Grantly  said,  *^and,  indeed,  w^o 
cannot  say  that  he  is  ill ;  but  it  seems  that  the  extremity  of  old  age  has 
come  upon  him  almost  suddenly,  and  that  he  is  as  weak  as  a  child. 
His  only  delight  is  with  tho  childi'cn,  especially  with  Posy,  whoso 
gravity  in  her  management  of  him  is  wonderful.  He  has  not  left  his 
room  now  for  more  than  a  week,  and  he  eats  very  little.  It  may  bo 
that  he  will  hve  yet  for  years  ;  but  I  should  be  decei™g  you  if  I  did 
not  let  you  know  that  both  the  archdeacon  and  I  think  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  from  us  is  near  at  hand.'*     After  reading  this  letter, 
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Mrs.  Arabin  could  not  wait  in  town  for  her  husband,  even  though  he  was 
expected  in  two  days,  and  though  she  had  been  told  that  her  presence  at 
Barchester  was  not  inunediately  required  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Crawley. 

But  during  that  one  day  she  kept  her  promise  to  John  Eames  by 
going  to  Lily  Dale.  Mrs.  Arabin  had  become  very  fond  of  Johnny, 
and  fdt  that  he  deserved  the  prize  which  he  had  been  so  long  trying  to 
win.  The  reader,  perhaps,  may  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Arabin.  The 
reader,  who  may  have  caught  a  closer  insight  into  Johnny's  cha- 
racter than  Mrs.  Arabin  had  obtained,  may,  perhaps,  think  that  a 
young  man  who  could  amuse  himself  with  Miss  Demolines  was 
unworthy  of  Lily  Dale.  If  so,  I  may  declare  for  myself  that  I  and 
the  reader  are  not  in  accord  about  John  Eames.  It  is  hard  to  measure 
worth  and  worthlcssncss  in  such  matters,  as  there  is  no  standard  for 
such  measurement.  My  old  friend  John  was  certainly  no  hero, — was 
very  unheroio  in  many  phases  of  his  life ;  but  then,  if  all  the  girls  are 
to  wait  for  heroes,  I  fear  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  matrimonial 
arrangements,  great  as  they  are  at  present,  will  be  very  seriously 
enhanced.  Johnny  was  not  ecstatic,  nor  heroic,  nor  transcendental, 
nor  very  beautiful  in  his  manliness ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  break  his 
heart  for  love,  or  to  have  his  story  written  in  an  epic  ;  but  he  was  an 
affectionate,  kindly,  honest  young  man ;  and  I  think  most  girls  might 
have  done  worse  than  take  him.  "Whether  ho  was  wise  to  ask  assistance 
in  his  love-making  so  often  as  he  had  done,  that  may  be  another  question. 

Mrs.  Arabin  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Thome,  and 
therefore  there  was  nothing  odd  in  her  going  to  Mrs.  Thome's  house. 
Mrs.  Thome  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  and  told  her  all  the  Barsetshire 
news, — much  more  than  Mrs.  Arabin  would  have  leamed  in  a  week  at 
the  deanery ;  for  Mrs.  Thorne  had  a  mar\'ellous  gift  of  picking  up  news. 
She  had  already  heard  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Soames's  cheque,  and 
expressed  her  conviction  that  the  least  that  could  be  done  in  amends  to 
Mr.  Crawley  was  to  make  him  a  bishop.  **  And  you  see  the  palace  is 
vacant,*'  said  Mrs.  Thome. 

The  palace  vacant ! "  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

It  is  just  as  good.  Now  that  Mrs.  Proudie  has  gone  I  don't  suppose 
the  poor  bishop  will  count  for  much.  I  can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Arabin, 
I  felt  that  poor  woman's  death  so  much !  She  used  to  regai'd  me  as 
one  of  the  staunchcst  of  the  Proudieites !  She  once  whispered  to  me 
such  a  delightfully  wicked  story  about  the  dean  and  the  archdeacon. 
When  I  told  her  that  they  were  my  particular  friends,  she  put  on  a  look 
of  horror.  But  I  don't  think  she  believed  me."  Then  Emily  Dunstable 
entered  the  room,  and  with  her  came  Lily  Dale.     Mrs.  Arabin  had 
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never  before  seen  Lily,  and  of  course  they  were  introduced.  ''  I  am 
sorry  to  say  Miss  Dale  is  going  home  to  Allington  to-morrow/'  said 
Emily.  **  But  she  is  coming  to  Chaldicotes  in  May,"  said  Mrs.  Thome. 
*'  Of  course,  Mrs.  Arabin,  you  know  what  gala  doings  we  are  going  to 
have  in  May  ?'*  Then  there  were  various  civil  little  speeches  made  on 
each  side,  and  Mrs.  Arabin  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  meet 
Miss  Dale  again  in  Barsotshirc.  But  all  this  did  not  bring  her  at  all 
nearer  to  her  object. 

**  I  particularly  wish  to  say  a  word  to  Miss  Dale, — here  to- day,  if  she 
will  allow  me,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

"  I'm  sure  she  will, — ^twenty  words  ;  won't  you,  Lily  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Thome,  preparing  to  leave  the  room.  Then  Mrs.  Arabin  apologized, 
and  Mrs.  Thome,  bustling  up,  said  that  it  did  not  signify,  and  Lily, 
remaining  quite  still  on  the  sofa,  wondered  what  it  was  all  about, — and 
in  two  minutes  Lily  and  Mrs.  Arabin  were  alone  'together.  Lily  had 
just  time  to  surmise  that  Mrs.  Arabin's  visit  must  have  some  reference 
to  Mr.  Crosbie, — ^remembering  that  Crosbie  had  married  his  wife  out  of 
Barsetshire,  and  forgetting  altogether  that  Mrs.  Arabin  had  been  just 
brought  home  from  Italy  by  John  Eames. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Dale,  you  will  think  me  very  impertinent,"  said 
Mrs.  Arabia. 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  think  that,"  said  Lilv. 

*'  I  believe  you  knew,  before  Mr.  Eames  started,  that  he  was  going  to 
Italy  to  find  me  and  my  husband  ?"  said  Mrs.  Arabin.  Then  Lily  put 
Mr.  Crosbie  altogether  out  of  her  bead,  and  became  aware  that  he  was 
not  to  be  the  subject  of  the  coming  conversation.  She  was  almost 
sorry  that  it  was  so.  There  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  what  she 
would  have  said  to  any  one  who  might  have  taken  up  Crosbie's  cause. 
On  that  matter  she  could  now  have  given  a  very  decisive  answer  in  a 
few  words.  But  on  that  other  matter  she  was  much  more  in  doubt. 
She  remembered,  however,  every  word  of  the  note  she  had  received 
from  M.  D.  She  remembered  also  the  words  of  John's  note  to  that 
yoiuig  woman.  And  her  heart  was  still  hard  against  him.  **  Yes," 
she  said ;  **  Mr.  Eames  came  here  one  night  and  told  us  why  he  was 
going.  I  was  very  glad  that  he  was  going,  because  I  thought  it  was 
right." 

**  You  know,  of  course,  how  successful  he  has  been  ?  It  was  I  who 
gave  the  cheque  to  Mr.  Crawley." 

**  So  Mrs.  Thome  has  heard.  Dr.  Thome  has  written  to  tell  her 
the  whole  story." 

**  And  now  I've  come  to  look  for  Mi*.  Eames's  reward." 
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"His  reward,  Mrs.  Arabin  ?'* 

**  Yes ;  or  rather  to  plead  for  him.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  be  angry 
with  him  because  he  has  told  me  much  of  his  history  while  we  were 
travelling  home  alone  together." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lily,  smiling.  **  How  could  he  have  chosen  a  better 
friend  in  whom  to  trust  ?" 

**  He  could  certainly  have  chosen  none  who  would  take  his  part 
more  sincerely.  He  is  so  good  and  so  amiable  I  He  is  so  pleasant  in  his 
ways,  and  so  fitted  to  make  a  woman  happy !  And  then,  Miss  Dale, 
he  is  also  so  devoted !  " 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  ours,  Mrs.  Arabin." 

"  So  ho  has  told  me." 

**  And  we  all  of  us  love  him  dearly.  Mamma  is  very  much  attached 
to  him." 

"  Unless  he  flatters  himself,  there  is  *  no  one  belonging  to  you  who 
would  not  wish  that  he  should  be  nearer  and  dearer  still." 

"  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  so.  Mamma  and  my 
uncle  are  both  fond  of  him." 

**  And  does  not  that  go  a  long  way  ?"  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

"It  ought  not  to  do  so,"  said  Lily.  "It  ought  not  to  go  any  way 
at  all." 

"  Ought  it  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  never  have  brought 
myself  to  marry  any  one  whom  my  old  friends  had  not  liked." 

**  Ah  I  that  is  another  thing." 

"But  is  it  not  a  recommendation  to  a  man  that  he  has  been  so 
successful  with  your  friends  as  to  make  them  all  feel  that  you  might 
trust  yourself  to  him  with  perfect  safety  ?  "  To  this  Lily  made  no 
answer,  and  Mrs.  Arabin  went  on  to  plead  her  friend's  cause  with  all  the 
eloquence  she  could  use,  insisting  on  all  his  virtues,  his  good  temper, 
his  kindness,  his  constancy, — and  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  world 
was  inclined  to  use  him  very  well.  Still  Lily  made  no  answer.  She 
had  promised  Mrs.  Arabin  that  she  would  not  regard  her  interference  as 
impertinent,  and  therefore  she  refrained  from  any  word  that  might  seem 
to  show  offence.  Nor  did  she  feel  offence.  It  was  something  gained 
by  John  Eames  in  Lily'Postimation  that  he  should  have  such  a  friend 
as  Mrs.  Arabin  to  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  But  there  was  a  self- 
dependence,  perhaps  one  may  call  it  an  obstinacy  about  Lily  Dale,  which 
made  her  determined  that  she  would  not  be  driven  hither  or  thither  by 
any  pressure  from  without.  Why  had  John  Eames,  at  the  very  mo; 
when  he  should  have  been  doing  his  best  to  drive  from  her  breasi 
memory  of  past  follies, — ^when  he  would  have  striven  to  do  so 
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really  been  earnest  in  his  suit, — why  at  snch  a  moment  had  he  allowed 
himself  to  correspond  in  terms  of  affection  with  snch  a  woman  as  this 
M.  D.  ?    While  Mrs.  Arabin  was  pleading  for  John  Eames,  tily  was 
repeating  to  herself  certain  words  which  John  had  written  to  the  woman 
— "Ever  and  always  yours  unalterably."      Such  were  not  the  exact 
words,  but  such  was  the  form  in  which  Lily,  dishonestly^  chose  to 
repeat  them  to  herself.     And  why  was  it  so  with  her  ?    In  the  old  days 
she  would  have  forgiven  Orosbie  any  offence  at  a  word  or  a  look, — ^any 
possible  letter  to  any  M.  D.,  let  her  have  been  ever  so  abominable  I 
Nay, — ^had  she  not  even  forgiven  him  the  offence  of  deserting  herself 
altogether  on  behalf  of  a  woman  as  detestable  as  could  be  any  M.  D.  of 
Johnny's  choosing ; — a  woman  whose  only  recommendation  had  been 
her  title  ?    And  yet  she  would  not  forgive  John  Eames,  though  the 
evidence  against  him  was  of  so  flimsy  a  nature, — but  rather  strove  to 
turn  the  flimsiness  of  that  evidence  into  strength  I     Why  was  it  so  ? 
Unheroic  as  he  might  be,  John  Eames  was  surely  a  better  man  and  a 
bigger  man  than  Adolphus  Crosbie.   It  was  simply  this; — she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  one,  and  had  never  fallen  in  love  with  the  other  I   She 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  one  man,  though  in  her  simple  way  she  had 
made  a  struggle  against  such  feeling  ;  and  she  had  not  come  to  love  the 
other  man,  though  she  had  told  herself  that  it  would  bo  well  that  she 
should  do  so  if  it  were  possible.     Again  and  again  she  had  half  declared 
to  herself  that  she  would  take  him  as  her  husband  and  leave  the  love  to 
come  afterwards  ;  but  when  the  moment  came  for  doing  so,  she  could 
not  do  it. 

"  May  I  not  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  him  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

**He  will  be  very  comfortable  without  any  such  word,"  said  Lily, 
laughing. 

**But  lie  is  not  comfortable;  of  that  you  may  be  very  sure." 
**  Yours  over  and  unalterably,  J.  E.,"  said  Lily  to  herself.  **  You  do 
not  doubt  his  affection  ?  "  continued  Mrs  Arabin. 

**  I  neither  doubt  it  nor  credit  it." 

**  Then  I  think  you  wrong  him.  And  the  reason  why  I  have  ven- 
tured to  come  to  you  is  that  you  may  know  the  impression  which  he  has 
made  upon  one  who  was  but  the  other  day  a  stranger  to  him.  I  am 
sure  that  he  loves  you." 

**  I  think  he  is  light  of  heart." 

"  Oh,  no.  Miss  Dale." 

*'  And  how  am  I  to  become  his  wife  unless  I  love  him  well  enough 
myself?  Mrs.  Arabin,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  it.  I  shall  never 
become  any  man's  'Nvife.     Mamma  and  I  are  all  in  all  together,  and  we 
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shall  remain  together.'*  As  soon  as  these  words  were  ont  of  her  mouth, 
she  hated  herself  for  having  spoken  them.  There  was  a  maudlin, 
missish,  namby-mamby  sentimentality  about  them  which  disgusted  her. 
She  specially  desired  to  be  straightfoivard,  resolute  of  purpose,  honest- 
spoken,  and  free  from  all  touch  of  affectation.  And  yet  she  had  excused 
herself  from  marrying  John  Eames  after  the  fashion  of  a  sick  school- 
girl. **  It  is  no  good  talking  about  it  any  more,'*  she  said,  getting  up 
from  her  chair  quickly. 

**  You  are  not  angry  with  me ; — or  at  any  rate  you  will  forgive  me  ?  " 
"  I'm  quite  sm-e  you  have  meant  to  be  very  good,  and  I  am  not 
a  bit  angry." 

**  And  you  will  see  him  before  you  go  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  ;  that  is  if  he  likes  to  come  to-day,  or  early  to-morrow. 
I  go  home  to-morrow.  I  cannot  refuse  him,  because  ho  is  such  an 
old  friend,— almost  like  a  brother.  But  it  is  of  no  use,  Mrs.  Arabin." 
Then  Mrs.  Arabin  kissed  her  and  loft  her,  telling  her  that  Mr.  Eames 
would  come  to  her  that  afternoon  at  half-past  five.  Lily  promised 
that  she  would  be  at  home  to  receive  him. 

**  Won't  you  ride  with  us  for  the  last  time  ?  "  said  Emily  Dunstable 
when  Idly  gave  notice  that  she  would  not  want  the  horse  on  that 
afternoon. 

"  No  ;  not  to-day." 

**  You'll  never  have  another  opportunity  of  riding  with  Emily 
Dunstable,"  said  the  bride  elect ; — "  at  least  I  hope  not." 

**Even  under  those  circumstances  I  must  refiise,  though  I  would 
give  a  guinea  to  be  with  you.  John  Eames  is  coming  here  to  say 
good-by." 

**  Oh  ;  then  indeed  you  must  not  come  with  us.  Lily,  what  will 
you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Oh,  Lily,  think  of  it." 

"I  have  thought  of  it.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else.  I  am 
tired  of  thinking  of  it.  It  is  not  good  to  think  of  anything  so  much. 
What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

'^  It  is  very  good  to  have  some  one  to  love  one  better  than  all  the 
world  besides." 

''I  have  some  one,"  said  Lily,  thinking  of  her  mother,  but  n 
caring  to  descend  again  to  the  mawkish  weakness  of  talking  about  h 

**  Yes  ;  but  some  one  to  be.  always  with  you,  to  do  everything 
you,  to  be  your  very  own." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,"  said  Lily,  **  and  I  think  that 
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is  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world ;  bnt  it  will  not  do  for  me.  I  know 
in  what  college  I'll  take  my  degree,  and  I  wish  they'd  let  me  write  the 
letters  after  my  name  as  the  men  do." 

«*  What  letters,  Lily  ?  " 

**  O.M.,  for  Old  Maid.  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be  as  good  as 
B.A.  for  Bachelor  of  Arts.     It  would  mean  a  great  deal  more." 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 

THE  SnATTERED   TREE. 


When  Mrs.  Arabin  saw  Johnny  in  the  middle  of  that  day,  she  could 
hardly  give  him  much  encouragement.  And  yet  she  felt  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  might  not  succeed  even  yet.  Lily  had  been  very  positive 
in  her  answers,  and  yet  there  had  been  something,  either  in  her  words 
or  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  which  had  made  Mrs.  Arabin  feel  that  even 
Lily  was  not  quite  sure  of  herself.  There  was  still  room  for  relenting. 
Nothing,  however,  had  been  said  which  could  justify  her  in  bidding 
John  Eamos  simply  **  to  go  in  and  win."  "  I  think  ho  is  light  of  heart," 
Lily  had  said.  Those  were  the  words  which,  of  all  that  had  been 
spoken,  most  impressed  themselves  on  ^frs.  Arabin' s  memory.  She 
would  not  repeat  them  to  her  friend,  but  she  would  graft  upon  them 
such  advice  as  she  had  to  give  him. 

And  this  she  did,  telling  him  that  she  thought  that  perhaps  Lily 
doubted  his  actual  earnestness.  "I  would  mai-ry  her  this  moment," 
said  Johnny.  But  that  was  not  enough,  as  Mrs.  Arabin  knew,  to  prove 
his  earnestness.  Many  men,  fickle  as  weathercocks,  are  ready  to 
marry  at  the  moment, — are  ready  to  marry  at  the  moment,  because 
they  are  fickle,  and  think  so  little  about  it.  **  But  she  hears,  perhaps, 
of  your  liking  other  people,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin.  **  I  don't  care  a  straw 
for  any  other  person,"  said  Johnny.  **I  wonder  whether  if  I  was  to 
shut  myself  up  in  a  cage  for  six  months,  it  would  do  any  good  ?  "  "If 
she  had  the  keeping  of  the  cage,  perhaps  it  might,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 
She  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  him  on  that  subject,  but  to  tell  him 
that  Miss  Dale  would  expect  him  that  afternoon  at  half-past  five.  '*  I 
told  her  that  you  would  come  to  wish  her  good-by,  and  she  promised 
to  see  you." 

"I  wish  she'd  say  she  wouldn't  see  me.     Then  there  would  bo 
some  chance/'  said  Johnny. 
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Between  him  and  Mrs.  Arabin  the  parting  was  very  affectionate. 
She  told  him  how  thankful  she  was  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  her, 
and  how  grateful  she  would  ever  be, — and  the  dean  also, — for  his 
attention  to  her.  "Remember,  Mr.  Eames,  that  you  will  always  bo 
most  welcome  at  the  deanery  of  Barchester.  And  I  do  hope  that  before 
long  you  may  be  there  with  your  wife."     And  so  they  parted. 

He  left  her  at  about  two,  and  went  to  Mr.  Toogood's  office  in 
Bedford  Row.  He  found  his  uncle,  and  the  two  went  out  to  lunch 
together  in  Holbom.  Between  them  there  was  no  word  said  about 
Lily  Dale,  and  John  was  glad  to  have  some  other  subject  in  his  mind 
for  half  an  hour.  Toogood  was  full  of  his  triumph  about  Mr.  Crawley 
and  of  his  successes  in  Barsetshire.  He  gave  John  a  long  account  of 
his  visit  to  Plumstead,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  all  clergymen 
were  like  the  archdeacon  there  would  not  be  so  much  room  for 
Dissenters.  **  I've  seen  a  good  many  parsons  in  my  time,"  said 
Toogood ;  **  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  a  one  as  him.  You 
know  he  is  a  clergyman  somehow,  and  he  never  lets  you  forget  it ;  but 
that's  about  all.  Most  of  'em  are  never  contented  without  choking  you 
with  their  white  cravats  all  the  time  you're  with  *em.  As  for  Crawley 
himself,"  Mr.  Toogood  continued,  **  he's  not  like  anybody  else  that 
ever  was  bom,  saint  or  sinner,  parson  or  layman.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  man  in  all  my  experience.  Though  he  knew  whore  he  got  the 
cheque  as  well  as  I  know  it  now,  he  wouldn't  say  so,  because  the  dean 
had  said  it  wasn't  so.  Somebody  ought  to  write  a  book  about  it, — 
indeed  they  ought."  Then  ho  told  the  whole  story  of  Dan  Stringer, 
and  how  he  had  found  Dan  out,  looking  at  the  top  of  Dan's  hat  through 
the  little  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  inn  parlour.  **  When  I  saw  the 
twitch  in  his  hat,  John,  I  knew  he  had  handled  the  cheque  him- 
self. I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I'm  sharper  than  another  man,  and  I 
don't  think  so ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  when  you  are  in  any 
difficulty  of  that  sort,  you  ought  to  go  to  a  lawyer.  It's  his  business, 
and  a  man  does  what  is  his  business  with  patience  and  perseverance. 
It's  a  pity,  though,  that  that  scoundrel  should  get  off."  Then  Eames 
gave  his  uncle  an  account  of  his  Italian  tiip,  to  and  fro,  and  was 
gratulated  also  upon  his  success.  John's  great  triumph  lay  in  the 
that  he  had  been  only  two  nights  in  bed,  and  that  he  would  not 
so  far  condescended  on  those  occasions  but  for  the  feminine  weakn< 
of  his  fellow-traveller.  **  We  shan't  forget  it  all  in  a  hunyj 
John  ?  "  said  Mr.  Toogood,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  as  they 
door  of  the  luncheon-house  in  Holbom.  Toogood  was 
office,  and  John  Eames  was  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
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He  wont  home  to  bis  lodgings,  intending  at  first  to  change  his  dress, 
— to  make  himself  smart  for  the  work  before  him, — ^but  after  standing 
for  a  moment  or  two  loaning  on  the  chest  of  drawers  in  his  bed-room, 
he  gave  up  this  idea.  <<  After  all  that's  come  and  gone,"  he  said  to 
himself,  <<  if  I  cannot  win  her  as  I  am  now,  I  cannot  win  her  at  all." 
And  then  he  swore  to  himself  a  solemn  oath,  resolving  that  he  would 
repeat  the  purport  of  it  to  Lily  herself, — that  this  should  be  the  last 
attempt.  **  What's  the  use  of  it  ?  Everybody  ridicules  me.  And  I 
am  ridiculous.  I  am  an  ass.  It's  all  very  well  wanting  to  be  prime 
minister ;  but  if  you  can't  be  prime  minister,  you  must  do  without 
being  prime  minister."  Then  he  attempted  to  sing  the  old  song — 
**  Shall  I,  sighing  in  despair,  die  because  a  woman's  fair  ?  If  she  be 
not  fair  for  me,  what  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ?  "  But  he  did  care,  and 
he  told  himself  that  the  song  did  him  no  good.  As  it  was  not  time  for 
him  as  yet  to  go  to  Lily,  he  threw  himself  on  the  80&,  and  strove  to 
read  a  book.  Then  all  the  weary  nights  of  his  journey  prevailed  over 
him,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

"When  he  awoke  it  wanted  a  quarter  to  six.  He  sprang  up,  and 
rushing  out,  jumped  into  a  cab.  **  Berkeley  Square, — as  hard  as  you 
can  go,"  he  said.  **  Number  — ."  Ho  thought  of  Rosalind,  and  her 
counsels  to  lovers  as  to  the  keeping  of  time,  and  reflected  that  in  such 
an  emergency  as  his,  he  might  really  have  ruined  himself  by  that 
unfortimate  slumber.  When  he  got  to  Mrs.  Thome's  door  he  knocked 
hurriedly,  and  bustled  up  to  the  drawing-room  as  though  everything 
depended  on  his  saving  a  minute.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  ever  so  much 
behind  my  time,"  he  said. 

"It  does  not  matter  in  the  least,"  said  Lily.  "As  Mrs.  Arabin 
said  that  perhaps  you  might  call,  I  would  not  bo  out  of  the  way. 
I  supposed  that  Sir  Rafflo  was  keeping  you  and  that  you  wouldn't 
come." 

**  Sir  Raffle  was  not  keeping  me.  I  fell  asleep.  That  is  the  truth 
of  it." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  that  you  should  have  been  disturbed  I " 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Lily, — to-day.  I  had  been  travelling  a  good 
deal,  and  I  suppose  I  was  tired." 

"  I  won't  laugh  at  you,"  she  said,  and  of  a  sudden  her  eyes  became 
full  of  tears, — she  did  not  know  why.  But  there  they  were,  and  she 
was  ashamed  to  put  up  her  handkerchief,  and  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  turn  away  her  face,  and  she  had  no  resource  but  that  he  should 
see  them. 

"  Lily !  "  he  said. 
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"'What  a  paladin  you  have  been,  John,  rushing  all  about  Europe 
on  your  friend's  behalf!  ** 

**  Don't  talk  about  that." 

"  And  such  a  successful  paladin  too !  Why  am  I  not  to  talk  about 
it  ?  I  am  going  home  to-morrow,  and  I  mean  to  talk  about  nothing 
else  for  a  week.  I  am  so  very,  very,  very  glad  that  you  have  saved 
your  cousin."  Then  she  did  put  up  her  handkerchief,  making  believe 
that  her  tears  had  been  due  to  Mr.  Crawley.  But  John  Eames  knew 
better  than  that. 

**  Lily,"  he  said,  "  I've  come  for  the  last  time.  It  sounds  as  though 
I  meant  to  threaten  you ;  but  you  won't  take  it  in  that  way.  I  think 
you  will  know  what  I  mean.  I  have  come  for  'the  last  time — ^to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife."  She  had  got  up  to  greet  him  when  he  entered, 
and  they  were  both  still  standing.  She  did  not  answer  him  at  once, 
but  turning  away  from  him  walked  towards  the  window.  **  You  knew 
why  I  was  coming  to-day,  Lily  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Arabin  told  me.  I  could  not  be  away  when  you  were  coming, 
but  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better." 

"Is  it  so  ?  Must  it  be  so ?  Must  you  say  that  to  me,  Lily  ? 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment,  dear." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it." 

**  One  word  from  you,  yes  or  no,  spoken  now  is  to  be  everything  to 
me  for  always.  Lily,  cannot  you  say  yes  ?  "  She  did  not  answer  him, 
but  walked  farther  away  from  him  to  another  window.  **  Tiy  to  say 
yes.  Look  round  at  me  with  one  look  that  may  only  half  mean  it ; — 
that  may  tell  me  that  it  shall  not  positively  be  no  for  ever."  I  think 
that  she  almost  tried  to  turn  her  face  to  him  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
she  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  window-pane.  **  Lily,"  he 
said,  "it  is  not  that  you  are  hard-hearted, — ^perhaps  not  altogether 
that  you  do  not  like  me.  I  think  that  you  believe  things  against  me 
that  are  not  true."  As  she  heard  this  she  moved  her  foot  angrily  upon 
the  carpet.  She  had  almost  forgotten  M.  D.,  but  now  he  had  reminded 
her  of  the  note.  She  assured  herself  that  she  had  never  believed  any- 
thing against  him  except  on  evidence  that  was  incontrovertible.  But 
she  was  not  going  to  speak  to  him  on  such  a  matter  as  that !  It  would 
not  become  her  to  accuse  him.  "  Mrs.  Arabin  tells  me  that  you  doubt 
whether  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  said. 

Upon  hearing  this  she  flashed  round  upon  him  almost  angrily.  "  I 
never  said  that." 

"If  you  will  ask  me  for  any  token  of  earnestness,  I  will  give 
it  you/' 
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**  I  want  no  token." 

*'  The  best  sign  of  earnestness  a  man  can  give  generally  in  such  a 
matter,  is  to  show  how  ready  he  is  to  be  married.* ' 

*'  I  never  said  anything  about  earnestness.*' 

"  At  the  risk  of  making  yon  angry  I  will  go  on,  Lily.     Of  conrse 
when  you  tell  me  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  lay  to 
amuse  myself  " — **  Yes  ;  by  writing  love-letters  to  M.  D.,"  said  Lily  to 
herself. — **  What  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ?    I  tell  you  fairly  that  when 
I  leave  you  I  swear  to  myself  that  I  will  make  love  to  the  first  gixl  I 
can  see  who  will  listen  to  me — to  twenty,  if  twenty  will  let  me.     I  feel 
I  have  failed,  and  it  is  so  I  punish  myself  for  my  failure.*'     There  was 
something  in  this  which  softened  her  brow,  though  she  did  not  intend 
tliat  it  should  be  so ;  and  she  turned  away  again,  that  he  might  not  aee 
that  her  brow  was  softened.     **  But,  Lily,  the  hopo  ever  comes  bade 
again,  and  then  neither  the  one  nor  the  twenty  are  of  avail, — even  to 
punish  mo.     AVhen  I  look  forward  and  see  what  it  might  be  if  yoa 
wore  with  mo,  how  green  it  all  looks  and  how  lovcl}*,  in  spite  of  all  the 
TOWS  I  have  made,  I  cannot  help  coming  back  again."     8he  was  now 
again  near  the  window,  and  he  had  not  followed  her.    As  she  neither 
turned  towards  him  nor  answered  him,  he  moved  from  the  table 
which  he  was  standing  on  to  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  leaned 
botli  his  elbows  on  the  mantelpiece.     He  could  still  watch  her  in  the 
mirror  over  the  fireplace,  and  could  see  that  she  was  still  seeming  to 
gaze  out  upon  the  street.     And  had  ho  not  moved  her  ?     I  think  he 
had  so  far  moved  her  now,  that  she  had  ceased  to  think  of  the  woman 
who  liad  written  to  her, — that  she  had  ceased  to  reject  him  in  her  heart 
ou  the  score  of  such  levities  as  that !      If  there  were  M.  D.'s,  li^e 
Hunken  rocks,  in  his  course,  whose  fault  was  it  ?    He  was  ready  enough 
to  stocr  his  bark  into  the  tranquil  blue  waters,  if  only  she  would  aid 
him.     I  tliink  that  all  his  sins  on  tliat  score  were  at  tliig  moment 
forgiven  him.     He  had  told  her  now  what  to  him  would  be  groen  and 
beautiful,  and  she  did  not  fuid  herself  able  to  disbelieve  him.     She  KM 
banished  M.  D.  out  of  her  mind,  but  in  doing  so  she  admitted  other 
reminiscences  into  it.     And  then, — was  she  in  a  moment  to  be  talked 
out  of  the  resolution  of  years ;  and  was  fc^he  to  give  up  herself,  not 
because  she  loved,  but  because  the  man  who  talked  to  her  talked  so 
well  that  ho  deseiTod  a  reward  ?     Was  she  now  to  be  as  light,  as 
foolish,  as  easy,  as  in  those  former  days  from  which  she  had  learned  her 
wisdom  ?     A  picture  of  green  lovely  things  could  be  delicious  to  her 
eyes  as  to  his  ;  but  even  for  such  a  picture  as  that  the  price  might  be 
too  dear  I     Of  all  Hving  men, — of  all  men  living  in  their  present  lives, 
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she  loved  best  this  man  who  was  now  waiting  for  some  word  of  answer 
to  his  words,  and  she  did  loye  him  dearly ;  she  wonld  have  tended  him  if 
sick,  have  supplied  him  if  in  want,  have  mourned  for  him  if  dead,  with 
the  bitter  grief  of  true  affection ; — ^but  she  could  not  say  to  herself  that 
he  should  be  her  lord  and  master,  the  head  of  her  house,  the  owner  of 
herself,  the  ruler  of  her  life.  The  shipwreck  to  which  she  had  once 
come,  and  the  fierce  regrets  which  had  thence  arisen,  had  forced  her  to 
think  too  much  of  these  things.  "  Lily/'  he  said,  still  facing  towards  the 
mirror,  **  will  you  not  come  to  me  and  speak  to  me  ?  "  She  turned  round, 
and  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him,  and  then,  having  again  resolved 
that  it  could  not  be  as  he  wished,  she  drew  near  to  him.  **  Certainly 
I  will  speak  to  you,  John.     Here  I  am."     And  she  came  close  to  him. 

He  took  both  her  hands,  and  looked  into  her  eyes.  **  Lily,  will 
you  be  mine  ?  '* 

**  No,  dear;  it  cannot  be  so." 

"  Why  not,  Lily  ?  " 

**  Because  of  that  other  man." 

**  And  is  that  to  be  a  bar  for  ever  ?  * 

**  Yes;  for  ever." 

"  Do  you  still  love  hun  ?  " 

"No;  no,  no!" 

"  Then  why  should  this  be  so  ?  " 

*^  I  cannot  tell,  dear.  It  is  so.  If  you  take  a  young  tree  and 
split  it,  it  still  lives,  perhaps.   But  it  isn't  a  tree.   It  is  only  a  fragment." 

**  Then  be  my  fragment." 

**  So  I  will,  if  it  can  serve  you  to  give  standing  ground  to  such  a 
fragment  in  some  comer  of  your  garden.  But  I  will  not  have  myself 
planted  out  in  the  middle,  for  people  to  look  at.  What  there  is  left 
would  die  soon."  He  still  held  her  hands,  and  she  did  not  attempt  to 
draw  them  away.  "John,"  she  said,  "next  to  mamma,  I  love  you 
better  than  all  the  world.  Indeed  I  do.  I  can't  be  your  wife,  but  you 
need  never  be  afraid  that  I  shall  be  more  to  another  than  I  am  to  you." 

"  That  will  not  serve  me,"  he  said,  grasping  both  her  hands  till  he 
almost  hurt  them,  but  not  knowing  that  he  did  so.    "  That  is  no  good." 

"  It  is  aU  the  good  that  I  can  do  you.  Indeed  I  can  do  you, — can 
do  no  one  any  good.  The  trees  that  the  storms  have  splintered  are 
never  of  use." 

**  And  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  all,  Lily  ?  " 

**  Not  of  our  loving  friendship." 

"  Friendship  !  I  hate  the  word.  I  hear  some  one's  step,  and  I  had 
better  leave  you.     Good-by." 
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'<  Good-by,  John.  Bo  kinder  than  that  to  me  as  joa  aro  going." 
He  tamed  back  for  a  moment,  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  tight  against 
his  heart,  and  then  he  left  her.  In  the  hall  ho  met  Mrs.  Thome,  bnt, 
as  she  said  afterwards,  he  had  been  too  much  knocked  about  to  bo  able 
to  throw  a  word  to  a  dog. 

To  Mrs.  Thome  Lily  said  hardly  u  word  about  John  Eames,  and 
when  her  cousin  Bernard  questioned  her  about  him  she  was  dumb. 
And  in  these  days  she  could  assume  a  manner,  and  express  herself  with 
her  eyes  as  well  as  with  her  voice,  after  a  fashion,  which  was  apt  to  silence 
imwelcome  questioners,  even  though  they  were  as  intimate  vriih  her  as 
was  her  cousin  Bernard.  She  had  described  her  feelings  moro  plainly  to 
her  lover  than  she  had  ever  done  to  any  one, — even  to  her  mother ;  and 
having  done  so  she  meant  to  be  silent  on  that  subject  for  evermore. 
But  of  her  settled  purpose  she  did  say  some  word  to  Emily  Dunstable 
that  night.  "  I  do  feel,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  got  the  thing  settled 
at  last." 

**  And  you  have  settled  it,  as  you  call  it,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  all  your  friends  ?  " 

**  That  is  true;  and  yet  I  have  settled  it  rightly,  and  I  would  not  for 
worlds  have  it  imsettled  again.  There  are  matters  on  which  friends 
should  not  have  wishes,  or  at  any  rate  should  not  express  them." 

"  Is  that  meant  to  bo  severe  to  mo  ?  " 

**No;  not  to  you.  I  was  thinking  about  mamma,  and  Bell,  anil 
my  uncle,  and  Bernard,  who  all  seem  to  think  that  I  am  to  bo  looked 
upon  as  a  regular  castaway  because  I  am  not  likely  to  have  a  husband 
of  my  own.  Of  course  you,  in  your  position,  must  think  a  girl  a  cast- 
away who  isn't  going  to  be  manied  ?  " 

**  I  think  that  a  girl  who  is  going  to  be  married  has  the  best  of  it." 

**  And  I  think  a  girl  who  isn't  going  to  be  married  has  the  best 
of  it ; — that's  all.  But  I  feci  that  the  thing  is  done  now,  and  I  am 
contented.  For  the  last  six  or  eight  months  there  has  come  up, 
I  know  not  how,  a  stato  of  doubt  which  has  made  me  so  wretched 
that  I  have  done  literally  nothing.  I  haven't  been  able  to  finish  old 
Mrs.  Heard's  tippet,  literally  because  people  would  talk  to  me  about 
that  dearest  of  all  dear  fellows,  John  Eames.  And  yet  all  along  I  have 
known  how  it  would  be, — as  well  as  I  do  now." 

"I  cannot  understand  you,  Lily  ;  I  can't  indeed." 

"  I  can  understand  myself.  I  love  him  so  well, — with  that  intimate, 
close,  familiar  aficction, — that  I  could  wash  his  clothes  for  him  to- 
morrow, out  of  pure  personal  regard,  and  think  it  no  shame.  He 
could  not  ask  me  to  do  a  single  thiug  for  him, — except  the  one  thing, 
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— that  I  would  refiise.  And  I'll  go  further.  I  would  ioooer  mMirr 
him  than  any  man  m  the  world  I  ever  saw,  or,  as  I  heliere,  that  I  ercr 
Bhall  see.     And  yet  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  settled." 

On  the  next  day  Lily  Dale  went  down  to  the  Small  House  cf 
Allington,  and  so  she  passes  out  of  our  sight.  I  can  only  ask  the 
reader  to  believe  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and  express  my  own  opinion, 
in  this  last  word  that  I  shall  ever  write  respecting  her,  that  she  will 
live  and  die  as  Lily  Dale. 


CHAPTER  LXXVm. 

THE  AIIABINS  BETUBN  TO  BABCHESTEIi. 

In  these  days  Mr.  Harding  was  keeping  his  bed  at  the  deanery,  and 

most  of  those  who  saw  him  declared  that  he  would  never  again  leave  it. 

The  archdeacon  had  been  slow  to  believe  so,  because  he  had  still  found 

his  father-in-law  able  to  talk  to  him  ; — ^not  indeed  with  energy,  but  then 

Mr.  Harding  had  never  been  energetic  on  ordinary  matters, — ^but  with 

the  same  soft  cordial  interest  in  things  which  had  ever  been  customary 

with  him.     He  had  latterly  been  much  interested  about  Mr.  Crawley, 

and  would  make  both  the  archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Grantly  tell  him  all 

that  they  heard,  and  what  they  thought  of  the  case.     This  of  course 

had  been  before  the  all-important  news  had  been  received  from  Mrs. 

Arabin.     Mr.  Harding  was  very  anxious,  **  Firstly,"  as  he  said,  **  for 

the  welfare  of  the  poor  man,  of  whom  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  ill ; 

and  then  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth  in  Barchester."     **  We  are  as 

liable  to  have  black  sheep  here  as  elsewhere,"  the  archdeacon  replied. 

**  But,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  that  the  sheep  is  black;  and  we  never 

have  had  black  sheep  in  Barchester."     "  Haven't  wo  though  ?  "  Bai<l 

the  archdeacon,  thinking,  however,  of  sheep  who  were  black  with  a 

different  kind  of  blackness  from  this  which  was  now  attributed  to  poor 

Mr.  Crawley, — of  a  blackness  which  was  not  absolute  blackness  U) 

Mr.   Harding's  milder  eyes.      The  archdeacon,  when  ho  heard   Lis 

father-in-law  talk  after  this  fiwhion,  expressed  his  opinion  ihd  hi 

might  Uvo  yet  for  years.    He  was  just  the  man  to  linger  on,  living  in 

bed, — as  indeed  ho  had  Imgered  all  his  life  out  of  bed.     But  tl;r; 

doctor  who  attended  him  thought  otherwise,  as  did  also  Mrs.  Orautlv 

and  as   did  Mrs.  Baxter,   and  as  also  did  Posy.     **  Grandpa   v/o/,  t 

get  up  any  more,  vdU.  he  ?  "  Posy  said  to  Mrs.  Baxter.     "  I  hftjui  ht. 

will,  my  dear;  and  that  very  soon."     **I  don't  think  bo  wijj  "  t.M 
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Posy,  ''because  he  said  ho  wonld  never  see  the  big  fiddle  again." 
**  That  comes  of  his  bemg  a  little  melancholy  like,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Baxter. 

Mrs.  Grantly  at  this  timo  went  into  Bajrchester  almost  every  day, 
and  the  archdeacon,  who  was  very  often  in  the  city,  never  went  there 
withont  passing  half-an-hoor  with  the  old  man.     These  two  clergymen, 
essentially  different  in  their  characters  and  in  every  detail  of  conduct, 
had  been  so  much  thrown  together  by  circumstances  that  the  life  of  each 
had  almost  become  a  pai*t  of  the  Ufe  of  the  other.     Although  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Harding's  residence  at  the  deanery  had  of  late  years  thrown  him 
oflener  into  the  society  of  the  dean  than  that  of  his  other  .son-in-law, 
yet  his  intimacy  with  the  archdeacoi^  had  been  so  much  earlier,  and  his 
memories  of  the  archdeacon  were  so  much  clearer,  that  ho  depended 
almost  more  upon  the  rector  of  Plumstoad,  who  was  absent,  than  he  did 
upon  the  dean,  whom  he  customarily  saw  every  day.     It  was  not  so 
with  his  daughters.    His  Nelly,  as  he  had  used  to  call  her,  had  ever  been 
his  favourite,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  joint  hves  had  been  such, 
that  they  had  never  been  further  separated  than  from  one  street  of 
Barchester  to  another, — ^and  that  only  for  the  very  short  period  of  the 
married  life  of  Mrs.  Arabin's  first  husband.     For  all  that  was  soft 
and  tender  therefore, — which  with  Mr.  Harding  was  all  in  the  world 
that  was  charming  to  him, — he  looked  to  his  yomigcst  daughter ;  but 
for  authority  and  guidance  and  wisdom,  and  for  information  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world,  he  had  still  turned  to  his  son-in-law  the 
archdeacon, — as  he  had  done  for   nearly   forty  years.      For  so  long 
had    the   archdeacon   been  potent   as   a   clergj-man   in   the    diocese, 
and  throughout   the  whole  duration   of  such  potency   his  word   had 
been  law   to   Mr.   Harding  in  most   of  the   affairs   of  life,— :-a   law 
generally  to  be  obeyed,  and  if  sometimes  to  be  broken,  still  a  law. 
And  now,  when  all  was  so  nearly  over,  he  would  become  imhappy  if  the 
archdeacon's  visits  were  far  between.     Dr.  Grantly,  when  he  found  that 
this  was  so,  would  not  allow  that  they  should  be  far  between. 

"He  puts  me  so  much  in  mind  of  my  father,"  the  archdeacon  said 
to  his  wife  one  dav. 

**  He  is  not  so  old  as  your  father  was  when  he  died,  by  many  years," 
said  Mrs.  Grantly,  **aud  I  think  one  sees  that  difference." 

"  Yes ; — and  therefore  I  say  that  he  may  still  live  for  years.  My 
father,  when  he  took  to  his  bed  at  last,  was  manifestly  near  his  death. 
The  wonder  with  him  was  that  he  continued  to  hve  so  long.  Do  you 
not  remember  how  the  London  doctor  was  put  out  because  his  pro- 
phecies were  not  fulfilled  ?  ". 
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"  I  remember  it  well ; — as  if  it  were  jeeterdfty." 

"And  in  that  way  there  ie  a  great  difiereuce.  My  father,  who  was 
physically  a  much  etroDger  man,  did  not  Boccnmb  so  easily.  Bnt  the 
likeness  is  in  tiieir  cbaracters.  There  is  the  same  mild  sweetness, 
becoming  milder  and  sweeter  as  they  increased  in  age ; — a  sweetness 
that  never  could  believe  much  evil,  bat  that  could  believe  less,  and  still 
less,  as  the  weakness  of  age  came  on  them.  No  amount  of  evidence 
would  induce  your  father  to  think  that  Mr.  Crawley  stole  that  money," 
This  waa  said  of  course  before  the  telegram  had  come  from  Venice. 

"  As  far  as  that  goes  I  agree  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  who  had 
her  own  reasons  for  choosing  to  believe  Mr.  Crawley  to  be  innocent.  If 
yonr  son,  my  dear,  is  to  marry  a  man's  daughter,  it  will  be  as  well  that 
yon  shonld  at  least  be  able  to  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that  man  to 
be  a  thief. 

"  That  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  the  archdeacon.  "  A  jui; 
must  decide  it." 

"  No  jury  in  Barsetshire  shall  decide  it  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  I'm  sick  of  Mr.  Crawley,  and  I'm  sorry  I  spoke  of  him,"  said  the 
archdeacon.  "  But  look  at  Mrs,  Proadie.  You'll  agree  that  she  was 
not  the  most  charming  woman  in  the  world." 

"She  certainly  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  who  was  anzions  to 
encourage  her  hnsband,  if  she  could  do  so  without  admitting  anything 
which  might  injnre  herself  afterwards. 

"And  she  was  at  one  lime  violently  insolent  to  your  father.  And 
even  the  bishop  thonght  to  trample  upon  him.  Do  you  remember  the 
bishop's  preaching  agunst  your  father's  channting  ?  If  I  ever  foi^et 
it  I  "    And  the  archdeacon  slapped  lus  closed  fist  against  his  open  hand. 

"  Don't,  dear ;  don't.    What  is  the  good  of  being  violent  now  ?  " 

"  Paltry  httle  fool  I  It  will  bo  long  enough  before  such  a  chaont  as 
that  is  heard  in  any  English  cathedral  again."  Then  Mrs.  Grantly  got 
np  and  kissed  her  husband,  but  he,  somewhat  negligent  of  the  kiss, 
weat  on  with  his  speech.  "  But  yonr  iiithcr  remembers  nothing.of  it, 
and  if  there  was  a  singlo  human  being  who  shed  a  tear  in  Barohester  for 
that  woman,  I  bcheve  it  was  yonr  father.  And  it  war  the  enme  with 
mine.  It  came  to  that  at  last,  that  I  could  not  bear 
of  any  shortcoming  as  to  one  of  his  own  clei^ymcu. 
have  pricked  him  with  a  penknife.  And  yet  tliuy  ft 
heartless  and  unfeeling  as  they  grow  old !  " 

"  Some  do,  I  suppose," 

"Yes;   the  heartless  and  unfeeling  do.      Aj  i.Ijo 
feils  and  the  power  of  control  bocomca  lessened,  the  ui 

n.— XM.  ■ 
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the  man  pronounces  itself  more  clearly.  I  take  it  that  that  is  it.  Had 
Mrs.  Proudie  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,  she  would  have  spoken 
spiteful  lies  on  her  deathbed."  Then  Mrs.  Grantly  told  herself  that  her 
husband,  should  he  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,  would  still  be 
expressing  his  horror  of  Mrs.  Proudie, — even  on  his  deathbed. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Arabin  had  reached  Plnmstead,  the 
archdeacon  and  his  wife  arranged  that  they  would  both  go  together  to 
the  deanery.  There  were  the  double  tidings  to  be  told, — those  of  Mr. 
Crawley's  assured  innocence,  and  those  also  of  Mrs.  Arabin^s  instant 
return.  And  as  they  went  together  various  ideas  were  passing  through 
their  minds  in  reference  to  the  marriage  of  their  son  with  Grace 
Crawley.  They  were  both  now  reconciled  to  it.  Mrs.  Grantly  had  long 
ceased  to  feel  any  opposition  to  it,  even  though  she  had  not  seen  Grace ; 
and  the  archdeacon  was  prepared  to  give  way.  Had  he  not  promised 
that  in  a  certain  case  he  would  give  way,  and  had  not  that  case  now 
come  to  pass  ?  He  had  no  wish  to  go  back  from  his  word.  But  he 
had  a  difficulty  in  this, — that  he  liked  to  make  all  the  afiairs  of  his  life 
matter  for  enjoyment,  almost  for  triumph ;  but  how  was  ho  to  be 
triumphant  over  this  marriage,  or  how  even  was  he  to  enjoy  it,  seeing 
that  ho  had  opposed  it  so  bitterly  ?  Those  posters,  though  they  were 
now  pulled  down,  had  been  up  on  all  bam  ends  and  walls,  patent — alas, 
too  patent — to  all  the  world  of  Barsetshire  !  **  "What  will  Mr.  Crawley 
do  now,  do  you  suppose  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  ^Vhat  will  he  do  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  must  ho  go  on  at  Hogglcstock  ?  " 

**  TVliat  else  ?  "  said  the  archdeacon. 

**  It  is  a  pity  something  could  not  be  done  for  him  after  all  he  has 
undergone.  How  on  earth  can  he  be  expected  to  Uve  there  with  a  wife 
and  family,  and  no  private  means  ?  **  To  this  the  archdeacon  made  no 
answer.  Mrs.  Grantly  had  spoken  almost  immediately  upon  their 
quitting  Plumstead,  and  the  silence  was  continued  till  the  carriage  had 
entered  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Then  Mrs.  Grantly  spoke  again, 
asking  a  question,  with  some  internal  trepidation,  which,  however,  she 
managed  to  hide  from  her  husband.  **  When  poor  papa  does  go,  what 
shall  you  do  about  St.  E wold's  ?  "  Now,  St.  E wold's  was  a  rural 
parish  lying  about  two  miles  out  of  Barchoster,  the  living  of  which  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  archdeacon,  and  to  which  the  archdeacon  had  presented 
his  father-in-law,  under  certain  circumstances,  which  need  not  be 
repeated  in  this  last  chronicle  of  Barsetshire.  Have  they  not  been 
written  m  other  chronicles  ?  **  When  poor  papa  does  go,  what  will  you 
do  about  St.  Ewold's?"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  trembling  inwardly.'  A 
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word  too  much  might,  as  nhe  well  iknew,  settle  the  question  against 
Mr.  Crawley  for  ever.  But  were  she  to  postpone  the  word  till  too  late, 
the  question  would  be  settled  as  fatally. 

**  I  haven't  thought  about  it,"  he  said  sharply.  **  I  don't  like 
thinking  of  such  things  while  the  incumbent  is  still  living.**  Oh,  arch- 
deacon, archdeacon  1  unless  that  other  chronicle  be  a  false  chronicle, 
how  hast  thou  forgotten  thyself  and  thy  past  life  I  **  Particularly  not, 
when  that  incumbent  is  your  father,"  said  the  archdeacon.  Mrs. 
Grantly  said  nothing  more  about  St.  Ewold's.  She  would  have  said  as 
much  as  she  had  intended  to  say  if  she  had  succeeded  in  Tnftkmg  the 
archdeacon  understand  that  St.  E wold's  would  be  a  very  nice  refuge  for 
Mr.  Crawley  after  all  the  miseries  which  he  had  endured  at  Hoggle- 
stock. 

They  learned  as  they  entered  the  deanery  that  Mrs.  Baxter  had 
already  heard  of  Mrs.  Arabin's  return.  "  0  yes,  ma'am.  Mr.  Harding 
got  a  letter  hissolf,  and  I  got  another, — separate ;  both  from  Venice, 
ma'am.  But  when  master  is  to  come,  nobody  seems  to  know."  Mrs. 
Baxter  knew  that  the  dean  had  gone  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  inclined  to 
think  that  from  such  distant  bournes  there  was  no  return  for  any 
traveller.  The  cast  is  always  further  than  the  west  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Mrs.  Baxters  of  the  world.  Had  the  dean  gone  to  Canada,  she 
would  have  thought  that  he  might  come  back  to-morrow.  But  still 
there  was  the  news  to  be  told  of  Mr.  Crawley,  and  there  was  also  joy 
to  be  expressed  at  the  sudden  coming  back  of  the  much-wished-for 
mistress  of  the  deanery. 

**  It's  so  good  of  you  to  come  both  together,"  said  Mr.  Harding. 

**  We  thought  we  should  be  too  many  for  you,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

**  Too  many !  0  dear,  no.  I  like  to  have  people  by  me ;  and  as 
for  voices,  and  noise,  and  all  that,  the  more  the  better.  But  I  am 
weak.     I'm  weak  in  my  legs.     I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  stand  again." 

**  Yes,  you  will,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

**  We  have  brought  you  good  news,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

"  Is  it  not  good  news  that  Nelly  will  bo  home  this  week  ?  You  can't 
understand  what  a  joy  it  is  to  me.  I  used  to  think  sometimes,  at 
night,  that  I  should  never  see  her  again.  That  she  would  come  back 
in  time  was  all  I  have  had  to  wish  for."  He  was  lying  on  his  back, 
and  as  ho  spoke  he  pressed  his  withered  hands  together  above  the  bed- 
clothes. They  could  not  begin  immediately  to  tell  him  of  Mr.  Crawley, 
but  as  soon  as  his  mind  had  turned  itself  away  from  the  thoughts  of 
his  absent  daughter,  Mrs.  Grantly  again  reverted  to  her  news. 

"  We  have  come  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Crawley,  papa." 
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"  What  about  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  quite  innocent." 

**  I  knew  it,  my  dear.  I  always  said  so.  Did  I  not  always  say  so, 
archdeacon  ?  " 

"  Lideed  you  did.    I'll  give  you  that  credit." 

**  And  is  it  all  found  out  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Harding. 

<' As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  eyerything  is  found  out/'  said  Mrs. 
Grantly.     **  Eleanor  gave  him  the  cheque  herself." 

'* Nelly  gave  it  to  him?" 

**  Yes,  papa.  The  dean  meant  her  to  give  him  fifty  pounds.  But 
it  seems  she  got  to  be  soft  of  heart  and  made  it  seventy.  She  had  the 
cheque  by  her,  and  put  it  into  the  envelope  with  the  notes." 

<<  Some  of  Stringer's  people  seem  to  have  stolen  the  cheque  from 
Mr.  Soames,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

**  0  dear;  I  hope  not." 

**  Somebody  must  have  stolen  it,  papa." 

'<I  had  hoped  not,  Susan,"  said  Mr.  Harding.  Both  the  arch- 
deacon and  Mrs.  Grantly  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  him 
on  such  a  point,  and  so  they  let  that  go. 

Then  they  came  to  discuss  Mr.  Crawley's  present  position,  and 
Mr.  Harding  ventured  to  ask  a  question  or  two  as  to  Grace's  chanco 
of  marriage.  He  did  not  often  interfere  in  the  family  arrangements 
of  his  son-in-law, — and  never  did  so  when  those  family  arrangements 
were  concerned  with  high  matters.  He  had  hardly  opened  his  mouth 
in  reference  to  the  marriage  of  that  august  lady  who  was  now  tho 
Marchioness  of  Hartletop.  And  of  the  Lady  Anne,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Grantly,  who  was  always  prodigiously  civil  to  him,  speaking  to 
him  very  loud,  as  though  ho  were  deaf  because  he  was  old,  and  bringing 
him  cheap  presents  from  London  of  which  he  did  not  take  much 
heed, — of  her  ho  rarely  said  a  word,  or  of  her  children,  to  cither  of  his 
daughters.  But  now  his  grandson,  Henry  Grantly,  was  going  to  marry 
a  girl  of  whom  he  felt  that  he  might  speak  without  impropriety.  *•  I 
suppose  it  will  be  a  match ;  won't  it,  my  dears  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  doubt  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly.  Mr.  Harding  looked 
at  his  son-in-law,  but  his  son-in-law  said  nothing.  Tho  archdoacou 
did  not  even  frown, — but  only  moved  himself  a  little  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

"  Dear,  dear  I     What  a  comfort  that  must  be,"  said  the  old  man. 

**  I  have  not  seen  her  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly;  **but  the  arch- 
deacon declares  that  she  is  all  the  graces  rolled  into  one." 

"I  never  said  anything  half  so  absurd,"  replied  the  archdeacon. 
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**  But  he  really  is  quite  in  love  mih  her,  papa,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 
'*  He  confessed  to  me  that  he  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  he  only  saw  her 
once  for  five  minutes.'* 

**  I  should  like  to  give  her  a  kiss,"  said  Mr.  Harding. 

**  So  you  shall,  papa,  and  I'll  bring  her  here  on  purpose. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  thing  is  settled,  we  mean  to  ask  her  to 
Plumstead." 

**  Do  you  though  ?     Hqw  nice  !     How  happy  Henry  will  be  !  " 

"And  if  she  comes — and  of  course  she  will — ^I'll  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  her  over  to  you.     Nelly  must  see  her  of  course." 

As  they  were  leaving  the  room  Mr.  Harding  called  the  archdeacon 
back,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  spoke  one  word  to  him  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  don't  like  to  interfere,"  he  said ;  **  but  might  not  Mr.  Crawley  have 
St.  Ewold*s  ?  "  The  archdeacon  took  up  the  old  man's  hand  and  kissed 
it.  Then  ho  followed  his  wife  out  of  the  room,  without  making  any 
answer  to  Mr.  Harding's  question. 

Three  days  after  this  Mrs.  Arabin  reached  the  deanery,  and.  the  joy 
at  her  return  was  veiy  great.  **  My  dear,  I  have  been  sick  for  you," 
said  Mr.  Harding. 

**  Oh,  papa,  I  ought  not  to  have  gone." 

**  Nay,  my  dear ;  do  not  say  that.  Would  it  make  me  happy  that 
you  should  be  a  prisoner  here  for  ever  ? .  It  was  only  when  I  seemed 
to  get  so  weak  that  I  thought  about  it.  I  felt  that  it  must  be  near 
when  they  bade  mo  not  to  go  to  the  cathedral  any  more." 

**  If  I  had  been  here,  I  could  have  gone  with  you,  papa." 

**  It  is  better  as  it  is.  I  know  now  that  I  was  not  fit  for  it.  When 
your  sister  came  to  me,  I  never  thought  of  remonstrating.  I  knew  then 
that  I  had  seen  it 'for  the  last  time." 

**  We  need  not  say  that  yet,  papa." 

*  *  I  did  think  that  when  you  came  home  we  might  crawl  there 
together  some  warm  morning.  I  did  think  of  that  for  a  time.  But  it 
will  never  be  so,  dear.  I  shall  never  see  anything  now  that  I  do  not 
see  from  here, — and  not  that  for  long.  Do  not  cry,  Nelly.  I  have 
nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to  make  me  unhappy.  I  know  how  poor  and 
weak  has  been  my  life  ;  but  I  know  how  rich  and  strong  is  that  other 
life.  Do  not  cry,  Nelly, — not  till  I  am  gone ;  and  then  not  beyond 
measure.  Why  should  any  one  weep  for  those  who  go  away  full  of 
years, — and  full  of  hope  ?  '* 

On  the  day  but  one  following  the  dean  also  reached  his  home.  The 
final  arrangements  of  his  tour,  as  well  as  those  of  his  wife,  had  been 
made  to  depend  on  Mr.  Crawley's  trial ;  for  he  also  had  been  hurried 
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back  by  John  Eames*B  visit  to  Florence.  *^  I  shonld  have  eome  at 
once,**  he  said  to  his  wife,  "when  they  wrote  to  ask  me  whether 
Crawley  had  taken  the  cheque  from  me,  had  anybody  then  told  me  that 
he  was  in  actual  trouble ;  but  I  had  no  idea  then  that  thej  were 
charging  him  with  theft.** 

<<  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  never  really  suspected  him  until  after 
your  answer  had  come.  They  had  been  quite  sure  that  your  answer 
would  be  in  the  affirmative.** 

*^  What  he  must  have  endured  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  I  shall 
go  out  to  him  to-morrow.** 

**  Would  ho  not  come  to  us  ?  '*  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

**  I  doubt  it.  I  will  Qsk  him,  of  course.  I  will  ask  them  all  here. 
This  about  Henry  and  the  girl  may  make  a  difference.  He  has  resigned 
the  living,  and  some  of  the  palace  people  are  doing  the  duty." 

**  But  he  can  have  it  again  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  can  have  it  again.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I  need 
simply  give  him  back  his  letter.  Only  he  is  so  odd, — so  unlike  other 
people  1  And  he  has  tried  to  live  there,  and  has  failed  ;  and  is  now 
in  debt.     I  wonder  whether  Grantly  would  give  him  St.  E wold's  ?  " 

<'  I  wish  he  would.     But  you  must  ask  him.     I  should  not  dare.'* 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  cheque,  the  dean  acknowledged  to  his  wife 
at  last  that  ho  had  some  recollection  of  her  having  told  him  that  she 
had  made  the  sum  of  money  up  to  seventy  pounds.  **  I  don*t  feel 
certain  of  it  now ;  but  I  think  you  may  have  done  so.**  **  I  am  quite 
sure  I  could  not  have  done  it  without  telling  you,*'  she  rephed.  **  At 
any  rate  you  said  nothing  of  the  cheque,"  pleaded  the  dean.  «*  I  don't 
suppose  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin.  "  I  thought  that  cheques  were  like 
any  other  money ;  but  I  shall  know  better  for  the  future.** 

On  the  following  morning  the  dean  rode  over  to  Hogglestock,  and  as 
he  drew  near  to  the  house  of  his  old  friend,  his  spirits  flagged, — ^for  to 
tell  the  truth,  ho  dreaded  the  meeting.  Since  the  day  on  which  he  had 
brought  Mr.  Crawley  from  a  curacy  in  Cornwall  into  the  dioceso  of 
Barchester,  his  friend  had  been  a  trouble  to  him  rather  than  a  joy. 
The  trouble  had  been  a  trouble  of  spirit  altogether, — not  at  all  of 
pocket.  He  would  willingly  have  picked  the  Crawleys  out  from 
the  pecuniary  mud  into  which  they  were  ever  falling,  time  after  time, 
had  it  been  possible.  For,  though  the  dean  was  hardly  to  he  called 
a  rich  man,  his  lines  had  fiillen  to  him  not  only  in  pleasant  places, 
but  in  easy  circumstances ; — and  Mr.  Crawley's  embarrassments,  though 
overwhelming  to  him,  were  not  so  great  as  to  have  been  heavy  to  the  dean. 
But  in  striving  to  do  this  he  had  always  failed,  had  always  suffered,  and 
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had  generally  been  rebuked.     Cra^^rley  would  attempt  to  argue  with  him 

as  to  the  improper  allotment  of  Church  endowments, — declaring  that  he 

did  not  do  so  with  any  reference  to  his  own  circumstances,  but  simply 

because  the  subject  was  one  naturally  interesting  to  clergymen.     And 

this  he  would  do,  as  he  was  waving  off  with  his  hand  offers  of  immediate 

assistance  which  were  indispensable.     Then  there  had  been  scenes 

between  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Crawley, — ^terribly  painful, — and  which  had 

taken  place  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  husband's  positive  injunctions. 

•*  Sir,'*  he  had  once  said  to  the  dean,  "I  request  that  nothing  may 

pass  from  your  hands  to  the  hands  of  my  wife.**     "  Tush,  tush,**  the 

dean  had  answered.     "  I  will  have  no  tushing  or  pshawing  on  such  a 

matter.     A  man's  wife  is  his  very  own,  the  breath  of  his  nostril,  the 

blood  of  his  heart,  the  rib  from  his  body.     It  is  for  me  to  rule  my  wife, 

and  I  tell  you  that  I  will  not  have  it."     After  that  the  gifts  had  come 

from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Arabin ; — and  then  again,  after  that,  in  the 

direst  hour  of  his  need,  Crawley  had  himself  come  and  taken  money 

from  the  dean's  hands  !     The  interview  had  been  so  painfril  that  Arabin 

would  hardly  have  been  able  to  count  the  money  or  to  know  of  what  it 

had  consisted,  had  he  taken  the  notes  and  cheque  out  of  the  envelope 

in  which  his  wife  had  put  them.      Since  that  day  the  two  had  not  met 

each  other,  and  since  that  day  these  new  troubles  had  come.    Arabin  as 

yet  knew  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  borne,  except 

that  Crawley  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  resign  the  living  of  Hoggle- 

stock.     He  knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Proudie's  persecution,  except  what  he 

gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  clerical  commission  of  which  he  had  been 

informed ;  but  ho  could  imagine  that  Mrs.  Proudie  would  not  lie  easy  on 

her  bed  while  a  clergyman  was  doing  duty  almost  under  her  nose,  who 

was  guilty  of  the  double  offence  of  being  accused  of  a  theft,  and  of 

having  been  put  inte  his  living  by  the  dean.     The  dean,  therefore,  as  he 

rode  on,  pictured  to  himself  his  old  friend  in  a  terrible  condition.     And 

it  might  be  that  even  now  that  condition  would  hardly  have  been 

improved.     He  was  no  longer  suspected  of  being  a  thief;  but  he  could 

have  no  money  in  his  pocket ;  and  it  might  well  be  that  his  sufferings 

would  have  made  him  almost  mad. 

The  dean  also  got  down  and  left  his  horse  at  a  farm-yard, — as 
Grantly  had  done  with  his  carriage ;  and  walked  on  first  te  the  school. 
He  heard  voices  inside,  but  could  not  distinguish  from  them  whether 
Mr.  Crawley  was  there  or  not.  Slowly  he  opened  the  door,  and  looking 
round  saw  that  Jane  Crawley  was  in  the  ascendant.  Jane  did  not 
know  Tiim  at  once,  but  teld  binn  when  he  had  introduced  himself  that 
her  father  had  gone  down  to  Hoggle  End.    He  had  started  two  hours  ago, 
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bat  it  was  impossible  to  say  wben  he  might  be  back.  **  He  sometimes 
stays  all  day  long  with  the  brickmakers/'  said  Jane.  Her  mother  was  at 
home,  and  she  would  take  the  dean  into  the  boose.  As  she  said  ihis 
she  told  him  that  her  father  was  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse. 
"  But  he  has  never  been  so  very,  very  bad,  since  Henry  (^rantlj  and 
mamma's  cousin  came  and  told  us  about  the  cheque.''  That  word  Hemy 
Grantly  made  the  dean  understand  that  there  might  yet  be  a  ray  of 
sunshine  among  the  Crawleys. 

**  There  is  papa/'  said  Jane,  as  they  got  to  the  gate.  Then  they 
waited  for  a  few  minutes  till  Mr.  Crawley  came  up,  very  hot,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead. 

*^  Crawley,"  said  the  dean,  **  I  caimot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you,  and  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  this  accusation  has  fJEdlen  off 
from  you." 

*^  Yerily  the  news  came  in  time,  Arabin,"  said  the  other ;  <<  but  it 
was  a  narrow  pinch — a  narrow  pinch.  Will  you  not  enter,  and  see 
mv  wife  ?  " 
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_;-,^^^_.  A  T  this  time  Grace  had  returned 
ill*  iK JtA.  ^f""^  ^"1  ^'"■"■"l^y-  As  long 
*&-_.-.  J  ag  thg  terrible  tragedy  of  the 

forthconuDg  trial  was  dragging 
itself  on  she  had  been  content 
to  stay  away,  at  her  mother's 
'  bidding.  It  has  not  been 
possible  in  these  pages  to  t«ll 
of  all  the  advice  that  had  been 
given  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Crawley  family  in  their  great 
difficnlty,  and  of  all  tlie  assist- 
ance that  had  been  offered. 
The  eider  Iiady  Lnilon  and  the 
yoonger,  and  Mrs.  Bobarts  had 
continually  been  in  constdtatian 
'  on  the  subject ;  Mis.  Orantly's 
_  opinion  had  been  asked   and 

given;  and  even  the  Miss  Prettymans  and  Mrs.  Walker  had  fonnd  means 
of  expressing  themselves.  The  commnnications  to  Mrs.  Crawley  had 
been  very  freqnent, — though  they  had  not  of  course  been  allowed  to 
reach  the  ears  of  Mr.  Crawley.  What  was  to  be  done  when  the  living 
should  be  gone  and  Mr.  Crawley  should  be  in  prison  ?  Some  said  that 
he  might  be  there  for  six  weeks,  and  some  for  two  years.  Old  Lsdy 
Lnilon  made  anxions  inquiries  about  Judge  Medlicote,  before  whom  it 
was  said  that  the  trial  would  be  taken.  Judge  Medhcote  was  a  Dissenter, 
and  old  Lady  Lofton  was  in  despair.  When  she  was^ssnted  by  some 
liberally- disposed  friend  that  this  wonid  certainly  make  no  difference, 
she  shook  her  bead  woefully.  "  I  don't  know  why  we  are  to  have 
Dissenters  at  all,"  she  said,  "  to  try  people  who  belong  to  the  Estabhsbed 
Church."  When  she  heard  that  Judge  Medlicote  would  certainly  be 
the  jndge,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  two  years  wonld  be  the  least  of 
it.  She  would  not  have  minded  it,  she  said,  if  he  had  been  a  Roman 
Catholic.  And  whether  the  punishment  might  be  for  six  weeks  or  for 
H.— MXt.  8  H 
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two  years,  what  should  be  done  with  the  family  ?  Where  should  they 
be  housed  ?  how  should  they  be  fed  ?  What  should  be  done  with  the 
poor  man  when  he  came  out  of  prison  ?  Jt  was  a  case  in  which  the 
generous,  soft-hearted  old  Lady  Lufton  was  almost  beside  herself. 
**  As  for  Grace/*  said  young  Lady  Lufton,  <<  it  will  be  a  great  deal 
better  that  we  should  keep  her  amongst  us.  Of  course  she  will  become 
Mrs.  Grantly,  and  it  will  be  nicer  for  Jier  that  it  should  be  so/'  In 
those  days  the  posters  had  been  seen,  and  the  flitting  to  Pau  had  been 
talked  of,  and  the  Framley  opinion  was  that  Grace  had  better  remain  at 
Framley  till  she  should  be  carried  off  to  Pau.  There  were  Bchemes, 
too,  about  Jane.  But  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  wife  ?  And  what  was 
to  be  done  for  Mr.  Crawley  ?  Then  came  the  news  from  Mrs.  Arabin, 
and  all  interest  in  Judge  Medlicote  was  at  an  end. 

But  even  now,  after  this  great  escape,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  As 
to  Grace,  she  had  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  obedient  to  her 
friends, — ^with  the  consent  of  course  of  her  mother,— during  the  great 
tribulation  of  her  family.  Things  were  so  bad  that  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  make  them  worse  by  giving  any  unnecessary  trouble  as  to 
herself.  Having  resolved, — and  having  made  her  mother  so  under- 
stand,— ^that  on  one  point  she  would  guide  herself  by  her  own  feelings, 
she  was  contented  to  go  hither  and  thither  as  she  was  told,  and  to  do 
as  she  was  bid.  Her  hope  was  that  Miss  Prettyman  would  allovr  her 
to  go  back  to  her  teaching,  but  it  had  come  to  be  understood  among 
them  all  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  on  that  subject  till  the  trial  should 
be  over.  Till  that  time  she  would  be  passive.  But  then,  as  I  have 
said,  had  come  the  news  from  Mrs.  Arabin,  and  Grace,  with  all  the 
others,  understood  that  there  would  be  no  trial.  When  this  was  known 
and  acknowledged,  she  declared  her  purpose  of  going  back  to  Hoggle- 
stock.  She  would  go  back  at  once.  When  asked  both  by  Lady  Luflon 
and  by  Mrs.  Bobarts  why  she  was  in  so  great  a  haste,  she  merely  said 
that  it  must  be  so.  She  was,  as  it  were,  absolved  from  her  passive 
obedience  to  Framley  authorities  by  the  diminution  of  the  family 
misfortunes. 

Mrs.  Bobarts  understood  the  feeling  by  which  Grace  was  hurried 
away.     **  Do  you  know  why  she  is  so  obstinate  ?  "  Lady  Lufton  asked. 

**  I  think  I  do,"  said  ^Irs.  Bobarts. 

"And  what  is  it?" 

**  Should  Major  Grantly  renew  his  offer  to  her  she  is  under  a  pledge 
to  accept  him  now." 

**  Of  course  he  will  renew  it,  and  of  course  she  will  accept  him.*' 

**  Just  so.     But  she  prefers  that  he  should  come  for  her  to  her  own 
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house, — ^because  of  its  poyerty.  If  he  chooses  to  seek  her  there,  I  don't 
think  she  will  make  much  difficulty."  Lady  Lufton  demurred  to  this, 
not  however  with  anger,  and  expressed  a  certain  amount  of  mild  dis- 
pleasure. She  did  not  quite  see  why  Major  Grantly  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  and  do  his  love-making  comfortably,  where  there  was 
a  decent  dinner  for  him  to  eat,  and  Cihairs  and  tables  And  so&s  and 
carpets.  She  said  that  she  thought  that  something  was  due  to  Major 
Grantly.  She  was  in  truth  a  Uttle  disappointed  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  and  to  arrange  the  marriage  at  Framley 
under  her  own  eye.  But,  through  it  all,  she  appreciated  Grace ;  and 
they  who  knew  her  well  and  heard  what  she  Said  upon  the  occasion, 
understood  that  her  favour  was  not  to  be  withdrawn.  All  young  women 
were  divided  by  old  Lady  Lufton  into  sheep  and  goats, — very  white  sheep 
and  very  black  goats  ; — and  Grace  was  to  be  a  sheep.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  Grace  Crawley  was  at  home  when  the  dean  visited  Hoggle- 
stock.  **  Mamma,"  she  said,  looking  out  of  the  window,  "  there  is  the 
dean  with  papa  at  the  gate." 

**It  was  a  narrow  squeak — a  very  narrow  squeak,"  Mr.  Crawley 
had  said  when  his  friend  congratulated  him  on  his  escape.  The  dean 
felt  at  the  moment  that  not  for  many  years  had  he  heard  the  incumbent 
of  Hogglcstock  speak  either  of  himself  or  of  anything  else  with  so 
manifest  an  attempt  at  jocularity.  Arabm  had  expected  to  find  the 
man  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  his  sorrows,  and  lo !  at  the  first 
moment  of  their  first  interview  he  himself  began  to  ridicule  them  ! 
Crawley  having  thus  alluded  to  the  narrow  squeak,  had  asked  his  visitor 
to  enter  the  house  and  see  his  wife. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Arabih,  "  but  I  will  speak  just  a  word  to 
you  first."  Jane,  who  had  accompanied  the  dean  from  the  school,  now 
left  them,  and  went  into  the  house  to  her  mother.  **  My  wife  ctonot 
forgive  herself  about  the  cheque,"  continued  he. 

**  There  is  nothing  to  be  forgiven,"  said  Mr.  Crawley ;  "  nothing." 

''  She  feels  that  what  she  did  was  awkward  and  foolish.  She  ought 
never  to  have  paid  a  cheque  away  in  such  a  manner.  She  knows 
that  now." 

**It  was  given, — not  paid,"  said  Crawley;  and  as  he  spbke  some- 
thing of  the  black  cloud  came  back  upon  his  face.  **  And  I  am  well 
aware  how  hard  Mrs.  Arabin  strove  to  take  away  from  the  alms  she 
bestowed  the  bitterness  of  the  sting  of  eleemosynary  aid.  If  you  please, 
Arabin,  we  will  not  talk  any  more  of  that.  I  can  never  forget 
have  been  a  beggar,  but  I  need  not  make  my  beggary  the 
conversation.    I  hope  the  Holy  Land  has  fulfilled  your  etp 
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*'It  has  more  than  done  bo/'  said  the  dean,  bewildered  by  the 
sndden  change. 

"For  myself,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  I  should  ever  visit 
any  scenes  except  those  to  which  my  immediate  work  may  call  mo, — 
never  in  this  world.  The  new  Jerusalem  is  still  within  my  reach, — if 
it  be  not  forfeited  by  pride  and  t)bstinacy ;  but  the  old  Jemsalem  I  can 
never  behold.  Methinks,  because  it  is  so,  I  would  sooner  stand  with 
my  foot  on  Mount  Olivet,  or  drink  a  cup  of  water  in  the  village  of 
Bethany,  than  visit  any  other  spot  within  the  traveller's  compass.  The 
sources  of  the  Nile,  of  which  men  now  talk  so  much, — I  see  it  in  ihe 
papers  and  reviews  which  the  ladies  at  Framley  are  so  good  as  to  send 
to  mv  wife, — do  not  interest  me  much.  I  have  no  ambition  to  climb 
Mont  Blanc  or  the  Matterhom;  Rome  makes  my  mouth  water  but 
little,  nor  even  Athens  much.  I  can  realize  without  seeing  all  that 
Athens  could  show  me,  and  can  fancy  that  the  existing  truth  would 
destroy  more  than  it  would  build  up.  But  to  have  stood  on 
Calvary!" 

"  We  don't  know  where  Calvary  was,"  said  the  dean. 

<*I  fancy  that  I  should  know, — should  know  enough,'*  said  the 
illogical  and  unreasonable  Mr.  Crawley.  "  Is  it  true  that  you  can  look 
over  from  the  spot  on  which  He  stood  as  He  came  across  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  see  the  huge  stones  of  the  Temple  placed  there  by 
Solomon's  men, — as  He  saw  them  ; — right  across  the  brook  Cedron,  is 
it  not?" 

"  It  is  all  there,  Crawley, — just  as  your  knowledge  of  it  tells  you." 

"  In  the  privilege  of  seeing  those  places  I  can  almost  envy  a  man 
his — money."  The  last  word  he  uttered  after  a  pause.  He  had  been 
about  to  say  that  under  such  temptation  he  could  almost  envy  a  man 
his  promotion ;  but  he  bethought  himself  that  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  spare  the  dean.  **  And  now,  if 
you  wish  it,  we  will  go  in.  I  fancy  that  I  see  my  wife  at  the  window, 
as  though  she  were  waiting  for  us."  So  saying,  he  strode  on  along  the 
little  path,  and  the  dean  was  fain  to  follow  him,  even  though  he  had 
said  so  little  of  all  that  he  had  intended  to  say. 

As  soon  as  he  was  with  Mrs.  Crawley  he  repeated  his  apology  about 
ihe  cheque,  and  found  himself  better  able  to  explain  himself  than  he 
could  do  when  alone  with  her  husband.  "  Of  course,  it  has  been  our 
fault,"  he  said. 

**0h,  no,"  said  ]Mrs.  Crawley,  **  how  can  you  have  been  in  fault 
when  your  only  object  was  to  do  us  good?"  But,  nevertheless,  the 
dean  took  the  blame  upon  his  own  shoulders,  or,  rather    upon  thos^ 
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of  bis  wife,  and  declared  himself  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  trouble 
about  the  cheque. 

**  Let  it  go,"  said  Crawley,  after  sitfing  for  awhile  in  silence ;  **  let 
it  pass." 

"You  cannot  wonder,  Crawley,"  said  the  dean,  **that  I  should 
have  felt  myself  obliged  to  speak  of  it." 

**  For  the  future  it  will  be  well  that  it  should  be  forgotten,"  said 
Crawley ;  **  or,  if  not  forgotten,  treated  as  though  forgotten.  And  now, 
dean,  what  must  I  do  about  the  living  ?  " 

*'  Just  resume  it,  as  though  nothing  had  happened." 

"  But  that  may  hardly  be  done  without  the  bishop's  authority.  I 
speak,  of  course,  with  deference  to  your  higher  and  better  information 
on  such  subjects.  My  experience  in  the  taking  up  and  laying  down  of 
livings  has  not  been  extended.  But  it  seemeth  to  me  that  though  it 
may  certainly  be  in  your  power  to  nominate  me  again  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  this  parish, — ^presuming  your  patronage  to  be  unlimited  and 
not  to  reach  you  in  rotation  only, — ^yet  the  bishop  may  demand  to 
institute  again,  and  must  so  demand,  unless  he  pleases  to  permit  that 
my  letter  to  him  shall  be  revoked  and  cancelled." 

*'  Of  course  he  will  do  anything  of  that  kind.  He  must  know  the 
circumstances  as  well  as  you  and  I  do." 

"At  present  they  tell  me  that  he  is  much  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and,  therefore,  can  hardly  bo  expected  to  take  immediate 
action.  There  came  hero  on  the  last  Sunday  one  Mr.  Snapper,  his 
lordship's  chaplain." 

**  We  all  know  Snapper,"  said  the  dean.  **  Snapper  is  not  a  bad 
littie  fellow." 

"  I  say  nothing  of  his  being  bad,  my  friend,  but  merely  mention  the 
fact  that  on  Sunday  morning  last  he  performed  the  service  in  our  church. 
On  the  Sunday  previous,  one  Mr.  Thumble  was  here." 

**We  all  know  Thumble,  too,"  said  the  dean;  "or,  at  least,  know 
something  about  him." 

"  He  has  been  a  thorn  in  our  sides,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  unable  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  her  dislike  when  Mr.  Thumble 's  name  was 
mentioned. 

"Nay,  my  dear,  nay; — do  not  allow  yourself  the  use  of  language 
so  strong  against  a  brother.  Our  flesh  at  that  time  was  somewhat  prone 
to  fester,  and  little  thorns  made  us  ver}'  sore." 

"He  is  a  horrible  man,"  said  Jane,  almost  in  a  whisper ;  but  the 
words  were  distinctly  audible  by  the  dean. 

"  They  need  not  come  any  more,"  said  Arabin. 
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<'That  is  where  I  fear  we  differ.  I  think  they  must  coiner- 
some  others  in  their  place, — ^till  the  hishop  shall  have  expressed  his 
pleasnre  to  the  contrary.  I  have  submitted  myself  to  his  lordship,  and, 
having  done  so,  feel  that  I  cannot  again  go  up  into  my  pulpit  till  he 
shall  have  authorized  me  to  do  so.  For  a  time,  Arabin,  I  combated 
the  bishop,  bcheving, — ^then  and  now, — ^that  he  put  forth  his  han4 
against  me  after  a  fashion  which  the  law  had  not  sanctioned.  And  I 
made  bold  to  stand  in  his  presence  and  to  tell  him  that  I  woa)d  not 
obey  him,  except  in  things  legal.  But  afterwards,  when  he  proceeded 
formally,  through  the  action  of  a  commission,  I  submitted  myself. 
And  I  regard  myself  still  as  being  under  submission.*' 

Jt  was  impossible  to  shake  him.  Arabin  remained  there  for  more 
than  an  hour,  trying  to  pass  on  to  another  subject,  but  being  constantly 
brought  back  by  Mr.  Crawley  himself  tq  the  fact  of  his  own  dependent 
position.  Nor  would  he  condescend  to  supplicate  the  bishop.  It  was, 
he  surmised,  the  duty  of  Pr.  Tempest,  together  with  the  other  four 
clergymen,  to  report  to  the  bishop  on  the  question  of  the  alleged  theft ; 
and  then  doubtless  the  bishop,  when  he  had  duly  considered  the  report, 
and, — as  Mr.  Crawley  seemed  to  think  was  essentially  necessary, — ^had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  grief  at  his  wife's  death,  would,  at  his 
leisure,  communicate  his  decision  to  Mr.  Crawley.  Nothing  could  be 
more  complete  than  Mr.  Crawley's  humility  in  reference  to  the  bishop  ; 
and  he  never  seemed  to  be  tired  of  declaring  that  he  had  submitted 
himself  1 

And  then  the  dean,  finding  it  to  bo  vain  to  expect  to  bo  left  alone 
with  Mr.  Crawley  for  a  moment, — in  vain  also  to  wait  for  a  proper 
opening  for  that  which  ho  had  to  say, — rushed  \iolently  at  his  other 
subject.  **  And  now,  ]\Ii*s.  Crawley,"  he  said,  **  Mrs.  Arabin  wishes 
you  all  to  come  over  to  the  deanerj'^  for  a  while  and  stay  iivith  us." 

*'Mrs.  Ai-abin  is  too  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  looking  across  at 
her  husband. 

*'We  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  the  dean,  with  perhaps 
more  of  good  nature  than  of  truth.  **  Of  course  you  must  have  been 
knocked  about  a  good  deal." 

**  Indeed  we  have,"  said  Mrs.  Crawlev. 

**  And  till  you  are  somewhat  settled  again,  I  think  that  the  change 
of  scene  would  be  good  for  all  of  you.  Come,  Crawley,  I'll  talk  to  you 
every  evening  about  Jerusalem  for  as  long  as  you  please ; — and  then 
there  will  perhaps  come  back  to  us  something  of  the  pleasantness  of 
old  days."  As  she  heard  this  Mrs.  Crawley's  eyes  became  fall  of  tears, 
and  she  could  not  altogether  hide  them.     What  she  had  endured 
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during  the  last  four  months  had  ahnost  broken  her  spirit.  The  burden 
had  at  last  been  too  heavy  for  her  strength.  ''You  cannot  hucj, 
Crawley,  how  often  I  have  thought  of  the  old  days  and  wished  that  they 
might  return.  I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
saying  so  much  to  you  ;  but  I  will  say  it  now.*', 

**  It  may  hardly  be  as  you  say,"  said  Crawley,  grimly. 

**  You  mean  that  the  old  days  can  never  be  brought  back  ?  '* 

**  Assuredly  they  cannot.  But  it  was  not  that  that  I  meant.  It 
may  not  be  that  I  and  mine  should  transfer  ourselves  to  your  roof 
and  sojourn  there." 

"  Why  should  you  not  ?  " 

**  The  reasons  are  many,  and  on  the  face  of  things.  The  reason, 
perhaps,  the  most  on  the  face  is  to  be  found  in  my  wife's  gown,  and 
in  my  coat."  This  Mr.  Crawley  said  very  gravely,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  at  the  face  of  any  of  them,  nor  at  his  own 
garment,  nor  at  hers,  but  straight  before  him ;  and  when  he  had  so 
spoken  he  said  not  a  word  further, — ^not  going  on  to  dilate  on  his 
poverty  as  the  dean  expected  that  he  would  do. 

'*  At  such  a  time  such  reasons  should  stand  for  nothing,"  said  the 
dean. 

''And  why  not  now  as  they  always  do,  and  always  must  till  the 
power  of  tailors  shall  have  waned,  and  the  daughters  of  Eve  shall  toil 
and  spin  no  more  ?  Like  to  like  is  true,  and  should  be  held  to  be 
true,  of  all  societies  and  of  all  compacts  for  co-operation  and  mutual 
living.  Here,  where,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  you  and  I  are  like  to 
like ; — for  the  new  gloss  of  your  coat," — ^the  dean,  as  it  happened,  had 
on  at  the  moment  a  very  old  coat,  his  oldest  coat,  selected  perhaps 
with  some  view  to  this  special  visit, — ''  does  not  obtrude  itself  in  my 
household,  as  would  the  threadbare  texture  of  mine  in  yours  ; — ^I  can 
open  my  mouth  to  you  and  converse  with  you  at  my  ease  ;  you  are  now 
to  me  that  Frank  Arabin  who  has  so  often  comforted  me  and  so  often 
confuted  me ;  whom  I  may  perhaps  on  an  occasion  have  confuted — and 
perhaps  have  comforted.  But  were  I  sitting  with  you  in .  your  hbrary 
in  Barchester,  my  threadbare  coat  would  be  too  much  for  me.  I  should 
be  silent,  if  not  sullen.  I  should  feel  the  weight  of  all  my  poverty,  and 
the  greater  weight  of  all  your  wealth.  For  my  children,  let  them  go. 
I  have  come  to  know  that  they  will  be  better  away  from  me." 

''Papal "  said  Jane. 

"Papa  does  not  mean  it,"  said  Grace,  coming  up  to  him  and 
standing  close  to  him. 

There  was  silence  amongst  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the 
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master  of  the  house  shook  himself, — ^literally  shook  himself,  till  he  had 
shaken  ofif  the  cloud.  He  had  taken  Grace  by  the  hand,  and  throsiing 
out  the  other  arm  had  got  it  round  Jane*s  waist.  '*  When  a  man  has 
girls,  Arabin,*'  he  said,  **  as  you  have,  but  not  big  girls  yet  like  Grace 
here,  of  course  he  knows  that  they  will  fly  away.'* 

**  I  shall  not  fly  away,*'  said  Jane. 

**  I  don't  know  what  papa  means,"  said  Grace. 

Upon  the  whole  the  dean  thought  it  the  pleasantest  Tisit  he  had 
ever  made  to  Hogglestock,  and  when  he  got  home  he  told  his  wife  that 
he  believed  that  the  accusation  made  against  Mr.  Crawley  had  done 
him  good.  **  I  could  not  say  a  word  in  private  to  her,"  he  said,  **  but 
I  did  promise  that  you  would  go  and  see  her."  On  the  very  next  day 
Mrs.  Arabin  went  over,  and  I  think  that  the  visit  was  a  comfort  to 
Mrs.  Crawley. 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

MISS  DEMOLINES  DESIRES  TO  BECOME  A  FINGERPOST, 

John  Eames  had  passed  Mrs.  Thome  in  the  hall  of  her  own  house 
almost  without  noticing  her  as  he  took  his  departure  from  Lily  Dale. 
She  had  told  him  as  plainly  as  words  could  speak  that  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  be  his  wife, — and  he  had  believed  her.  He  had  sworn 
to  himself  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  now  hie  would  never  ask  her  again. 
*^  It  would  be  foolish  and  immanly  to  do  so,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
rushed  along  the  street  towards  his  club.  No !  That  romance  was 
over.  At  last  there  had  come  an  end  to  it !  **  It  has  taken  a  good  bit 
out  of  me,"  he  said,  arresting  his  steps  suddenly  that  he  might  stand 
still  and  think  of  it  all.  **  By  George,  yes  !  A  man  doesn't  go  through 
that  kind  of  thing  without  losing  some  of  the  caloric.  I  couldn't  do  it 
again  if  an  angel  came  in  my  way."  He  went  to  his  club,  and  tried  to 
be  jolly.  He  ordered  a  good  dinner,  and  got  some  man  to  come  and 
dine  with  him.  For  an  hour  or  so  he  held  himself  up,  and  did  appear 
to  be  jolly.  But  as  he  walked  home  at  night,  and  gave  himself  time  to 
think  over  what  had  taken  place  with  deliberation,  he  stopped  in  the 
gloom  of  a  deserted  street  and  leaning  against  the  rails  burst  into  tears. 
He  had  really  loved  her  and  she  was  never  to  be  his.  He  had  wanted 
her, — and  it  is  so  painful  a  thing  to  miss  what  you  want  when  you  have 
done  yoiu:  very  best  to  obtain  it !  To  struggle  in  vain  always  hurts  the 
pride  ;  but  the  wound  made  by  the  vain  struggle  for  a  woman  is  sorer 
than  any  other  wound  so  made.     He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  struck  the 
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iran  railings  with  his  stick ; — and  then  he  homed  home,  swearing  that 
he  would  never  give  another  thooght  to  Lily  Dale.  In  the  dead  of  the 
ni^t,  thinhing  of  it  still,  he  asked  him  self  whether  it  vonld  not  he  a 
fine  thing  t«  wut  another  ten  years,  and  then  go  to  her  again.  In  such 
a  way  wonld  he  not  make  himself  immortal  as  a  lover  beyond  any 
Jacob  or  any  Leander  ? 

The  neit  day  he  went  to  his  office  and  was  very  grave.  When  Sir 
Baffle  complimented  him  on  being  back  before  his  time,  he  simply  said 
that  when  he  had  accomplished  that  for  which  he  had  gone,  he  had,  of 
course,  come  back.  Sir  Baffle  conld  not  get  a  word  out  from  him  abont 
Mr.  Crawley.  He  was  very  grave,  and  intent  npon  his  work.  Indeed 
he  was  so  serions  that  he  quite  afflicted  Sir  Raffle, — ^whoso  mock  activity 
felt  itself  to  be  confounded  by  the  official  zeal  of  his  private  secretary. 
Dnring  the  whole  of  that  day  Johnny  was  resolving  that  there  conld  be 
no  cure  for  his  malady  but  hard  work.  He  would  not  only  work  hard 
at  the  office  if  he  remained  there,  but  he  wonld  take  to  heavy  reading. 
He  rather  thonght  that  he  would  go  deep  into  Greek  and  do  a  transla- 
tion, or  take  np  the  exact  sciences  and  make  a  name  for  himself  that 
way.  But  as  he  had  enough  for  the  life  of  a  seclnded  Uterary  man 
without  his  salary,  he  rather  thought  that  he  wonld  give  up  his  office 
altogether.  He  had  a  mutton  chop  at  home  that  evening,  and  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  read  out  load  to  himself  certain  passi^s 
from  the  Iliad ; — for  he  had  bought  a  Homer  as  ho  returned  from  his 
office.  At  nine  o'clock  he  went,  half-price,  to  the  Strand  Theatre. 
How  he  met  there  his  old  friend  Bonlgei  and  went  afterwards  to  "  The 
Cock  "  and  had  a  supper  need  not  here  be  told  with  more  accurate 
detail. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  was  bound  by  his  appointment  to 
go  to  Porchester  Terrace.  In  the  moments  of  his  enthusiasm  about 
Homer  he  had  declared  to  himself  that  he  would  never  go  near  Miss 
Demolines  again.  Why  should  he  ?  All  that  kind  of  thing  was  nothing 
to  him  now.  He  would  simply  send  her  his  compliments  and  say  that 
he  was  prevented  by  business  from  keeping  his  engagement.  She,  of 
course,  would  go  ou  writing  to  him  for  a  limi>.  Imt  bo  wulJJ  simply 
leave  her  letters  unanswered,  and  the  thing,  of  cuiirsL'.  tvoiild  come  to 
an  end  at  last.  He  alterwards  said  somethiug  to  Eoiilgcr  about  1 
Demolines, — but  that  was  during  the  jollity  of  their  supper, — and,! 
then  declared  that  he  wonld  folkiw  out  that  little  game.  "  I  donV 
why  a  fellow  isn't  to  amnso  himself,  eh,  Buulgor  "  "^ 
winked  and  grinned,  and  said  that  some  nmugemi 
"  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  danger  there," 
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belioye  she  is  thinking  of  that  kind  of  thing  herself; — not  with  me  at 
least.  What  she  likes  is  the  pretence  of  a  mystery ;  and  as  it  10 
amusing  I  don't  see  why  a  fellow  shouldn't  indulge  her."  Bnt  that 
determination  was  pronounced  after  two  mutton  chops  at  ''  The  Cock," 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  next  day  he  was 
cooler  and  wiser.  Greek  he  thought  might  be  tedious  as  he  discovered 
that  he  would  have  to  begin  again  from  the  very  alphabet.  He  would 
therefore  abandon  that  idea.  Greek  was  not  the  thing  for  him,  bat  be 
would  take  up  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  poor  in  London.  A  fellow 
could  be  of  some  use  in  that  way,  In  the  meantime  he  would  keep  his 
appointment  with  Miss  Demolines,  simply  because  it  was  an  appoint- 
ment.   A  gentleman  should  always  keep  his  word  to  a  lady  I 

He  did  keep  his  appointment  with  Miss  Demolines,  and  was  with 
her  almost  precisely  at  the  hour  she  had  named.  8he  received  him  with 
a  mysterious  tranquillity  which  almost  perplexed  him.  He  remembered, 
however,  that  the  way  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Miss  Demolines  was  to 
take  her  in  all  her  moods  with  perfect  seriousness,  and  was  therefore  very 
tranquil  himself.  On  the  present  occasion  she  did  not  rise  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  hardly  spoke  as  she  tendered  to  him  the  tips  c^ 
her  fingers  to  be  touched.  As  she  said  almost  nothing,  he  said 
nothing  at  all,  but  sank  into  a  chair  and  stretched  his  legs  out 
comfortably  before  him.  It  had  been  always  understood  between  them 
that  she  was  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  conversation. 

**  You'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  "  she  said. 

*'Yos;— if  you  do."  Then  the  page  brought  the  tea,  and  John 
Eames  amused  himself  with  swallowing  three  slices  of  very  thin  bread 
and  butter. 

**Nono  for  me, — thanks,"  said  Madalina.  **  I  rarely  eat  after 
dinner,  and  not  often  much  then.  I  fancy  that  I  should  best  like  a 
world  in  which  there  was  no  eating." 

''  A  good  diuner  is  a  very  good  thing,"  said  John.  And  then  there 
was  again  silence.  He  was  aware  that  some  great  secret  was  to  be 
told  to  him  during  this  evening,  but  he  was  much  too  discreet  to  show 
any  curiosity  upon  that  subject.  He  sipped  his  tea  to  the  end,  and 
then,  ha\dng  got  up  to  put  his  cup  down,  stood  on  the  rug  with  his 
back  to  the  fire.     **  Have  you  been  out  to-day  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  Indeed  I  have." 

**  And  you  are  tired  9  " 

**  Very  tired  1 " 

**  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  not  keep  you  up." 

**  Your  remaining  ^ill  make  no  difference  in  that  respect.     I  don*t 
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Eappose  Uiat  I  sLall  be  in  bed  for  tho  aeit  four  hours.     Bat  do  aa  yoa 
like  about  going." 

"I  am  in  no  biuTf,"  said  Johimy.  Tiien  he  eat  down  agftitt. 
Btretcbcd  out  bis  legs  and  made  bimself  comfortable. 

"  I  have  been  to  Bee  that  womau,"  said  Madalina  after  a  pauae. 

"  What  woman  ?  " 

"  Maria  Clatterbuck, — aa  I  mnat  always  call  her ;  for  I  canuot 
bring  myself  to  pronounce  the  name  of  that  poor  nretch  who  waa  dons 
to  death." 

"  He  blew  his  brama  out  in  delirium  tremena,"  aaid  Johnny. 

"And  what  made  him  drink?"  said  MadalJna  with  emphaus. 
"  Never  mind.  I  decline  altogether  to  speak  of  it.  Such  a  soene  as  I 
have  had  1  I  was  driven  at  laat  to .  tell  her  what  I  thought  of  her. 
Anything  so  callouB,  bo  heartless,  so  selfish,  so  stone-cold,  and  bo 
childish,  I  never  saw  before  I  That  Uaria  was  cbildieh  and  selfiah  I 
always  knew ; — but  I  thought  there  was  some  heart, — a  vestige  of  heart. 
I  found  to-day  that  there  was  none, — none.  If  you  please  we  won't 
speak  of  her  any  more." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Johnny. 

"You  need  not  wonder  that  I  am  tired  and  feverish." 

"  That  sort  of  thing  is  fatiguing,  I  dare  say.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  do  not  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  those  strong  emotions-" 

"I  would  rather  dio  and  go  beneath  the  sod  at  once,  than  Uve 
without  them,"  aaid  Madahna. 

"  It's  a  matter  of  taste,"  said  Johnny. 

"'It  is  there  that  that  poor  wretch  is  so  deficient.  She  is  thinking 
now,  this  moment,  of  nothing  but  her  creature  comforts.  That  tragedy 
has  not  e\'en  atirrcd  her  pnlaes." 

"If  her  pulsca  were  stirred  ever  so,  that  would  not  make  (ler 
happy." 

"Happy!     Who  is  happy?     Are  you  happy  ?  " 

Johnny  thonght  of  Lily  Dale  and  paused  beibre  ha  answered.  No ; 
certainly  he  was  not  happy.  Bat  he  waa  not  going  to  talk  about  his 
unhappinesa  to  Miss  Demolinea  I  "Of  course  I  am ; — as  jolly  ika  ft 
sandboy,"  he  said. 

"Mr.  Bames,"  said Madalina raising  herself  on  hat  sofa,  "if  yoa 
can  not  express  yourself  in  language  mora  suitable  to  Ihe  occosias  ft 
to  the  scene  than  that,  I  think  that  yon  had  better^ 

"  Hold  my  tongue." 

"  Juat  ao ; — though  I  should  not  have  chosen  myas 
so  abruptly  diacourteous." 
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'<  What  did  I  Bay ; — -jolly  as  a  sandboy  ?  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  that.  What  I  meant  was,  that  I  think  that  this  world  is  a  veir  good 
sort  of  world,  and  that  a  man  can  get  along  in  it  very  well,  if  he  minds 
his  77s  and  ^s." 

**  Bat  suppose  it's  a  woman  ?  " 

**  Easier  still." 

**  And  suppose  she  does  not  mind  her  ps  and  ^s  ?  '* 

**  Women  always  do." 

<^Do  they?  Your  knowledge  of  women  goes  as  far  as  thai,  does 
it  ?  Tell  me  fiEdrly  ; — do  you  think  you  know  anything  about  women  ?  " 
Madalina  as  she  asked  the  question,  looked  full  into  his  &ce,  and  shook 
her  locks  and  smiled.  When  she  shook  her  locks  and  smiled,  thera 
was  a  certain  attraction  about  her  of  which  John  Eames  was  fully 
sensible.  She  could  throw  a  special  brightness  into  her  eyes,  which, 
though  it  probably  betokened  nothing  truly  beyond  ill-natured  mischief, 
seemed  to  convey  a  promise  of  wit  and  intellect. 

**  I  don't  mean  to  make  any  boast  about  it,"  said  Johnny. 

'^  I  doubt  whether  you  know  anything.  The  pretty  simplicity  of 
your  excellent  Lily  Dale  has  sufficed  for  you." 

<<  Never  mind  about  her,"  said  Johnny  impatiently. 

'^  I  do  not  mind  about  her  in  the  least.  But  an  insight  into  that 
sort  of  simplicity  will  not  teach  you  the  character  of  a  real  woman. 
You  cannot  learn  the  flavour  of  wines  by  sipping  sherry  and  water.  For 
myself  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  simple.  I  own  it  fairly.  If  you  must 
have  simplicity,  I  cannot  be  to  your  taste." 

**  Nobody  likes  partridge  always,"  said  Johnny  laughing. 

**I  understand  you,  sir.  And  though  what  you  say  is  not  compli- 
mentary, I  am  willing  to  forgive  that  fault  for  its  truth.  I  don't  consider 
myself  to  be  always  partridge,  I  can  assure  you.  I  am  as  changeable 
as  the  moon." 

*' And  as  fickle?" 

'<  I  say  nothing  about  that,  sir.  I  leave  you  to  find  that  out.  It  is 
a  man's  business  to  discover  that  for  himself.  If  you  really  do  know 
aught  of  women " 

*  a  did  not  say  that  I  did." 

*'  But  if  you  do,  you  will  perhaps  have  discovered  that  a  woman 
may  be  as  changeable  as  the  moon,  and  yet  as  true  as  the  sun  ; — ^that 
she  may  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  quite  unheeding  while  no  passion 
exists,  but  that  a  passion  fixes  her  at  once.  Do  you  beUeve  me  ?  " 
Now  she  looked  into  his  eyes  again,  but  did  not  smile  and  did  not 
shake  her  locks. 
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"  Ob  yes ; — that's  true  enongb.  And  when  they  have  a  lot  of 
cbildron,  then  they  become  Btoad;  as  mileBtanoa."  . 

"Children!  "  said  Modahna,  getting  up   and  walking  about  the 

"  They  do  have  them  yon  know,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  I  Bhoold  be  a  mileBtone  ?  " 

"  A  finger-poBt,"  said  Johnny,  "  to  show  a  fellow  the  way  he  ougbt 
to  go." 

She  walked  twice  across  the  room  without  speaking.  Then  she 
came  and  stood  opposito  to  him,  still  withont  speaking, — and  then  she 
walked  about  again.  "  What  could  a  woman  better  be,  than  a  finger- 
poBt,  as  yoa  call  it,  with  soch  a  purpose  ?  " 

"  Nothing  better,  of  coarse ; — though  a  milestone  to  tell  a  follow  his 
distanceB,  is  very  good." 

"  Psha  1 " 

"  You  don't  hke  the  idea  of  being  a  milestone." 

"  No !  " 

"  Then  yon  can  make  np  your  mind  to  be  a  finger-post." 

"  John,  shall  I  be  a  fingor-poat  for  yoa?"  She  stood  and  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  with  her  eyes  full  of  love,  as  though  she 
were  going  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms.  And  she  wonld  have  done 
so,  no  donbt,  instantly,  had  he  risen  to  his  legs.  As  it  was,  after 
having  gazed  at  him  for  the  moment  with  her  love-laden  eyea,  she  flong 
herself  on  the  so&,  and  hid  her  face  among  tiie  cushions. 

He  had  felt  that  it  waB  comity  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hoar, — and 
be  had  felt,  also,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  help  himself.  He  did  not 
believe  that  he  should  ever  be  reduced  to  marrying  Miss  Demolines, 
but  he  did  see  plainly  enough  that  be  was  getting  into  trouble ;  and 
yet,  for  his  life,  he  could  not  help  himself.  The  moth  who  flutters 
round  the  light  knows  that  he  is  being  burned,  and  yet  be  cannot  fly 
away  from  it.  When  Madalina  had  b^un  to  talk  to  him  abont  women 
in  general,  and  then  abont  herself,  and  had  told  him  that  such  a  woman 
as  herself, — even  one  so  liable  to  the  disturbance  of  violent  emotions, 
— might  yet  be  as  tme  and  honest  as  the  sun,  he  knew  that  be  ouf^t 
to  get  up  and  make  his  escape.  He  did  not  exactly  know  how  the 
catastrophe  would  come,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  if  1: 
there  he  would  be  called  upon  in  some  way  for  a  declaration  c 
sentiments, — and  that  the  call  would  be  one  which  nil  his  wit  n 
not  enable  him  to  answer  with  any  comfort.  It  wan  very  wcl 
about  milestones,  but  every  jest  brought  him  n 
He  perceived  that  however  ludicrous  might  be  the  i 
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words  produced)  she  was  clever  enough  in  some  way  to  turn  that  image 
to  her  own  purpose.  He  had  called  a  woman  a  finger-post,  and  forth- 
with she  had  offered  to  come  to  him  and  be  finger-post  to  hiTT^  for  life ! 
What  was  he  to  say  to  her  ?  It  was  clear  that  he  must  say  something. 
As  at  this  moment  she  was  sobbing  yiolently,  he  could  not  pass  the 
offer  by  as  a  joke.  Women  will  say  that  his  answer  should  hare 
been  very  simple,  and  his  escape  very  easy.  But  men  will  understand 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  even  a  Miss  Demolincs  when  she  offers 
herself  for  matrimony.  And,  moreover, — as  Johnny  bethought  himself 
at  this  crisis  of  his  &te, — ^Lady  Demolines  was  no  doubt  at  the  other 
side  of  the  drawing-room  door,  ready  to  stop  him,  should  ho  attempt  to 
run  away.  In  the  meantime  the  sobs  on  the  sofa  became  violent,  and 
still  more  violent.  He  had  not  even  yet  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do, 
when  Madalina,  springing  to  her  feet,  stood  before  him,  with  her  curls 
wildly  waving  and  her  arms  extended.  *'Let  it  bo  as  though  it  wcro 
unsaid,"  she  exclaimed.  John  Eamcs  had  not  the  slightest  objection  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  difficulty  even  in  this.  Were  he  simply 
to  assent  to  this  latter  proposition,  it  could  not  be  but  that  the  feminine 
nature  of  Miss  Demolines  would  be  outraged  by  so  uncomplimentary  an 
acquiescence.  Ho  felt  that  he  ought  at  least  to  hesitate  a  little, — to 
make  some  pretence  at  closing  upon  the  rich  offer  that  had  been  made 
to  him ;  only  that  wcro  ho  to  show  any  such  pretence  the  rich  offer 
would,  no  doubt,  be  repeated.  His  Madalina  had  twitted  him  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  interview  with  knowing  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
women.  He  did  know  enough  to  feel  assured  that  any  false  step  on  his 
part  now  would  lead  him  into  very  serious  difficulties.  **  Let  it  be  as 
though  it  were  unsaid!  Why,  oh,  why,  have  I  betrayed  myself?" 
exclaimed  Madalina. 

John  now  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  coming  up  to  her  took 
her  by  the  arm  and  spoke  a  word.  **  Compose  yourself,"  he  said. 
He  spoke  in  his  most  affectionate  voice,  and  he  stood  very  close 
to  her. 

**  How  easy  it  is  to  bid  mo  do  that,"  said  Madalina.  **  Tell  the  sea 
to  compose  itself  when  it  rages !  " 

"Madalina! "  said  he, 

"  Well, — what  of  Madalina  ?  Madalina  has  lost  her  own  respect, — 
for  ever." 

**  Do  not  say  that." 

"  Oh,  John, — why  did  you  ever  come  here  ?  ^\hJ  ?  "Why  did  we 
meet  at  that  fatal  woman's  house  ?  Or,  meeting  so,  why  did  we  not 
part  as  strangers  ?    Sir,  why  have  you  come  here  to  my  mother's  house 
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day  after  day,  ovening  after  eyening,  if .     Oh,  heavons,  what  am  I 

saying  ?    I  wonder  whether  you  will  scorn  me  always  ?  " 

**  I  will  never  scorn  you." 

**  And  you  will  pardon  mo  ?  " 

**  Madalina,  there  is  nothing  to  pardon." 

"  And — ^you  will  love  me  ?"  Then,  without  waiting  for  any  more 
encouraging  reply, — unahle,  prohahly,  to  wait  a  moment  longer,  she 
sunk  upon  his  bosom.  He  caught  her,  of  course, — and  at  that  moment 
the  drawing-room  door  was  opened,  and  Lady  Demolines  entered  the 
chamber.  John  Eames  detected  at  a  glance  the  skirt  of  the  old  white 
dressing  gown  which  he  had  seen  whisking  away  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  at  Porchester  Terrace.  But  on  the  present  occasion  Lady 
Demolines  wore  over  it  a  short  red  opera  cloak,  and  the  cap  on  her 
head  was  ornamented  with  coloured  ribbons.  **What  is  this,"  she 
said,  ^'and  why  am  I  thus  disturbed?"  Madalina  lay  motionless 
in  Johnny^s  arms,  while  the  old  woman  glowered  at  him  from  under  the 
coloured  ribbons.    '*  Mr.  Eames,  what  is  it  that  I  behold  ?"  she  said. 

**  Your  daughter,  madam,  seems  to  be  a  little  unwell,"  said  Johnny. 
Madafina  kept  her  feet  firm  upon  the  ground,  but  did  not  for  a  moment 
lose  her  purchase  against  Johnny's  waistcoat.  Her  respirations  came 
very  strong,  but  they  came  a  good  deal  stronger  when  he  mentioned 
the  &ot  that  she  was  not  so  well  as  she  might  be. 

'*  Unwell ! "  said  Lady  Demolines.  And  John  was  stricken  at  tho 
moment  with  a  conviction  that  her  ladyship  must  have  passed  the  early 
years  of  her  life  upon  tho  stage.  '*  You  would  trifle  with  me,  sir. 
Beware  that  you  do  not  trifle  with  her, — ^with  Madalina !  * 

**  My  mother,"  said  Madalina ;  but  still  she  did  not  give  up  her 
purchase,  and  the  voice  seemed  to  come  half  from  her  and  half  from 
Jobnt^.  **  Come  to  me,  my  mother."  Then  Lady  Demolines  hastened 
to  her  daughter,  and  Madalina  between  them  was  gradually  laid  at  her 
length  upon  the  sofa.  The  work  of  laying  her  out,  however,  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  stronger  arm  of  Mr.  John  Eames.  '<  Thanks, 
mother,"  said  Madalina  ;  but  she  had  not  as  yet  opened  her  eyes,  even 
for  an  instant.  **  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  now,"  said  Johnny.  The 
old  woman  looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  asked  him  whether  *^  he 
didn't  wish  he  might  get  it"  as  plainly  as  though  the  wordij  had  bcou 
pronounced.  **  Of  course  I'll  wait  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,"  said 
Johnny. 

**  I  must  know  more  of  this,  sir,  before  you  leave  the  house,"  said 
Lady  Demolines.  Ho  saw  that  between  them  both  there  might  pro- 
bably be  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in  store  for  him ;  but  he  swore 
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to  himself  that  no  onion  of  dragon  and  tigress  shoold  extract  from  him 
a  word  that  could  be  taken  as  a  promise  of  marriage. 

The  old  woman  was  now  kneeling  by  the  head  of  the  sofa,  an<i 
Johnny  was  standing  close  by  her  side.  Suddenly  Madalina  opened 
her  eyes, — opened  them  very  wide  and  gazed  around  her.  Then  slowly 
she  raised  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  turned  her  face  first  npon  her 
mother  and  then  upon  Johnny.     ^*  You  here,  mamma  !  "  she  said. 

^*  Dearest  one,  I  am  near  you.     Be  not  afraid,"  said  her  ladyship. 

**  Afraid!  Why  should  I  be  afraid?  John!  My  own  John! 
Mamma,  he  is  my  own."  And  she  put  out  her  arms  to  him,  as  though 
calling  to  him  to  come  to  her.  Things  were  now  very  bad  with  John 
Eamos, — so  bad  that  he  would  have  given  a  considerable  Itunp  out  of 
Lord  de  Guest's  legacy  to  be  able  to  escape  at  once  into  the  street 
The  power  of  a  woman,  when  she  chooses  to  use  it  recklessly,  is,  for 
the  moment,  almost  unbounded. 

**  I  hope  you  find  yourself  a  little  better,"  said  John,  struggling  to 
speak,  as  though  he  were  not  utterly  crushed  by  the  occasion. 

Lady  Demolines  slowly  raised  herself  from  her  knees,  helping 
herself  with  her  hands  against  the  shoulder  of  the  80&, — ^for  thou^ 
still  very  clever,  she  was  old  and  stiff, — and  then  offered  both  her  hands 
to  Johnny.  Johnny  cautiously  took  one  of  them,  finding  himself  unable 
to  decline  them  both.  **  My  son !  "  she  exclaimed;  and  before  he  knew 
^vhere  he  was  the  old  woman  had  succeeded  in  kissing  his  nose  and  his 
>vhiskers.     *'  My  son !  "  she  said  again. 

Now  the  time  had  come  for  facing  the  dragon  and  the  tigress  in 
their  wrath.  If  they  were  to  be  faced  at  all,  the  time  for  facing  them 
had  certainly  arrived.  I  fear  that  John's  heart  sank  low  in  his  bosom  at 
that  moment.  **  I  don't  quite  imderstand,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Madalina  put  out  one  arm  towards  him,  and  the  fingers  trembled. 
Her  lips  were  opened,  and  the  white  row  of  interior  ivory  might  be  seen 
plainly ;  but  at  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs  she  spoke  not  a  word. 
She  spoke  not  a  word ;  but  her  arm  remained  stretched  out  towards 
him,  and  her  fingers  did  not  cease  to  tremble. 

*'  You  do  not  understand  !  "  said  Lady  Demolines,  drawing  herself 
back,  and  looking,  in  her  short  open  cloak,  like  a  knight  who  has  donned 
his  cuirass,  but  has  forgotten  to  put  on  his  leg-gear.  And  she  shook 
the  bright  ribbons  of  her  cap,  as  a  knight  in  his  wrath  shakes  the  crest 
of  his  helmet.  **  You  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Eames  I  AVhat  is  it, 
sir,  that  you  do  not  understand  ?  " 

**  There  is  some  misconception,  I  mean,"  said  Johnny. 

**  Mother  I  "  said  Madalina,  turning  her  eyes  from  her  recreant  lover 
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to  her  tender  parent ;  trembling  all  over,  but  still  keeping  her  hand 
extended.     *  *  Mother  1 '  * 

«  My  darling !    But  leave  him  to  me,  dearest.    Compose  yourself." 

**  *Twas  the  word  that  he  said — ^this  moment ;  before  he  pressed  me 
to  his  heart." 

**  I  thought  you  were  fainting,'*  said  Johnny. 

<<  Sir !  "  And  Lady  Demolines,  as  she  spoke,  shook  her  crest,  and 
glared  at  him,  and  almost  flew  at  him  in  her  armour. 

<<  It  may  be  that  nature  has  given  way  with  me,  and  that  I  have 
been  in  a  dream,"  said  Madalina. 

"  That  which  mine  eyes  saw  was  no  dream,"  said  Lady  Demolines. 
**  Mr.  Eames,  I  have  given  to  you  the  sweetest  name  that  can  fall  from 
an  old  woman's  lips.     I  have  called  you  my  son." 

''Yes,  you  did,  I  know.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  some 
mistake.     I  know  how  proud  I  ought  to  be,  and  how  happy,  and  all 

that  kind  of  thing.     But "     Then  there  came   a  screech  from 

Madalina,  which  would  have  awakened  the  dead,  had  there  been  any 
dead  in  that  house.  The  page  and  the  cook,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  it,  whether  they  were  awakened  or  not.  And  having  screeched, 
Madalina  stood  erect  upon  the  floor,  and  she  also  glared  upon  her~ 
recreant  lover.  The  diagon  and  the  tiger  were  there  before  him  now,  and 
he  knew  that  it  behoved  him  to  look  to  himself.  As  he  had  a  battle  to 
fight,  might  it  not  be  best  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  it?  **  The  truth 
is,"  said  he,  **  that  I  don't  understand  this  kind  of  thing  at  all." 

'<  Not  understand  it,  sir  ?  "  said  the  dragon. 
'  **  Leave  him  to  me,  mother,"  said  the  tigress,  shaking  her  head 
again,  but  with  a  kind  of  shake  diflering  from  that  which  she  had  used 
before.  **  This  is  my  business,  and  I'll  have  it  out  for  myself.  If  he 
thinks  I'm  going  to  put  up  with  his  nonsense  he's  mistaken.  I've  been 
straightforward  and  above  board  ^ith  you,  Mr.  Eames,  and  I  expect  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  in  return.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  my  mother 
that  you  deny  that  we  are  engaged  ?  " 

**  Well ;  yes ;  I  do.  I'm  very  sorry,  you  know,  if  I  seem  to  be 
uncivil " 

''It's  because  I've  no  brother,"  said  the  tigress.  "  He  thinks  that 
I  have  no  man  near  me  to  protect  me.  But  he  shall  find  that  I  cau 
protect  myself.    John  Eames,  why  are  you  treating  me  like  this  ?  " 

"I  shall  consult  my  cousin  the  serjeant  to-morrow,"  said  the 
dragon.  "  In  the  meantime  he  must  remain  in  this  house.  I  shall  not 
allow  the  front  door  to  be  unlocked  for  him." 

This,  I  think,  was  the  bitterest  moment  of  all  to  Johnny.     To  be 

n. — ^xxxi.  "^  ^ 
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oonfindd  all  night  in  Ladj  Demolines'  drawing-room  would,  of  itself  be 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  And  then  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  and  the 
story  that  would  go  abroad  I  And  what  should  he  say  to  the  dragon's 
cousin  the  Serjeant,  if  the  Serjeant  should  be  brought  upon  the  field 
before  he  was  able  to  escape  from  it.  He  did  not  know  what  a  Serjeant 
might  not  do  to  him  in  such  circumstances.  There  was  one  thing 
no  seijeant  should  do,  and  no  dragon !  Between  them  all  they  should 
never  force  him  to  marry  the  tigress.  At  this  moment  Johnny  heard 
a  tramp  along  the  pavement,  and  he  rushed  to  the  window.  Before  the 
dragon  or  even  the  tigress  could  arrest  him,  he  had  thrown  tip  the  sash, 
and  had  apj^ealed  in  his  difficulty  to  the  guardian  of  the  ^ight.  '*  I  say, 
old  fellow/*  said  Johnny,  *'  don't  you  stir  from  that  till  I  tell  yon."  The 
policeman  turned  his  bull's-eye  upon  the  window,  and  stc>od  perfectly 
motionless.  **  Now,  if  you  please»  Til  say  good-night,*'  said  Johnny. 
But,  as  he  spoke,  he  still  held  the  open  window  in  his  hand. 

**  What  means  this  violence  in  my  house  ?  **  said  the  dragon. 

<< Mamma,  you  had  better  let  him  go,"  said  the  tigress.  ''We 
shall  know  where  to  find  him." 

**  You  will  certainly  be  able  to  find  me,"  said  Johnny. 

*'  Go,"  said  the  dragon,  shaking  her  crest, — shaking  all  her  annoor 
at  him,  **  dastard,  go !  " 

**  Policeman,"  shouted  Johnny,  while  he  still  held  the  open  window 
in  his  hand,  **  mind  you  don't  stir  till  I  come  out."  The  bnll*s-eye  wm 
shifted  a  little,  but  the  policeman  spoke  never  a  word. 

**  I  wish  you  good-night.  Lady  Demolines,"  said  Johnny.  "  Good- 
night, Miss  Demolines."  Then  he  left  the  window  and  made  a  nm 
for  the  door.     But  the  dragon  was  there  before  him. 

**  Let  him  go,  mamma,"  said  the  tigress  as  she  closed  the  window. 
**  We  shall  only  have  a  rumpus." 

'*  That  will  bo  all,"  said  Johnny.  "There  isn't  the  slightest  use 
in  your  trying  to  keep  mo  here." 

"And  are  we  never  to  see  you  again?"  said  the  tigress,  almost 
languishing  again  with  one  eye. 

**  Well ;  no.  What  would  be  the  use  ?  No  man  likes  to  be  shut 
in,  you  know." 

**  Go  then,"  said  the  tigress ;  "  but  if  you  think  that  this  is  to  be  the 
end  of  it,  you'll  find  yourself  wonderfully  mistaken.  You  poor  false, 
diivclling  creatiu'e  1  Lily  Dale  won't  touch  you  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 
It's  no  use  your  going  to  her." 

"  Go  away,  sir,  this  moment,  and  don't  contaminate  mv  room  an 
instant  longer  by  your  presence,"  said  the  dragon,  who  had  obscntJ 
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through  the  wmdow  that  the  bull*B-eye  was  still  in  full  force  before  the 
house.  Then  John  Eames  withdrew,  and  descending  into  the  hall  made 
his  way  in  the  dark  to  the  front  door.  For  aught  he  knew  there  might 
still  be  treachery  in  regard  to  the  lock ;  but  his  heart  was  comforted  as 
he  heard  the  footfall  of  the  policeman  on  the  door-step.  With  much 
fumbling  he  succeeded  at  last  in  turning  the  key  and  drawing  the  bolt, 
and  then  he  found  himself  at  liberty  in  the  street.  Before  he  even 
spoke  a  word  to  the  policeman  he  went  out  into  the  road  and  looked 
np  at  the  window.  He  could  just  see  the  figure  of  the  dragon*s  helmet 
as  she  was  closing  the  shutters.  It  was  the  last  he  ever  saw  of  Lady 
Demolines  or  of  her  daughter. 

**  What  was  it  all  about  ?  "  said  the  policeman. 

*<  I  don't  know  that  I  can  just  tell  you/*  said  Johnny,  searching 
in  his  pocket-book  for  half  a  sovereign  which  he  tendered  to  the  man. 
"  There  was  a  little  difficulty,  and  I*m  obliged  to  you  for  waiting." 

**  There  ain't  nothing  wrong  ?  "  said  the  man  suspiciously,  hesitating 
for  a  moment  before  he  accepted  the  coin. 

**  Nothing  on  earth.  I'll  wait  with  you,  while  you  have  the  house 
opened  and  inquire,  if  you  wish  it.  The  truth  is  somebody  inside 
refused  to  have  the  door  opened,  and  I  didn't  want  to  stay  there  all 
night." 

"  They're  a  rummy  couple,  if  what  I  hear  is  true." 

**  They  are  a  rummy  couple,"  said  Johnny. 

'*  I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  said  the  policeman,  taking  the  money. 
And  then  John  walked  off  home  by  himself,  turning  in  his  mind  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  connection  with  Miss  Demolines.  Taking  his 
own  conduct  as  a  whole,  he  was  rather  proud  of  it ;  but  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  keep  himself  free  from 
the  society  of  Madalinas  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

BARCHESTER   CLOISTERS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  after  the  dean*8  return  Mr.  Harding  was 
lying  in  his  bed,  and  Posy  was  sitting  on  the  bed  beside  him.  It  was 
manifest  to  all  now  that  he  became  feebler  and  feebler  from  day  to  day, 
and  that  he  would  never  leave  his  bed  again.  Even  the  archdeacon 
had  shaken  his  head,  and  had  acknowledged  to  his  wife  that  the  last 
day  for  her  father  was  near  at  hand.  It  would  very  soon  be  necessary 
that  he  should  select  another  vicar  {of  St.  Ewolds. 

<<  Grandpa  won't  play  caVs-cradle,**  said  Posy,  as  Mrs.  Arabin 
entered  the  room. 

<'No,  darling, — ^not  this  morning,"  said  the  old  man.  He  himself 
knew  well  enough  that  he  would  never  play  cat*s-cradle  again.  Even 
that  was  over  for  him  now. 

**  She  teases  you,  papa,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

**  No,  indeed,"  said  he.  ''Posy  never  teases  me ;"  and  he  slow^ 
moved  his  withered  hand  down  outside  the  bed,  so  as  to  hold  the  child 
Ly  her  frock.     "  Let  her  stay  with  me,  my  dear." 

''  Dr.  Filgrave  is  downstairs,  papa.  You  will  see  him,  if  he  comes 
up  ?  "  Now  Dr.  Filgrave  was  the  leading  physician  of  Barchester,  and 
nobody  of  note  in  the  city, — or  for  the  matter  of  that  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county, — was  allowed  to  start  upon  the  last  great  journey 
without  some  assistance  from  him  as  the  hour  of  going  drew  mgh.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  had  much  reputation  for  prolonging  life,  but  he 
was  supposed  to  add  a  grace  to  the  hour  of  departure.  Mr.  Harding 
had  expressed  no  wish  to  see  the  doctor, — had  rather  declared  his 
conviction  that  Dr.  Filgrave  could  be  of  no  possible  service  to  him. 
But  ho  was  not  a  man  to  persevere  in  his  objection  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  friends  around  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  archdeacon  had 
spoken  a  word  on  the  subject  he  assented. 

**  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  will  see  him." 

''  And  Posy  shall  come  back  when  he  has  gone,"  said  Mi-s.  Arabin. 

**  Posy  will  do  me  more  good  than  Dr.  Filgrave  I  am  quite  sure  ; — 
but  Posy  shall  go  now."  So  Posy  scrambled  ofif  the  bed,  and  the  doctor 
was  ushered  into  the  room. 

'*  A  day  or  two  will  see  the  end  of  it,  Mr.  Archdeacon; — ^I  should 
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say  a  day  or  two/'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  met  Dr.  Grantly  in  the  hall. 
**  I  should  say  that  a  day  or  two  would  see  the  end  of  it.  Indeed  I  will 
not  undertake  that  twenty-four  hours  may  not  see  the  close  of  his 
earthly  troubles.  He  has  no  suffering,  no  pain,  no  disturbing  cause. 
Nature  simply  retires  to  rest."  Dr.  Filgrave,  as  he  said  this,  made  a 
slow  falling  motion  with  his  hands,  which  alone  on  various  occasions 
had  been  thought  to  be  worth  all  the  money  paid  for  his  attendance. 
*'  Perhaps  you  would  wish  that  I  should  step  in  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dean  ? 
As  it  happens,  I  shall  be  at  Hberty."  The  dean  of  course  said  that  he 
would  take  it  as  an  additional  favour.  Neither  the  dean  nor  the  arch- 
deacon had  the  slightest  beHef  in  Dr.  Filgrave,  and  yet  they  would 
hardly  have  been  contented  that  their  father-in-law  should  have  departed 
without  him. 

'*  Look  at  that  man,  now/*  said  the  archdeacon,  when  the  doctor 
had  gone,  ''  who  talks  so  glibly  about  nature  going  to  rest.  I've  known 
him  all  my  life.  He's  an  older  man  by  some  months  than  our  dear  old 
friend  upstairs.  And  he  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  attend  death-beds 
in  Barchcster  for  ever." 

'*  I  suppose  he  is  right  in  what  he  tells  us  now  ?  "  said  the  dean. 

**  No  doubt  he  is  ;  but  my  belief  doesn't  come  from  his  saying  it." 
Then  there  was  a  pause  as  the  two  church  dignitaries  sat  together, 
doing  nothing,  feeling  that  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  was  such  that 
it  would  be  hardly  becoming  that  they  should  even  attempt  to  read. 
**  His  going  will  make  an  old  man  of  me,"  said  the  archdeacon.  '*  It 
will  be  different  with  you." 

**  It  will  make  an  old  woman  of  Eleanor,  I  fear." 

'*  I  seem  to  have  known  him  all  my  life,"  said  the  archdeacon. 
'*  I  have  known  him  ever  since  I  left  college  ;  and  I  have  known  him 
as  one  man  seldom  knows  another.  There  is  nothing  that  he  has  done, 
— as  I  believe,  nothing  that  he  has  thought, — ^with  which  I  have  not 
been  cognizant.  I  feel  sure  that  he  never  had  an  impure  fjEincy  in  his 
mind,  or  a  faulty  wish  in  his  heart.  His  tenderness  has  surpassed  the 
tenderness  of  woman ;  and  yet,  when  an  occasion  came  for  showing  it, 
he  had  all  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  I  shall  never  forget  his  resignation  of 
the  hospital,  and  all  that  I  did  and  said  to  make  him  keep  it." 

*«  But  he  was  right?" 

"  As  Septimus  Harding  he  was,  I  think,  right ;  but  it  would  have 
been  wrong  in  any  other  man.  And  he  was  right,  too^  about  the 
deanery."  For  promotion  had  once  come  in  Mr.  Harding's  way^  and 
he,  too,  might  have  been  Dean  of  Barchester.  <<  The  fact  is^  he  never 
was  wrong.    Ho  couldn't  go  wrong.    He  lacked  guile,  and  he  feared 
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God, — and  a  man  who  does  both  will  never  go  far  astray.  I  don't 
think  he  .ever  coveted  aught  in  his  life, — exeept  a  new  ease  for  his 
violoncello  and  somebody  to  listen  to  him  when  he  played  it."  Then 
the  archdeacon  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  his  enthnsiaam ; 
and,  perhaps,  as  he  walked  some  thoughts  as  to  the  sterner  ambition  of 
his  own  life  passed  through  his  mind.  What  things  had  he  coveted  ? 
Had  he  lacked  guile  ?  He  told  himself  that  he  had  feared  God, — but 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  telling  himself  true  even  in  that. 

During  the  whole  of  the  morning  Mrs.  Arabin  and  Mrs.  Grantly 
•  were  with  their  father,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  there  was 
absolute  silence  in  the  ro6m.  He  seemed  to  sleep ;  and  they,  though 
they  knew  that  in  truth  he  was  not  sleeping,  feared  to  disturb  linn 
by  a  word.  About  two  Mrs.  Baxter  brought  him  his  dinner,  and  he 
did  rouse  himself,  and  swallowed  a  spoonful  or  two  of  soup  and  half  a 
glass  of  wine.  At  this  time  Posy  came  to  him,  and  stood  at  the  bed- 
side, looking  at  him  with  her  great  wide  eyes.  She  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  life  had  now  gone  so  far  with  her  dear  old  friend  that  she 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sit  upon  his  bed  again.  But  he  put  his  hand 
out  to  her,  and  she  held  it,  standing  quite  still  and  silent.  When 
Mrs.  Baxter  came  to  take  away,  the  tray.  Posy's  mother  got  np,  and 
whispered  a  word  to  the  child.  Then  Posy  went  away,  and  her  eyes 
never  beheld  the  old  man  again.  That  was  a  day  which  Posy  will 
never  forget, — ^not  though  she  should  live  to  be  much  older  than  her 
grandfather  was  when  she  thus  lefl  him. 

**  It  is  so  sweet  to  have  you  both  here,"  he  said,  when  he  had  been 
lying  silent  for  nearly  an  hour  after  the  child  had  gone.  Then  they 
got  up,  and  came  and  stood  close  to  him.  <*  There  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  wish,  my  dears ; — nothing."  Not  long  after  that  he  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  two  husbands, — his  two  sons-in-law, — should  come  to 
him  ;  and  Mrs.  Arabin  went  to  them,  and  brought  them  to  the  room. 
As  he  took  their  hands  he  merely  repeated  the  same  words  again. 
"There  is  nothing  left  for  mo  to  wish,  my  dears; — ^nothing."  He 
never  spoke  again  above  his  breath ;  but  ever  and  anon  his  daughters, 
who  watched  him,  could  see  that  he  was  praying.  The  two  men  did 
not  stay  with  him  long,  but  returned  to  the  gloom  of  the  library.  The 
gloom  had  almost  become  the  darkness  of  night,  and  they  were  still 
sitting  there  without  any  light,  when  Mrs.  Baxter  entered  the  room. 
**  The  dear  gentleman  is  no  more,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter ;  and  it  seemed 
to  the  archdeacon  that  the  very  moment  of  his  father's  death  had 
repeated  itself.  TNTien  Dr.  Filgrave  called  he  was  told  that  his  senices 
could  be  of  no  further  use.     "Dear,  dear!  "  said  the  doctor.     **  \Vo 
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are  all  dust,  Mrs.  Baxter;  are  we  not?"  There  were  people  in 
Barcheeter  who  protended  to  know  how  often  the  doctor  had  repeated 
this  little  formula  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

There  was  no  violence  of  sorrow  in  the  house  that  night ;  but  there 
were  aching  hearts,  and  one  heart  so  sore  that  it  seemed  that  no  cure  for 
its  anguish  could  ever  reach  it.  **  He  has  always  been  with  me,"  Mrs. 
Arabin  said  to  her  husband,  as  he  strove  to  console  her.'  ''  It  was  not 
that  I  loved  him  better  than  Busan,  but  I  have  felt  so  much  more  of  his 
loving  tenderness.  The  sweetness  of  his  voice  has  been  in  my  ears 
almost  daily  since  I  was  bom." 

They  buried  him  in  the  cathedral  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  and 
in  which  nearly  all  the  work  of  his  life  had  been  done  ;  and  all  Bar- 
ohester  was  there  to  see  him  laid  in  his  grave  within  the  cloisters. 
There  was  no  procession  of  coaches,  no  hearse,  nor  was  there  any 
attempt  at  funereal  pomp.  From  the  dean's  side  door,  across  the 
vaulted  passage,  and  into  the  transept, — over  the  little  step  upon  which 
he  had  so  nearly  fallen  when  last  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  building, 
— the  cofiin  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  It  was  but  a  short 
journey  from  his  bedroom  to  his  grave.  But  the  bell  had  been  tolling 
sadly  all  the  morning,  and  the  nave  and  the  aisles  and  the  transepts, 
close  up  to  the  door  leading  from  the  transept  into  the  cloister,  were 
crowded  with  those  who  had  known  the  name  and  the  figure  and  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Harding  as  long  as  they  had  known  anything.  Up  to  this 
day  no  one  would  have  said  specially  that  Mr.  Harding  was  a  favourite 
in  the  town.  He  had  never  been  forward  enough  in  anything  to 
become  the  acknowledged  possessor  of  popularity.  But,  now  that  he 
was  gone,  men  and  women  told  each  other  how  good  he  had  been. 
They  remembered  the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  and  talked  of  loving  little 
words  which  he  had  spoken  to  them, — either  years  ago  or  the  other 
day,  for  his  words  had  always  been  loving.  The  dean  and  the  arch- 
deacon came  first,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  after  them  came  their 
wives.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the  proper  order  for  mourning,  but 
it  was  a  touching  sight  to  be  seen,  and  was  long  remembered  in 
Barchester.  Painful  as  it  was  for  them,  the  two  women  would  be  there, 
and  the  two  sisters  would  walk  together ; — nor  would  they  go  before 
their  husbands.  Then  there  were  the  archdeacon's  two  sons, — for 
the  Bev.  Charles  Grantly  had  come  to  Plumstead  on  the  occasion. 
And  in  the  vaulted  passage  which  runs  between  the  deanery  and  the 
end  of  the  transept  all  the  chapter,  with  the  choir,  the  prebendaries, 
with  the  fat  old  chancellor,  the  precentor,  and  the  'minor  canons 
down  to  the  little  choristers, — they  all  were  there,  and  followed  in  at 
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the  transept  door,  two  by  two.  And  in  the  transept  they  were  joined 
by  another  clergyman  whom  no  one  had  expected  to  see  that  day. 
The  bishop  ¥ra8  there,  looking  old  and  worn, — almost  as  though  he 
were  nnconscions  of  what*  he  was  doing.  Since  his  wife's  death  no 
one  had  seen  him  out  of  the  palace  or  of  the  palace  grounds  till  that 
day.  Bat  there  he  was, — and  they  made  way  for  him  into  the  pro- 
cession behind  the  two  ladies, — and  the  archdeacon,  when  he  saw  it, 
^  resolved  that  there  should  be  peace  in  his  heart,  if  peace  might  be 
possible. 

They  made  their  way  into  the  cloisters  where  the  grave  had  been 
dug, — as  many  as  might  be 'allowed  to  follow.     The  place  indeed  was 
open  to  all  who  chose  to  come  ;  but  they  who  had  only  slightly  known 
the  man,  refrained  from  pressing  upon  those  who  had  a  ri^t  to  stand 
around  his  coffin.    But  there  was  one  other  there  whom  the  fiEdthf«il 
chronicler  of  Barchester  should  mention.     Before  any  other  one  had 
reached  the  spot,  the  sexton  and  the  verger  between  them  had  led  in 
between  them,  among  the  graves  beneath  the  cloisters,  a  blind  man, 
very  old,  with  a  wondrous  stoop,  but  who  must  have  owned  a  grand 
stature  before  extreme  old  age  had  bent  him,  and  they  placed  him 
sitting  on  a  stone  in  the  comer  of  the  archway.     But  as  soon  as  the 
shuffling  of  steps  reached  his  ears,  he  raised  himself  with  the  aid  of  his 
stick,  and  stood  during  the  service  leaning  against  the  pillar.     The 
blind  man  was  so  old  that  ho  might  almost  have  been  Mr.  Harding*  s 
father.     This  was  John  Bunce,  a  bedesman  from  Hiram* s  Hospital, — 
and  none  perhaps  there  had  known  Mr.  Harding  better  than  he  bad 
known  him.     When  the  earth  had  been  thrown  on  to  the  coffin,  and 
the  sersicc  was  over,  and  they  were  about  to  disperse,  Mrs.  Arabin  went 
up  to  the  old  man,  and  taking  his  hand  between  hers  whispered  a  word 
into  his  ear.     *^  Oh,  Miss  Eleanor,"  ho  said.     '*  Oh,  Miss  Eleanor  !  *' 
Within  a  fortnight  he  also  was  lying  within  the  cathedral  precincts. 

And  so  they  buried  Mr.  Septimus  Harding,  formerly  Warden  of 
Hiram*  s  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Barchester,  of  whom  the  chronicler 
may  say  that  that  city  never  knew  a  sweeter  gentleman  or  a  better 
Christian. 


CHAPTER  liXXXn.' 
THE  I  AST  SCENE  AT  ROOGLESTOCK 


s^y^^    , 


THE    fortaigtit    following     Ur. 
Harding  adeath  was  pasfledvei; 


qnietlj  at  Ho^Qstock  for  dor- 
mg  that  time  no  visitor  made 
an  appearance  m  the  pariah 
except  Mr  Snapper  on  the 
Sundays  Mr  Snapper  when 
I  he  haS  completed  the  service 
on  the  first  of  these  Stindajs, 
I  mtimated  to  Mr  Crawley  hifl 
I  opmion  that  probably  that  gen- 
tleman might  himself  wish  to 
resume  the  duties  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  Mr  Crawley, 
however,  conrtcoaely  declined 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  said  that  it  was  qoite  out 
~  ~''"^j=r^-'~^'*^  of  the  qneation  that  he  ahoold 
do  BO  without  a  direct  communication  made  to  him  fi^m  the  bishop,  or 
by  the  bishop's  order.  The  assizes  had,  of  course,  gone  by,  and  all 
question  of  the  trial  was  over.  Nevertheless, — aa  Mr.  Snapper  sud, — 
the  bishop  hikd  not,  as  yet,  given  any  order.  Mr.  Snapper  was  of 
opinion  that  the  bishop  in  those  days  was  not  quite  himself.  He  had 
spoken  to  the  bishop  about  it  and  the  bishop  had  told  him  peevishly — 
"I  mast  say  qnito  peevishly,"  Mr.  Snapper  had  sud, — that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  at  present.  Mr.  Snapper  was  not  the  less  clearly  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Crawley  might  resnme  hia  duties.  To  this,  however, 
Mr.  Crawley  would  not  assent. 

Bnt  even  during  the  fortnight  Mr.  Crawley  had  not  remained  alto- 
gether neglected.  Two  da3rs  after  Mr.  Harding's  death  he  had  received 
a  note  from  the  dean  in  which  he  waa  advised  not  to  resnme  the  duties 
at  Hogglestock  for  the  present.  "  Of  conrse  yon  can  understand  that 
we  have  a  sad  house  here  at  present,"  the  dean  had  said.  "But 
as  soon  as  ever  we  are  able  to  move  in  the  matter  we  will  arrange  things 
for  yon  as  comfortably  as  we  can.  I  will  see  the  bishop  myself." 
n.— xxxn.  •  8  B 
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Mr.  Crawley  had  no  ambitious  idea  of  any  comfort  which  might  acerae 
to  him  beyond  that  of  an  honourable  return  to  his  humble  preferment 
at  Hogglestock ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  in  this  case  minded  to  do  as 
the  dean  counselled  him.  Ho  had  submitted  himself  to  the  bishop,  and 
he  would  wait  till  the  bishop  absolved  him  from  his  submission. 

On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  bishop  had  sent  his  compliments  to 
the  dean  with  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  dean  would  call  upon 
ViiTTi  on  any  early  day  that  might  be  convenient  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Crawley  of  Hogglestock.  The  note  was  in  the  bishop^s 
own  handwriting  and  was  as  mild  and  civil  as  a  bishop's  note  could  be. 
Of  course  the  dean  named  an  early  day  for  the  interview ;  but  it  was 
necessary  before  he  went  to  the  bishop  that  he  should  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  archdeacon.  If  St.  Ewolds  might  be  giren  to  Mr.  Crawley, 
the  Hogglestock  difficulties  would  all  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  arch* 
deacon,  after  the  funeral,  had  returned  to  Plumstead,  and  thither  the 
dean  went  to  him  before  he  saw  the  bishop.  He  did  succeed, — ^he  and 
Mrs.  Grantly  between  them, — ^but  with  very  great  difficulty,  in  obtaining 
a  conditional  promise.  They  had  both  thought  that  when  the  archdeacon 
became  fully  aware  that  Grace  was  to  bo  his  daughter-in-law,  he  would 
at  once  have  been  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  extricating  from 
his  poverty  a  clergyman  with  whom  it  was  his  fate  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected. But  he  fought  the  matter  on  twenty  different  points.  He 
declared  at  first  that  as  it  was  his  primary  duty  to  give  to  the  people 
of  St.  Ewolds  the  best  clergyman  ho  could  select  for  them  bo  could  not 
give  the  preferment  to  Mr.  Crawley,  because  Mr.  Crawley,  in  spite  of  all 
his  zeal  and  piety,  was  a  msm  so  quaint  in  his  manners  and  so  eccentric 
in  his  mode  of  speech  as  not  to  be  the  best  clergyman  whom  he  could 
select.  "  What  is  my  old  friend  Thome  to  do  v^iih  a  man  in  his  parish 
who  won't  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  ?  "  For  Ullathome,  the  seat 
of  that  Mr.  Wilfred  Thome  who  had  been  so  guilty  in  the  matter  of" the 
foxes,  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ewolds.  When  Mrs.  Grantly  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Thome's  consent  should  bo  asked,  the  archdeacon 
became  very  angr}*.  He  had  never  heard  so  unecclesiastical  a 
proposition  in  his  life.  It  was  his  special  duty  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  Mr.  Thome,  but  it  was  specially  his  duty  to  do  so  without 
consulting  Mr.  Thome  about  it.  As  the  archdeacon's  objection  had 
been  argued  simply  on  the  point  of  the  glass  of  wine,  both  the  dean  and 
Mrs.  Grantly  thought  that  he  was  unreasonable.  But  they  had  their 
point  to  gain,  and  therefore  they  only  flattered  him.  They  were  sure 
that  Mr.  Thome  would  like  to  have  a  clergyman  in  the  parish  who  would 
himself  be  closely  connected  with  the  archdeacon.     Then  Dr.  Grantly 
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alleged  that  ho  might  find  himself  in  a  trap.  What  if  he  conferred  the 
hving  of  St.  Ewolds  on  Mr.  Grawloy  and  after  all  there  should  be  no 
marriage  between  his  son  and  Grace?  **  Of  course  they'll  be  married," 
said  Mrs.  Grantly.  "It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that,  my  dear; 
but  the  whole  family  are  so  queer  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  girl 
may  do.  She  may  take  up  some  other  fad  now,  and  refuse  him  point 
blank."  "  She  has  never  taken  up  any  fad,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  who 
now  mounted  almost  to  wrath  in  defence  of  her  future  daughter-in-law, 
**  and  you  are  wrong  to  say  that  she  has.  She  has  behaved  beautifully ; 
— as  nobody  knows  better  than  you  do."  Then  the  archdeacon  gave 
way  so  for  as  to  promise  that  St.  Ewolds  should  be  oiSered  to  Mr.  Crawley 
as  soon  as  Grace  Crawley  was  in  truth  engaged  to  Harry  Grantly. 

After  that,  the  dean  went  to  the  palace.  There  had  never  been  any 
quarrelling  between  the  bishop  and  the  dean,  either  direct  or  indirect ; — 
nor,  indeed,  had  the  dean  ever  quarrelled  even  with  Mrs.  Proudie.  But 
ho  had  belonged  to  the  anti-Proudie  faction.  He  had  been  brought  into 
the  diocese  by  the  Grantly  interest ;  and  therefore,  during  Mrs.  Proudie's 
lifo-time,  he  had  always  been  accounted  among  the  enemies.  There 
had  never  been  any  real  intimacy  between  the  houses.  Each  house  had 
been  always  asked  to  dine  with  the  other  house  once  a  year ;  but  it  had 
been  understood  that  such  dinings  were  ecclesiastico-official,  and  not 
friendly.  There  had  been  the  same  outside  diocesan  civility  between 
even  the  palace  and  Plumstead.  But  now,  when  the  great  chieftain  of 
the  palace  was  no  more,  and  the  strength  of  the  palace  faction  was 
gone,  peace,  or  perhaps  something  more  than  peace, — amity,  perhaps, 
might  be  more  easily  arranged  with  the  dean  than  with  the  archdeacon, 
lu  preparation  for  such  arrangements  the  bishop  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Harding's  funeral. 

And  now  the  dean  went  to  the  palace  at  the  bishop's  behest.  He 
found  his  lordship  alone,  and  was  received  with  almost  reverential 
courtesy.  He  thought  that  the  bishop  was  looking  wonderfully  aged 
since  he  last  saw  him,  but  did  not  perhaps  take  into  account  the 
absence  of  clerical  sleekness  which  was  incidental  to  the  bishop's 
private  life  in  his  private  room,  and  perhaps  in  a  certain  measure  to 
his  recent  great  affliction.  The  dean  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Dr.  Proudie  as  a  man  almost  young  for  his  age, — having  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  at  his  best,  clothed  in  authority,  redolent  of  the 
throne,  conspicuous  as  regarded  his  apron  and  outward  signs  of  episco- 
pality.  Much  of  all  this  was  now  absent.  The  bishop,  as  he  rose  to 
greet  the  dean,  shuffled  with  his  old  slippers,  and  his  hair  was  not 
brushed  so  becomingly  as  used  to  be  the  case  when  Mrs.  Proudie  was 
always  near  him.  8  a  2 
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It  was  necessary  that  a  word  should  bo  said  by  each  as  to  the  loss 
which  the  other  had  suffered.  "  Mr.  Dean,"  said  his  lordship,  "  allow 
me  to  offer  you  my  condolements  in  regard  to  the  death  of  that  very 
excellent  clergyman  and  most  worthy  gentleman,  your  father-in-law.** 

**  Thank  you,  my  lord.  He  was  excellent  and  worthy.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  I  shall  live  to  see  any  man  who  was  more  so.  You  also 
have  a  great, — a  terrible  loss." 

**  0,  Mr.  Dean,  yes  ;  yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Dean.     That  was  a  loss." 

"  And  hardly  past  the  prime  of  life  ! " 

**Ah,  yes; — -just  fifty-six, — and  so  strong!  Was  she  not?  At 
least  everybody  thought  so.  And  yet  she  was  gone  in  a  minute ; — 
gone  in  a  minute.     I  haven't  held  up  my  head  since,  Mr.  Dean." 

"  It  was  a  great  loss,  my  lord ;  but  you  must  struggle  to  bear  it." 

*'  I  do  struggle.  I  am  struggling.  But  it  makes  one  feel  so  lonely 
in  this  great  house.  Ah,  me !  I  often  wish,  Mr.  Dean,  that  it  had 
pleased  Providence  to  have  left  me  in  some  humble  parsonage,  where 
duty  would  have  been  easier  than  it  is  here.  But  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  all  that.  \Vhat  are  we  to  do,  Mr.  Dean,  about  this  poor 
Mr.  Crawley?" 

"  Mr.  Crawley  is  a  very  old  fi*iend  of  mine,  and  a  very  dear  friend." 

**  Is  he  ?  Ah  I  A  very  worthy  man,  I  am  sure,  and  one  who  has 
been  much  tried  by  undeserved  adversities." 

**  Most  severely  tried,  my  lord." 

**  Sitting  among  the  potsherds,  like  Job  ;  has  he  not,  Mr.  Dean  ? 
Well ;  let  us  hope  that  all  that  is  over.  When  this  accusation  about 
the  robbery  was  brought  against  him,  I  found  myself  bound  to  interfere." 

**  Ho  has  no  complaint  to  mako  on  that  score." 

**  I  hope  not.  I  have  not  wished  to  bo  harsh,  but  what  could  I  do, 
Mr.  Dean  ?  They  told  mo  that  the  civil  authorities  found  the  evidence 
so  strong  against  him  that  it  could  not  be  withstood." 

**  It  was  very  strong." 

**  And  we  thought  that  ho  should  at  least  bo  relieved,  and  we  sent 
for  Dr.  Tempest,  who  is  his  rural  dean."  Then  the  bishop,  remember- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  that  interview  with  Dr.  Tempest, — as  to  which 
he  had  ever  felt  assured  that  one  of  the  results  of  it  was  the  death  of 
his  wife,  whereby  there  was  no  longer  any  **  we  "  left  in  the  palace  of 
Barchester, — sighed  piteously,  looking  up  at  the  dean  with  hopeless  face. 

**  Nobody  doubts,  my  lord,  that  you  acted  for  the  best." 

**  I  hope  we  did.  I  think  we  did.  And  now  what  shall  we  do  ? 
He  has  resigned  his  living,  both  to  you  and  to  me,  as  I  hear, — you 
being  the  patron.     It  will  simply  be  necessary,  I  think,  that  he  should 
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ask  to  have  the  letters  cancelled.  Then,  as  I  take  it,  there  need  be 
no  reinstitution.  You  cannot  think,  Mr.  Dean,  how  mnch  I  have 
thought  about  it  all.'* 

Then  the  dean  unfolded  his  budget,  and  explained  to  the  bishop 
how  he  hoped  that  the  living  of  St.  Ewolds,  which  was,  after  some 
ecclesiastical  £Eishion,  attached  to  the  rectory  of  Plumstead,  and  which 
was  now  vacant  by  the  demise  of  Mr.  Harding,  might  be  conferred  by 
the  archdeacon  upon  Mr.  Crawley.  It  was  necessary  to  explain  -also 
that  this  could  not  bo  done  quite  immediately,  and  in  doing  this  the 
dean  encountered  some  little  difficulty.  The  archdeacon,  he  said,  wished 
to  be  allowed  another  week  to  think  about  it ;  and  therefore  perhaps 
provision  for  the  duties  at  Hogglestock  might  yet  be  made  for  a  few 
Sundays.  The  bishop,  the  dean  said,  might  easily  understand  that, 
after  what  had  occurred,  Mr.  Crawley  would  hardly  wish  to.  go  again 
into  that  pulpit,  imless  he  did  so  as  resuming  duties  which  would 
necessarily  be  permanent  with  him.  To  all  this  the  bishop  assented, 
but  he  was  apparently  struck  with  much  wonder  at  the  choice  made  by 
the  archdeacon.  **  I  should  have  thought,  Mr.  Dean,''  he  said,  **  that 
Mr.  Crawley  was  the  last  man  to  have  suited  the  archdeacon's  choice." 

*'  The  archdeacon  and  I  married  sisters,  my  lord." 

'*  Oh,  ah  I  yes.  And  he  puts  the  nomination  of  St.  Ewolds  at  your 
disposition.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted  to  institute  so  worthy  a 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Crawley."  Then  the  dean  took  his  leave  of  the 
bishop, — as  wiU  we  also.  Poor  dear  bishop  I  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  ho  ¥ra8  right  in  his  regrets  as  to  the  little  parsonage.  Not  that  his 
failure  at  Barchester,  and  his  present  consciousness  of  lonely  incom- 
petence, were  mainly  due  to  any  positive  inefficiency  on  his  own  part. 
He  might  have  been  a  sufficiently  good  bishop,  had  it  not  been  that 
Mrs.  Proudie  was  so  much  more  than  a  sufficiently  good  bishop's  wife. 
We  wiU  now  say  farewell  to  him,  with  a  hope  that  the  lopped  tree  may 
yet  become  green  again,  and  to  some  extent  fruitful,  although  all  its 
beautiful  head  and' richness  of  waving  foliage  have  been  taken  from  it. 

About  a  week  after  this  Henry  Ghrantly  rode  over  from  Cosby  Lodge 
to  Hogglestock.  It  has  been  just  said  that  though  the  assizes  had 
passed  by  and  though  all  question  of  Mr.  Crawley's  guilt  was  now  set 
aside,  no  visitor  had  of  late  made  his  way  over  to  Hogglestock.  I  fjEincy 
that  Grace  Crawley  forgot,  in  the  fulness  of  her  memory  as  to  other 
things,  that  Mr.  Harding,  of  whose  death  she  heard,  had  bten  her 
lover's  grandfather, — and  that  therefore  there  might  possibly  be  some 
delay.  Had  there  been  much  said  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
about  the  lover,  no  doubt  all  this  would  have  been  explained;  but 
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Grace  was  very  reticent,  and  there  were  other  matters  in  the  Hogglesiock 
household  which  in  those  days  occupied  Mrs.  Crawley's  mind.  How 
were  they  again  to  begin  life  ?  for,  in  very  truth,  life  as  it  had  existed 
wit}i  them  before,  had  been  brought  to  an  end.  But  Grace  remembered 
well  the  sort  of  compact  which  existed  between  her  and  her  Iotct  ; — 
the  compact  which  had  been  made  in  very  words  between  herself  and 
her  lover's  father.  Complete  in  her  estimation  as  had  been  the  heaven 
opened  to  her  by  Henry  Grantly's  offer,  she  had  refused  it  all, — lest 
she  should  bring  disgrace  upon  him.  But  the  disgrace  was  not  certain ; 
and  if  her  father  should  be  made  free  from  it,  then, — then, — then  Henry 
Grantly  ought  to  come  to  her  and  be  at  her  feet  with  all  the  expedition 
possible  to  him.  That  was  her  reading  of  the  compact.  She  had  once 
4eclared,  when  speaking  of  the  possible  disgrace  which  might  attach 
itself  to  her  family  and  to  her  name,  that  her  poverty  did  not  "  signify 
a  bit."  She  was  not  ashamed  of  her  father, — only  of  the  accusation 
against  her  father.  Therefore  she  had  hurried  home  when  that 
accusation  wa3  withdrawn,  desirous  that  her  lover  should  tell  her  of 
his  love, — if  he  chose  to  repeat  such  telling, — amidst  all  the  poor  things 
of  Hogglestock,  and  not  among  the  chairs  and  tables  and  good  dinners 
of  luxurious  Framley.  Mrs.  Eobarts  had  given  a  true  interpretation  to 
Lady  Lufton  of  the  haste  which  Grace  had  displayed.  But  she  need 
not  have  been  in  so  great  a  hurry.  She  had  been  at  home  already 
above  a  fortnight,  and  as  yet  he  had  made  no  sign.  At  last  she  said  a 
word  to  her  mother.  "  Might  I  not  ask  to  go  back  to  IVliss  Prettjnian's 
now,  mamma  ?  "  **  I  think,  dear,  you  had  better  wait  till  things  are  a 
little  settled.  Papa  is  to  hear  again  from  the  dean  Ycry  soon.  You  see 
they  are  all  in  a  great  sorrow  at  Barchestcr  about  poor  Mr.  Hardiiig's 
death."  **  Grace  I "  said  Jane,  rushing  into  the  house  almost  speechless, 
at  that  moment,  "here  he  is! — on  horseback."  I  do  not  know  why 
Jane  should  have  talked  about  Major  Grantly  as  simply  **  he."  There 
had  been  no  conversation  among  the  sisters  to  justify  her  in  such  a 
mode  of  speech.  Grace  had  not  a  moment  to  put  two  and  two  together, 
so  that  she  might  realize  the  meaning  of  what  her  mother  had  said ; 
but  nevertheless,  she  felt  at  the  moment  that  the  man,  coming  as  he 
had  done  now,  had  come  with  all  commendable  speed.  How  foolish 
had  she  been  with  her  wretched  impatience  I 

There  he  was  certainly,  tying  his  horse  up  to  the  railing.   '*  Mamma, 
what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  " 

**  Nay,  dear  ;  he  is  your  o\mi  friend, — of  your  own  making.     You 
must  say  what  you  think  fit." 

"You  arc  not  going  ?  " 
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<<  I  think  we  had  better,  dear."  Then  she  went,  and  Jane  with  her, 
and  Jane  opened  the  door  for  Major  Grantly.  Mr.  Crawley  himself 
was  away,  at  Hoggle  End,  and  did  not  return  till  after  Mcgor  Grantly 
had  left  the  parsonage.  Jane,  as  she  greeted  the  grand  gentleman,  whom 
she  had  seen  and  no  more  than  seen,  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  hinu 
When,  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  she  told  him  that  Grace  was  in  there, 
— ^pointing  to  the  sitting-room  door,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  very 
awkward.  Henry  Grantly,  however,  did  not,  I  think,  feel  her  awkward- 
ness, being  conscious  of  some  small  difficulties  of  his  own.  When^  how* 
ever,  he  found  that  Grace  was  alone,  the  task  before  him  at  once  lost  half 
its  difficulties.    **  Grace,"  he  said,  **  am  I  right  to  come  to  you  now  ?  " 

<<  I  do  not  know,"  she  said.     ''  I  cannot  tell." 

*<  Dearest  Grace,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  now  why  you  should 
not  be  my  wife." 

"  Is  there  not  ?  " 

**  I  know  of  none, — if  you  can  love  me.     You  saw  my  father  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  I  saw  him." 

"And  you  heard  what  he  said  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  remember  what  he  said ; — ^but  he  kissed  me,  and  I  thought 
ho  was  very  kind." 

What  httle  attempt  Henry  Grantly  then  made,  thinking  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  follow  closely  the  example  of  so  excellent  a 
father,  need  not  be  explained  with  minuteness^  But  I  think  that  his 
first  effort  was  not  successful.  Grace  was  embarrassed  and  retreated, 
and  it  was  not  till  she  had  been  compelled  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  a 
direct  question  that  she  submitted  to  allow  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
But  when  she  had  answered  that  question  she  was  almost  more  humble 
than  becomes  a  maiden  who  has  just  been  wooed  and  won.  A  maiden 
who  has  been  wooed  and  won,  generally  thinks  that  it  is  she  who  has 
conquered,  and  chooses  to  be  triumphant  accordingly.  But  Grace  was 
even  mean  enough  to  thank  her  lover.  '*  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
be  so  good  to  me,"  she  said. 

'*  Because  I  love  you,"  said  he,  '*  better  than  all  the  world." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  so  good  to  me  as  that  ?  Why  should  you 
love  me  ?     I  am  such  a  poor  thing  for  a  man  Hke  you  to  love." 

'*  I  have  had  the  wit  to  see  that  you  are  not  a  poor  thing,  Grace  ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  I  have  earned  my  treasure.  Some  girls  are  poor 
things,  and  some  are  rich  treasures." 

'*  If  love  can  make  me  a  treasure,  I  will  be  your  treasure.  And  if 
love  can  make  me  rich,  I  will  be  rich  for  yon."  After  that  I  think  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  following  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
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After  a  while  Mrs.  Crawley  came  in,  and  there  was  mnch  pleasant 
talking  among  them,  while  Heniy  Grantly  sat  happily  with  his  loye,  as 
though  waiting  for  Mr.  Crawley's  return.  But  though  he  was  there 
nearly  aU  the  morning  Mr.  Crawley  did  not  return.  "  I  think  he  likes 
the  hrickmakers  hetter  than  anyhpdyin  all  the  world,  except  ourselTes," 
said  Grace.  **  I  don't  know  how  he  will  manage  to  get  on  without 
his  Mends.*'  Before  Grace  had  said  this,  Major  Grantly  had  told  all 
his  story,  and  had  produced  a  letter  from  his  fiEither,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Crawley,  of  which  the  reader  shall  have  a  copy,  although  at  this  time 
the  letter  had  not  heen  opened.    The  letter  was  as  foUows : — 

*  *  My  deab  Sib,  "  Plumatcad  Rectory,  —  May,  186 — . 

'*  You  will  no  douht  have  heard  that  Mr.  Harding,  the  vicar 
of  St.  Ewolds,  who  was  the  father  of  my  wife  and  of  Mrs.  Arabin,  has 
been  taken  from  us.  The  loss  to  us  of  so  excellent  and  so  dear  a  man 
has  been  very  great.  I  have  conferred  with  my  Mend  the  Dean  of 
Barchester  as  to  a  new  nomination,  and  I  venture  to  request  your 
acceptance  of  the  preferment,  if  it  should  suit  you  to  move  from  Hoggle- 
stock  to  St.  Ewolds.  It  may  be  as  well  that  I  should  state  plainly  my 
reasons  for  making  this  offer  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted.  Mr.  Harding,  on  his  deathbed,  himself  suggested 
it,  moved  thereto  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  cruel  and  undeserved 
persecution  to  which  you  have  lately  been  subjected ;  as  also, — on  which 
point  he  was  very  urgent  in  what  he  said, — ^by  the  character  which  you 
bear  in  the  diocese  for  zeal  and  piety.  I  may  also  add,  that  the  close 
connection  which,  as  I  understand,  is  likely  to  take  place  between  your 
family  and  mine  has  been  an  additional  reason  for  my  taking  this  stop, 
and  the  long  friendship  which  has  existed  between  you  and  my  wife's 
brother-in-law,  the  Dean  of  Barchester,  is  a  third. 

**  St.  Ewolds  is  worth  860^.  per  annum,  besides  the  house,  which  is 
sufficiently  commodious  for  a  moderate  family.  The  population  is  about 
twelve  hundred,  of  which  more  than  a  half  consists  uf  persons  dwelling 
in  an  outskirt  of  the  city, — for  the  parish  runs  almost  into  Barchester. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  reply  with  as  little  delay  as  may  suit 
your  convenience,  and  in  the  event  of  your  accepting  the  offer, — which 
I  sincerely  trust  you  may  be  enabled  to  do, — I  shall  hope  to  havo  an 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  with  reference  to  your  institution  to 
the  parish. 

**  Allow  me  also  to  say  to  you  and  to  Mrs.  Crawley  that,  if  we  have 
been  correctly  informed  as  to  that  other  event  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
we  both  hope  that  we  may  have  an  early  opportunity  of  making  our- 
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selves  personally  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  a  young  lady  who  is  to 
be  so  dear  to  us.  As  I  have  met  your  daughter,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  send  her  my  kindest  love.  If,  as  my  daughter-in-law,  she 
comes  up  to  the  impression  which  she  gave  me  at  our  first  meeting,  I, 
at  any  rate,  shall  be  satisfied. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  sir, 
**  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

**  Theophilus  Gbantly." 

This  letter  the  archdeacon  had  shown  to  his  wife,  by  whom  it  had 
not  been  very  warmly  approved.  Nothing,  Mrs.  Ghrantly  had  said, 
could  be  prettier  than  what  the  archdeacon  had  said  about  Grace; 
Mrs.  Crawley,  no  doubt,  would  be  satisfied  with  that.  But  Mr.  Crawley 
was  such  a  strange  man  !  <*  He  will  be  stranger  than  I  take  him  to  be 
if  he  does  not  accept  St.  Ewolds,'*  said  the  archdeacon.  **  But  in 
offering  it,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly  **you  have  not  said  a  word  of  your 
own  high  opinion  of  his  merits."  **  I  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of 
them,"  said  the  archdeacon.  **  Your  father  had^  and  I  have  said  so. 
And  as  I  have  the  most  profound  respect  for  your  father's  opinion  in 
such  a  matter,  I  have  permitted  that  to  overcome  my  own  hesitation." 
This  was  pretty  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  as  it  regarded  her  father, 
who  had  now  gone  from  them ;  and,  therefore,  Mrs.  Grantly  accepted  it 
without  further  argument.  The  reader  may  probably  feel  assured  that 
the  archdeacon  had  never,  during  their  joint  Hves,  acted  in  any  church 
matter  upon  the  advice  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Harding ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  case  also  that  the  Hving  would  have  been  offered  to  Mr. 
Crawley,  if  nothing  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Harding  on  the  subject ;  but 
it  did  not  become  Mrs.  Grantly  even  to  think  of  all  this.  The  arch- 
deacon, having  made  his  gracious  speech  about  her  father,  was  not 
again  asked  to  alter  his  letter.  "  I  suppose  he  will  accept  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Grantly.  ''I  should  think  that  he  probably  may,"  said  the 
archdeacon. 

So  Grace,  knowing  what  was  the  purport  of  the  letter,  sat  with  it 
between  her  fingers,  while  her  lover  sat  beside  her,  full  of  various  plans 
for  the  future.  This  was  his  first  lover's  present  to  her ; — ^and  what  a 
present  it  was  !  Comfort,  and  happiness,  and  a  pleasant  home  for  all 
her  family.  **  St.  E wolds  isn't  the  best  house  in  the  world,"  said  the 
major,  **  because  it  is  old,  and  what  I  call  piecemeal ;  but  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  certainly  nice."  '^  That  is  just  the  sort  of  parsonage  that  I 
dream  about/'  said  Jane.  *<And  the  garden  is  pleasant  with  old 
trees/'  said  the  major.     **  I  always  dream  about  old  trees,"  said  Jane, 
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**  only  I'm  afraid  I'm  too  old  myself  to  be  let  to  climb  up  them  now." 
Mrs.  Crawley  said  very  little,  but  sat  by  with  her  eyes  fiill  of  tears. 
Was  it  possible  that,  at  last,  before  the  world  had  closed  upon  her,  she 
was  to  ei^'oy  something  again  of  the  comforts  which  she  had  known  in 
her  early  years,  and  to  be  again  surrounded  by  those  decencies  of  life 
which  of  late  had  been  almost  banished  from  her  home  by  poverty  I 

Their  various  plans  for  ihe  future, — for  the  immediate  future, — 
were  veiy  startling.    Grace  was  to  go  over  at  once  to  Plumstead,  whither 
Edith  had  been  already  transferred  from  Cosby  Lodge.    That  was  all  verj' 
well ;  there  was  nothing  very  startling  or  impracticable  in  that.     The 
Framley  ladies,  having  none  of  those  doubts  as  to  what  was  coming  whjch 
had  for  a  while  perplexed  Grace  herself,  had  taken  Httle  Uberties  with  her 
wardrobe,  which  enabled  suph  a  visit  to  be  made  without  overwhelming 
difficulties.     But  the  major  was  equally  eager, — or  at  any  rate  equally 
imperious, — in  his  requisition  for  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley 
themselves  to  Plumstead  rectory.     Mrs.  Crawley  did  not  dare  to  put 
forward  the  plain  unadorned  Reasons  against  it,  as  Mr.  Crawley  had 
done  when  discussiog  the  subject  of  %  Tisit  to  the  deanery.     Nor  could 
she  qi^^te  venture  to  explain  that  she  feared  that  the  archdeacon  and 
lier  husband  would  hardly  mix  well  together  in  society.     With  whom, 
indeed,  was  it  possible  that  her  husband  should  mix  well,  after  his  long 
and  hardly-tried   seclusion  ?     She   could   only  plead  that   both  her 
busband  and  herself  were  so  little  used  to  going  out  that  she  feared, — 
she  feared, — she  feared  she  knew  not  what.     "  We'll  get  over  all  that," 
said  the  major,  almost  contemptuously.     "It  is  only  the  first  plunge 
that  is  disagreeable."     Perhaps  the  major  did  not  know  how  very  dis- 
agreeable a  first  plunge  may  be  ! 

At  two  o'clock  Henry  Grantly  got  up  to  go.  **  I  should  vcrv*  much 
like  to  have  seen  him,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  wait  longer.  As  it  is,  the 
patience  of  my  horse  has  been  suii)rising."  Then  Grace  walked  out  with 
him  to  the  gate,  aud  put  her  hand  upon  his  bridle  as  he  mounted,  and 
thought  how  wonderful  was  the  power  of  Fortime,  that  the  goddess 
should  have  sent  so  gallant  a  gentleman  to  be  her  lord  and  her  lover. 
*' I  declare  I  don't  quite  believe  it  even  yet,"  she  said,  in  the  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  Lily  Dale  that  night. 

It  was  foui-  before  Mr.  Crawley  returned  to  his  house,  and  then  he 
was  very  weary.  There  were  many  sick  in  these  daj's  at  Hoggle  End, 
and  he  had  gone  from  cottage  to  cottage  through  the  day.  Giles 
Hoggett  was  almost  unable  to  work  from  rheumatism,  but  still  was 
of  opinion  that  doggedness  might  carry  him  on.  **It's  been  a  deal  o' 
service  to  you.  Muster  Crawley,"  he  said.     **  We  hears  about  it  all. 
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If  you  hadn't  a  been  dogged,  where*d  you  a  becj^  oow  ?  "  WJth  Giles 
Hoggctt  and  others  he  had  remained  all  the  day,  and  now  he  cap}6  home 
weary  and  beaten.  "You'll  tell  him  first,"  Grace  had  said,  "  ^d  then 
I'll  give  him  the  letter."  The  wife  was  tl^e  $rst  to  tell  him  of  tlie  good 
fortune  that  was  coming. 

i^e  flung  himself  into  the  old  chair  as  soon  as  be  entere^y  ^d  as^^ed 
for  some  bread  and  tea.  '*  Jane  h&s  already  gon^  for  it»  de^r'  said 
bis  wife.     **  We  have  h^d  a  visitor  here,  Josiah." 

**  A  visitor^ — ^what  visitor  ?  " 

**  Grace's  own  frien^, — Henry  Grantly." 

**  Grace,  come  here,  that  I  may  kiss  yoi;  and  bless  you,"  \xe  ^^4> 
very  solemnly.  '*It  would  seem  tba^  the  world  is  going  to  be  7Qtf 
good  to  you." 

**  Papa,  you  must  read  this  letter  first." 

'*  Before  I  kiss  my  own  darling  ?  "  Then  she  knelt  irt  bis  feet. 
'*  I  see,"  he  said,  taking  the  letter ;  **  it  is  from  your  lover's  &ther. 
Peradventure  he  signifies  bis  consent,  which  would  be  sui^ely  needful 
before  such  a  marriage  would  be  seemly." 

*'  It  isn't  about  mo,  papa,  at  all." 

"  Not  about  you  ?  If  so,  that  would  be  most  unpromising.  But, 
in  any  case,  you  are  my  best  darling."  Then  he  kissed  her  and  blessed 
her,  and  slowly  opened  the  letter.  His  wife  had  now  come  close  to 
him,  and  was  standing  over  him,  touching  him,  so  that  she  also  could 
read  the  archdeacon's  letter.  Grace,  who  was  still  in  front  of  him, 
could  see  the  working  of  his  face  as  he  read  it ;  but  even  she  could  not 
tell  whether  he  was  gratified,  or  offended,  or  dismayed.  When  he  had 
got  as  far  as  the  first  offer  of  the  presentation,  he  ceased  reading  for  a 
while,  and  looked  round  about  the  room  as  though  lost  in  thought.  *\Let 
me  see  what  further  he  writes  to  me,"  he  then  said  ;  and  after  that  he 
continued  the  letter  slowly  to  the  end.  **  Nay,  my  child,  you  were  in 
error  in  saying  that  he  wrote  not  about  you.  'Tis  in  writing  of  you  he 
has  put  some  real  heart  into  his  words.  He  writes  as  though  his  home 
would  be  welcome  to  you." 

"  And  does  he  not  make  St.  Ewolds  welcome  to  you,  papa  ?  " 

"  He  makes  me  welcome  to  accept  it, — if  I  may  use  the  word  after 
the  ordinary  and  somewhat  faulty  parlance  of  mankind." 

**  And  you  will  accept  it, — of  course  ?  " 

*'  1  know  not  that,  my  dear.  The  acceptance  of  a  cure  of  souls  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  decided  on  in  a  moment, — as  is  the  colour  of  a 
garment  or  the  shape  of  a  toy.  Nor  would  I  condescend  to  take  this 
thing  froin  the  archdeacon's  hands,  if  I  thought  that  he  bestowed  it 
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simply  that  the  father  of  his  daughtor-in-law  might  no  longer  be 
accounted  poor.'* 

"  Does  he  say  that,  papa  ?  " 

<<  He  gives  it  as  a  collateral  reason,  basing  his  o&r  first  on  the 
kindly  expressed  judgment  of  one  who  is  now  no  more.  Then  he  refers 
to  the  friendship  of  the  dean.  If  he  believed  that  the  judgment  of  his 
late  father-in-law  in  so  weighty  a  matter  were  the  best  to  be  relied 
upon  of  all  that  were  at  his  command,  then  he  would  have  done  well 
to  trust  to  it.  But  in  such  case  he  should  have  bolstered  up  a  good 
ground  for  action  with  no  collateral  supports  which  are  weak, — and 
worse  than  weak.  However,  it  shall  have  my  best  consideration, 
whereunto  I  hope  that  wisdom  will  be  given  me  where  only  such 
wisdom  can  be  had.'* 

"  Josiah,'*  said  his  wife  to  him,  when  they  were  alone,  **  you  will 
not  refuse  it  ?  " 

"  Not  willingly, — not  if  it  may  be  accepted.  Alas !  you  need  not 
urge  me,  when  the  temptation  is  so  strong  1 " 


CHAPTER  LXXXm. 

MR,   CRAWLEY  IS  CONQUERED. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  the  archdeacon  received  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Crawley,  during  which  time  the  dean  had  been  over  at  Hogglestock 
more  than  once,  as  had  also  Mrs.  Arabin  and  Lady  Lofton  the  younger, 
— and  there  had  been  letters  written  without  end,  and  the  archdeacon 
had  been  nearly  beside  himself.  <*  A  man  who  pretends  to  conscientious 
scruples  of  that  kind  is  not  fit  to  have  a  parish,'*  he  had  said  to  his 
wife.  His  wife  understood  what  he  meant,  and  I  trust  that  the  reader 
may  also  understand  it.  In  the  ordinary  cutting  of  blocks  a  very  fine 
razor  is  not  an  appropriate  instrument.  The  archdeacon,  moreover, 
loved  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  as  temporalities.  The  Church 
was  beautiful  to  him  because  one  man  by  interest  might  have  a  thousand 
a  year,  while  another  man  equally  good,  but  without  interest,  could  only 
have  a  hundred.  And  he  liked  the  men  who  had  the  interest  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  men  who  had  it  not.  He  had  been  willing  to 
admit  this  poor  perpetual  curate,  who  had  so  long  been  kept  out  in  the 
cold,  within  the  pleasant  circle  which  was  warm  with  ecclesiastical  good 
things,  and  the  man  hesitated, — ^because  of  scruples,  as  the  dean  told 
him !  **  I  always  button  up  my  pocket  when  I  hear  of  scruples,"  the 
archdeacon  said. 

But  at  last  Mr.  Crawley  condescended  to  accept  St.  Ewolds. 
*'  Beverend  and  dear  Sir,'*  he  said  in  his  letter.  **  For  the  personal 
benevolence  of  the  offer  made  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  —  instant,  I 
beg  to  tender  you  my  most  grateful  thanks ;  as  also  for  your  generous 
kindness  to  me,  in  telling  me  of  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  now  no  more, — ^whose  character  I  have  esteemed  and 
whose  good  opinion  I  value.  There  is,  methinks,  something  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me  in  the  recorded  praise  of  the  dead.  For  the  further  instance 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Dean  of  Barchester,  I  am  also  thankful. 

**  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  have  doubted  much  as  to  my 
fitness  for  the  work  you  have  proposed  to  entrust  to  me, — not  from  any 
feeling  that  the  parish  of  St.  Ewolds  may  be  beyond  my  intellectual 
power,  but  because  the  latter  circumstances  of  my  life  have  been  of  a 
nature  so  strange  and  perplexing,  that  they  have  left  me  somewhat  in 
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doubt  as  to  my  own  aptitude  for  going  about  among  men  withoat  giving 
offence  and  becoming  a  stumbling-block. 

**  Nevertheless,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  if  after  this  confession  on  my 
part  of  a  certain  faulty  demeanour  with  which  I  know  well  that  I  am 
afflicted,  you  are  still  willing  to  put  the  parish  into  my  hands,  I  will 
accept  the  charge, — instigated  to  do  so  by  the  advice  of  all  whom  I 
have  consulted  on  the  subject;  and  in  thus  accepting  it,  I  hereby 
pledge  myself  to  vacate  it  at  a  month's  warning,  should  I  be  called  upon 
by  you  to  do  so  at  any  peiiod  within  the  next  two  years.  Should  1  be 
so  far  successful  during  those  twenty-four  months  as  to  have  satisfied 
both  yourself  and  myself,  I  may  then  perhaps  venture  to  regard  the 
preferment  as  my  own  in  perpetuity  for  hfo. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  and  dear  sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

"JosiAH  Crawley." 

**  Psha  !  "  said  the  archdeacon,  who  professed  thftt  he  did  not  at  all 
like  the  letter.  **  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  if  1  sent  him  a  month's 
notice  at  next  Michaelmas?" 

**  I'm  sure  he  would  go,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 

**  The  more  fool  he,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

At  this  time  Grace  was  at  the  parsonage  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
happiness.  The  archdeacon  was  never  rough  to  her,  nor  did  he  make 
any  of  his  harsh  remarks  about  her  father  in  her  presence.  Before  her 
St.  Ewolds  was  spoken  of  as  the  homo  that  was  to  belong  to  the 
Crawley s  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Mi's.  Grantly  was  very  loving 
with  her,  lavishing  upon  her  pretty  presents,  and  words  that  were 
prettier  than  the  presents.  Grace's  life  had  hitherto  been  so  destitute 
of  those  prcttinesses  and  softnesses,  which  can  hardly  be  had  without 
money  though  money  alone  will  not  purchase  them,  that  it  seemed  to 
her  now  that  the  heavens  rained  graciousness  upon  her.  It  was  not 
that  the  archdeacon's  watch,  or  her  lover's  chain,  or  Mrs.  Grantly's 
locket,  or  the  little  toy  from  Italy  which  Mrs.  Arabin  brought  to  her 
from  the  treasures  of  the  deanery,  filled  her  heart  with  undue  exultation. 
It  was  not  that  she  revelled  in  her  new  delights  of  silver  and  gold  and 
shining  gems :  but  that  the  silver  and  gold  and  shining  gems  were 
constant  indications  to  her  that  things  had  changed,  not  only  for  her, 
but  for  her  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister.  She  felt  now 
more  sure  than  ever  that  she  could  not  have  enjoyed  her  love  had  she 
accepted  her  lover  while  the  disgrace  of  the  accusation  against  her 
father  remained.  But  now, — having  waited  till  that  had  passed  away, 
eveiything  was  a  new  happiness  to  her. 
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At  last  It  was  settled  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley  wore  to  come  to 
Plumstead, — and  they  came.  It  would  ho  too  long  to  tell  now  how 
gradually  had  come  ahout  that  changed  state  of  things  which  made  such 
a  ^isit  possihlo.  Mr.  Crawley  had  at  first  declared  that  such  a  thing 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  If  St.  Ewolds  was  to  depend  npon  it 
St.  Ewolds  must  he  given  up.  "^  And  I  think  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  go  direct  from  Hogglostock  to  Plunistcad.  But  it 
fell  out  after  this  wise. 

Mr.  Harding*s  curate  at  St.  Ewolds  was  nominated  to  Hogglestock, 
and  the  dean  urged  upon  his  friend  Crawley  the  expediency  of  giving  up 
the  house  as  quickly  as  he  could  do  so.  Gradually  at  this  time  Mr. 
Crawley  had  been  forced  into  a  certain  amount  of  intimacy  with  the 
haunts  of  men.  Ho  had  been  twice  or  thiice  at  Barcliester,  and  had 
lunched  with  the  dean.  He  had  been  at  Framley  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  had  been  forced  into  some  communication  with  old  Sir.  Thome,  the 
ft^quire  of  hia  new  parish.  The  end  of  this  had  been  that  he  had  at  last 
consented  to  transfer  himself  and  wife  and  daughter  to  the  doancty  for  a 
fortnight.  He  had  preached  one  farewell  sermon  at  Hogglestock, — 
not,  as  ho  told  his  audience,  as  their  pastor,  which  he  had  ceased  to  be 
now  for  some  two  or  three  months, — but  as  their  old  and  loving  friend, 
to  whom  tho  use  of  his  former  pulpit  had  been  lent,  that  ho  might 
express  himself  thus  among  them  for  the  last  time.  His  sermon  was 
veiy  short,  and  was  preached  without  book  or  notes, — but  he  never 
once  paused  for  a  word  or  halted  in  the  string  or  rhythm  of  his  discourse. 
The  dean  was  there  and  declared  to  him  aflei*\N'ards  that  ho  had  not 
given  him  credit  for  such  powers  of  utterance.  **  Any  man  can  utter 
out  of  a  full  heart,**  Crawley  had  answered.  **  In  this  trumpery  affair 
about  myself,  my  heart  is  full !  If  we  could  only  have  our  hearts  full 
in  other  matters,  our  utterances  thereanent  would  receive  more  atten- 
tion."    To  all  of  which  the  dean  made  no  reply. 

On  the  day  after  this  tho  Crawley s  took  their  final  departure  from 
Hogglestock,  all  the  brickmakers  from  Hoggle  End  having  assembled 
on  the  occasion,  with  a  purse  containing  seventeen  pounds  seven 
BhiUingg  and  sixpence,  which  they  insisted  on  presenting  to  Mi*. 
Crawley,  and  as  to  which  there  was  a  little  difiiculty.  And  at  the 
deanery  they  remained  for  a  fortnight.  How  Mrs.  Crawley,  imder  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Arabin,  had  there  so  far  trenched  upon  the  revenues 
of  St.  Ewolds  as  to  provide  for  her  husband  and  herself  raiment  fitting 
for  the  worldly  splendour  of  Plumstead,  need  not  here  be  told  in  detail. 
Suffice  to  say,  tho  raiment  was  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Crawley  found  him- 
self to  be  the  perplexed  possessor  of  a  black  dress  coat,  in  addition  to  the 
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long  frock,  coining  nearly  to  his  feet,  which  was  provided  for  his  daily 
wear.  Touching  this  garment,  there  had  heen  some  discnssion  between 
the  dean  and  the  new  vicar.  The  dean  had  desired  that  it  should  be  cur- 
tailed in  length.  The  vicar  had  remonstrated, — but  still  with  something 
of  the  weakness  of  compliance  in  his  eye.  Then  the  dean  had  persisted. 
'*  Surely  the  price  of  the  cloth  wanted  to  perfect  the  comeliness  of  the 
garment  cannot  be  much,"  said  ihe  vicar,  almost  woefully.  After  that, 
the  dean  rielented,  and  the  comeliness  of  the  coat  was  made  perfect. 
The  new  black  long  frock,  I  think  Mr.  Crawley  liked ;  but  the  dress 
coat,  with  the  stiit  complete,  perplexed  him  sorely. 

With  his  new  coats,  and  something,  also,  of  new  manners,  he  and 
his  wife  went  over  to  Plumstead,  leaving  Jane  at  the  deanery  with  Mrs. 
Arabin.  The  dean  also  went  to  Plumstead.  They  arrived  there  not 
much  before  dinner,  and  as  Grace  was  there  before  them  the  first  moments 
were  not  so  bad.  Before  Mr.  Crawley  had  had  time  to  feel  himself 
lost  in  the  drawing-room,  he  was  summoned  away  to  prepare  himself 
for  dinner, — for  dinner,  and  for  the  coat,  which  at  the  deanery  he  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  unworn.  "  I  would  with  all  my  heart  that  I 
might  retire  to  rest,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  when  the  ceremony  had  been 
perfected. 

**  Do  not  say  so.  Go  down  and  take  your  place  with  them,  and 
speak  your  mind  with  them, — as  you  so  well  know  how.  Who  among 
them  can  do  it  so  well  ?  " 

**  I  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  **  that  you  shall  take  a  cock 
which  is  lord  of  the  farmyard, — the  cock  of  all  that  walk, — and  when 
you  have  daubed  his  feathers  with  mud,  ho  shall  be  thrashed  by  every 
dunghill  coward.  I  say  not  that  I  was  ever  the  cock  of  the  walk,  but  I 
know  that  they  have  daubed  my  feathers."  Then  ho  went  down  among 
the  other  poultry  into  the  farmyard. 

At  dinner  he  was  very  silent,  answering,  however,  with  a  sort  of 
gi-aceful  stateliness  any  word  that  Mrs.  Grantly  addressed  to  him. 
Mr.  Thome,  from  Ullathorne,  was  there  also  to  meet  his  new  vicar,  as 
"ras  also  ]VIr.  Thome's  very  old  sister,  Miss  Monica  Thome.  And  Lady 
Anno  Grantly  was  there, — she  having  come  with  the  expressed  intention 
that  the  wives  of  the  two  brothers  should  know  each  other, — but  with 
a  warmer  desire,  I  think,  of  seeing  Mr.  Crawley,  of  whom  the  clerical 
world  had  been  talking  much  since  some  notice  of  the  accusation 
against  him  had  become  general.  There  were,  therefore,  ten  or  twelve 
at  the  dinner- table,  and  Mr.  Crawley  had  not  made  one  at  such  a  board 
certainly  since  his  marriage.  All  went  fairly  smooth  with  him  till  the 
ladies  left  the  room  ;  for  though  Lady  Anne,  who  sat  at  his  left  hand, 
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had  perplexed  him  somewhat  with  clerical  questions,  he  had  found  that 
he  was  not  called  upon  for  much  more  than  monosyllabic  responses. 
But  in  his  heart  he  feared  the  archdeacon,  and  he  felt  that  when  the 
ladies  were  gone  the  archdeacon  would  not  leave  him  alone  in  his 
silence. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  the  first  subject  mooted  was  that 
of  the  Plumstead  fox,  which  had  been  so  basely  murdered  on  Mr. 
Thome's  ground.  Mr.  Thome  had  confessed  the  iniquity,  had  dis- 
missed the  murderous  keeper,  and  all  was  serene.  But  the  greater  on 
that  account  was  the  feasibility  of  discussing  the  question,  and  the 
archdeacon  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it.  Then  Mr.  Thome  turned 
to  the  new  vicar,  and  asked  him  whether  foxes  abounded  in  Hogglestock. 
Had  he  been  asked  as  to  the  rats  or  the  moles,  jie  would  have  known 
more  about  it. 

<*  Indeed,  sir,  I  know  not  whether  or  no  there  be  any  foxes  in  the 
parish  of  Hogglestock.  I  do  not  remember  me  that  I  ever  saw  one. 
It  is  an  animal  whose  habits  I  have  not  watched." 

*<  There  is  an  earth  at  Hoggle  Bushes,"  said  the  major ;  **  and  I 
never  knew  it  without  a  litter." 

**  I  think  I  know  the  domestic  whereabouts  of  every  fox  in  Plum- 
stead,"  said  the  archdeacon,  with  an  ill-natured  intention  of  astonishing 
Mr.  Crawley. 

*' Of  foxes  with  two  legs  our  Mend  is  speaking,  without  doubt," 
said  the  vicar  of  St.  Ewolds,  with  an  attempt  at  grim  pleasantly. 

**  Of  them  we  have  none  at  Plumstead.  No, — ^I  was  speaking  of 
the  dear  old  fellow  with  the  brush.  Pass  the  bottle,  Mr.  Crawley. 
Won't  you  fill  your  glass  ?  "  Mr.  Crawley  passed  the  bottle,  but  would 
not  fill  his  glass.  Then  the  dean,  looking  up  slily,  saw  the  vexation 
written  in  the  archdeacon's  face.  The  parson  whom  the  archdeacon 
feared  most  of  all  parsons  was  the  parson  who  wouldn't  fill  his  glass. 

Then  the  subject  was  changed.  '^  I'm  told  that  the  bishop  has  at 
last  made  his  reappearance  on  his  throne,"  said  the  archdeacon. 

'*  He  was  in  the  cathedral  last  Sunday,"  said  the  dean. 

'*  Does  he  ever  mean  to  preach  again  ?  " 

**  He  never  did  preach  very  often,"  said  the  dean. 

*'  A  great  deal  too  often,  from  all  that  people  say,"  said  the  arch- 
deacon. *^  1  never  heard  him  myself,  and  never  shall,  I  dare  say.  You 
have  heard  him,  Mr.  Crawley  ?  " 

'*  I  have  never  had  that  good  fortune,  Mr.  Archdeacon.  But  living 
as  I  shalf  now  do,  so  near  to  the  city,  I  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
attend  the  cathedral  service  on  some  holyday  of  the  Church,  which  may 

II. — ^xxxn.  3  T 
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not  requiro  prayers  in  my  own  rural  parish.  I  think  thai  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  should  be  acquainted  with  the  opinions,  and  with  the  voice, 
and  with  the  very  manner  and  words  of  their  bishop.  As  things  are 
now  done,  this  is  not  possible.  I  could  wish  that  there  were  occasions 
on  which  a  bishop  might  assemble  his  clergy,  and  preach  to  them 
sermons  adapted  to  their  use.*' 

«  What  do  you  call  a  bishop's  charge,  then  ?  " 

''  It  is  usually  in  the  printed  form  that  I  have  received  it,"  said 
ICr.  Crawley. 

« I  think  we  have  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing,"  said  the 
archdeacon. 

*<He  is  a  man  ^hose  conversatioin  is  not  pleasing  to  me,"  Mr. 
Crawley  said  to  his  wife  that  night. 

**  Do  not  judge  of  him  too  quickly,  Josiah,"  his  wife  said.  <<  There 
ig  so  much  of  good  in  him  I  He  is  kind,  and  generous,  and  I  think 
aflfectionate." 

''  But  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  When  you  and  the  other  ladies 
had  retired,  the  conversation  at  first  fell  on  the  habits  and  value  of — 
foxes.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  these  parts  the  fox  is  greatly 
prized,  as  without  a  fox  to  run  before  the  dogs,  that  scampering  over  the 
country  which  is  called  hunting,  and  which  delights  by  the  quickness 
and  perhaps  by  the  peril  of  the  exercise,  is  not  relished  by  the  riders. 
Of  the  wisdom  or  taste  herein  displayed  by  the  hunters  of  the  day  I 
say  nothing.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  talking  of  foxes  Dr.  Grantlv 
was  master  of  his  subject.  Thence  the  topic  glided  to  the  duties  of  a 
bishop  and  to  questions  of  preaching,  as  to  which  Dr.  Grantly  was  not 
slow  in  offering  his  opinion.  But  I  thought  that  I  would  rather  have 
heard  him  talk  about  the  foxes  for  a  week  together."  She  said  nothing 
more  to  him,  knowing  well  how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  to  turn  him  by 
any  argument.  To  her  thinking  the  kindness  of  the  archdeacon  to 
them  personally  demanded  some  indulgence  in  the  expression,  and  even 
in  the  formation,  of  an  opinion,  respecting  his  clerical  peculiarities. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Crawley,  having  been  summoned  by 
the  archdeacon  into  the  library  for  a  little  private  conversation,  found 
that  he  got  on  better  with  him.  How  tlio  archdeacon  conquered  him 
may  perhaps  be  best  described  by  a  further  narration  of  what  Mr. 
Crawley  said  to  his  wife.  **  I  told  him  that  in  regard  to  money  matters, 
as  he  called  them,  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  only  trusted  that  his  son 
was  aware  that  my  daughter  had  no  money,  and  never  would  have  any. 
*  My  dear  Crawley,'  the  archdeacon  said, — for  of  late  there  seems  to 
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have  grown  up  in  the  world  a  habit  of  greater  familiarity  than  that 
which  I  think  did  prevail  when  last  I  moved  much  among  men  ; — *  my 
dear  Crawley,  I  have  enough  for  both.*  *  I  would  wo  stood  on  more  equal 
grounds,'  I  said.     Then  as  he  answered  me,  ho  rose  from  his  chair. 

*  We  stand,'  said  he,  *  on  the  only  perfect  level  on  which  such  men  can 
meet  each  other.     We  are  both  gentlemen.'     *  Sir,'  I  said,  rising  also, 

*  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  agree  with  you.  I  could  not  have 
spoken  such  words  ;  but  coming  from  you  who  are  rich  to  me  who  am 
poor,  they  are  honourable  to  the  one  and  comfortable  to  the  other.'  " 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

**  Ho  took  down  from  the  shelves  a  volume  of  sermons  which  his 
father  published  many  years  ago,  and  presented  it  to  me.  I  have  it  now 
under  my  arm.  It  hath  the  old  bishop's  manuscript  notes,  which  I  will 
study  carefully."  And  thus  the  archdeacon  had  hit  his  bird  on  both 
wmgs. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  gather  together  a  few  loose  strings^  and 
tie  them  together  in  a  knot,  so  that  my  work  may  not  become  imtwistecL 
Early  in  July,  Henry  Grantly  and  Grace  Crawley  were  married  in  the 
parish  chnrch  of  Plomstead, — a  great  impropriety,  as  to  which  neither 
Archdeacon  Grantly  nor  Mr.  Crawley  could  be  got  to  assent  for  a  long 
time,  but  which  was  at  last  carried,  not  simply  by  a  union  of  Mrs. 
Grantly  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  nor  even  by  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Arabin, 
but  by  the  strong  intervention  of  old  Lady  Luflon  herself.  '*  Of  course 
Miss  Crawley  ought  to  be  married  from  St.  Ewolds  vicarage  ;  but  when 
the  furniture  has  only  half  been  got  in,  how  is  it  possible  9  *'  When 
Lady  Lufton  thus  spoke,  the  archdeacon  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Crawley 
hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Henry  Grantly  had  not  an  opinion  upon 
the  matter.  He  told  his  flEkther  that  he  expected  that  they  would  marry 
him  among  them,  and  that  that  would  be  enough  for  him.  As  for 
Grace,  nobody  even  thought  of  asking  her ;  and  I  doubt  whether  she 
would  have  heard  anything  about  the  contest,  had  not  some  tidings  of 
it  reached  her  from  her  lover.  Married  they  were  at  Plumstead, — and 
the  breakfast  was  given  with  all  that  luxuriance  of  plenty  which  was  so 
dear  to  the  archdeacon's  mind.  Mr.  Crawley  was  the  officiating  priest. 
With  his  hands  dropping  before  him,  folded  humbly,  ho  told  the  arch- 
deacon,— when  that  Plumstead  question  had  been  finally  settled  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes, — that  ho  would  faiu  himself  perform  the 
ceremony  by  which  his  dearest  daughter  would  be  bound  to  her 
marriage  duties.  *^  And  who  else  should  ? "  said  the  archdeacon. 
Mr.  Crawley  muttered  that  he  had  not  known  how  far  his  reverend 
brother  might  have  been  willing  to  waive  his  rights.  But  the  arch- 
deacon, who  was  in  high  good  humour, — having  just  bestowed  a  little 
pony  carriage  on  his  new  daughter-in-law, — only  laughed  at  him  ;  and, 
if  the  rumour  which  was  handed  about  the  families  be  true,  the  arch- 
deacon, before  the  interview  was  over,  had  poked  Mr.  Crawley  in  the 
ribs.  Mr.  Crawley  married  them  ;  but  the  archdeacon  assisted, — and 
the  dean  gave  away  the  bride.  The  Rev.  Charles  Grantly  was  thoro 
also  ;  and  as  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  cloud  of  curates 
floating  in  the  distance,  Henry  Grantly  was  perhaps  to  be  excused  for 
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declaring  to  his  wife,  when  the  pair  had  escaped,  that  snrelj  no  couple 
had  ever  been  so  tightly  buckled  since  marriage  had  first  become  a 
Church  ceremony. 

Soon  after  that,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley  became  quiet  at  St.  Ewolds, 
and,  as  I  think,  contented.  Her  happiness  began  very  quickly. 
Though  she  had  been  greatly  broken  by  her  troubles,  the  first  sight  she 
had  of  her  husband  in  his  new  long  frock-coat  went  far  to  restore  her, 
and  while  he  was  declaring  himself  to  be  a  cock  so  daubed  with  mud 
as  to  be  incapable  of  crowing,  she  was  congratulating  herself  on  seeing 
her  husband  once  more  clothed  as  became  his  position.  And  they 
were  lucky,  too,  as  regarded  the  squire's  house ;  for  Mr.  Thome  was 
old,  and  quiet,  and  old-fashioned ;  and  Miss  Thome  was  older,  and 
though  she  was  not  exactly  quiet,  she  was  very  old-fashioned  indeed. 
So  that  there  grew  to  be  a  pleasant  friendship  between  Miss  Thome 
and  Mrs.  Crawley. 

Johnny  Eames,  when  last  I  heard  of  him,  was  still  a  bachelor,  and, 
as  I  think,  likely  to  remain  so.  At  last  he  had  utterly  thrown  over  Sir 
Baffle  Buffle,  declaring  to  his  friends  that  the  special  duties  of  private 
secretaryship  were  not  exactly  to  his  taste.  *'  You  get  so  sick  at  the 
thirteenth  private  note,**  he  said,  "  that  you  find  yourself  unable  to  carry 
on  the  humbug  any  farther.**  But  he  did  not  leave  his  office.  **Tm  the 
head  of  a  room,  you  know,*'  he  told  Lady  Julia  De  Guest ;  **  and  there's 
nothing  to  trouble  me, — and  a  fellow,  you  know,  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  do.*'  Lady  JuHa  told  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  energy,  that 
she  would  never  forgive  him  if  he  gave  up  his  office.  After  that 
eventfiil  night  when  he  escaped  ignominiously  from  the  house  of  Lady 
Demolines  under  the  protection  of  the  policeman*s  lantern,  he  did  hear 
more  than  once  from  Porchester  Terrace,  and  from  aUies  employed  by 
the  enemy  who  was  there  resident.  "  My  cousin,  the  seijeant," 
proved  to  be  a  myth.  Johnny  found  out  all  about  that  Serjeant 
Bunter,  who  was  distantly  connected,  indeed,  with  the  late  husband  of 
Lady  Demolines,  but  had  always  persistently  declined  to  have  any 
intercourse  whatever  with  her  ladyship.  For  the  seijeant  was  a  rising 
man,  and  Lady  Demolines  was  not  exactly  progressing  in  the  world. 
Johnny  heard  nothing  from  the  seijeant ;  but  from  Madalina  he  got 
letter  after  letter.  In  the  first  she  asked  him  not  to  think  too  mi 
of  the  little  joke  that  had  occurred.  In  her  second  she  described 
vehemence  of  her  love.  In  her  third  the  bittemess  of  her  wrath. 
fourth  Bhe  simply  invited  him  to  come  and  dine  in  Porchester  T( 
Her  fifth  was  the  outpouring  of  injured  innocence, 
letters  from  an  attorney.    Johnny  answered  not  a  word 
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and  gradually  ihe  loiters  were  diigiconiinued.  Within  six  months  of  the 
receipt  of  the  last,  he  w&s  delighted  by  reading  among  the  marriages  in 
the  newspapers  a  notice  that  Peter  Bangles,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Burton 
and  Bangles,  wine  merchiMits»  of  Hook  Court,  had  been  united  to 
Madalina,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Confucius  Demolines,  at  the  church 
of  Peter  the  Martyr.  '*  Most  appropriate,'*  said  Johnny,  as  he  read 
the  notice  to  Conway  Dalr3rmple,  who  was  then  back  from  his  wedding 
tour ;  **  for  most  assuredly  there  will  be  now  another  Peter  the  Martyr.** 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'*  said  Conway»  who  had  heard  something 
of  Mr.  Peter  Bangles.  **  There  ai^  men  who  have  strong  wills  of  their 
own,  and  strong  hands  of  their  own.** 

'*  Poor  Madalina !  **  said  Johimy.  **  If  he  does  beat  her,  I  hope  he 
will  do  it  tenderly.  It  may  be  that  a  little  of  it  will  suit  her  fevered 
temperament.** 

Before  the  summer  was  over  Conway  Dalrymple  had  been  married 
to  Clara  Van  Siever,  and  by  a  singular  arrangement  of  circumstances 
had  married  her  with  the  full  approval  of  old  Mrs.  Van.  Mr.  Mussalboro, 
: — ^whoso  name  I  hope  has  not  been  altogether  forgotten,  though  the 
part  played  by  him  has  been  subordinate, — had  opposed  Dalrymple  in 
the  efforts  made  by  the  artist  to  get  something  out  of  Broughton's  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow.  From  circumstances  of  which  Daliymple 
learned  the  particulars  with  the  aid  of  an  attorney,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  certain  facts  were  wiHuUy  kept  in  the  dark  by  Musselboro,  and  he 
went  with  his  complaint  to  Mrs.  Van  Siever,  declaring  that  he  would 
bring  the  whole  afiair  into  court,  unless  all  the  workings  of  the  firm 
were  made  clear  to  him.  Mrs.  Van  was  very  insolent  to  him, — and 
even  turned  him  out  of  the  house.  But,  nevertheless,  she  did  not 
allow  Mr.  Musselboro  to  escape.  Whoever  was  to  be  left  in  the  dark 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  there  herself; — and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  her 
that  her  dear  Musselboro  was  deceiving  her.  Then  she  sent  for 
Dalrymple,  and  without  a  word  of  apology  for  her  former  conduct,  put 
him  upon  the  right  track.  As  he  was  pushing  his  inquiries,  and 
working  heaven  and  earth  for  the  unfortunate  widow, — as  to  whom  he 
swore  daily  that  when  this  matter  was  settled  he  would  never  see  her 
again,  so  t<3rrible  was  she  to  him  with  her  mock  afiection  and  pretended 
hysterics,  and  false  moralities, — ^ho  was  told  one  day  that  she  had  gone 
off  with  Mr.  Musselboro  I  Mr.  Musselboro,  finding  that  this  was  the 
surest  plan  of  obtaining  for  himself  the  little  business  in  Hook  Court, 
married  the  widow  of  his  late  partner,  and  is  at  this  moment  probably 
carrying  on  a  law-suit  with  Mrs.  Van.  For  the  law- suit  Conway 
Dalrymple  cared  nothing.     When  Ihe  quarrel  had  become  hot  between 
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Hrs.  Van  wad  her  lata  iujnpi4pp,  Clara  fell  into  Copwayip  )umds 
^thoat  oppositioii ;  and,  let  the  }aw-8nit  gp  as  it  may,  there  will  be 
enoi^  left  of  Mrs.  Van's  money  to  xjoake  ^e  honse  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conway  Dalrymple  very  comfortable.  The  picture  of  Jael  an4  Bisera 
was  stitched  up  without  any  difficulty,  and  I  daresay  most  of  my  reader^ 
will  remember  it  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  diocese  of  Barchester  for  ever^  which 
I  purpose  to  do  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  I  desire  to  be  allowed  to 
say  one  word  of  apology  for  myself,  in  answer  to  those  who  have 
accused  me, — always  without  bitterness,  and  generally  with  tenderness, 
-—of  having  forgotten,  in  writing  of  cleigymen,  the  first  and  most  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  the  ordinary  English  clergyman's  life.  I  have 
described  many  clergymen,  they  say,  but  have  spoken  of  them  all  as 
though  their  professional  duties,  their  high  calling,  their  daily  workings 
for  the  good  of  those  around  them,  were  matters  of  no  moment,  either 
to  me,  or,  in  my  opinion,  to  themselves.  I  would  plead,  in  answer  to 
this,  that  my  object  has  been  to  paint  the  social  and  not  the  professional 
lives  of  clergymen ;  and  that  I  have  been  led  to  do  so,  firstly,  by  a 
feeling  that  as  no  men  afiect  more  strongly,  by  their  own  character,  the 
society  of  those  around  than  do  country  clergymen,  so,  therefore, 
their  social  habits  have  been  worth  the  labour  necessary  for  painting 
them  ;  and  secondly,  by  a  feeling  that  though  I,  as  a  novelist,  may  feel 
myself  entitled  to  write  of  clergymen  out  of  their  pulpits,  as  I  may  also 
write  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  I  have  no  such  liberty  to  write  of  them  in 
their  pulpits.  When  I  have  done  so,  if  I  have  done  so,  I  have  so  far 
transgressed.  There  are  those  who  have  told  me  that  I  have  made  all 
my  clergymen  bad,  and  none  good.  I  must  venture  to  hint  to  such 
judges  that  they  have  taught  their  eyes  to  love  a  colouring  higher  than 
nature  justifies.  We  are,  most  of  us,  apt  to  love  Raphael's  madonnas 
better  than  Rembrandt's  matrons.  But,  though  we  do  so,  we  know 
that  Rembrandt's  matrons  existed ;  but  we  have  a  strong  belief  that  no 
such  woman  as  Raphael  painted  ever  did  exist.  In  that  he  painted,  as 
he  may  be  surmised  to  have  done,  for  pious  purposes, — at  least  for 
Church  purposes, — Raphael  was  justified ;  but  had  he  painted  so  for 
family  portraiture  he  would  have  been  false.  Had  I  written  an  epic 
about  clergymen,  I  would  have  taken  St.  Paul  for  my  model ;  but 
describing,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  such  clergymen  as  I  see  around 
me,  I  could  not  venture  to  be  transcendental.  For  myself  I  can  only 
say  that  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  sit,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  at  the 
table  of  Archdeacon  Grantly,  to  walk  through  the  High  Street  of  Bar- 
chester arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Robarts  of  Framley,  and  to  stand  alone  -^0^ 
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and  shed  a  tear  beneath  the  modest  black  stone  in  the  north  transept  of 
the  cathedral  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Septimus  Harding. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  seize  him  affectionately  by  the 
arm,  we  will  together  take  onr  last  dEUvwell  of  Barset  and  of  the  towers 
of  Barohester.  I  may  not  yentore  to  say  to  him  that,  in  this  conntiy ,  he 
and  I  together  have  wandered  often  through  the  country  lanes,  and  hare 
ridden  together  over  the  too-well  wooded  fields,  or  have  stood  together 
in  the  cathedral  nave  listening  to  the  peals  of  the  organ,  or  have  together 
sat  at  good  men's  tables,  or  have  confironted  together  the  angry  pride  of 
men  who  were  not  good.  I  may  not  boast  that  any  beside  myself  have 
so  realized  the  place,  and  the  people,  and  the  facts,  as  to  make  such 
reminiscences  possible  as  those  which  I  should  attempt  to  evoke  by 
an  appeal  to  perfect  fellowship.  But  to  me  Barset  has  been  a  real 
county,  and  its  city  a  real  city,  and  the  spires  and  towers  have  been 
before  my  eyes,  and  the  voices  of  the  people  are  known  to  my  ears,  and 
the  pavement  of  the  city  ways  are  familiar  to  my  footsteps.  To  them 
all  I  now  say  dEUvwell.  That  I  have  been  induced  to  wander  among 
them  too  long  by  my  love  of  old  friendships,  and  by  the  sweetness  of 
old  fjEices,  is  a  fi&ult  for  which  I  may  perhaps  be  more  readily  forgiven, 
when  I  repeat,  with  some  solemnity  of  assurance,  the  promise  made  in 
my  title,  that  this  shall  be  the  last  chronicle  of  Barset. 


THE   END. 
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